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Powerhouse text pairs —at your fingertips 





Strange Bedfellows 


Surprising Text Pairs and Lessons 
for Reading and Writing Across Genres 


Carol Rawlings Miller 
Foreword by Jim Burke 


} Carol Rawlings Miller leads us—and in turn our students—into urgent 
Surprisin conversations that have become all too scarce in many classrooms in 


and Lessons for > ° 
ing and Writing recent years, places where the curriculum has become all too safe, too plain. 
Reading 


Across Genres og is , —Jim BuRKE 
BS Author of the English Teacher's Companion, Third Edition 


Carel Rawlings Miller gam 


y Jim Burke 


Foreword b 


Strange Bedfellows creates unexpected pairings of short pieces by famous writers 
and speakers and embeds them in ready-to-use lessons. 





978-0-325-01371-8/2008/224pp est. + (D/ $25.00 est. With fifteen pairings for side-by-side discussion and Carol Rawlings Miller's lessons, 
you and your classes will explore the traits of effective writing and persuasion. Students’ 
critical-reading skills will be sharpened as they study such surprising duos as: 


© Martin Luther King, Jr., and William Shakespeare 
© Barack Obama and Arnold Schwarzenegger 

© George W. Bush and Susan Sontag 

© Jonathan Swift and Leonard Lewin 

© Joseph Mitchell and Orhan Pamuk. 


Carol Rawlings Miller saves you hours of prep time with lessons where: 










© Every text is line-numbered for easy reference during discussion. 
© Key definitions and contextual notes at point of use support deeper understanding. 
© Discussion points, questions for readers, and writing activities accompany each lesson. 


© Blackline masters of all texts and student forms are in the book and on the CD. 


With Strange Bedfellows it’s never been easier to find high-quality instruction that 
engages students with top-notch, real-world texts. 


oo To place an order, call 800.225.5800, or fax 877.231.6980. 


WIWIW, heinemann. com 
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Writing and Critical Reading portions. 






Each book in the comprehensive, six-year program 
(grades 7-12) introduces students to more than 300 new words that 
they are likely to encounter on standardized tests and in reading. 
The numerous exercises in each unit give your classes practice on all 
aspects of the test, root analysis, and more. 


Only $8.99 each or $249-99 $219.99 
for a class set 
of 30 books plus Teacher’s Edition. 


Call 1-800-932-4593 Today for a 
FREE Review Copy! 


Visit us on the web at www.prestwickhouse.com 


$30.” off any class set! 
Vocabulary Power Plus for oe yes SAT 
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Mike Roberts 


“ONCE MORE UNTO THE BREACH, DEAR FRIENDS”: 
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EJ in Focus 
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Nancy Mack 
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Katie Dredger 
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Instruction 


Reva Potter and Dorothy Fuller 
A teacher and professor collaborate to show that students’ grammatical awareness 
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Ruth R. Caillouet 

A veteran teacher uses an enduring classic to give humorous and useful advice for 
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“It Sounds Like Me”: Using Creative Nonfiction to Teach College 
Admissions Essays 

Jennifer Wells 

Help your students write essays that show colleges who they really are. 

Activities to Create Yearlong Momentum 


Molly Berger 
Popular culture and multimedia technology help this high school teacher get her 
students’ attention, right from day one. 
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Playing the Classroom-as-Game: Building a Community of Learners 
at the Start of a School Year 

David Lee Carlson 

Do your students think school is all about jumping through hoops? This author shows 
you how to turn the idea that school is “just a game” to students’ advantage. 
Beginning with the Students: Ownership through Reflection 

and Goal-Setting 

Marisa Harford 

Incorporating reflection into her assignments in September has helped this Bronx 
teacher’s students improve their writing skills through June. 

How I Spent My Summer Vacation: Teachers Describe Their NEH 
Seminar and NWP Experiences 


A. Richard Broan; Kate Pezanowski; Jill VanHimbergen 
Learn ways to see more of the world and realize your dreams—all while becoming a 
better teacher. 
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Send manuscripts to 


Ken Lindblom, Editor 

English Journal 

Stony Brook University 
English_Journal@notes.cc.sunysb.edu 


Submission Guidelines 


e Manuscripts should be sent by email as an attachment to 
English_Journal@notes.cc.sunysb.edu. Manuscripts should 
be double-spaced throughout (including quotations, end- 
notes, and works cited), with standard margins. Word 2000 
or later is preferred. Authors using Macintosh software 
should save their work as Word for Windows. Paper sub- 
missions should be sent only when email is impossible. 
Please save copies of anything you send us. We cannot return 
any materials to authors. 

¢ In general, manuscripts for articles should be no more than 
ten to fifteen double-spaced, typed pages in length (approxi- 
mately 2,500 to 3,750 words). 

e Provide a statement guaranteeing that the manuscript has 

not been published or submitted elsewhere. 

Ensure that the manuscript conforms to the NCTE Guide- 

lines for Gender-Fair Use of Language. (See address below.) 

e Number all pages. 

e Use in-text documentation, following the current edition of 
the MLA Handbook. Where applicable, a list of works cited 
and any other bibliographic information should also follow 
MLA style. 

e List your name, address, school affiliation, telephone number, 
and email address on the title page only, not on the manu- 
script. Receipt of manuscripts will be acknowledged by 
email, when possible. 


English Journal is refereed, and virtually all manuscripts are 
read by two or more outside reviewers. We will attempt to 
reach a decision on each article within three months. The deci- 
sion on pieces submitted in response to a specific call for manu- 
scripts will be made after the call deadline. 

Prospective contributors should obtain a copy of the Guide- 
lines for Gender-Fair Use of Language from the NCTE website at 
http://www.ncte.org/pubs/journals/ej/write/107647 .htm. 


For the Fun of It! 
Deadline: November 15, 2008 
Publication Date: July 2009 


Do you remember what attracted you to the field of English? 
Was it your escapist forays into other lands through reading? 
Dreams of writing the next Great American Novel? Fascina- 
tion with famous speakers who moved the world with their 
words? Deepening your appreciation of classic films? Whiling 
away the hours with a dog-eared comic book or pop novel? 
Indulging your ego with your own angst-ridden poetry? 
Playing your favorite songs again and again to hear and appre- 
ciate every word? Creating a famous Web site? You're lucky. 
Now that you teach English, you get to indulge these plea- 
sures with your students and call it work. 

Since people learn best through play, there is an argument 
to be made that all teaching and learning should be fun. 
What do you teach that you and your students find to be a 
great deal of fun? Please, no Jeopardy/-style test reviews or 
mnemonic devices for naming the parts of speech. For this 
issue, we seek enjoyable, creative assignments that engage 
students in genuinely high-level learning in any area of 
English language arts. 


Teachers Set Free: Folger Education and Other 
Revolutionary Approaches to Teaching Shakespeare 
Deadline: January 15, 2009 

Publication Date: September 2009 


Guest Editor: Michael LoMonico, Folger Shakespeare 
Library and Stony Brook University 


Shakespeare education underwent a sea change in the 1980s 
through the work of the Folger Shakespeare Library’s Teach- 
ing Shakespeare Institutes for secondary teachers. Then in 
1993, the Folger’s Shakespeare Set Free editions spread the 
performance-based approach of those institutes to teachers 
across the country. 

This issue of English Journal looks at the current and future 
state of Shakespeare education. Why is Shakespeare still a fun- 
damental component of English and Theater curricula? What 
plays besides the Big 4 (Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, Julius Caesar, 
and Hamlet) work for your students? In what innovative ways 
have you incorporated performance in your class? How have 
you integrated technology into a Shakespeare unit? How do 
you use video in teaching Shakespeare? How do you teach 
Shakespeare to younger students or to students with learning 
disabilities? What outside sources—print and nonprint—do 
you use with Shakespeare? What original writing assignments 
have you designed to work with Shakespeare? Is there value in 
having students memorize passages? How do you manage to 
balance teaching Shakespeare with the demands of standard- 
ized testing? To what extent does Shakespeare fit into today’s 
multicultural, globalized landscape? 


Have We Killed Imagination? 
Deadline: March 15, 2009 
Publication Date: November 2009 


In a standards-driven curriculum, what doesn’t appear on the 
standards doesn’t exist. It’s jarring, then, that the word imagi- 
nation does not appear even once on NCTE'’s Standards for the 
English Language Arts or NCTE’s four Standards (or 23 sub- 
standards) for the Preparation of Teachers of Secondary English 
Language Arts. Corporations clamor for the kind of creativity 
that inspires practical innovations in production, environmen- 
tal protection, finances, employee morale, product design, etc. 
The 9/11 Commission Report acknowledges that even the 9/11 
tragedy resulted partly from a “Failure of Imagination” among 
American security officials. Yet our own ELA Standards write 
off imagination. It’s fair to ask, “Have we killed imagination?” 
We seek submissions that answer, “NO!” 

Most English teachers assign so-called creative writing, but 
how else do you incorporate the skills of imagination into English 
courses? How have you encouraged students to exercise their 
imaginations even on tasks that appear noncreative on the sur- 
face? Have you designed imaginative research projects, multi- 
genre writing, use of alternative readings, problem-solving group 
activities, ad-lib performances, creative listening tasks, inter- 
disciplinary assignments, or other activities that require higher- 
ordered intellectual tasks that awaken imagination? How have 
you incorporated artistic skills (drawing, painting, computer- 
aided design, music, etc.) into English? How do you ensure 
(assess) that students’ imaginative capacities are developed? 


General Interest 
May submit any time 


We publish articles of general interest as space is available. 
You may submit manuscripts on any topic that will appeal to 
EJ readers. Remember that EJ articles foreground classroom 
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practice and contextualize it in sound research and theory. As 
you know, EJ readers appreciate articles that show real stu- 
dents and teachers in real classrooms engaged in authentic 
teaching and learning. Regular manuscript guidelines regard- 
ing length and style apply. 


Ongoing Features 


Speaking My Mind: We invite you to speak out on an issue 
that concerns you about English language arts teaching and learn- 
ing. If your essay is published, it will appear with your photo in a 
future issue of English Journal. We welcome essays of 1,000 to 
1,500 words, as well as inquiries regarding possible subjects. 


Student Voices: This is a forum for students to share their 
experiences and recommendations in short pieces of 300 words. 
Teachers are encouraged to submit the best responses from 
their classes, not whole class sets, please. Individual students 
are welcome to submit as well. Topics are as follows: 


e What could English teachers do that would make English 
class more fun, while still ensuring students are learning? 
(Deadline: November 15, 2008) 

° How has performing Shakespeare helped you appreciate his 
work? (Deadline: January 15, 2009) 

e What is your favorite outlet for your imagination, in or out 
of school? (Deadline: March 15, 2009) 


Teacher to Teacher: This is a forum for teachers to share 
ideas, materials, and activities in short pieces of 300 words. 
Topics are as follows: 


¢ What is your “guilty pleasure” within the field of English 
language arts? (Deadline: November 15, 2008) 

¢ What value do side-by-side or parallel-text editions such as 
No Fear Shakespeare ot Shakespeare Made Easy have in a class- 
room? (Deadline: January 15, 2009) 

e How have students inspired your imagination? (Deadline: 
March 15, 2009) 


Original Photography 


Teacher photographs of classroom scenes and individual stu- 
dents are welcome. Photographs may be sent as 8" X 10" black- 
and-white glossies or as an electronic file in a standard image 
format at 300 dpi. Photos should be accompanied by complete 
identification: teacher/photographer’s name, location of scene, 
and date photograph was taken. If faces are clearly visible, 
names of those photographed should be included, along with 
their statement of permission for the photograph to be repro- 
duced in EJ. 


Original Cartoons 


Cartoons should depict scenes or ideas potentially amusing to 
English language arts teachers. Line drawings in black ink 
should be submitted on 8'/,"X 11" unlined paper and be signed 
by the artist. 


Columns and Column Editors 


Adolescents and Texts 
Editor: Alfred W. Tatum 


As the role of adolescent literacy is being reconceptualized, 
little attention is given to the roles of texts in the lives of ado- 
lescents, or how texts can be used to shape their in-school and 


out-of-school lives. This is problematic in light of the fact that 
many educators struggle to engage students with texts that the 
students find meaningful and significant. The focus of this col- 
umn is connecting adolescents with texts. Materials that give 
attention to using both fiction and nonfiction texts that honor 
adolescents’ academic, cultural, gendered, or social identities 
should be submitted. Implications for policy and/or practice 
are encouraged. 

Submissions of 2,000 words or fewer should be sent to 
Alfred W. Tatum at atatum1 @uic.edu. 


Challenging Texts 
Editor: P. L. Thomas 


Franz Kafka proclaimed that a “book must be the ax for the 
frozen sea within us.” The authors and texts we bring into our 
classtooms and the acts of literacy that students perform about 
and because of those texts are essential aspects of creating class- 
rooms where students become critical readers and critical writ- 
ers. This column will explore the authors and texts we choose 
that confront the world and the worldviews of students. We 
also explore various theoretical approaches to literature that 
challenge and energize students and teachers. 

Contributors should explore and share their classroom 
practices that address questions such as, What authors and 
texts confront the world and students’ assumptions? What 
texts expand students’ perceptions of and assumptions about 
genre? What texts confront both big ideas and the art and 
craft of writing? How does critical pedagogy look in liter- 
ature classrooms? What literary theories do you find most 
generative? 

Submit an electronic Word file attached to your email to 
the column editor, P. L. Thomas, at paul.thomas@furman.edu. 
Contributors are encouraged to query the column editor and 
share drafts of column ideas as part of the submission process. 


Innovative Writing Instruction 
Editor: Valerie Kinloch 


Signs of writing are all around us, from writings that decorate 
school bulletin boards, student essays, and teacher journals to 
units that guide our classroom work. How do you address such 
signs of writing, among others, in your work with students? 
What approaches to writing instruction have you used to 
stimulate student engagement with words and actions? “Inno- 
vative Writing Instruction” provides a forum for productively 
contentious, yet critical discussions on approaches to writing 
instruction. In addition to discussing the writings authored by 
students, we will examine the various ways we engage students 
in work that helps to strengthen their voice, authority, and 
interest in writing. In these examinations, we will question our 
challenges with teaching writing in the spaces we call class- 
rooms, schools, and communities of learning. What we do with 
students around writing and our approaches to writing instruc- 
tion affect how they use words to participate in the world. 

Column contributions of 1,800—2,800 words are encour- 
aged. Send email submissions to Valerie Kinloch at kinloch.2 
@osu.edu. 


Mentoring Matters 
Editors: Thomas M. McCann and Larry Johannessen 


Some critics use the disturbing phrase “eating their young” to 
refer to the way some school leaders and veteran teachers treat 
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new teachers. The image refers to the regrettable practice of 
allowing the newcomer to endure the least desirable conditions 
in a school or department. In contrast, caring veteran teachers 
will be sensitive to the need to foster growth and to promote a 
sense of self-efficacy in new colleagues. The development of any 
teacher is not complete after departure from a teacher prepara- 
tion program. Professional growth continues for years, and 
supportive colleagues can play a significant role in influencing 
the development, satisfaction, and retention of teachers in the 
early stages of their careers. This column invites contributors 
to offer practicing teachers, schools, and teacher preparation 
programs their insights about how to mentor and support 
early-career English teachers, including reports from early- 
career teachers about their positive mentoring experiences. We 
especially encourage specific suggestions for practices that will 
help veteran teachers to support newer colleagues in developing 
positive relationships with students, contending with pressures 
to conform to test-driven curricula, handling an enormous 
workload, and forming collaborative relationships with supervi- 
sors, colleagues, and parents. 

We invite column contributions of 500—1,500 words address- 
ing themes about mentoring and supporting early-career teach- 
ers. Send inquiries, ideas, and submission to Thomas M. McCann 
at tmccann@elmhurst.edu. 


Off the Shelves 
Editor: Mark Letcher 


We are living in a new golden age of young adult literature. 
Edgy and engaging titles by authors both emerging and estab- 
lished have been pushing the field of young adult literature 
(YAL) to places we’ve never seen before. Teen readers are see- 
ing more innovative formats and genre-blending in their read- 
ing, are exposed to authors from around the world, and are 
blurring the lines between previously established “teen” and 
“adult” fiction. 

There may be no better time to celebrate and promote the 
diversity, characters, issues, and pure literary craftsmanship 
that YAL offers its audience, and our hope is that you will help 
us contribute to the conversation. 

This column will explore a wide range of topics related to 
literature written for and/or read by young adults, with a strong 
emphasis on recently published works. We particularly wel- 
come the voices and experiences of secondary teachers, for 
whom YAL provides vital classroom reading, suggestions for 
eager and reluctant students, and engaging personal reading 
material. 

Submissions of 500-1,500 words, inquiries, and sugges- 
tions for future column topics should be directed to Mark 
Letcher at mletcher@ou.edu. 


Poetry 
Editor: Anne McCrary Sullivan 


In her poem “Valentine for Ernest Mann,” Naomi Shihab Nye 
reminds us that “poems hide. In the bottoms of our shoes, / 
they are sleeping.” Look inside your shoes, your desk drawers 
and kitchen cabinets, the hallways of your school, the grocery 
stores and garbage dumps of your community. “Find” some 
poems and send them to EJ. Choose those that seem a fit, either 
explicitly or implicitly, with announced themes of upcoming 
EJ issues. We are looking for well-crafted original poems in 
any style, serious or humorous, written by teachers, students, 


or those who love them. We do not consider previously pub- 
lished poems or simultaneous submissions. 

Send by email attachment, for blind review, up to five poems 
with only phone number and initials on the page. In your email 
message, include brief biographical information. Poets whose 
work is published will receive two copies of the issue in which 
their work appears. Send submissions to EJPoetry@nl.edu. Send 
correspondence to Anne McCrary Sullivan at ASullivan@nl.edu. 


Research for the Classroom 
Editor: Julie Gorlewski 


Research provides a lens through which teachers can better 
understand our pedagogical successes and failures. Research 
illuminates the social and political contexts of education, 
enhancing our appreciation of students, their families, and the 
communities we serve. The principles of research offer a foun- 
dation for reflective practice. 

Classrooms are laboratories for teaching and learning. In 
this era of accountability, it is important for teachers to apply 
research to practice. We must be collaborators in the process of 
deciding what works, not merely consumers of products 
deemed “research-based.” In the spirit of a critical theoretical 
approach, this column will seek both to clarify and to prob- 
lematize research-based practices. 

Submissions for this column might include an informal 
mini-study or a story about an attempt—successful or not—to 
conduct classroom research. Contributors should focus on a 
classroom application of professional scholarship by consider- 
ing these questions: What worked (and didn’t work) in my 
classroom? Why? How do I know? Also welcome are short 
reviews of recently published books that contributors believe 
can enhance teachers’ classroom research practices. Submissions 
should be 1,000—2,000 words. 

Authors, especially new contributors, are encouraged to 
submit ideas for columns. Send inquiries or submissions to 
gorlewski@maryvale.wnyric.org. 


Success with ELLs 
Editor: Margo DelliCarpini 


English educators face increasing linguistic diversity in their 
classrooms. In fact, enrollment of English language learners 
(ELLs) in the nation’s public schools between the years 1990 
and 2000 grew by 105 percent, compared to a 12 percent over- 
all growth rate among the general school population. ELLs 
enter our classrooms with a variety of prior school experiences, 
cultural expectations, and literacy experiences. Making the 
English language arts curriculum accessible to ELLs can pose 
unique challenges. However, when teachers implement strate- 
gies that target the needs of ELLs, all students can benefit. 
This column will be a place where classroom teachers can 
find helpful ideas for teaching ELLs. Please submit manuscripts 
regarding challenges ELLs encounter in mainstream English 
classes and how you have developed innovative strategies to 
address their needs while enhancing the learning environment 
for all learners. Please share materials and practices that you 
have found to be especially effective for your ELLs, reports of 
successful collaborative instruction, motivational strategies that 
you use, and ways you connect content to ELLs’ lives. 
Secondary-level English teachers are especially encouraged to 
submit their ideas. New authors who have ideas for columns 
that need development are encouraged to contact the editor. 
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Send ideas or complete submissions of 500-1,500 words to 
Margo DelliCarpini at margo.dellicarpini@lehman.cuny.edu. 


Techné 
Editors: Kip Strasma and Michael Boyd 


Aristotle knew techné as human art or skill, and more specifi- 
cally the term refers to a human’s use of tools to manipulate his 
or her environment—now, especially, the use of digital and 
computer tools. Techné reminds us that new technologies both 
reinforce and transform existing instructional practices that rely 


software (printing, blogging, texting, emailing, word process- 
ing, social networking, database structuring, grade/course man- 
aging, etc.). The classroom, where English teachers work, 
continually provides a rich mix of techné. 

Readers are invited to share, probe, and/or critique emerg- 
ing technologies and how they affect student learning, class- 
room instruction, and professional development. Readers can 
submit ideas for issues that we can explore or manuscripts up to 
750 words. Columns will include a companion website pro- 
duced by the editors. 


Send submissions to both co-editors electronically (text file, 
email, PDE, or RTE): kstrasma@icc.edu and mboyd@icc.edu. 


on mediation—from hardware (LCD projectors, laptops, PDAs, 
iPods, DVDs, CD-ROMs, flash drives, SMART Boards, etc.) to 





Louann Reid: 2008 CEL Exemplary Leader Award Recipient 


A member of NCTE and a teacher for 34 years, Louann Reid is the coauthor of seven Daybooks of Critical 
Reading and Writing for secondary school students, coeditor of two books for teachers, and author of numerous 
articles, chapters, and book reviews. As editor of English Journal, she has provided a forum for conversations 
about teaching and learning in secondary schools and worked closely with authors and staff to ensure that the 
journal meets the highest editorial standards. For that, English Journal has received five APEX awards for 
publication excellence under her editorship. 

Reid served on the executive committee of CEL for 10 years, including two years as Chair. Rick Cham- 
bers, who was the Chair after her, comments, “One of Louann’s strengths was her advocacy for membership 
diversity in CEL and NCTE. She understood the practicality, political importance, and fairness of having a 
membership that reflected the demographics of the English language arts teaching profession.” Nominator 
and former recipient of the CEL Exemplary Leadership Award, Jim Mahoney writes that “her sense of 
thoughtfulness and caring are the trademarks of all of the great things she accomplishes for CEL as well as for 
NCTE.” He notes that she has brought in a number of new members who attend CEL conferences as under- 
graduates, then “return enthusiastically, giving workshops, running for office on the executive board, and 
winning.” Another former recipient of the award, Jim Strickland, writes, “She is truly a leader, able to orga- 
nize and run a meeting that is focused and purposeful, while at the same time making sure that those around 
the table are drawn in and feel empowered in the decision-making. And she does it with grace and style.” 
Reid has also been active in the Colorado NCTE affiliate (CLAS) and has helped lead the student NCTE- 
affiliate organization at Colorado State University, where she teaches. 

Louann Reid embodies all the values and ideals of leadership that qualify her to receive this year’s CEL 
Exemplary Leader Award. Don’t miss her presentation on Tuesday, November 25, 2008, during the Confer- 
ence on English Leadership (CEL), San Antonio, Texas. 
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From the Editor 


Ken Lindblom 
Stony Brook University 
kenneth.lindblom@stonybrook.edu 





Exactly 20 years ago I began my first year as an 
English teacher at Columbia High School, in a 
suburb of Albany, New York. At that time, if any- 
one had used war metaphors in relation to educa- 
tion, I'd have objected to the analogy. In 2008, one 
of the most famous battle cries in literary history— 
“Once more unto the breach, dear friends’—has 
inspired the theme of the first English Journal under 
my editorship. 

Imagining what would be on the minds of EJ 
readers in September, I kept thinking of a return to 
the fray. Those who have never taught might ques- 
tion teachers’ perceived perk of “having the sum- 
mer off,” but anyone who has taught knows that 
summer time is crucial for teachers (and students) 
to escape the relentless bell schedule and to reener- 
gize themselves physically, intellectually, and psy- 
chologically. As the pressure on good teachers has 
mounted to unprecedented degrees, it has become 
more and more important that teachers return in 
September ready to fight. 

Increasingly teacher-proofed curricula require 
us to fight for our expertise. Increases in teacher- 
blaming for situations that are far beyond the con- 
trol of individual teachers require us to fight for our 
rights to make disciplinary decisions. Increasing 
focus on standardized-exam scores require us to 
fight for more informed and realistic assessments of 
students’ needs and progress. Increasing demands 
on our time and decreasing resources for profes- 
sional development require us to fight to maintain 
our intellectual integrity as teachers of English. 

Education is a battle. But our enemies are not 
students, or parents, or administrators, or politicians. 
Our enemy is ignorance. And it has grown strong. 

We see ignorance in the bureaucratic bean 
counting that threatens to overtake thoughtful, 


well-informed teaching. We see it in every imposi- 
tion on disciplinary experts from those with no 
background in teaching and learning. We see it in 
all the subtle ways our expertise is pushed to the 
side in favor of what is popular or politically expe- 
dient. Ignorance is strong. We are stronger. And we 
come back every September, just like this one, 
renewed and rejuvenated, ready to advocate once 
again for our students’ future success. 

While the verbal theme of this issue echoes 
King Henry the Fifth’s battle cry, the cover photo 
provides another version of a breach; it is, in fact, a 
visual pun. Summertime is not only for preparing 
ourselves for a new fight. It’s also about shaking 
things up and clearing our minds, raising our heads 
out of the water and getting a good look at the big 
sky and the horizon. Whales, like the orca on the 
cover, breach (leap out of the water) for several rea- 
sons: to survey their surroundings, to communicate, 
to play, and even to shake off the barnacles that have 
clung to them as they’ve gone about their daily rou- 
tines. Sound familiar? Did you shake a few barna- 
cles loose this summer? 

This issue of English Journal is intended to 
help readers get the year off to a good start. Nancy 
Mack opens the issue with the first of a new feature 
called “EJ in Focus,” in which prominent teacher- 
scholars of English will provide scholarly overviews 
of and seasoned perspectives on the issue theme. A 
“Teacher to Teacher” feature and many of the arti- 
cles provide terrific ideas for classroom assignments 
that can help set the stage for a successful school 
year. Other articles give advice for professional 
summertime activities, preparing for a school year, 
and examining innovations in teaching practice. 

This issue also inaugurates a host of excellent 
new columns on topics such as mentoring new teach- 
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ers, young adult literature, innovative approaches to 
teaching writing, and addressing the needs of English 
language learners in the mainstream English class. 

We have also made some notable format 
changes, besides the new look of the cover and table 
of contents and other design elements (for which I 
thank Victoria Pohlmann and Rona Smith). We still 
publish “Speaking My Mind” columns, but they 
now appear at the back of the journal, allowing us to 
end each journal with a conversation starter. Also, 
poetry now appears throughout the journal, waiting 
like buried treasure to be discovered among the arti- 
cles and essays. I’m indebted to our new poetry edi- 
tor, Anne Sullivan, who holds an MFA in poetry 
from Warren Wilson College and whose poems have 
appeared in The Southern Review and Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, among others; her poetry collection, 
Ecology I: Throat Song from the Everglades, is forth- 
coming from WordTech Editions. 

I'd also like to highlight a new feature for EJ 
entitled “Student Voices.” For this feature we invite 
secondary and middle school students to submit 
short responses to specific questions related to each 
issue theme. Please see the Call for Manuscripts 
pages for the full description. 

This is the first issue of my term as editor. I 
am enormously humbled by the job ahead of me and 
by the quality of those who have held this position 
in the past. Louann Reid, with whom I worked 
closely as column editor and guest editor, will surely 
be considered one of the journal’s finest editors. 
What readers don’t know is that she was tireless in 
her helpful assistance to me as the journal transi- 
tioned. Louann’s expertise and devotion to EJ and its 
readers will inspire me throughout my term. 

Ben Nelms and Leila Christenbury, highly 
esteemed past editors of English Journal, have also 


given me important support as I've prepared for this 
new role. Kent Williamson and Rona Smith at 
NCTE helped me understand the institutional con- 
text and publication processes for EJ. I have a num- 
ber of colleagues at Stony Brook University to thank 
for their generous support of English Journal, includ- 
ing Dean Paul Edelson (School of Professional Devel- 
opment), Dean James Staros (College of Arts and 
Sciences), Vice Provost Mark Aronoff and Provost 
Eric Kaler, Professor Dorit Kaufman (Director, Pro- 
fessional Education Program), and especially Profes- 
sor Peter Manning and Professor Stephen Spector 
(former Chair and Chair, respectively, Department of 
English). I thank the Program in Writing and Rhet- 
oric for their donation of office space. I also thank Dr. 
Graham Glynn, whose assistance with our back-of- 
fice software has been tremendously helpful. I send a 
special thank you to my friend Kathleen E. Welch at 
the University of Oklahoma. 

I also need to thank those who work closely 
with me on the journal, including colleagues at 
NCTE (Rona Smith and Kurt Austin) and at Stony 
Brook (Lesley Broder and John Christie). A special 
thank you to Theresa Kay, Louann Reid’s excellent 
editorial associate for several years, who has agreed 
to stay on the staff with me. 

Most importantly, I thank my partner-in-ev- 
erything, Patricia A. Dunn: my favorite colleague, 
my most insightful critic, my most inspiring men- 
tor, my most trusted ally, my most patient sound- 
ing board, my funniest friend, and my true love. 

The next five years will be challenging and 
rewarding. I am grateful to have so many colleagues 
to help me and on whom I may blame any mistakes— 
just kidding! 

Now, dear friends, I invite you to join me as 
we go “once more unto the breach.” ig) 
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Meet Me in San Antonio! 


Diane Waff 

University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, PA 
waffd1@gse.upenn.edu 





September is defined by the start of a new school 
year. Teachers and students feel the excitement of 
new beginnings and the opportunity for a fresh 
start. For many teachers it is a time to begin build- 
ing community, creating a safe environment for 
students to cultivate relationships with peers, and a 
time to share their confusions and difficulties with 
texts and to recognize the diverse perspectives and 
resources brought by each class member. Henry A. 
Giroux suggested that educators need to develop a 
“politics and pedagogy around a new language 
capable of acknowledging the multiple, contradic- 
tory, and complex subject positions people occupy 
within different social, cultural, and economic loca- 
tions” (235). In particular, he noted that teachers 
play a critical role in interrupting the inequities 
experienced on a daily basis by poor and minority 
students who are denied the opportunity to see 
their own realities reflected in the literacy class- 
room. The failure to provide a curriculum that 
offers students both “windows into the realities of 
others and mirrors in order to see their own realities 
reflected” (Style 150) can deny some students the 
opportunity to develop their stories and see them- 
selves as actors in the world. 

Emily Style argues that teachers must develop 
pedagogical structures that provide students with 
the opportunity to use their experiences, their his- 
tory, and their culture as a basis for telling their 
story in their own words. This year’s Secondary Sec- 
tion events at the NCTE Annual Convention are 
aimed at helping us all provide these kinds of 
opportunities in our classes. 

Award-winning poet Jimmy Santiago Baca, 
this year’s Secondary Section luncheon speaker, uses 
poetry as a way to explore aspects of his identity 


and self-awareness as a reader and a writer. He has 
devoted his postprison life to writing and teaching 
others who are overcoming hardship. His themes 
include American Southwest barrios, addiction, 
injustice, education, community, love, and beyond. 
In an interview with Gabriel Melendéz originally 
published in Las Americas Journal, he said that 


The change before coming to language, the change 
before becoming a poet and the result after writ- 
ing and becoming involved with language was so 
marked, that when I came out of the joint. . . I 
went to visit my sister and she showed me some 
pictures of me when I was sixteen .. . and I went 
to the joint when I was nineteen. So, it was only a 
difference of three years . . . you know, when I 
went in. But I came out six years later, six and a 
half years later. But the change was so marked, 
that I didn’t recognize the person in the photo- 
graph. I knew it was me, but my mind had taken 
such cosmic leaps through language, and conse- 
quently those leaps entailed a sort of immolation, 
a sort of ritual burning of the past . . . and lan- 
guage, the vowels, the consonants, the syllables all 
became a sort of pyre which the past was placed 


on, and burned in the flames of language. (par. 2) 


Baca discovered the power of language to reshape 
perceptions and build identity-affirming connec- 
tions to the rest of the world. 

The power of poetry to give students new ways 
of seeing themselves and the world is also found in 
the work of Patricia Smith, one of our High School 
Matters keynote speakers. Smith, a four-time indi- 
vidual champion of the National Poetry slam and 
winner of the 2007 Hurston/Wright Legacy award, 
sees the classroom as a place where language, liter- 
acy, and power are braided in ways that make the 
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classroom a place where all students can be success- 
ful. She specializes in innovative ways of bringing 
poetry to underserved communities, and she has 
designed workshops for teachers looking for ways to 
incorporate poetry into their classrooms. 

Given the critical need for secondary teachers 
to gain deeper understandings of the ways power, 
equity, and social justice transact with literacy, I 
encourage you to attend the Secondary Section Lun- 
cheon and High School Matters. Baca and Smith 
will not only deepen our understanding of our stu- 
dents’ social contexts but will also serve as catalysts 
for curricular change and transformation. 

Transformative teaching helps students shape 
their academic identities and abilities. Such teaching 
requires us to help students from all backgrounds 
build from the familiar to the unfamiliar, to help all 
students open a window into the broader literary 
landscape from the known boundaries of their cultur- 
ally shaped, everyday lives. To do this, Carol Jago— 
another High School Matters keynote speaker—argues 
in her book, With Rigor for All: Teaching the Classics to 
Contemporary Students, we must move beyond solely 
choosing books students can “relate to” and teach the 
classics. Jago defines the classics as works from antiq- 
uity as well as contemporary novels, and she will offer 
this year’s attendees a rich list of book recommenda- 
tions and practical suggestions for overcoming the 
problems we face in teaching the classics. 

Francine Prose, this year’s Secondary Section 
Get Together speaker, supports Jago’s call for teach- 
ing literary masterpieces. In an essay entitled “I 
Know Why the Caged Bird Cannot Read: How 
American High School Students Learn to Loathe 
Literature,” she writes, “Teaching students to value 
literary masterpieces is the best hope of awakening 
them to the infinite capacities and complexities of 
human experience, of helping them love and respect 
the language that allows us to smuggle out, and 
send one another, our urgent, eloquent dispatches 
from the self’ (83). Prose will discuss her recently 
published novel, Goldengrove, and she will describe 
the use of close reading as a way to tackle difficult 
aspects of writing she identifies in Reading Like a 
Writer: A Guide for People Who Love Books and for 
Those Who Want to Write Them. 

This year’s Convention theme, “Because Shift 
Happens: Teaching in the Twenty-First Century,” 
calls our attention to changes on the social, cultural, 
technological, and political landscapes. Two more of 


our High School Matters speakers, John Golden and 
Jason Ranker, will team up to discuss using technol- 
ogy to improve students’ inquiry and literacy learn- 
ing. Ranker writes, “struggling students—as much 
as any other students—will need to develop digital 
literacies for a rapidly changing society in which new 
ways of using literacy and technology are a necessity” 
(77). Golden and Ranker will demonstrate that 
working with new literacies yields significant bene- 
fits for students across the ability spectrum. They 
will share insights with High School Matters attend- 
ees that will help teachers provide effective instruc- 
tion in multimodal, digital literacy practices. 

High School Matters will conclude with Jim 
Burke, author of numerous books including The 
English Teacher's Companion: A Complete Guide to Class- 
room, Curriculum, and the Profession; Writing Reminders: 
Tools, Tips, and Techniques; and Tools for Thought: 
Graphic Organizers for Your Classroom. He will articu- 
late what it takes to be an English teacher today: 
working to meet the challenge of preparing a wide 
variety of learners to meet high-level 21st-century 
literacy demands. 

Please join us at the NCTE Annual Conven- 
tion in November in the beautiful, canal-ringed 
city of San Antonio, Texas. You'll remember more 
than the Alamo if you do! & 





High School Get Together 
Thursday, 5:00-6:30 p.m. 


Featured Speaker: Francine Prose 


High School Matters 
Friday, 2:30-5:15 p.m. 


Keynote speakers and roundtable sessions include 
e Patricia Smith 

¢ Carol Jago 

e John Golden and Jason Ranker 

e Jim Burke 


Secondary Section Luncheon 
Saturday, 12:30-2:30 p.m. 


Featured Speaker: Jimmy Santiago Baca 
Celebration of Former EJ Editor, Louann Reid 


For detailed information on Secondary Section 

offerings/presenters, see the Secondary Section 
website at http://www.ncte.org/second. 

be ee eee 
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horae 


it was not the Seasons he worshipped— 
and no prayers for Justice or Law or Peace— 
although he toyed with the lure of still water 


but it may have been the changing of seasons— 
that another season was coming—springing 
forth as if from his thoughts or his head 


things blossoming to be plucked 
things becoming again to be consumed 
because we trust in that thing coming next— 


he pretended to have the Faith of a farmer 
but walked with the doubt of a desert dweller— 
nomad among migrant workers pausing to look 


as he cut through the billowing fields 
their faces the color of a sandstorm— 
their hands and knees planted in the soil 


and this was all a dream—or a lie— 
the truth remained buried in him 
not yet come to fruit—nothing to harvest— 


the seed of him unknown to their Judgment 
hiding beneath the surface—denied the Sunlight— 
shaken by the rumble of arid Thunder and Lightning 


—P. L. Thomas 


P. L. Thomas has published articles and books on literacy as well as poems, two of which appear in a new anthology, Sti// 
Home: The Essential Poetry of Spartanburg. Formerly a high school English teacher, he now teaches teachers at Furman 


University in Greenville, SC. 
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Margaret J. Early 
NCTE President, 1974 








In the late 1940s and 1950s, when some of us began 
teaching, elementary schools were supposed to 
teach youngsters how to read; secondary schools 
were supposed to teach them what to read. But in 
the classrooms where we found ourselves, many of 
the students did not read. They had reached the 
ninth or tenth grades, even the eleventh or twelfth, 
with the reading ability of, say, a third or fourth 
grader. What were we to do? 

Margaret J. Early was among the pioneers in 
confronting the problem of reading among US ado- 
lescents. All students in all subjects, she realized, 
had to be taught to read the kinds of texts they were 
encountering for the first time. Her book, Reading 
to Learn in Grades 5 to 12, of course, became a stan- 
dard in the field. 

That she was added to the Reading Hall of 
Fame some 25 years ago, that she received the Wil- 
liam S. Gray Citation from the International Read- 
ing Association and the Distinguished Service 
Award from the National Council of Teachers of 
English, that she served as president not only of 
NCTE but also of the National Conference on 
Research in English, that for many years she was a 
board member and editor for the National Society 
for the Study of Education—all these indicate the 
significance of her contributions. But the real evi- 
dence of her success lies in the hearts and minds of 
those young teachers all over the country, faced 
with nonreaders for the first time, who have found 
guidance in her articles, monographs, presenta- 
tions, and books, as well as from those whom she 
mentored through the years. 

Learning to read was one thing; finding joy 
and personal satisfaction in reading was another 


matter. Probably, Margaret’s most often cited and 
reprinted essay is “Stages of Growth in Literary 
Appreciation” (EJ, March 1960); the stages she 
identified were unconscious enjoyment, self-con- 
scious appreciation, and conscious delight. Thou- 
sands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, of youngsters 
grew from unconscious enjoyment to conscious 
delight as they progressed through her Bookmark 
Reading Program, beginning with Mr. Fig and 
Mortimer Frog in the pre-primers and primers, 
through Ring around the World, and on. Children 
found pleasure in “once-upon-a-time” stories, 
poems like “Old Hiram’s Goat,” and true accounts 
of “America’s Yesterdays.” Hidden among them 
were some skills lessons, but the focus was always 
on personal satisfaction—delight. 

However, perhaps Dr. Early’s most important 
distinguishing value was her personal generosity, 
her interest in the education of all youngsters. She 
longed to bring the same advantages she had 
enjoyed to youngsters growing up in inner Cities 
who had never experienced those advantages. 

I knew she was involved in such projects all 
around the ‘country, but—private person that she 
was—TI never knew what they all were. I still don’t. 
As an example, read this excerpt from the June 30, 
2008, Post-Standard of Syracuse, New York: 


Shea Middle School closed two years ago, but Aisha 
Gadson reminds us about one of the good things 
that came out of a school that struggled for years 
with low test scores, poverty and other challenges. 
Her story is one of perseverance and commit- 
ment. Aisha, who graduated from Fowler High 
School Saturday, won a $100,000 scholarship that 
would help pay for college and graduate school. 
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Seven years ago, Margaret Early, a former read- 
ing educator at Syracuse University, promised 114 
sixth-graders at Shea a college scholarship if they 
{would} stay in school, graduate from Fowler High 
School with a B average and get involved in school 
activities. 


What the article did not say was that just a few 
hours before Aisha and six other students from that 
Shea Middle School group received their Margaret J. 
Early scholarships on Saturday, June 29, the donor 
had passed away in her home in Gainesville, Florida. 

I must believe that Margaret’s dedication to 
the education of all children will live on in Aisha, 
and others like her. 

Above all else, Margaret Early was a digni- 
fied, private, and self-effacing individual. “Don’t let 
this get too personal,” I can hear her telling me 
now. Therefore, in these remarks I have confined 
myself, as I suspect Margaret would have preferred, 
to values that she represented and that she hoped 
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with me—about growing up as Peggy Early in 
Dedham, Massachusetts (not Boston, she always 
reminded me, but Dedham), the only daughter of 
English parents, John and Margaret McKendree 
Early; about her lifelong friendships from first grade 
on; about her days as a student at Boston University, 
where she received all three of her degrees; about her 
first years of teaching; the coincidences that led to 
her work as editor, professor, and professional leader; 
about the students she mentored and inspired, the 
colleagues she admired and supported. 

In our last long conversation, she shared a few 
of her favorite phrases from a Thomas Moore poem: 


Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 
Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot 
destroy... 


Margaret, much obliged, for your bright 
dreams! Be assured that often, in the future, some 
voice will murmur, “I wish she were here.” @ 


would live after her. 
—Ben FE Nelms 
Columbia, Missouri 


But I would rather have spoken in superla- 
tives. I would rather have told stories that she shared 
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books are single-authored and focus on a single topic, targeting a specified educational level (elementary, 
middle, or secondary). Each book will offer the following: solid theoretical foundation in a given subject area 
within English language arts; exposure to the pertinent research in that area; practice-oriented models 
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Emotion matters to teachers because the classroom is alive with bodies, hearts, and selves, 


and because learning is joyous, exciting, frightening, risky, passionate, boring, disap- 


pointing, and enraging. 


—Laura R. Micciche, Doing Emotion: Rhetoric, Writing, Teaching 


Like many teachers, I am sleepless on the night 
before school starts. I worry about everything from 
the arrangement of the desks to what I will wear. I 
comfort myself momentarily by rationalizing that 
anticipating the school year is a good thing. Then 
my mind wanders to the opposite extreme, worry- 
ing that there may come a day when I am no longer 
excited about teaching. Few could deny that emo- 
tions are a big part of teaching; however, we tend to 
frame emotions as something that happens to us 
that is out of our control, posi- 
tioning us to become victim- 
ized by our own feelings. 
Whether we view an emo- 
tional state as being imposed 
by societal circumstances of 
provoked by an individual, 
our emotions are a social rela- 
tion that we can control. The 
initial difference is whether 





same day. 
you view your emotions as 


something that happens to 

you or if you decide to think about them as some- 

thing you do—an action. In grammatical terms, I 

can choose to be either the subject or the object of 
my emotions. 

For too long, emotion has been discounted as 

a topic best suited for pseudo-psychology or self- 

help programs. Scholars are starting to focus on 


how emotions ate involved in teaching. Arlie Hoch- 
schild describes emotion as labor that is performed 
as part of a job such as flight attendants being 
expected to perform friendliness and helpfulness. 
Expectations for emotional performances can 
become cultural scripts that alienate us from mean- 
ingful work. Educational theorist Micalinos Zemb- 
ylas suggests that teachers should think critically 
about cultural expectations for emotions so that we 
can achieve agency over our emotions. In Teaching 
with Emotion: A Postmodern Enactment, Zembylas 
includes a three-year case study of an outstanding 
teacher of 25 years who resists the rules of not 
expressing emotion in the teaching of science and 
only teaching to the test (109). No matter how long 
we have taught or what our particular school cli- 
mate is, all teachers have moments when they want 
to feel enthusiastic about teaching. I once heard a 
supervisor warn a new teacher that teaching will be 
the best and the worst job that you will ever have- 
with both extremes most likely happening on the 
same day. 

Similar to the recommendations of Zembylas, 
Donald Graves, a respected researcher and scholar 
in language arts, asked several teachers to keep a 
journal to increase their critical awareness of their 
emotions. Teachers categorized which of their daily 
activities gave them energy and which ones were 
draining. Based on his research and personal experi- 
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ence, Graves offers excellent suggestions in The 
Energy to Teach for dealing with emotions and elicit- 
ing support. The Energy to Teach is such an inspira- 
tion to read that I have recommended it to several 
friends and have ordered a copy for our daughter, 
who is a beginning teacher in another state. This 
poor child is the progeny of two overbearing English 
teachers and has survived to become a teacher in her 
own right. Whether new to teaching or a veteran 
like me, we all need to reconsider how to enliven 
our teaching. What follows are my thoughts about 
owning your own emotional labor or how to think, 
feel, and act in ways that help you to fall in love 
with teaching all over again. 


1. Identify What Makes You Happy in 
Your Classroom. 


Because we have to be mindful of so many stu- 
dents’ needs and curricular requirements, it is easy 
to lose touch with the small moments in teaching 
when we feel the most positive. After a really good 
class period, ask yourself what type of activity 
makes you know that students are learning and 
creating knowledge for themselves. For each of us 
these occasions may be something different: a 
request for a similar book, the sharing of a revised 
sentence, a well-reasoned opinion, an insight about 
literature, or a thoughtful question. I find that 
these moments happen most frequently when I 
slow down my teaching and engage students in 
reflective talk or writing. It is as if I can see their 
minds in action: thinking, questioning, seeking, 
or sharing what they have discovered. In these 
instances I take a step back and let them tell me 
about what they are learning. These peak experi- 
ences usually take a lot of preparatory stimulation 
through reading, writing, and reflection. Of course, 
sometimes students just respond with confused 
silence. But there are the golden moments when 
students are actively engaged in thoughtful inquiry 
rather than just parroting answers or biding their 
time. These rewarding experiences leave me 
amazed at how brilliant my students are. This is 
when I smile, nod, move closer, or exclaim in gen- 
uine delight. 

I have watched the many ways that teachers 
demonstrate pleasure in what students have said or 
done. I used to believe that teachers needed to present 
a stoic face for fear of losing control—as if smiling 
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caused bad behavior. Now, I want to be the kind of 
teacher that students want to read their writing. 
Turning cartwheels in response to a well-written 
paper is unnecessary, but it is important to display 
some sort of response. We 
are all unique: If you only 
raise one eyebrow or respond 
with a soft “Uh huh,” give 
yourself the freedom to 
exhibit your approval in your 
body and voice. Teens may 
tell you that you are dopey, 
but generally they are smil- 
ing or laughing when they 
chide you for being too 
excited. It is never too late to 
spread positive ethos around 
your classroom. Even the next day, you can share your 
elation with what students have accomplished. Or, a 
powerful form of praise is to let students overhear you 
bragging about them to another adult. I can still 
remember listening to my sixth-grade teacher, Mrs. 
Kiser, telling another teacher how superb our research 
notebooks were. Certainly, praise must be in response 
to authentic achievement, but too frequently the fast- 
paced world of the classroom distracts us from taking 
the time to enjoy the moment. Make the time to give 
in to delight. 


| used to believe that 
teachers needed to 


if smiling caused bad 





read their writing. 


2. Keep Learning from Your Students. 


In my early days of teaching I thought that every- 
one else knew all the answers except me. Now, I 
know that there are no failsafe methods that will 
work perfectly every time. Even if a particular les- 
son has gone particularly well, I cannot put myself 
on automatic pilot and replicate it with the next 
group of students. I need to be fully present with 
my students, keenly paying attention, learning 
from how students perceive things. I especially 
enjoy asking questions about texts for which I do 
not have the answer, just to see what students might 
suggest. If I ask students to mark their favorite sen- 
tence, detail, or word choice from a paragraph, 
together we can puzzle over a passage and make a 
list of reasons why the passage is effective. From 
this type of discussion I always acquire unexpected 
insights about how authors craft language. 

Some of the best opportunities for learning 
come from the problems that present themselves. 
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An assignment may send students off in a direction 


that I had not intended, or what I viewed as a sim- 
ple task may turn into a complicated endeavor. 
Often, I have to back up and start all over because I 
began with wrong assumptions about what stu- 
dents knew or could easily do. Instead of faulting 
students or myself for not living up to my precon- 
ceptions, I wonder what I might do next. I may 
delay briefly to vent about the student who doesn’t 
“get it,” but usually I start to see the unique stu- 
dent as a gift, an opportunity to learn about teach- 
ing. One fall, I spoke with a veteran vocal music 
teacher about a problem student that we both had. 
Mr. Canter 
remarked that maybe this stu- 


smiled and 
One of my team 
dent would be his special proj- 
ect. He explained that every 
school year he privately chose 
one or two students as his spe- 
cial projects to counsel and 
change their attitudes toward 
school. He always knew more 
than I did about the commu- 
nity and the students’ home 
lives. No one teacher can know 





everything there is to know about how to help a 
particular student, so our faculty began meeting 
once a month for 20 minutes before school to pool 
our knowledge about strategies for reaching diff- 
cult students. 

I must admit that it would be a colossal bore 
if every lesson and every student did what I 
expected. Occasionally, even my teaching bores me. 
If I repeat an assignment or an activity too many 
times, I begin to feel disinterested in what students 


are doing. I want to feel engaged and excited about 
my classroom, but when I analyze my feelings, I 
realize that I am miserable because I am no longer 
learning anything. I must look for ways to make 
changes or start a fresh approach. In contrast, I 
loathe changes that come from outside sources that 
I cannot control or give input to. Being angry about 
the imposed initiatives takes far too much energy 
that could better be used to advocate positive 
changes; consequently, I have to force myself to 
learn from the experience. I privilege my need to be 
constantly learning from my classroom. This is not 
to say that I cannot learn from others, but it is 
within my own classroom that I learn what works 
and what doesn’t work. Each term I choose an eth- 
nographic project for study in the research labora- 
tory of my classroom. Teaching is a paradox because 
it is the type of job that is impossible to totally fig- 
ure out. The only answers are the ones that you cre- 
ate every day with your students. 


3. Cherish Your Literacy. 


As Frank Smith says, teachers welcome students to 
the literacy club. If we want our students to desire 
membership, our active participation must demon- 
strate that the club is worth joining. Certainly, 
teachers read and write all the time as part of the 
job, but we must find ways to steal time to read and 
write for our own pleasure. One of my team mem- 
bers, Candace Twynham, used to get up a half an 
hour early each day in order to have private time to 
read or write. My mother called this paying yourself 
first. Another colleague, David Seitz, reads a chapter 
a night aloud to his wife before turning off the light. 
I listen to audio books in my car as I drive to and 
from work. Another faculty member, an art teacher, 
had a husband who was chronically late, so she kept 
a novel in her purse that she only read when she had 
to wait for him. Others cope with the close quarters 
of flying coach by isolating themselves in a book. If 
the teachers lounge would become too gossipy for 
me, I would go sit in the back of an empty class- 
room or stairwell in order to take a reading or writ- 
ing vacation. When I am faced with a heinous 
writing task, I will give myself an equal amount of 
time to write something for myself first, so I feel less 
like my time is being monopolized by others. Dread- 
ing a task can take up more time than the task itself. 
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As motivation, some people join reading or writing 
groups to give themselves the commitment to pur- 
sue their own literacy. 

Part of reading and writing as a life pursuit is 
having friends who furnish the right kind of encour- 
agement and conversation. I always ask friends what 
books they have loved reading. When a friend raves 
and raves about a book, I know that I have to get it, 
particularly if that friend is a teacher. I only share 
my writing with peers who give me the type of 
feedback that I need. It helps to tell readers in 
advance whether minor repairs or total remodeling 
is needed. Friends who encourage me to take risks 
to send out an article or proposal are my personal 
cheerleaders. Conversations about books, movies, 
and real-life stories can feed creativity, whereas 
pointless phone calls can be interrupted by ringing 
your own doorbell. Untapped sources of creative 
input can be found by reaching outside of your 
home, school, or community. Teachers whom I have 
met at conferences send me wonderful email links 
to interesting articles or copies of what they have 
designed for their classrooms. Even the best school 
climate grows stagnant if you never seek ideas from 
outside of your home turf. 


4. Find the Courage to Develop 
New Ideas. 


Teachers have many sources for innovative strate- 
gies such as professional publications, university 
courses, national conferences, local organizational 
meetings, and collegial contacts. One of the advan- 
tages of bringing something new to your classroom 
is that wherever you came across the idea, your stu- 
dents will believe that you invented it. And in 
many ways you did because each teacher has to 
adapt a new method to a unique classroom context. 
I get many of my exciting publishing projects from 
an elementary colleague, Joan Smith; however, my 
students often credit me with being the crafting 
wizard. Regretfully, the first time that I try an idea, 
it May go awry in one or more ways. It takes cour- 
age to stick with it and work out the kinks. My 
best results usually happen when I solicit students’ 
input and suggestions. Many times, in my nervous 
first efforts I overlook obvious details that students 
can readily correct. Good ideas need to change as 
they evolve. When one student takes an assignment 
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in a different direction, I may find the seed for the 
germination of a brand-new project. For example, 
many of my students enjoy making scrapbooks for 
their multigenre projects, but I do not want them 
to feel that they have to buy expensive scrapbooks 
(Mack). A student in a local teacher’s classroom cre- 
ated a scrapbook out of file folders and called it a 
case file. This student has inspired me to experi- 
ment with file folders for a book project. Students 
can lead the way to wonderful innovations. 
Occasionally, we are all tempted to keep our 
best lessons just for ourselves, but sharing ideas 
always increases the likelihood that another teacher 
will add new features or apply it to another context. 
Years ago, I attended a workshop with author 
George Ella Lyon and wrote a “Where I’m From” 
poem based on her model. I enjoyed using this poem 
as a beginning-of-the-year assignment, so I shared it 
in several workshops. One teacher used this format 
for Of Mice and Men, having 
students write a “Where 
I’m From” poem in a char- 
acters voice. This started 
me thinking that many of 
my favorite writing assign- 
ments could be adapted for 
literary characters, enabling 
students to repeat a favorite 
format that had already been mastered. Some ideas 


the kinks. 


require moving outside of your comfort zone. For 
instance, the first few times that I used guided 


imagety as a prewriting strategy, I felt silly having 
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students close their eyes and listen as I described a 
setting. Each time that I listened to a peer, Karen 
Bollinger, lead this activity, I learned more about 
how she used the tone of her voice and sensory 
details to draw the students into an exploration of 
the scene. Ideas are organic things that need to grow 
and develop in order to come to fruition. 


5. Find Joy in What Students Accomplish. 


When my middle school reorganized to include 
sixth grade, our principal insisted that there were 
to be no holiday celebrations. I joked that schools 
should have their own holidays such as Infinitive 
Day or Metaphorical March Madness. Teachers find 
uncommon ways to celebrate students’ accomplish- 
ments. My daughter once came home from high 
school with the coveted Elvis Presley award that 
her history teacher bestowed daily during review 
week as a silly incentive—and 
that had to be carried proudly 
throughout the halls until the 
next class meeting. I use rub- 
ber stamps to quickly docu- 
ment drafts brought to class 
on time that even my students 
in prison and in the university 


found rewarding. I’m not sure 
common bedrock. 8 





why a stamp or a sticker could 
please an adult, but perhaps 
these tokens are a concrete acknowledgment of stu- 
dents’ participation that otherwise would be an 
unseen mark in a grade book. The greatest celebra- 
tion by far is not one with material rewards but one 
that presents a platform for students to take pride 
in sharing their work with a real audience. Once 
my father visited my classroom and my students 
lined up to show off their recent projects. In my 
husband’s school the custodian was a gregarious 
senior citizen whom all the students dearly loved; 
inviting him to class was preferred by far over any 
other guest. Likewise, partners from other grade 
levels or a local business can provide a meaningful 
audience. I have even had success displaying stu- 
dents’ work in hospitals, malls, restaurants, senior 
centers, and school board meetings. Organizing 
committees of students to plan and follow through 
with a celebration of their work may take time, but 
an authentic audience can become a motive for 
high-quality work. 


While major events can be exciting, don't 
overlook daily opportunities to witness potential 
greatness in your students. I have long marveled at 
how teachers can read a student’s paper and have 
the vision to see nuggets of gold among what others 
would classify as common bedrock. I once watched 
a first-grade teacher read a student paper full of 
invented spellings that was almost unreadable to 
me. This teacher had the wisdom to see the devel- 
opment of spelling conventions and rejoiced in the 
child’s first use of silent ¢. Whether it is the use of 
sensory details or subordinate clauses, English 
teachers have the professional ability to see the 
future in their students’ work. This is why I now 
like to keep a highlighter handy when I grade 
papers. In every paper I can find a remarkable word 
choice or sentence structure to add to my collection 
of Golden Quotes. When I hand back papers, stu- 
dents copy their golden sentence onto a filing card 
that I can use as examples for future minilessons. 
The whole paper does not have to be perfect for 
there to be one sentence or section worth noting. 
Some students even become immortalized in my 
greatest hits collection. Grading becomes more 
enjoyable for me when I start focusing on accom- 
plishments as well as improvements. 


6. Seek Things Other Than School 
That Give You Energy. 


Teaching is one of those jobs that could fill up every 
waking minute of every day if you let it. I used to 
spend the time that I wasn’t grading papers feeling 
horribly guilty. Like Scarlett O'Hara I have learned 
to assign a future time for worrying, rather than let- 
ting myself ruminate about what needs to be done 
when I am trying to fall asleep or when I have finally 
given myself permission to visit with a friend. My 
husband has taught me to increase my gumption by 
designating nongrading time and by building in 
treats that are my little rewards for long hours of 
wading through stacks of paper. Just like the charac- 
ters in novels, we offer more to our audience if we 
are rounded out by diverse interests rather than flat- 
tened into a one-dimensional stereotype. Everyone 
needs to pursue some form of art and music to feed 
the soul. I craft cards, bookmarks, and small jour- 
nals to give away to friends. Making art takes my 
mind off of pressing problems and gives a tangible 
product when I’m done. I also dance like a maniac to 
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live blues music that makes me feel young and alive 
and offers a totally different circle of friends. Too 
many teachers save their pleasurable pursuits until 
summer vacation. Just like a healthy body, we must 
take care of our mental health on a regular basis. 


7. Find Ways to Gather Positives. 


Our daughter created a daily means to promote a 
positive attitude that she shared with a student who 
was going through a difficult patch. Jessica advises 
that before your feet hit the floor in the morning, 
you should think of one positive thing that you can 
look forward to. This can even be a small thing such 
as new socks or a cupcake for lunch. Each morning, 
Jessica and the student shared their happy thoughts 
with each other. Promoting your own happiness 
need not be a big job; small things can put a smile 
on your face. I try to keep a funny-looking stuffed 
animal, inspirational saying, or decorative pencil on 
my desk to catch my eye when I need a pick-me-up. 
I have a friend who keeps a file folder for positive 
notes and thank-you cards that on bad days she 
pulls out to remind herself that she is a good teacher. 
My father hand-carved a “Genius” sign for his desk 
since he suspected that some people didn’t realize 
how smart he really was. His philosophy was that if 
you don’t toot your own horn, then you can’t expect 
anyone else to do it for you. 

We can prompt students to focus on the posi- 
tives and learn to give praise. After reading the 
scene in “Flowers for Algernon” (Keyes) in which 
Charlie is humiliated by the other workers in the 
bakery, I had students list traits that Charlie dem- 
onstrated that were praiseworthy and create an 
award for him. Then we began to enumerate the 
positive traits of other people in their lives who had 
never received awards for their goodness. Many 
praised previous teachers in our school system, so 
we sent out their award nominations through inter- 
office mail. Others gave awards to parents, friends, 
and neighbors. In keeping with my father’s philoso- 
phy, I encourage students to give me praise in the 
form of student surveys and evaluations. After a big 
unit or at the end of the term, I create a guided 
evaluation questionnaire. I find that it is counter- 
productive to just ask students what they like or 
dislike about my teaching. I really don’t need to 
know what they think about my fashion sense or 
my proboscis. Students may not consider that the 
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visual vocabulary poster that they did could have 
instead been a boring assignment to copy defini- 
tions out of the dictionary, so, I include prompts 
like this one: “Give reasons why you did or did not 
prefer doing the multigenre report rather than writ- 
ing a traditional research paper.” I still ask them to 
identify problems and make suggestions, but I 
make sure that my list includes an assessment of the 
underlying educational reasons for an innovative 
assignment or teaching strategy. In addition, I 
institute changes based on students’ feedback, and I 
announce that their comments motivated me to 
design a lesson or alter a policy. Like students, some 
administrators simply do not know the value of 
praise. Teachers can solicit positive comments from 
parents and superiors when applying for grants and 
awards, but we need to find ways to gather praise 
more frequently for feedback or as documentation 
for a teaching portfolio. I always try to thank stu- 
dents for their attendance and participation. It is 
easy to forget that students contribute to our suc- 
cess by their cooperation. What would we do with- 
out the brave soul who is willing to read Shakespeare 
aloud while holding a cardboard sword? We can 
also thank administrators for the opportunity to do 
the things that we prefer to do. Taking all the praise 
for a success lessens the likelihood that others will 
help our future success. 


8. Claim Your Own Mentors. 


Teaching is a field in which it is particularly diffi- 
cult to gain entry. I warn beginning teachers that 
they will get the worst desk, worst room, and worst 
students in the building. Veteran teachers laugh 
about how hard their first 
years were, but the number 
of wonderful teachers who 
leave the profession each ; 
year is a great loss. Recent success by their 
statistics from the National 
Commission on Teaching 
and America’s Future tell 
us that a third of all new 
teachers quit after three 
years and half leave after 





sword? 
five years. I remember a 


gifted science teacher who 
supercharged students’ curiosity by having them do 
hands-on activities but who quit after her first year. 


It is easy to forget that 
students contribute to our 


cooperation. What would 
we do without the brave 
soul who is willing to 
read Shakespeare aloud 
while holding a cardboard 
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Consequently, many of my students never knew her 
or had the experience of reassembling a boiled 
chicken’s bones. It only takes one teacher to become 
a positive force for a student’s 
whole life. Ask any adult for a 
cherished teacher memory, and 
you will know why it matters 
to both. Help your fellow 
teachers and find a mentor for 
yourself. 

When I read “Claiming 
an Education” by Adrienne 
Rich, I began to realize that I 





could seek out my own teachers and mentors rather 
than hoping one would be assigned to me. I have a 
friend who before starting a project asks for advice 
or guidance from others through email; he even net- 
works with people whom he has only met once or 
twice. Older generations are particularly generous 
with sharing their knowledge and experience and 
tend to have more respect for those who ask ques- 
tions. In contrast, those from the younger genera- 
tion have an untainted point of view to be considered. 
I have always valued the opinions of the skeptical 
students, who will tell me if an activity was too 
juvenile or tedious. Be sure to guide mentors by 
telling them exactly what type of advice or help that 
you need. They may not wish to comment on a par- 
ticular problem that you are having, but they may 
be able to remember a similar experience or may 
know of a friend who might have potential insights 
to share. Reading biographies or even poetry can 
offer literary mentors who demonstrate how to over- 
come bumps in the road. In particular, I have enjoyed 
reading about the lives of Sylvia Ashton Warner and 
James Herndon, the biographies of Henry David 
Thoreau and Booker T. Washington, and the poetry 
of Maya Angelou and Billy Collins. Everyone is 
entitled to a mentor or two to their liking. 


9. Decide to Think, Feel, 
and Act Differently. 


Taking responsibility for your own emotions 1s 
never easy. Vygotsky, one of my favorite textual 
mentors, describes emotion as a purposeful inner 
guide to behavior and a tool no less important 
than thinking (Educational 102-07). In particular, 
Vygotsky privileges art, including literature, as a 


way to use catharsis to transform feelings into reso- 
lution (Psychology 244). A more contemporary theo- 
rist, Lynn Worsham, emphasizes that emotion is 
the objective of all types of education “wherever 
schooling happens to occur: in the public sphere, in 
the family, in the classroom, in popular culture, in 
high culture, in the workplace, in scholarly texts” 
(163). By becoming more thoughtful about emo- 
tions, teachers can model how to think critically 
about the emotions that we choose to enact. Eleanor 
Roosevelt writes, “No one can make you feel infe- 
rior without your consent.” My mother shared with 
me her early experiences with changing emotions. 
Finding ways to think about the situation differ- 
ently enabled her to deal with an older brother who 
had numerous ways of provoking her angry feel- 
ings. She realized that getting angry only gave him 
more power over her. This is not to say that she ever 
had more power in a family in which a male child 
was favored, but she learned that becoming more 
conscious of her emotions could prevent her from 
becoming victimized by her feelings, thus giving 
her more power within her life. Emotions are social 
in that they exist between people and cultural in 
that they exist among social roles. We have the 
power to resist and remake these social roles. The 
question becomes how to resist the emotions that 
you dislike and promote the emotions that you 
want to feel. 

If I choose to feel positively about my teach- 
ing, I must identify the strategies that contribute 
to my energy and enthusiasm and then accept the 
agency to act in ways that help me to enjoy teach- 
ing. Only I can make myself miserable. If I don’t 
like my emotions, I can think, feel, and act differ- 
ently. I have the power to make teaching and learn- 
ing joyous for myself and hopefully for my students 


as well. ) 
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English Journal Wins 2008 APEX Award 


Under the editorship of Louann Reid, English Journal has earned a 2008 APEX Award for Excellence in 
Magazine and Journal Writing. According to Louann, “The award recognizes quality in writing, which is a 
tribute not only to the authors but also to the many people who edit, copyedit, and proofread the manu- 
scripts.” This is the fifth APEX Award of Excellence given to EJ during Louann’s editorship, and it was based 
on the writing in the January 2008 issue. We congratulate Louann Reid and all the EJ authors and staff on 
their success! 
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Writing Mentors: Improving Students’ 
Nonfiction Writing Skills 


Sandi Marinella 

Chandler-Gilbert Community College, Chandler, 
Arizona, and Rio Salado College, Tempe, Arizona 
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One lesson I learned—from 30 years of high school 
teaching—is the value of connecting students to 
eloquent and powerful nonfiction essays. With stu- 
dent input, I have designed several activities for 
helping students develop nonfiction writing. 


Writing Mentors 


For this activity, I ask students to research and 
choose a well-known author of nonfiction to be a 
“mentor” for their writing. They may select a mem- 
oirist, historian, humorist, self-help guru, or sports 
writer. With the help of librarians, bookstore clerks, 
and students, I can recommend many authors: Maya 
Angelou, Dave Barry, Daniel Boorstein, Bill Bry- 
son, Art Buchwald, Joan Didion, Annie Dillard, 
Ellen Goodman, Thomas Friedman, Robert Ful- 
ghum, Barbara Kingsolver, Rick Reilly, Andy 
Rooney, and Lewis Thomas. I ask students to read 
an entire book or 100 pages of their mentor’s writ- 
ing to learn what they can from their mentor about 
powerful nonfiction writing. The next two activi- 
ties assist their efforts. 


The Word Box 


When I introduce the concept of Writing Mentors, 
I always embed a “word box” in the written assign- 
ment. A word box is a box on the assignment sheet 


in which key concepts of powerful nonfiction writ- 
ing are listed. The words guide students in their 
examinations of their writing mentors and guide 
our follow-up class discussions. We define these 
words carefully and then we search for uses of these 
elements of style in works we read together and in 
our mentors’ writings. Some of my favorite words 
to help students unwind the tricks of style include 
tone, mood, point of view, imagery, syntax, diction, hyper- 
bole, humor, irony, sarcasm, simile, metaphor, pattern of 
organization, parallelism, repetition, and voice. | have 
also found a few structural words—just a few—sup- 
port our discussions. These might include thesis, 
audience, purpose, and theme, or details, examples, facts, 
statistics, and anecdotes. The key goal of the word box 
is to help students to uncover and recognize these 
powerful uses of stylistics. 


Mentor Reviews 


The grand finale of these activities allows students 
to write about their mentors. Students imagine 
they are trying to help their mentors sell their writ- 
ing to the public. They bring all their mentors’ 
writing and their own notes to class to assist them 
in their reviews. I remind the students that we have 
been unearthing powerful strategies of varied writ- 
ers from Didion to Barry, and I ask them to write 
three magic words (concepts from the word box) to 
help guide their writing. Then I ask students to use 
those concepts as they compose a review that sum- 
marizes and analyzes their mentor’s writing. Often, 
after the review, I ask students to select an incident 
from their own lives and to write about it using the 
same stylistic concepts their writing mentors helped 
them to learn more about. 
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Writing Book Reviews for Real Audiences 
and Real Purposes 
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New Jersey City University 
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It was late August and I was sitting at the first offi- 
cial staff meeting. My eyes wandered to piles of 
unopened boxes stacked in the corner. What are 
these? I asked the librarian during a coffee break. 

“Oh, the new books. I haven’t had time to 
open them yet.” 

An idea was born. 

I offered to help the librarian unpack and sort 
the books by genre and input them into the data- 
base. Then I ventured even further. What if my stu- 
dents could take these new books out during the 
first week of school? I outlined an idea: students 
would select a new book, write a review, and create 
a poster to encourage teachers and students to read 
it. ’'d display the reviews in a public binder in the 
library and hang the posters on the library walls so 
the students’ reviews and posters would be read and 
considered by library patrons. All in time for Back 
to School night! 

Since then, this idea has evolved into a unit I 
begin every new school year with, though I make 
changes in how I teach it. Some years I teach adver- 
tising techniques and have students apply one in 
their posters; other years I teach various forms of 
poetry and have students use one in their posters 
(limericks and haikus are popular). 

For this unit, students begin the year with 
reading, responding about their reading in journals, 
writing a persuasive essay, and creating a visual to 
represent their chosen book. We examine book and 
movie reviews from newspapers and magazines, 
analyzing what comprises a review. I stress that we 
are creating a book review for the entire school to 
use. The review has to include a great lead to attract 
readers, a short summary of the novel, and a recom- 
mendation. I teach students leads of several types: 
traditional, question, action, quotation, and reflec- 
tive leads. I only allow positive reviews. When stu- 
dents don’t like a book, I suggest they switch titles. 
I conference with each student to assist with leads 
and essay structure. Students engage in process 
writing through peer revision and peer-editing 


Teacher to Teacher 


exercises. Furthermore, I always model the process 
by writing my own review of a new book and I 
include my review in the binder. 

I place each year’s reviews in a three-ring 
binder—with a student-decorated cover—and I 
create a table of contents and a cross reference: 
reviews are alphabetical by title and the cross refer- 
ence lists students alphabetically and the titles of 
books they reviewed. The librarian displays the 
binders, and they are used again and again by teach- 
ers and students. Many books are taken out based 
on the posters and reviews. 

Befriend your school librarian! You too can 
open those boxes, crack the spines of new titles, get 
students reading within the first few days of school, 
get them writing, and get them creating art. (Email 
Lisa Winkler to see the handouts she uses in class 
for her unit on Book Reviews.) 


Student Voice: Writing a Group Story 
with New Vocabulary 


Jonathan Tsui 

Student of English teacher A. Richard Broan 
Parsippany High School 

Parsippany, New Jersey 

Mr. Broan's email address: arbroan@yahoo.com 


At the beginning of the school year, every English 
teacher has one valuable opportunity: either tell 
students to bring with them every day their pencil 
and paper or their pillow and comforter. This pre- 
cious opportunity is to make an exciting first 
impression that conveys to students how the teacher 
teaches and what to expect from the class. For many 
teachers, simply distributing class rules, handing 
out textbooks, and collecting summer homework 
will do. However, a teacher who wishes for stu- 
dents to enjoy class will undertake something more 
creative. 

Students enjoy exciting, original activities. 
Teachers want to incorporate learning into the fun 
and learn names on the first day. One creative activ- 
ity that would appease both students and the 
teacher is writing a group story using vocabulary 
words. For that, each student receives a vocabulary 
word along with its definition and part of speech. 
The teacher then explains how the story will 
proceed by using a vocabulary word. First, the 
teacher states his or her name and says the word, 
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the definition, and part of speech. After that, the 
teacher starts the story with a humorous sentence, 
such as, “In the jungle, Johnny encountered a pun- 
gent smell coming from a river.” 

After completing the sentence, the teacher 
should add an action phrase, such as, “When all of a 


sudden .. .” or “Out of nowhere .. .” Following, 


students can take turns raising their hands, explain- 
ing their vocabulary words, and continuing the 
story. This is one of many activities that an English 
teacher can use to launch an exciting new school 
year. Teachers simply need to find that one opening 
activity that everyone will enjoy. After that, students 
will dread hearing the bell ring to end class! Fy 





Nobody Is Sleeping Now 


The old year ascends into the mountains, leaving violets 


at the gated way to the underworld, that alehouse, 
amid the muddy hoofprints where life stamps and steams 
like a horse and is gone with the lighting of the lamps. 


Give me the petals that lead us out where we evaporate 


as essence, bring me the sunflower crazed with light. 

Let’s talk manifest splendor, your soft backwash on the shore 
and me shaken by the almost audible breathing 

of your off-the-shoulder evenings, I commit myself to you, 


I am nothing but the spark that fears the nameless dead 


As theit sobbing comes to me, 


cold gibbons, birds for potions, 


a portion of mist as it lays low on the water, 


a cup of moon riding west and hidden spores 


cry out as one and J want you to touch my face again. 


Nobody is sleeping now. 
How can they? 


We each have a letter from the rim of the world. 


It sits where we left it, on the kitchen table under the clementines, 
the smudged paper smelling of woodsmoke and firelight written 


where water laps the fluted shell, 


where the domed sky shines and burns, 
where above the unbreakable mirror, the air is one soft wing, 


where you touch the place once roughened, 


where we make soon this cure, this sheet of bronzed water eddied 
by the dancing of gypsies, the poultices of Mongols, 
where the New Year comes to the village, banging a gong. 


—Jeffrey Levine 
©2008 by Jeffrey Levine 


Jeffrey Levine is the author of two books of poetry: Rumor of Cortez, which was nominated for a 2006 Los Angeles Times 
Literary Award in Poetry, and Mortal, Everlasting, which won the 2002 Transcontinental Poetry Prize. Levine is editor-in-chief 
and publisher of Tupelo Press and teaches English literature at the Kingswood-Oxford School, West Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Incorporating Student 
Choice: Reflective 
Practice and the Courage 


to Change 


Katie Dredger was a 
successful AP English 
Literature and 
Composition teacher when 
she began questioning the 
exclusivity her course 
represented. Here she 
shares how she was able to 
open her course to all 


students willing to attempt 





learned early in my career to shut 

my door and teach. While I was 

frustrated by a rigid curriculum 

that did not meet the needs of all of 
my students, I didn’t feel any power to challenge 
the assigned course outline. I learned to execute a 
lesson plan that incorporated approved curriculum 
when supervisors settled in the back of my class- 
room to observe. Otherwise, I went back to teach- 
ing my way, modeling my cooperating teachers and 
my most respected high school and college instruc- 
tors, and dealing with “the push and pull of class- 
room realities” (Pirie 6). 

Although I did not know it at the time, my 
frustrations mirrored many who leave the profes- 
sion. National studies show former teachers find 
more autonomy over their work and more personal 
influence on policies and practices in their new pro- 
fessions than they did as public school teachers 
(Marvel et al. 3). We know, as teachers, the frustra- 
tions of prescribed, strictly enforced curricula. We 
know this leads some to leave the profession. 

But do we, who are so frustrated by strict 
rules, allow our students the power of choice? 
Doesn’t it make sense that secondary students feel as 
constrained by content mandates as their teachers? 
We can teach the skills and processes of English 
without a one-size-fits-all approach. Students can 
succeed when we allow them to choose the courses 
they take, the texts they read, the processes of their 
growth, and the products of their achievements. 


Changing Demographics: 
Who Has the Right to Take AP? 


By the time I was asked to teach Advanced Place- 
ment English Literature and Composition in 1998, 


the challenge, while 
the demographics 
at my school con- 
sisted of approxi- 
mately 21% mi- 
nority students, 
14% low-income, and 35% four-year-college-bound 
(National Center for Education Statistics). In con- 
trast, the dozen students in my class were all white, 


maintaining and even 


raising her intellectual 





standards. 


four-year-college-bound, and all were middle-class. 
The student catalog listed the class as a highly selec- 
tive, work-intensive course. The district-guided cur- 
riculum, essentially a British literature survey, began 
with Beowulf and The Canterbury Tales and included 
three Shakespearean tragedies: Othello, Hamlet, and 
King Lear. Fresh from a summer AP workshop, I felt 
the pull of the modern texts that I wanted to teach. I 
didn’t feel that I had the authority to vary much from 
my district’s curriculum, and I knew that the Shake- 
speare that I loved was rich with language and themes 
that would allow for success on the AP exam. My 
students, all young scholars, invigorated me. That 
class was like an intellectual holiday. We wrestled 
with Grendel; commiserated with the Wife of Bath; 
bled with Othello, Hamlet, and Lear; moved 
(quickly) to Austen, Dickens, Hardy, and then to 
great poets, among them Blake, Browning, and 
Donne. When the AP scores came out in July, my 
district sent me a certificate commending me for the 
tremendous feat that we had achieved: in my school, 
which was significantly lower socioeconomically than 
the rest of the district, all of the students passed the 
test. My students had earned an unprecedented num- 
ber of 5s, the highest score possible. I felt successful. 

The feeling didn’t last. Some current profes- 
sional literature and one student changed my think- 
ing about my idea of success. Caleb was the most 
gifted student leader that I had ever known, but his 
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dedication to the student government coupled with 
his organizational struggles hindered his grades. At 
the time, a grade of a B or better in eleventh-grade 
English and a teacher recommendation were required 
for an AP course. Because of Caleb’s borderline grade 
in the prerequisite course, 
when he approached me about 
taking my twelfth-grade AP 
English course, I said no. I felt 
that the workload would 
impede his extracurricular 
activities and cause him too 
much stress. Four years later, 
after graduating from college 
and winning a graduate fellowship to an Ivy League 
school, Caleb returned to my high school. I remem- 
ber wondering what it was that made me think that 
he could not succeed in my class. 

I asked myself whether all students could 
benefit from the strengths of an AP curriculum. 
And why should students have to choose between 
hours of homework and leadership in the student 
government? Could I teach my AP course differ- 
ently? Instead of asking whether each child in my 
class was in the correct placement, I asked, “What 
circumstances will be the most effective catalyst for 
this student’s development?” (Tomlinson 9). 

The platform of AP was changing, too. 
Nationally, teachers were encouraged to admit stu- 
dents to AP courses without teacher recommenda- 
tions. A colleague of mine, also an AP English 
teacher, embraced this philosophy, and we discussed 
the damage done when students, especially students 
on the cusp of being capable, are denied the chance 
to succeed in the course. We considered the possible 
detrimental effects to our top dozen or so students. 
Would diluting the talent of a class diminish the 
learning of those most gifted? How could we retain 
the challenge for all students while filling our 
courses with anyone interested? I decided it was 
wrong to deny students a chance. 

I knew that there were naysayers and that the 
parents of my most-gifted students liked their 
mini—private school within our public one. Their 
elitist reactions mirrored those reported in a recent 
study of student attitudes toward traditional track- 
ing structures: the highest-achieving students felt 
that the meritocracy was necessary and “believed 
their inherent intelligence and motivation war- 
ranted greater access to good teachers and rigorous 


curriculum” (Yonezawa and Jones 19). While I was 
filled with righteous indignation toward this snob- 
bery, I was experienced enough to recognize its 
implications. I could not sacrifice my best students 
to this action research project. I tried to tell myself 
that if I sacrificed a few 5s, it was OK, that all stu- 
dent experiences were important. 


Weighing the Unintended 
Consequences of Inclusion 


I did not underestimate the chance I took. The par- 
ents of my AP students were generally supportive 
but would not have agreed to anything that would 
impede their children scoring less than the coveted 
5. Still, I persevered, and I dropped entrance crite- 
ria for my course; I only asked that students make 
the choice to accept a challenge. I visited eleventh- 
grade English classrooms and invited students with 
statements like, “If you are considering college, try 
this course.” The numbers slowly grew, but I did 
not deviate much from the prescribed curriculum. I 
increased my time working with students after 
school and extended reading and project deadlines. 
I taught explicit reading strategies and dropped a 
few texts, electing close reading of fewer passages. 
By 2004, 88 students, 30% of the senior class, 
enrolled in the course. 


Limited Choice: A Safe Challenge 
to the Status Quo 


That year, responding to Alfie Kohn’s reminder that 
“students do better when they are given choices” 
(8), I took a chance. I safely challenged my district’s 
curriculum. I was not quite the maverick I had been 
in my younger days, when I would have shut the 
door and told the students to read anything they 
wanted. Instead, excited by my purpose, I started 
with Shakespeare. Over six weeks we danced with 
The Bard through three great tragedies as I allowed 
students to construct their own meaning from one 
of the texts instead of all three. 

Early in the marking period, I introduced the 
three texts. I shared themes, characters, length, 
and varied plots. I was as honest as I could be about 
each level of difficulty. Students were given a week’s 
time (outside class) to choose a text and a group (if 
desired). I felt comfortable guiding decisions as 
this process unfolded, but I conscientiously 
respected the students’ decisions. In class, they col- 
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laborated to determine process and product. I gave and literary devices, wove recurring themes and 
few parameters: Mondays and Fridays (as shown in language, explored literacy critiques in various 
Figure 1) were structured by me and I promised no lenses, and shared poetry with related themes. 
outside work. On these two days, I varied system- Tuesdays were reserved for Othello group presenta- 
atic vocabulary instruction, reviewed text structure tions, Wednesdays for Hamlet, and Thursdays for 





FIGURE 1. Student-Suggested Project Choices 


WEEK | MONDAY TUESDAY: WEDNESDAY: THURSDAY: 
OTHELLO HAMLET LEAR 
iaicade Mondays were Student work time 


reserved for plot 

comparisons of Act 1: dramatic Act 1: class Act 1: three 
the three texts interpretation in viewing and digital stories 
and other modern dress and discussion of told from the 
literature, language Kenneth Branagh's | perspectives of 
language analysis, Hamlet Cordelia, Lear, 
and systematic and Edmund 
vocabulary 












FRIDAY 


Fridays were 
writing days. We 
reflected on 
passages, analyzed 
language choices, 
or connected 
themes to our 
lives. The 
comparisons of the 



















































































































instruction. We Act 2: Socratic Act 2: a romp Act 2: King Lear | three tragedies 
incorporated seminar led by through the in musical became obvious, 
poetry and related students Internet, with sites | interpretation. as did the 
essays during this worth Students chose | relevance of each 
i bookmarking, songs with text. even in 
including podcasts | themes and modern society. 
at http://www moods that 
.folger.edu and mirrored the 





discovery of a text. 
Macbeth literary 
field trip with 
Google Earth at 
http://www 


.googlelittrips.org 



































Act 3: students 
created a 
paraphrase game 
where students 
worked in small 
groups to interpret 
text 


Act 3: an 
original graphic 
novel of the act 
shared with the 
class 


Act 3: viewing of 
selections of film O 
and poster that 
compared/ 
contrasted versions 


























Act 4: the fool 
recites his 
important 
insights while a 
class discussion 
encourages 
reflection 


Act 4: a mock Dr. 
Phil episode with 
Hamlet, Ophelia, 
Gertrude, and 

Claudius 


Act 4: Desdemona 
depicted in art, 
symbolic 
representations, 
and sharing of an 
original 
Desdemona in 
colored pencil 






































Act 5: selections 
from Ran, the 
Japanese epic, 
and discussion 


Act 5: live 
performance of 
the final scene, 
leaving Fortinbras 
to bring closure 






Act 5: video-taped 
dramatic 
interpretation 









This figure depicts the use of class time (45 minutes). Students (groups of about eight) were not limited to these 
suggestions. Because students were required to take an active role in three of the five presentations, presentation 
committees tended to comprise about five members. 
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King Lear. The students proposed their presenta- 
tion ideas, including an original dramatic produc- 
tion, film, class involvement, and modern 
technology use such as video editing, music, or the 
Internet. Each person had to serve on three of five 
committees (each representing an act), and each 
had to present a dramatic reading of a soliloquy. 
The students were left to decide who, when, and 
how to structure each presentation. 

Each group constructed meaning and shared 
its interpretations, and the understandings of the 
rest of the class grew in ways that I could not have 
imagined. Only three students, probably the future 
English majors, chose King Lear. Their attention to 
the text was astounding. And, no, the rest of the 
class never read King Lear, but I had to ask myself 
whether they would have within my traditional 
approach. Furthermore, the students’ expertise with 
video-editing software astounded me. I learned 
more in that six-week time period as a teacher than 
I had in years. As Sara Kajder’s student explained, I 
was no longer the only expert in the room; my stu- 
dents constructed their own meaning and used the 
Internet to research various technologies to share 
their constructed meaning. 

I continued that year with the philosophy 
that students can choose their own reading, that 
they do not /ave to read the whole text, that engage- 
ment is increased when students are given freedom 
and a forum for collaboration, that schoolwork 
should be personally constructed and meaningful if 
it is going to engage their evenings and weekends. 
My students were more dedicated to these projects 
than anything I had ever assigned. These children- 
turned-scholars demonstrated Richard Allington’s 
assertion that managed choice yields a “level of 
engagement in academic work {that is} high and 
sustained” (278). The culminating 45-minute 
timed-writing assessment produced some of the 
best writing I had seen. 


Then: Success; Now: Deep Satisfaction 


That summer, as I waited with trepidation for the 
July AP score report delivery, I reread students’ 
spring course evaluations. Students felt challenged, 
even going so far as to state that although they were 
worried about the effect of the “other kids” (nontra- 
ditional AP students), they were surprised by the 
rigor of the course and they felt rewarded by the 


experience. I reassured myself that I would continue 
to be experientially open, that I could improve next 
year. I could weather whatever storm awaited me. 
After that first experimental year, I looked over my 
“predictions list’—the list I make every spring 
where I privately imagine the AP score of each stu- 
dent in my class based on my AP training and all 
the classroom assessments. I hoped for at least five 
scores of 5, and I expected that at least 50 of the 88 
would pass the exam with a 3 or better. I braced 
myself for about ten 1s. Because every student in 
the class chose to take the test, I was encouraged. 

The intrinsic rewards of my experiment were 
great; I had sent minorities, English language learn- 
ets, and mainstreamed special education students 
off to college in greater numbers that one year than 
all of my previous years of teaching combined. 

Those students who would have been success- 
ful without me learned to mentor others and grew 
socially in ways I had not expected. Still, I needed 
the extrinsic reward of the AP score report: Every 
student met or exceeded my expectations, and 
eleven of the students had achieved a perfect score. 
When I received a district commendation for AP 
scores that year, I felt a deeper satisfaction than I 
did on the receipt of that first certificate years ear- 
lier. It wasn’t simply that I stepped back and gave 
the students in my mixed-ability classroom a 
choice. I used tools to diagnose and differentiate. 
On reflection, I noted that these two building 
blocks allowed for student achievement. 


Meeting Students Where They Are: 
Diagnosing Reading Level, interests, 
and Motivation 


I completed diagnostic work with my students 
before embarking on this project. Student achieve- 
ment on careful selections of past AP exams gave me 
a sense of the reading levels. I was also able to access 
past PSAT verbal scores and state assessment scores. 
I discovered that students reading below grade level 
had enrolled in the course. Instead of approaching 
the guidance counselor for a student course change, 
I approached the media specialist for appropriate 
text choices and referred to my professional library 
for best practices in teaching reading comprehen- 
sion at a variety of ability levels. 

Readers at all ages are more capable when the 
subject appeals to them. Adolescents have myriad 
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experiences, and connecting these experiences to 
the text increases motivation (Alvermann and 
Moore 403). Taking the time early in the semester 
to learn about students’ hobbies, talents, and goals 
was elemental in my success with guiding student 
reading choices. I had great success with journals. I 
gave prompt ideas but didn’t mandate them (see 
figs. 2-5). Topics that encouraged students to share 
their experiences with reading and their lives out- 
side of school were especially rich. I could encour- 
age students to attempt more difficult texts when 
they had an interest in the subject and a relation- 
ship with me. I was able to motivate a student when 
I knew his or her future plans by offering authentic 
purposes for reading and writing, often shared per- 
sonally before or after class. Additionally, I recog- 
nized that students have prior knowledge that I 
could only imagine, and that student experiences, 
especially with language learners, are different from 
mine. These journal entries were invaluable as I 
balanced standardized assessments with students’ 
perceptions of themselves as readers and how they 
felt about the traditional practice of literary analy- 
sis. I was able to gauge students’ comments in com- 
bination with my own judgments and students’ 
prior achievement in order to determine appropri- 
ate reading selections (see fig. 3). 

Seasoned teachers know that burn-out, often 
called “senioritis,” affects even the best high school 
students. When guiding student text, process, and 
product choice, I considered student work ethic. 


FIGURE 2. Suggested Journal Topics to Diagnose 
Reading Affect 


Create a timeline of your reading life. Include your first 
reading experiences and any books, magazines, or 
websites that you can recall being favorites and when. 
Color code types of reading and use personal symbols 
to indicate your emotional response to each text. You 
may use http://www.xtimeline.com if you choose. 


What are your goals personally and professionally? 
Where will you work? What will your family look like? 
What will you read? Choose any year in the future and 
share your vision. How will your current reading help 
you achieve your goals? 


Create a pie graph [see fig. 4] of the way you spend a 
typical weekday. Create another of your ideal weekday. 
Do the same for a weekend day. Explain why your 
actual time allocation does or does not compare to the 
ideal. What would you like to change? How will your 
time allocation allow you to reach your goals in life? 


Katie Dredger 


Some students live to read; others have to make it 
to a three-hour basketball practice before picking 
up a younger sibling from the day-care center. 
When students are invited 
to share how they spend 
their time each day (see fig. 
4), two important things 
occur. The teacher acknowl- 
edges and values these con- 


| recognized that students 
have prior knowledge 
that | could only imagine, 
and that student 


Orr experiences, especiall 
flicting pressures, and the P a y 


students see that their daily 
choices of time affect their 


with language learners, 





are different from mine. 


ultimate life goals. Some- 

times students need this simple exercise to change 
their day-to-day time allocations, and others feel 
that at least their teacher knows of these existing 
constraints. Diagnostic work of this kind is invalu- 
able when guiding student choice. It is hard for 
students to be motivated to read when their lives 
are so cluttered. 

Text, however, can foster motivation (Guthrie 
and Wigfield 422). Journal entries and student- 
produced graphs give teachers information to guide 
reading choices. These responses may remind teach- 
ers that often students are reading; they are just not 
reading the traditionally assigned texts. While we 
must diagnose general levels of motivation, tapping 
into the best-case scenario for students can be the 


FIGURE 3. Suggested Journal Topics to Diagnose 
Reading Ability 


Consider your assigned reading in high school. List the 
assigned texts that you have read independently. Place 
an asterisk (*) beside the titles that you read in their 
entirety, a check plus (V+) next to the texts that you 
read most of, a check (V) next to the texts that you 
read some of, and a check minus (V-) next to the 
assigned texts that you did not read outside of class 
independently at all. Explain. 


Describe your perceived ability as a reader. Create a line 
graph with grades 1-12 on the x axis and your 
perceived ability on the y axis [see fig. 5]. Interpret the 
results. 


When your teacher suggests the meaning of a symbol 
and possible themes of texts, are you generally 
frustrated, surprised, or satisfied? Explain how you 
usually respond to these emotions in English class. 


What reading for school are you most successful with? 
What readings outside of school enrich you? Consider 
books, websites, magazines, newspapers, blogs, etc. 
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Incorporating Student Choice: Reflective Practice and the Courage to Change 


FIGURE 4. Student Allocation of Time—Weekday 


Sample Graph: Allocation of Time - 
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difference between reading enjoyment and aliteracy 
in the classroom. These probing journal prompts 
can be the bridge that joins the students’ lives out- 
side of school with the teacher’s preconceived 
notions of those lives. Students will share the rea- 
sons that they don’t read. We just have to ask. 


They're All Different! Differentiating 
Content, Process, and Product 


I started with a safe unit that allowed for limited 
student choice among three Shakespearean trage- 
dies. Then, I got bolder. In my tenth-grade class, it 
became obvious that some students succeeded with 
independent reading of To Kill a Mockingbird, some 
found the screenplay helpful, and others benefited 
from watching the film prior to guided reading. 
Some students’ interests were piqued when reading 
related court cases during the time of Jim Crow, 
others with psychological cases that mirrored Boo 
Radley’s. When considering classroom objectives, 
text choice is profound. Douglas Fisher and Gay 
Ivey agree, explaining that the class novel is only 
effective when teacher objectives are that students 
become familiar with the characters, plots, and 
themes of the particular work: “Literature provides 
the reader with a mirror to examine oneself, a win- 
dow to consider alternative experiences and beliefs, 
and a door to walk through forever changed.” And, 
there isn’t one text “that does this for every mem- 
ber of every class at the same time” (496). If the 
vocabulary or text structure is too difficult, there is 
little point in asking that students read indepen- 
dently. While, especially for adolescents, meaning 
is often created in collaboration, group work is 





FIGURE 5. Attitude toward Reading Over Time 
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painful for some. Deadlines can vary; amount and 
ways of reading can diverge. Some compose in out- 
lines, some on the keyboard, and some with pen on 
paper. Some students thrive with current technol- 
ogy; others prefer to cut and paste magazine pic- 
tures on a collage. 

I hear teachers complain that they would love 
to give choices but that they simply cannot differ- 
entiate product, that students have to be prepared 
for the test. I disagree. Students can choose how to 
demonstrate their knowledge; by high school, most 
know how to take standardized assessments. Drama 
productions are not staged in their entirety until 
the dress rehearsal; football players do not train in 
full pads for 60 minutes of intense hitting every 
practice; runners do not practice for a marathon by 
running 26 miles. They train in a variety of ways 
and run shorter, more pleasurable, distances in 
preparation. 


From Risk-Taking to Personal Satisfaction 


This major shift in my thinking often frustrated 
and challenged me. I doubted myself and at times 
reverted to my traditional strategies that empha- 
sized breadth over depth. I forgave myself and per- 
severed with my new philosophy that English 
curriculum should be differentiated. To reach the 
greatest variety of learners, I had to offer students 
some choices. To find deep satisfaction, I had to 
have the courage to change. 

I continue to wonder why we are still having 
this conversation, why student choices are still so 
limited in many English classrooms. Is it because 
some teachers are so wedded to the one text they 
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have been “teaching” for years? Are we, as teach- 
ers, concerned that students will choose a text that 
they read last year or that is the “territory” of the 
subsequent teacher? Is it because some principals 
do not want to fight the battle that can result 
when parents challenge book choices? Is it because 
district assessments are content driven? Is it 
because some supervisors don’t trust the choices 
that teachers may allow students to make? In my 
classroom experimentation, I achieved the confi- 
dence that allowed me to be a teacher leader. I no 
longer felt the need to teach a different lesson plan 
for the shows that were my twice-yearly evaluative 
observations. I earned respect in dialogue with my 
colleagues and supervisors, searching for a better 
way. I allowed myself the possibility of failure, but 
I did what I enjoyed. This is what our students 
need to do, too. H 
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“Short Story Fair: Responding to Short Stories in Multiple Media and Genres” invites students to read short stories 
from a collection in small groups and then prepare responses in multiple media and genres to be shared in a culmi- 


nating Short Story Fair. Students’ presentations in the fair focus on communicating basic information about the story 
and encouraging others in the class to consider reading the piece. By the end of the activity, students have been 
exposed to dozens of short stories and their literary elements. http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view 
.asp?id=418 
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one of the most common 


issues associated with 
grammar-check software. 


The word processor is 


applications used, yet 
language arts teachers 
may not address the 


Reva Potter and Dorothy Fuller 


My New Teaching 
Partner? Using the 
Grammar Checker in 
Writing Instruction 


Seventh-grade English 
teacher Reva Potter and 
education professor 
Dorothy Fuller collaborate 
on a study that shows that 
using computer grammar 
checkers may improve 
students’ confidence and 


their understanding of key 





grammatical concepts. 





omeone else is teaching my (Reva’s) 
students grammar terminology, 

usage, and mechanics. Actually, 

something else is teaching my stu- 
dents grammar, and although I do not always agree 
with this teacher, I have decided to embrace it. It is 
tireless, relentless, and follows my students from 
one composition to another on their computers. My 
new teaching partner is the word processor’s gram- 
mar checker. 

The grammar checker does not intimidate me 
or make me fear for my job as an English teacher; in 
fact, it makes me realize that in 
today’s electronic writing envi- 
ronments, the students need me 
more than ever. For instance, 
my students need someone to 
explain why the powerful gram- 
mar checker does not correct 
such sentences as “Little Women 





wete a great book,” or “The 
cows or the pig find the grass.” 
I have discovered that my students can learn from the 
grammar checker, but not without my guidance. 


Grammar at Our Fingertips 


Even for those who are not language arts teachers, 
grammar instruction is difficult to avoid. As uni- 
versal as a blinking cursor, it is waiting on our lap- 
top, home, school, and workplace computers. Young 
and old alike, cautiously or carelessly, we are all 
tutored by the word processor’s grammar checker. 
The grammar checker slipped quietly into our 
classrooms, allowing students to make improve- 
ments to their documents without the over-the- 


shoulder assistance of the teacher. The word processor 
is one of the most common applications used, yet 
language arts teachers may not address the issues 
associated with grammar-check software. They may 
also overlook the capability of this omnipresent tool 
to teach grammar in a relevant and engaging way. 
Research on word processing grammar check- 
ers is limited but provides insights about the capa- 
bilities and concerns related to the use of grammar 
checkers in the classroom. Research suggests three 
main ideas: teachers should approach grammar 
checkers critically; students have limited compe- 
tency with the grammar tools; and classroom 
instruction can incorporate use of the grammar 
checker (Jensen; McGee and Ericsson; Vernon). 
First and foremost, teachers must look at 
grammar-check programs thoughtfully. As Tim 
McGee and Patricia Ericsson so aptly put it, “Mind- 
lessly accepting a piece of software is irresponsible— 
even if everyone in the world is using it, even if we 
can't really change it, even if we're afraid of breaking 
it” (465). Before teachers ask students to use the 
software critically, they must be critical themselves. 
Teachers should carefully consider the use of the 
grammar checker due to its sophisticated and yet 
sometimes flawed recommendations to writers. For 
instance, in aN examination of the performance of 
WordPerfect and Word grammar checkers with 36 
common grammatical errors, Alex Vernon found 
that the WordPerfect checker correctly identified 17 
of the errors and the Word checker found 12 (340). 
Teachers need to be aware of the limited feedback 
the grammar checker provides to their students. 
Grammar checkers do not claim to teach 
grammar; they are tools to bring potential prob- 
lems to the writer’s attention. They also offer only 
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formal and Standard English preferences, limiting 
the freer expression of some literary forms. Without 
guidance, students may misuse the checker, become 
frustrated, and feel discouraged. Users must be per- 
ceptive about accepting and rejecting the recom- 
mendations, and students of writing who currently 
use the grammar checker may not have the critical 
knowledge to do this (McGee and Ericsson 461). 
Possibilities exist for the use of grammar 
checkers in the writing classroom. Vernon recom- 
mends teaching the checker’s limitations and how 
students might work with these (336), including 
activities where learners respond to grammar-check 
recommendations in small groups, make corrections 
on highlighted errors without the help of computer 
suggestions, create sentences to trigger the gram- 
mar checker or fool it, and compare rules in the 
grammar checker to rules in the grammar handbook 
(346). Jensen suggests that by using the grammar 
checker’s readability statistics, students could also 
revise their written work, varying their sentence 
types and structures, to manipulate the grammar- 
check readability score of their documents (28). 


Beginning Teacher Research 
with the Grammar Checker 


My experiences with the advantages and frustra- 
tions of the grammar checker caused me to wonder 
if my students would benefit by using the tool more 
consciously. Initially, I brought grammar-check 
activities into my classroom to stimulate my stu- 
dents’ curiosity for the tool. I also hoped their new 
knowledge would allow them to navigate the gram- 
mar checker independently and connect grammar 
rules and terms to electronic composition. 

To gather evidence of the potential of the 
grammar checker as a learning tool, my mentor 
(and co-author) Dorothy and I designed an action 
research project on the use of the grammar checker 
in my classroom. Three main research questions 
guided this exploration: (1) When given direct 
instruction with the word-processing grammar 
checker, will students improve as critical, confident 
users of this tool? (2) When combining grammar 
instruction with grammar-check tools, will stu- 
dents improve their understanding of key grammar 
concepts? (3) Is the seventh-grade language arts 
curriculum a highly appropriate place for instruc- 
tion with the grammar checker? 


Reva Potter and Dorothy Fuller 


Working with Students to Make Choices 
about Grammar Curriculum 


I introduced my seventh graders to the grammar 
checker by having them type their essays with gram- 
mar tools first deactivated. 
When we reactivated the 
grammar checker and the 
wavy green lines appeared, 
students clicked one error at 
a time to gather the names 
for all of the errors the 
checker disclosed. Students 
recorded the names of the 
errors in their documents, 
exactly as the errors were described. “Comma Use,” 
“Fragment,” and “Passive Sentences” were some 


sometimes flawed 
recommendations 
to writers. 





common errors found by the students. 

Back in the classroom, students worked in 
small groups to compare their lists of errors and 
tally all the types. All class tallies were combined 
and recorded on the board, and after all three class 
periods had reported, the final tally was ready for 
the following day’s discussion. The list included 50 
different types of errors. 

The next day in each class period, we dis- 
cussed each error type listed. Each class chose the 
errors it found most interesting and wanted to 
know what every error meant. If I had had a full 
day to explain them all, I think the students would 
have stayed and listened. I pointed out that these 
grammar-check terms were the same as those in 
their language arts textbooks; in fact, most were 
part of the curriculum we would study. 

So which error types did they want to study 
first? Many students suggested we study passive 
voice because they see it all the time when typing at 
a computer but did not know what it meant. I told 
them that choice was interesting because passive 
voice first appears in our standards in seventh grade, 
so it would be a great unit to choose. They also pro- 
posed to study comma use because it appeared so 
often in their documents. I explained that we could 
focus our comma study on compound and complex 
sentence structure, one common area of difficulty for 
both student and adult writers. For the final unit I 
persuaded students to study subject-verb agreement 
based on how difficult these errors can be for the 
grammar checker to detect. It is also one of those 
difficult areas for both adolescents and adults. 


consider the use of the 
grammar checker due to 
its sophisticated and yet 


Teachers should carefully 
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composition were likely 


study, students using 


to ignore a grammar- 
check explanation. 


My New Teaching Partner? Using the Grammar Checker in Writing Instruction 


Connecting the Grammar 
Checker to Instruction 


We designed the four-month action research study 
to include direct instruction of the grammar 
checker and regular grammar instruction enhanced 
with use of grammar-check tools. Students first 
learned about the checker, its components and pur- 
poses, before beginning the agreed-on three gram- 
mar topics. Once into the 

At the start of the | units, lessons incorporated 
grammar check in a number 
of ways. Students composed 
or typed essays with the gram- 


mar-check tools turned off 


the computer for 


and on; they wrote sentences 
to “trigger” grammar-check 
error identification; they com- 
pared terminology and rules of grammar from text 
resources with those on the computer checker; and 
they explored the readability statistics, which 
report sentence length and the grade level of their 
writing. 

A favorite activity for the seventh graders 


was typing the textbook “pretest” for the subject- 
verb agreement unit. Students then observed the 
grammar-check performance, reported their results, 





and hypothesized why the computer grammar 
checker may have missed or misdiagnosed an error. 
I realized this was a favorite activity when a student 
said, “That was cool. When do we do it again?” In 
subsequent units students eagerly typed their 
assigned “pretest” sentences, typed extra if they had 
time, and began hypothesizing at their individual 
computers about the accuracy of the grammar 
checker before the results were reported. 

Another engaging use of the grammar check 
allowed students to personalize their grammar 
experience by creating original sentence examples 
to challenge the checker: practicing examples of 
active or passive voice, creating possible subject- 
verb agreement problems, and changing simple 
sentences to compound or complex. Students 
watched the computer screens as the checker 
“reacted” to the sentences they created, and they 
compared and discussed the checker’s recommenda- 
tions with their classmates. 


Critical, Confident Users 
of the Grammar Checker 


For the full cycle of the three grammar units with 
my writing classes, I not only taught but also 
observed and recorded the impact of this grammar- 
check 
research underscored the excite- 
ment I felt as grammar check 
entered my teaching. Class- 
room observation records, pre- 
and post-interviews, surveys, 
test data, and student essays 


incorporation. This 


students 
became more familiar with the 
grammar checker, more confi- 


revealed that my 


dent in its uses, and more cau- 
tious about its limitations. This 
familiarity led to more student 
use and exploration of the tool, 
and it brought new decisions 
for students about how they 
would personally use the gram- 
mar checker when writing. 
Students 
confidence for understanding 
the grammar terminology used 
in the grammar checker after 
studying and using these terms 


showed more 
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during composition. By May I had clear evidence of 
change in student behavior through increased use 
of the grammar-check explanations. At the start of 
the study, students using the computer for compo- 
sition were likely to ignore a grammar-check expla- 
nation. By the end of the study, they more often 
than not opened and read the explanation. Student 
caution with grammar check increased in the 
research post-surveys, to the point that almost 75% 
of the students expressed skepticism about the 
accuracy of the checker. 

Interviews also revealed that students became 
more confident with the use of grammar-check tools 
throughout the project. In the preinterview, half 
of the students found grammar terminology or 
suggestions confusing, while only three reported 
this confusion in the post-interview. In the post- 
interviews, students declared that they could teach 
others how to access and use the grammar checker, 
showing greater confidence in their understanding 
of the tool itself. Students also felt they were more 
likely to recognize instances of faulty recommen- 
dations by the checker: only two of the twenty- 
two interviewed students reported this before 
the instruction, while nine of the twenty-two 
found these types of problems in the checker at 
the end. 

During the twice-weekly instruction in the 
computer lab during the units, students exhibited 
high interest in navigating the features of the 
checker and were eager to show classmates their 
discoveries. They also found ways to manipulate the 
settings and explored other capabilities such as 
readability statistics. To improve their grade level 
number, for instance, some students told classmates 
to make sentences longer by putting short sentences 
together. Students experimented with resetting the 
style tools from “Formal” to “Standard” levels to see 
how checker recommendations changed. 

My students’ year-end written reflections 
revealed deeper understanding and a critical per- 
ception of grammar check. One student wrote, “I 
learned that the computer isn’t right for everything. 
I learned how to use the tools on the computer and 
how to be able to know what is right and what is 
wrong.” These types of comments, weeks after the 
grammar had been studied in class, reassured me 
that the grammar experience would continue to 
influence student writing with the computer. 


Reva Potter and Dorothy Fuller 


Students Make Connections to Key 
Grammar Concepts 


The deliberate use of grammar check allowed for 
constant feedback about students’ grammar choices 
via the computer. An essential component of forma- 
tive assessment is the students’ assessments of their 
strengths and weaknesses and control of their own 
learning (Black and William 7), and with the gram- 
mar checker students learned in a naturally inquiry- 
based and formative learning environment. It was 
not “the teacher told them” about concerns in their 
writing, but their own active analysis, using ques- 
tioning and problem solving. 

The students’ word-processing experiences 
gave them more opportunities to use grammar tech- 
nology to express observations about their writing. 
Explaining her experiences with grammar check 
during instruction with 
compound and complex 
sentence structure, one stu- 
dent noted, “The computer 
didn’t pick up on the FAN- 
BOYS {a mnemonic device 
for the list of coordinating 
conjunctions} as it should 


When my students 
confronted the term 
passive voice ina 


have.” During instruction 
with subject-verb agree- 
ment, one student noted 
that the checker “struggles 
with inverted word order 
and with compound sub- 
jects.” For the first time in 
my experience as a teacher 


grammar check 
suggestions, and 


passive voice was 
appropriate. 





of middle school language 
arts, my students and I had 
a truly investigative discussion of writing style and 
passive voice. When my students confronted the 
term passive voice in a grammar-check of their own 
writing, they were able to go beyond the usual text- 
book study, analyze passive voice as a style error, 
evaluate the grammar check suggestions, and deter- 
mine if their use of passive voice was appropriate. 
My students’ standardized test scores showed 
strong improvement in grammar from beginning to 
end of the year, including some remarkable areas. For 
instance, when tested on use of semicolons in com- 
pound sentences, half of the grammar-check group 
responded correctly to these items compared to less 
than one-fifth of the students from the previous year’s 


grammar-check of their 
own writing, they were 
able to go beyond the 
usual textbook study, 


determine if their use of 


analyze passive voice as a 
style error, evaluate the 
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Helping students make 
good writing choices 


grammar tools gave my 
daily experiences of my 


students than | had 
previously experienced. 


while using computer 


grammar instruction a 
stronger connection to the 


My New Teaching Partner? Using the Grammar Checker in Writing Instruction 


group. Use of semicolons has been a difficult concept 
for my seventh graders, so this was a notable increase. 


Seventh Grade Is an Excellent Time 
to Employ the Grammar Checker 


When given a tool to make their lives easier, young 
people use it automatically. For instance, early in my 
research observations I noted 
that many students chose not to 
capitalize “I” while typing. The 
students were not choosing to 
make a spelling error; they were 
actively using the autocorrect 
feature of the grammar checker 
to save themselves time. They 
knew that as they typed, the 
checker would automatically 





correct the capitalization of “i.” 
I knew then that although my 
students knew little about the capabilities and limi- 
tations of the grammar checker, they would absorb 
and utilize whatever I could show them. 

My seventh graders were eager to discover 
more about the grammar checker. These naturally 
inquisitive adolescents, critical of authority and sta- 
tus quo, found the limitations of the grammar 
checker intriguing. Academically, the students 
were ready for increased expectations in grammar 
terminology and abstract style choices. Empowered 
by experience with and understanding of the gram- 
mar checker, students took more control of the 
recommendations the computer offered for their 
written work. As one student noted, “If something 
is correct, but the computer says it’s wrong, you can 
ignore it.” Another student recommended to others 
“to always read what the computer thinks before 
deciding on what is correct for your own writing.” 

When the middle school principal visited 
my classes as they worked in the computer lab on 
subject-verb agreement, she noted, “As I observed 
students typing incorrect sentences, it was interest- 
ing to hear their comments as to how the grammar 
check is not always correct. This awareness is very 
valuable because most believe technology is always 
tight. They appeared to understand why it is impor- 
tant for them to know the rules of grammar.” 

Overall, the use of the grammar checker took 
grammar beyond the textbook to the individual stu- 
dent’s writing experience. As one student who strug- 


gled with the passive voice unit said, “I think that I 
can vaguely recognize it and fix it. At least if it shows 
up on the computer, I can say that I learned about it.” 
This student, who had only studied this concept for 
one unit, was already looking to the future, knowing 
the concept would appear again in his writing. 


Conclusion and Implications 
for Further Study 


In my teaching partnership with the grammar 
checker, a technology tool so common that we for- 
get it exists, I was able to help my students make 
more-informed choices about their writing. My 
students learned grammar as they will confront it 
throughout their futures: on their computers. 

Helping students make good writing choices 
while using computer grammar tools gave my gram- 
mat instruction a stronger connection to the daily 
experiences of my students than I had previously 
experienced. Students became more skeptical about 
the omnipotence of the grammar checker. They were 
more engaged and more motivated to apply the 
learning of the specific grammar units. I found no 
evidence that direct teaching of the grammar checker 
was in any way detrimental, and I will continue to 
incorporate grammar check in my writing and gram- 
mar activities. 

Exploration of the use of word-processing tools 
to improve and enhance writing instruction has gen- 
erated other questions: How can writing workshop 
best include grammar-check instruction? Does 
emphasizing technology in writing detract from cre- 
ative performance? What support do teachers of all 
disciplines need for effective use of word-processing 
tools in their classrooms? Should curriculum stan- 
dards for language arts include word-processing tech- 
nology? Will studying grammar in this way improve 
the quality of students’ writing? 

Students must be able to write effectively and 
use technology effectively, and their educational 
experience should provide instruction to meet both 
needs. Teaching with the technology tools for edit- 
ing can enhance the writing and grammar instruc- 
tion without requiring additional time for units of 
study. Employing the grammar checker as a part- 
ner in the classroom may highlight instructional 
gaps that teachers can fill while still meeting, and 
perhaps exceeding, the needs of the language arts 
curriculum. ) 
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One of the authors uses the grammar checker in her word-processing software after teaching minilessons to her 
students on topics such as subject-verb agreement, active and Passive voice, and comma usage. “Choosing the Best 
Verb: An Active and Passive Voice Mini-Lesson"” can be reviewed before using the computer's grammar checker. 


For most students, speech and informal writing flow naturally. When it comes to more formal writing, however, stu- 
dents frequently choose passive voice constructions because to them, the verbs sound more academic or more for- 
mal. This minilesson explores verb choice in a variety of online resources and then encourages students to draw 
conclusions about verb use that they can apply to their writing. http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_ 
view.asp?id=280 
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| use a “life map” activity 
to encourage students to 
remember key moments in 
their own heroic journeys. 


incidents on paper and 
then share the experiences 


They create simple 
illustrations of these 


Ruth R. Caillouet 


Everything I Need to 
Know about Teaching | 
Learned from Beowulf 


With wit and humor, 
frequent EJ author Ruth R. 
Caillouet draws on an 
ancient warrior to offer 
tips to new and 
experienced teachers on 
how to survive our 


battles—and even win 





some! 





eginning a school year with Beowulf 

seems to set things in their natural 

order. Begin with the beginning—or 

as close to a beginning of English 
language as we can. Students benefit from studying 
Beowulf in ways that their study of other ancient 
tales such as Greek legends and myths cannot com- 
pare. While Oedipus warns 
against trying to escape fate 
and sleeping with a parent and 
Medea against killing chil- 
dren, Beowulf has mote practi- 
cal connections with today’s 
world. Not only does the tale 
provide students with an 
action-packed heroic adven- 
ture, but it also demonstrates 
the power of language and a 





in small groups. ' ies ; 
ene rich tradition of storytelling. 


Students can witness a story’s 
transformation in response to oral and historical 
influences as well as the effects of point of view, 
politics, and religion. 

My lessons on Beowulf always begin with art. 
I want students to see the multifaceted nature of 
the Anglo Saxons, a warlike people who loved beau- 
tiful objects. Using images of artifacts from the 
period, I can illustrate the tale’s key points and 
explain the intricacies of several descriptive pas- 
sages. Also through art’ I involve students in their 
own rich stories. I use a “life map” activity to 
encourage students to remember key moments in 
their own heroic journeys. They create simple illus- 
trations of these incidents on paper and then share 
the experiences in small groups. Through the act of 


these storytelling sessions, students begin to see the 
true nature of the tale and its oral tradition. 

Even more important, however, than these 
obvious advantages and ideas for teaching the tale 
is Beowulfs strength as a model for teaching. The 
story can help us understand some of the key guide- 
lines to successful lives in the classroom, guidelines 
that serve first-year teachers as well as the more 
experienced educators. From Beowulf, we learn the 
lessons of a warrior—lessons that can lead to vic- 
tory in fighting the dragons of a school day. 


Lesson #1: Honor the King and Queen 


Every good teacher needs a kingdom of her or his own 
where she or he can feel comfortable, confident, and 
courageous. And even though American schools are 
not literally ruled by kings and queens, there is a host 
of royalty in the form of supervisors and principals— 
administrators who hold tough jobs that most of us 
would not want ourselves. They protect us from evil 
or at least give us the chance to fight our own battles 
and sometimes save the kingdom. Like Hrothgar, 
they are the “ring givers,” the generous souls who 
share the fruits of victory with us. They deserve our 
respect, support, and honor. If we find ourselves in a 
kingdom with an unworthy king, then we should 
journey to a new land where there is a king or queen 
worthy of our service. 


Lesson #2: Never Underestimate Heritage 
and Reputation 


Beowulf has a clearly established reputation and 
good name even before he faces Grendel. If we estab- 
lish a strong reputation as teachers who command 
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respect and believe in the power of learning, half the 
battle is won before we begin the fight. But respect 
works both ways. Beowulf is also suitably impressed 
by the long line of kings in Hrothgar’s ancestral 
line. The lesson here is to learn and respect the 
school’s community and our students. I have often 
advised my new teachers to follow the buses. If we 
take time to understand our students’ environment, 
we can better serve their needs. This is of ultimate 
importance to the English teacher since we are ask- 
ing students to pour their souls onto paper and out 
loud—a feat that requires trust and good faith. 
Before starting the fight, we should also take time to 
meet the other warriors and especially learn their 
unique and special skills (as well as who is married 
to whom). Like Beowulf, who has to gain the faith 
of Unferth before he completes the mission, we too 
must have respect for our fellow teachers before we 
can expect their respect. So, it is important to estab- 
lish a professional reputation, but it’s also important 
to drink beer in the mead hall (or at least eat sand- 
wiches at the lunch table) with our fellow fighters. 


Lesson #3: Beware the Grendels 


Beowulf is a proud hero who is quick to tell anyone 
willing to listen that he is the strongest and most 
worthy fighter in the kingdom. We cannot all have 
Beowulf’s superhuman strength and special abilities, 
but we all have unique strengths that make us pow- 
erful teachers. The Grendels in a teaching day can be 
an administrator, a troubled student, the paper load, 
or even standardized tests, but we cannot conquer 
any of these by abandoning the mead hall and living 
in fear. Facing the Grendels with strength, cunning, 
and confidence is the only way to succeed. Students, 
administrators, and fellow teachers respond to confi- 
dence and spirit. We need to avoid the negative 
energy that sometimes emanates from the bog in the 
teachers lounge. If we are to continue to teach 
English, we need to adopt Beowulf’s positive force 
and even a little of his cockiness. 


Lesson #4: Beware the Grendels’ 
Mothers Even More 


Everyone who has read Beowulf remembers that 
Grendel’s mother proves to be a much stronger 
opponent than Grendel. She is a seasoned warrior 


Ruth R. Caillouet 


herself, and she has the protective wrath of mother- 
hood on her side. Although she is vicious and 
deadly, most of my students have always sympa- 
thized with this poor creature who kills only to 
avenge the death of her son. 
That mother’s passion did 
not die with the Dark Ages. 
Children are precious to 
their parents—even if they 
sometimes behave like 
monsters. We need to take 
that knowledge into every 
parent conference and every 
note home. The English 
teacher may face parental challenges as we demand 
more of students. Although parents may sometimes 
seem like ferocious monsters, we need to remember 
that we all truly want the best thing for the child. 
We can never calm the beast by becoming monsters 
ourselves. 


We cannot all have 


strength and special 


make us powerful 
teachers. 





Lesson #5: Make Ready the Battle Gear 


Perhaps the most important part of good teaching 
is preparing the battle gear. Just as Beowulf knew 
he needed different weapons for each opponent, so 
must we as English teachers. Carrying an iron shield 
instead of the usual wooden one when facing a fire- 
breathing dragon shows foresight and intelligence. 
Wearing mail to deflect the sharp claws of sea crea- 
tures is crucial to winning the battle with Grendel’s 
mom. An English teacher’s weapons are perhaps not 
so flashy or sharp, but they are equally important. 
Our battle gear consists of good resources, sound 
strategies, a breadth of knowledge, and a strong 
belief in the importance of what we are doing. We 
need the knowledge that brings confidence, and we 
need a clear rationale for the literature and writing 
that we are teaching—especially anything remotely 
controversial. We must choose literature and writ- 
ing that is true to our hearts—literature we would 
stake our lives on. 


Lesson #6: Choose Your Battles 


Dragons can be deadly. It is important to recognize 
our limitations. Even Beowulf lost warriors and died 
himself in the end. Not all students are ready to be 
warriors and not all dragons can be killed. We need 


Beowulf's superhuman 


abilities, but we all have 
unique strengths that 
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Our battle gear consists 
of good resources, sound 
strategies, a breadth of 
knowledge, and a strong 
belief in the importance 


of what we are doing. 


to focus our energies on the battles we can win. It 


does not help the profession or our students if we 
allow society’s many problems to distract us from 
the mission. That does not mean we should not fight 
for better schools, better tests, better communities, 
but we have to continue the battle at hand while 
doing so. We have to remember that we can change 
the world, but we must do so one classroom—or 
even one student—at a time. 


Lesson #7: Gather Thirteen Warriors 


Teaching is a lonely profession. The demands on a 
young English teacher can be particularly stressful. 
New teachers, in particular, often feel isolated from 
the rest of the school commu- 
nity. When we shut the class- 
room door and face our 
students, it’s easy to feel cut off 
from all support. We experi- 
enced teachers should not 
allow that to happen. English 
departments must embrace 
their fellow warriors and wel- 
come the new recruits. After all, they are the future 
Beowulfs. If this does not happen, then new teachers 
must sometimes find their own support system. 
Remember that Beowulf took thirteen of his bravest 
warriors with him to Hrothgar’s kingdom. If the 
welcome committee does not arrive, I have always 
reminded my new teachers that they are still not 
alone. Their university support system and fellow 
rookies are always willing to share the trials of the 
day. We have even been known to buy the mead. 


Lesson #8: Be a Good Leader 


We do not know much about Beowulf as a king, 
but we do know that he takes full responsibility for 
his kingdom. Although he did not steal the trea- 
sured cup that woke the fearsome fire dragon, he 
still absorbs the blame. As English teachers we 
must shoulder the full responsibility of our precious 
mission and face each quest with courage and con- 
viction without worrying about who woke the 
beast. But good leaders must also realize that they 
should not carry entire burdens themselves. If we 
are the only warriors heaving the book bags at the 
end of the day, then we are missing a crucial part of 
the battle plan. We must inspire students to take 
on the fire dragon of learning, too. I have always felt 
that Beowulf’s crucial mistake in the end was 
believing that he was the only one who could save 
the kingdom. Our job as good leaders is to pass on 
the heroism to all our charges. 


Lesson #9: Know When to Quit 


Perhaps Beowulf could have lived if he had faced his 
limitations. Perhaps he could have survived if he had 
retreated and gathered his forces again. All warriors 
have limits. As much as we might enjoy thinking it, 
we are not invincible. We cannot push ourselves to 
the breaking point, or we will lose the fight every 
time. English teachers need to remember to take 
control of the paper load and not try to fight every 
battle at once. If we vary the due dates of the incom- 
ing essays and projects, we can keep up the good 
fight. We also must know when to take a break. 
Teachers will last longer in the profession if they 
keep their weekends precious. We must take the 
time to rest our minds and bodies. More than any- 
thing else, we need to save some time for ourselves, 
some time to read and write and do all of the things 
that drew us to this profession to begin with. 


Lesson #10: Find Your Wiglaf 


Perhaps the most important lesson we take from 
Beowulf is in the character of Wiglaf. Wiglaf is the 
only member of Beowulf’s troops who stays by the 
hero’s side in the final battle. He is the faithful 
companion who braves the flames and venomous 
fangs to fight the dragon with Beowulf. More 
importantly, he is Beowulf’s cheerleader. When 
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Beowulf begins to feel certain defeat against this 
fierce enemy, when he is at his lowest in morale, 
and when the old king is ready to give up the fight, 
in steps Wiglaf. Wiglaf shouts to Beowulf about his 
great deeds and reminds him of his true heroism 
and bravery. His words inspire Beowulf to continue 
the fight, but Wiglaf does not stop with mere 
words. He joins in the battle and strikes the crucial 
blow against the dragon. Without him, the battle 
could not have been won. We all need a Wiglaf in 
our day. We need someone to cheer us on and 
remind us of our strengths. We need the friend who 
will work the long hours with us on those special 
projects, the person who can help heal our battle 
wounds and share in our struggles. And when that 
person is not available, we need to be able to find 
our inner Wiglaf, the voice that spurs us on. With- 
out it, we cannot win the battle. 

These are the lessons from Beowulf that have 
inspired me and my preservice and first-year En- 
glish teachers over the years. Those of us who grew 
up in rural Louisiana in the 1960s did not have the 
benefit of kindergarten—where Robert Fulghum 


Ruth R. Caillouet 


claims he learned everything he really needs to 
know—so we were forced to get our inspirations 


I know that 
some will shy away from 
choosing a warrior for their 
inspiration, but the harsh 
realities 


elsewhere. 


of teaching in 
today’s classrooms require 
courageous souls. In a world 
of school shootings, drug 
searches, metal detectors, 
and senseless acts of vio- 
lence complicated by the 
pressures of high-stakes 
testing, this has become the 
job for superheroes. So, 





We need someone to 
cheer us on and remind 
us of our strengths. We 
need the friend who will 
work the long hours with 
us on those special 
projects, the person who 
can help heal our battle 
wounds and share in our 
struggles. 


with apologies to Robert Fulghum, I pass on the 


strength of a warrior. G 
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| READWRITETHI oo Lisa Storm Fink, RW” 
Caillouet begins her teaching of Beowu/f with art, including the activity of creating a “life map.” “Graphic Life 
Map” further explains this idea. Students brainstorm as a whole class and define pivotal moments in their lives. 
Once items have been recalled, students focus on details of these events by choosing graphic symbols for these 
moments, people, and places, narrowing their lists to eight to ten items, and then ranking and graphing the items 
so that the overall connections and patterns are revealed. The graphic life map not only gives students specific 
events to write about but also includes a graphic for each memory that will help bring the events to life. http:// 
www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=74 
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{Untitled} 


in my first year, when i teach geography to seventh graders, 
one little girl’s voice faintly 

reminds me of one of my college friends and 

i almost give her an A just because she’s an echo 

of someone who formed a vital layer in me. 


over the years I have more students who drift into 

reminders of people in my past; 

sometimes I recognize the resemblance immediately, 

like the profile of the low appalachian ridge outside the window, 
and sometimes it hits me mid-year and, 

having created the borders of the connection, 

i then chart the inlands, 

embellish and illuminate mountains, floodplains, and 

valleys with memory. 


i wonder if we all listen to our students for echoes— 

in the lilt of a laugh, or how one’s hair parts in the middle, 
like the friend we had in tenth grade 

who wore mega-sweaters and leggings. 

or in the turn of a phrase, 

the cadence of a question, 

the way a hand is slowly raised like the long neck of a dinosaur 
in those long-ago science hand-outs, 

that smelled like sweet cereal and purple ink. 


each september it’s as if we have a new chance 

to fumble through the past, 

to listen for echoes of ourselves that inexorably decay 

as they resonate and ripple 

off the earthtone and crumbly layers 

of time, of characters in books, of friends and old lovers— 


—and sometimes of the dead, 

who we unearth for an hour or so each day; 

time enough to quietly say hello, 

how you doing? I’m glad you're still with me 

in this young mind sitting across the canyon, across the great divide. 


—Simao J. A. Drew 


Simao J. A. Drew teaches literature and language at Liberty High School in Eldersburg, Maryland, and is a member of the 
adjunct faculty at Frederick Community College. At the Gifted and Talented Summer Centers sponsored by the Maryland 
State Department of Education, he teaches creative writing. His poems have appeared in literary magazines including Scarab 
and Sandstone Review. 
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“It Sounds Like Me”: 


Using Creative 


Nonfiction to Teach 
College Admissions 


Essays 


A high school reading and 
writing center specialist, 
Jennifer Wells describes 
how her creative nonfiction 
workshops inspired 
students to attend more 
closely to their personal 
experience, voice, and 


sensory detail in their 





college essays. 





n our high school’s writing center, 

and for many high school seniors 

across the country, the beginning of 

the new school year means one 
thing: college applications. Fourteen years ago, 
when I applied to college, I filled out one applica- 
tion, wrote one admissions essay, attached the scores 
from one SAT test, put everything together in one 
envelope, affixed one stamp, and several months 
later, received one acceptance letter. When I tell 
this to my high school seniors, they give me the 
same look as they do when I tell them that I didn’t 
have the Internet in high school. 

Now, my students are applying to multiple col- 
leges, taking multiple tests multiple times, and writ- 
ing multiple essays for each application. While the 
college admissions guidebook industry has churned 
out numerous books and websites telling students 
what their essays should and should not do (do be 
yourself, don’t be cliché), most of those are written by 
former admissions officers, not by writers or teachers 
of writing, and almost all rely heavily on providing 
models of top admissions essays. As a result, students 
who use these books are frustrated because they can 
repeat the dos and don'ts, they can point to examples 
of what their final product should look like, but they 
have no idea ow to get there themselves. 

In grappling with how our writing center could 
help these students, I discovered that college applica- 
tion essays share many of the characteristics of creative 
nonfiction, and that by teaching students how to bor- 
row and use elements of creative nonfiction, they are 
better able to write essays that reflect their experi- 
ences, insights, and personalities. Essays that, as one 
student last year proudly noted, “sound like me.” 


Sometimes We Teach Them Too Well 


When our writing center first opened in the fall of 
2006, I was struck by how much the students were 
struggling with the unfamiliar genre. At our school, 
students get a lot of practice writing literary analysis, 
research papers, and argumentative essays, but less 
practice in writing narrative, and even less in fiction, 
poetry, and journalism. I found that many students 
had become so focused on developing their authori- 
tative, academic persona that they were hesitant and 
unsure of how to reintroduce their own voice. I saw 
essays that had been overly thesaurus-ized, where the 
excessive use of big vocabulary words overpowered 
the writer's voice. There were essays that tried to take 
on weighty issues such as third-world poverty but 
did so in broad, vague, often cliché ways. Several 
essays were about beloved grandmothers but didn’t 
give enough detail or characterization to tell one per- 
son’s grandmother from another. Other students 
would start to introduce an idea they were excited 
about but then stop themselves because they didn’t 
think it sounded “collegey” enough. 

Admissions essays should reveal the student’s 
voice, personality, and unique way of looking at the 
world. Since most essay prompts ask students to 
“Tell us about X and explain what it shows about 
you,” the essay should tell the story while also 
showing the student’s reflections on and analysis of 
that experience. Often, the best essays are ones that 
tell a big story in a small way: By focusing on a 
small event, the essayist shows how that reflects 
something larger. The essays don’t need to be funny, 
or sad, or controversial, but they do need to engage 
the reader. 
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Often, the best essays are 
ones that tell a big story in| view. Both 
a small way: By focusing 


essayist shows how that 
reflects something larger. 


on a small event, the 
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During the same period of time I was mulling 
over what to do to help students with their drafts, 
our faculty book club was reading Anne Fadiman’s 
The Spirit Catches You and You Fall Down, and at 
home, I was reading David Rakoff’s Fraud: Essays. 
Both authors write nonfiction 
from the first-person point of 
authors have 
unique voices, voices that can 
be funny and poignant and 
thoughtful and incisive, and 
both authors write themselves 
into the stories they are tell- 
ing. It occurred to me that 
what these authors were doing—writing creative 
nonfiction—was not unlike what I wanted from my 
students’ college essays. Would teaching the col- 
lege essay as a creative nonfiction essay help stu- 
dents write better essays? 


What Is Creative Nonfiction? 


First, I needed to define creative nonfiction in ways 
that would be accessible to my students. Essentially, 
creative nonfiction is its own genre. Distinct from 
fiction and poetry, it is grounded in truthfulness, 
requires authorial reflection, and reflects stylistic 
techniques usually ascribed to fiction. It isn’t fiction, 
because the stories in the essays are true, and it isn’t 
poetry, though it may be poetic. It isn’t straight jour- 
nalism, because the author and his or her emotions, 
thoughts, and reflections are a vital part of the story; 
the author doesn’t pretend to be objective and unbi- 
ased. Creative nonfiction is often found in “personal 
essays, memoirs, autobiographies, new journalism, 
and certain traditions of travel writing, environmen- 
tal writing, profiles, and so on” (Hesse 251). 


How Creative Nonfiction Could Help 


Writing on the convergence of creative nonfiction in 
composition studies, Wendy Bishop noted that “Per- 
sonal journalism, the varied literatures of fact, and 
many of the forms of the essay are meditative, offering 
not certainties or unities but attempts that may pro- 
voke or support a reader’s thoughts” (267). If Bishop 
were right, creative nonfiction could offer students 
writing college essays a way to explore their experi- 
ences in a manner that might give readers insight 
into the real complexities of contemporary life. In 


offering the students a style of writing that celebrates 
the ambiguity of experience, I hoped that it would 
enable them to step away from the canned responses I 
had seen in their early drafts. Yet I couldn’t help but 
wonder if I would be taking too much of a risk with 
students’ futures. Would taking a leap away from the 
safer world of academic writing produce better col- 
lege essays, or would it be disastrous? 

With these questions in mind, I developed a 
plan: I would offer a progressive series of 60-minute 
workshops to be delivered in our high school’s writ- 
ing center, an ideal place to have large workshops as 
well as one-on-one conferences. The workshops 
would be grounded in a writing process approach, 
allowing students to break down the monumental 
task of writing so many essays into smaller chunks, 
and allowing the students to spend more time 
brainstorming, drafting, responding to each other’s 
writing, and revising than they would if they were 
left to their own devices. Even though I would be 
conducting the workshops in the writing center, I 
would structure them so that my colleagues could 
also easily adapt them for their classrooms. 

As I began developing the workshops, I drew 
from several texts on writing creative nonfiction, 
including Tell It Slant: Writing and Shaping Creative 
Nonfiction by Brenda Miller and Suzanne Paola and 
The Fourth Genre: Contemporary Writers oflon Creative 
Nonfiction by Robert L. Root Jr. and Michael Stein- 
berg, both of which provide models of creative non- 
fiction essays. To show students how a big story 
could be told by focusing on small details, I shared 
Pico lyer’s “Where Worlds Collide,” as well as 
excerpts from Jennifer Price’s “A Brief Natural His- 
tory of the Pink Plastic Flamingo.” To offer an 
example of authorial reflection and analysis, and to 
assuage students’ fears of sounding too much like 
themselves, .I gleefully read from David Sedaris’s 
“The Drama Bug.” 

In designing the writing prompts, I found the 
creative nonfiction exercises in Tel] It Slant to be 
enormously useful, as well as the fiction exercises in 
The 3 a.m. Epiphany: Uncommon Writing Exercises That 
Transform Your Fiction by Brian Kiteley. Additionally, 
I rediscovered Peter Elbow’s Writing with Power: Tech- 
niques for Mastering the Writing Process, particularly his 
“loop writing process,” a series of focused freewriting 
activities that allow students to circle their topic and 
explore it from a variety of vantage points. 
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Workshops: Getting from Here to There 
Workshop 1: Listing 


In the first workshop, we spent a lot of time gener- 
ating ideas. Some of the listing prompts included 
the following: 


1. List your three favorite foods (be specific— 
not just cereal, but “Cap’n Crunch before it 
gets soggy”). 

2. List your top five favorite places. They can be 
exotic or local—Tahiti or your favorite coffee 
shop. 

3. List your top three favorite high school 
memories (things that happened during high 
school years). 

4. List five things you have accomplished in 
your life that you are really proud of. 

5. Look in your backpack. List and briefly 
describe some of the things that are in there. 
Imagine this wasn’t your backpack, but the 
backpack of an alien. What would you 
deduce about the alien based on what is in 
the backpack? 

6. When was the last time you laughed so hard 
something came out of your nose? Tell the 
story of what happened. 

7. Draw yourself talking to your admissions 
office representatives. In a cartoon bubble 
above the “you” character, write all the things 
you want them to know about you. Above 
their heads, write either what you are afraid of 
them saying or what you want them to say. 


After listing, drawing, and generating, which 
took about 45 minutes, the students reviewed their 
lists, and I asked them to circle any words or phrases 
that jumped out at them. Then, they chose one word 
or phrase and told a (true) story that was related to 
that word. I encouraged them to do this in two parts: 
First, they described what happened, and then they 
described what they were thinking or feeling at the 
time the story was taking place, what they thought or 
felt after, and how they think or feel about it now. 
This second part got them to start incorporating per- 
sonal reflection and analysis into their narrative; it was 
a warm-up, a practice in playing with the elements of 
creative nonfiction that they would eventually be 
including in their essays. For example, one student 
described the times her peers had challenged her about 
her religion, which doesn’t recognize Western holi- 
days. In the second part, the analysis, she wrote about 
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how she understood why her friends would be curi- 
ous, and that she’d learned to be patient and to be 
willing to explain her religion in a calm, nondefensive 
way. Many workshops and drafts later, she was able to 
use these examples to show how her ability to be rea- 
sonable in the face of her occasionally unreasonable 
peers would be an asset in her dream career as a phar- 
macist. 


Workshop 2: Deconstructing Prompts 
and Brainstorming Responses 


By October, most students had begun to narrow 
down the schools they thought they might be 
applying to, so that’s when I asked them to bring in 
the specific prompts that each school had created. 
Going over each prompt was critical because stu- 
dents didn’t always do the 
close reading that they 
needed to be able to do to 
understand what the col- 
lege was asking for. For 


was critical because 


example, the University of 
California (UC) 2007-08 
application asked, “How 
have you taken advantage 
of the educational opportu- 
nities you have had to prepare for college?” It was 
important for my students to understand that this 
question and others like it were not just asking for 
a list of educational opportunities, or a description 
of an event, but a reflective analysis on how those 
things had shaped them. 

Yet, this was hard for them. To help them, 
we brainstormed possible responses to prompts 


understand what the 





Going over each prompt 


college was asking for. 


students didn't always do 
the close reading that they 
needed to be able to do to 
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What | have found both 
in teaching writing and in 
my own writing is that 
often we write our way 
into knowing what we 


actually think or feel. 
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together. I created a double-entry journal (see fig. 
1) so that in one column students wrote down spe- 
cific examples they might use (the story), and in the 
second column they wrote what those examples 
revealed about themselves (the 
reflection). 

This doubled as a great 
time to troubleshoot cliché 
responses. For example, when 
my students first began to 
brainstorm how they might 
address the UC prompt above, 
almost everyone said that they 
had prepared for college by taking AP and honors 
courses. Fine. So had thousands of other college 
applicants, and unless they explained otherwise, 
saying they had taken an AP class wouldn’t show 
anything about what they had really learned or 
about how what they had learned had prepared 
them for college. 


Workshop 3: Revising for Style 


Throughout the workshops, I kept mentioning 
the “checklist” of the characteristics of creative 
nonfiction—true stories, told creatively, with an 
emphasis on the author's voice, and on the 
reflection/analysis of the events in the story—and 
pointed out to students when their writing was 
exhibiting one or more of them. It sounded simple 
enough, but getting students to put their voice in 
writing was difficult. Sometimes it meant pushing 
students to be more transparent about their 
thoughts: “What were you really thinking when 
this happened? What did the voice in your head 
say?” For example, one student was trying to 
describe how she had learned patience from talking 
to her best friend and initially wrote, “Audrey talks 
to me about absolutely anything and everything.” I 
knew this student had a dry, somewhat sarcastic 





FIGURE 1. Deconstructing College Essay Prompts 


What Stories 
Can You Tell 


How It Shows 
Something about You 


List anything that comes 
to mind and be specific, 
even if it seems silly or 
inconsequential. 


List phrases or things 
each story says about 
you. Be specific. 


sense of humor, so I encouraged her to put her true 
self on paper. She revised and came back with, 
“Being able to sit through the growing seconds, 
minutes and days of my life in order to listen to my 
best friend show that I have the patience to take on 
just about anything.” 

In other situations, challenging students to 
be specific by adding simple sensory details 
enhanced not only voice but also creativity. An early 
draft of another student’s essay began with, “Walk- 
ing through the doors of my grandma’s house, the 
atoma of the traditional Filipino foods hits me right 
away. I can hear the voices of my parents, aunties 
and uncles gathered around the kitchen joking 
among them.” I pointed out that I had never visited 
a Filipino household, so I wouldn’t know what tra- 
ditional Filipino foods smelled like. Putting herself 
in an outsider’s shoes, the student expanded on her 
original description: “Walking through the doors 
of my grandma’s house, the aroma of the traditional 
Filipino foods hits me right away. The smell of 
string beans, tomatoes, pork and the saltiness of the 
soup fill the air. The sound of the rice cooker done 
and the sound of water boiling make my stomach 
growl, telling me I am hungry. I can hear the voices 
of my parents, aunties and uncles gathered around 
the kitchen, joking and making fun of each other 
like they were little kids again.” 


Workshop 4: Editing for Word Count 


Many students were initially paralyzed by the lim- 
ited word count, so I encouraged them to “draft 
big,” which essentially meant they wrote as much 
as they could, with as much reflection, analysis, and 
specific detail as they could, until they had exhausted 
what they had to say. What I have found both in 
teaching writing and in my own writing is that 
often we write our way into knowing what we actu- 
ally think or feel. By encouraging students to write 
two or three times as many words as they ultimately 
were allowed, it enabled them to take more risks, to 
explore tangents that were sometimes more useful 
than the original thoughts, and to discover ideas 
they didn’t know they had, or hadn’t known how to 
articulate until just then. 

But how to edit? To help them find places 
they could cut, I had students read their essays 
aloud to friends (preferably those who hadn’t heard 
it before) and then ask the friends to point out the 
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most memorable parts. The students knew what 
parts of the essay stuck out in the readers’ minds, 
and they kept those parts. Lastly, I worked with 
students to identify paragraphs they could revise by 
isolating the most essential details, and to identify 
several sentences in a row with similar subjects that 
they could combine. 


Workshop 5: Final Edits and Proofreading 


In the writing center, we don’t “fix” student essays. 
The goal of most writing centers is to produce bet- 
ter writers, not just put some bandages on a paper 
to make it better writing. While I couldn’t let my 
students send in essays that had not been meticu- 
lously proofread, spellchecked, and read over and 
over, I also did not want the writing center to be 
seen as a one-stop proofreading shop. So, I used the 
final workshop to have students practice several 
proofreading strategies, including reading aloud to 
a partner, having a partner read their paper aloud 
back to them, and reading the paper in reverse, 
starting with the last sentence and working back- 
wards. For students who had struggled with shift- 
ing verb tenses, I asked them to highlight all of 
their verbs and then go back and check each one for 
tense and subject-verb agreement. After they had 
assumed most of the burden of proofreading, I 
encouraged them to make individual, brief appoint- 
ments with me so we could give it a final read 
together. 


Happily Ever After? 


By the end of the application season, I was thrilled 
with what students had been able to craft. I was 
elated that they had drafted and redrafted—some as 
many as fifteen times—had taken risks and revealed 
their own voices in their essays, had analyzed seem- 
ingly straightforward prompts, had anguished 
through editing, and had practiced critical proof- 
reading. Moreover, the students were happy, as well. 

Finally, the acceptance letters arrived, and 
two things happened. The first was not surprising: 
some students were accepted by their top-choice 
schools, and some were not. The second thing that 
happened took me by surprise: several students 
received handwritten notes from admissions officers 
indicating how much they had enjoyed reading 
their essays. Not only did this validate all the hours 
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my students had invested, but most important, it 
allowed students to see themselves as writers capa- 
ble of connecting with their audience. And, as a 
teacher of writing, I could not have asked for any- 


thing more. F 


Note 


My father was my first reader and best critic, and this 
was the last piece he read before he passed away in January; 
therefore, I dedicate this article to him, with love and 
gratitude. 










EXCERPTS FROM STUDENT ESSAYS 


1. The work | do at Hallmark may be boring, but 
the customers certainly are not. Hallmark serves a 
significant number of ornament fanatics who line up 
outside the store on the mornings of our ornament 
premieres (which | might add take place in July). The 
hardcore ornament collectors won't purchase an 
ornament if its box is dented because it decreases 
the “value” of the ornament. Other customers have 
very strange demands. A man once asked me if we 
had any “humorous sympathy" cards. When | told 
him no, he seemed perplexed, as if it would be only 
natural to have a section full of them. At the same 
time | can't be too surprised by these requests, 
because we do carry some pretty ridiculous cards, 
such as “Happy Birthday from the Dog." Not even 
to the dog but from the dog... . In life | will come 
across many types of people, some offbeat like the 
ornament collectors, and some that are tough to 
deal with, like the calendar woman. From this expe- 
rience | have discovered that | have patience, under- 
standing and the ability to find humor in ridiculous 
situations. Moving forward in life, | know | have 
Hallmark to thank for that. 


























2. My life is not made up of big events. | have not 
created a cure for the common cold and my special 
award for services to the country is not on its way 
from the president. | am made up of the thousands of 
little moments that happen everyday, things that do 
not necessarily go on one's resume, but hold a great 
significance for me. | have always had what some 
would call an obsession with perfection. My friends 
would often poke fun at me: | could not stand having 
my pencils and pens facing different directions in my 
pencil case, and my backpack zipper always has to be 
closed on the left side. However, in the last few 
months, | realized that | am overcoming my obses- 
sion. A couple of weeks ago when | was getting 
dressed to go out, | quickly pulled on a pair of socks 
and only later realized they did not match! Before, | 
might have taken off the socks and been uncomfort- 
able all day, or demand that | go home to change, but 
instead | showed my friend the cute, mismatched 
design and went on with my day. Although this is so 
small, it was a really big step for me. 
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-READWRITETHINK CONNECTION _ 





Wells's students completed a genre study, asking themselves, “What kinds of essays are required for college appli- 
cations?” “A Significant Influence: Describing an Important Teacher in Your Life” offers an idea that could be 
equally beneficial to writers of application essays. This lesson plan builds on the belief that all of us have had a 
teacher who has made a profound difference in our lives—someone who made us think more deeply and helped 
us place our feet on the right path. Perhaps it was a teacher we met in a classroom, but it could have been a 
coach, a youth group leader, a family or community elder, or a religious leader. In this project, students write a trib- 
ute to that teacher who has taught them an important lesson they still remember. The personal essays that stu- 
dents write for this lesson are then published in a class collection and could be used as part of a college application. 
http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=824 
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Molly Berger 


Activities to Create 
Yearlong Momentum 


Using popular culture and 
multimedia technology, 
Molly Berger’s beginning- 
of-the-year assignments 
engage her high school 
English students in 
building skills and concepts 





they'll use all year. 





he first day of school used to be 

exhausting. After greeting 150 new 

students, going over policies and 

syllabi, and maybe handing out 
books, my voice was raspy, my brain was muddled, 
and all I could think was, 179 more days to go. By the 
end of the day, the students looked as bad or worse. 
Any first-day excitement we had was effectively 
killed, and the momentum for the year was stifled. 
To change this I needed to capitalize on the enthu- 
siasm of the first day, so now I shorten the time 
devoted to rules and policies. As a result, we can 
begin class, begin to know each other, and build 
real learning on the first day. 

Delving into content and challenging student 
thinking right away takes advantage of the fresh- 
ness of the beginning of the year, of the new leaves 
that have been turned over and have not had a 
chance to blow back. My opening activities and 
assignments change from year to year depending on 
what I have read, where I have gone over the sum- 
mer, current movies, current events, or whatever 
seems relevant to the students of that year. This also 
keeps me fresh and enthused. This article describes 
three of my favorites. 


Top Ten Reasons for Taking This Class 


To get the students conversing and to lead into our 
first freewrite, I often begin my writing classes with 
this activity. I start by finding two or three enter- 
taining examples of David Letterman’s “Top Ten” 
lists and read them to the class. Next, I hand five or 
six students large sheets of newsprint and markers 


and have the students create groups of no more than 
five. Their task is to make a David Letterman—type 
list of the top ten reasons to take this class. I remind 
them that they need to be considerate of the feel- 
ings of others and appropriate for class, and that 
they may certainly have some fun with this. I also 
encourage creativity in how they present their list 
on paper. As they work, I circulate. After a few 
moments of quiet and empty stares, they begin. 

“I need it to graduate.” 

I ask, “Why?” 

“I don’t know.” 

Another student says, “Because I want to go 
to college.” 

“So why this class?” I question. 

“Because it fit in my schedule.” 

“Why is that?” 

“I go to the Skills Center to take a construc- 
tion class in the afternoon, and with Pre Calc and 
World Problems, this was the only English I could 
fit in.” 

As we talk, I find out that he is planning a 
four-year degree in construction management at the 
university I graduated from, and we have the start 
of a relationship. 

They may be 17 years old, but giving students 
markers and big sheets of paper loosens them up and 
gets them talking and laughing, particularly as we 
hang the posters and compare what we have written. 
My school is small and most of the students have 
known each other for years, but I don’t know them. 
By noting their jokes and interactions, I open the 
door to their world. We begin to know each other 
and to have experiences to build on. 
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I then move into the writing prompt. To tran- 


sition, I ask, “All over the country students are 
enrolled in English classes just like this one. Why 


My school is small and 
most of the students 
have known each other 
for years, but | don't 
know them. By noting 
their jokes and 
interactions, | open the 


is that? You’ve been reading 
and writing for years now. 
Why do we still require an 
English class? Haven't you 
gotten it yet?” This throws 
them a bit. They have asked 
the question before but never 
tried to answer it. Sometimes 
I'll prod them with, “It’s just 


door to their world. 


because 





evetybody’s always 

done it. We don’t really know 

why.” Or, “Because we don’t 
know what else to do with teenagers.” Or, “Some 
great school board in Washington DC requires it.” 
Someone responds, “Yeah, I thought so.” Before 
long, they become more reflective, and it is a clear 


step to the writing prompt: 


Your topic is, “What does it mean to be well-edu- 
cated?” I want your first impression. Then, I want 
you to ask two other people from different age 
groups and note their responses. Finally, I’'d like 
you to finish up with further reflection. 


“How long should it be?” someone asks, and I put 
the question to the class, “What do you think?” 
and, through the pattern we have started of humor 
followed by mote serious thought, the assignment 

becomes clear. 
I begin the discussion the next day with the 
question, “How was your first response to the ques- 
tion affected by the responses of 


One student noted that 
he'd never thought of 
being streetwise as a part 
of being educated. 
Another noted he really 
was only thinking about 
tests and papers, the 
usual “classroom stuff.” 





the two people you asked?” One 
student noted that he’d never 
thought of being streetwise as a 
part of being educated. Another 
noted he really was only think- 
ing about tests and papers, the 
usual “classroom stuff.” His 
grandfather talked about travel 
and being able to see other per- 
spectives on life. Comments 
like these can lead into discus- 


sions on wisdom, experience, and how we acquire 
knowledge, which, of course, leads into the role of 
literature and writing in becoming educated. 


Drawing this discussion to an end, we move 
into a related small-group activity, where they must 


answer, “Is education privilege, duty, or right?” 
They must choose one and be able to explain not 
only why they chose it but also why they did not 
choose the others. Near the end of the group work, 
I hand out blank, 4” x 11” strips of paper and have 
them write their choice on it. In whole-class discus- 
sion, each group tapes its response to the wall and 
explains its rationale. Most groups quickly select 
“privilege,” which I remind them of later when 
they are struggling with difficult material. They 
note that not all children are educated as well as 
they are and that they would not have the opportu- 
nities they have without the education. Some will 
select “right,” usually because they see that a privi- 
lege is earned and can be taken away, but a right 
cannot. No group has ever selected “duty.” They are 
not sure what that really means. I ask, “What is 
duty? Whose duty, the student’s or society's?” This 
stretches their thinking and sets a tone for the class 
that education is important for both the individual 
and society. It should not be taken lightly. 


Six Degrees of Separation: 
An Introduction to Universal Themes 


One of the great aspects of teaching English is that 
just about anything can connect with some part of 
the class. Six Degrees of Separation is one of these 
ideas. Psychologist Stanley Milgram researched it 
in the late 1960s; Malcolm Gladwell describes it in 
Tipping Point (34); a television show was titled after 
it, but my students are intrigued by this sociologi- 
cal theory through the game “Six Degrees of Kevin 
Bacon” and the related website, http://oracleof 
bacon.org. The idea is that all people can be con- 
nected through six steps. You know a person who 
once lived next door to person who has a cousin 
who was in school with . . . and on until the connec- 
tion is made. The Kevin Bacon game is a challenge 
to connect any actor to Bacon in a similar step-by- 
step manner. I use this lesson to introduce a unit on 
universal themes. 

To open this activity I begin with the Oracle 
of Bacon website. It is a computer database that con- 
nects actors through films to Bacon. The students 
are quickly drawn in and easily pick up the concept 
and how it relates to the connections between peo- 
ple. Next I use examples of them connecting with a 
villager in another country through exchange stu- 
dents many of them know or with a student in 
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another state by the roommate of one of their broth- 
ers or sisters away at college. We then move into a 
discussion of connections between people who live 
in a community. What ties exist aside from the close 
proximity? Then I give them their assignment. 
They are to create a sociogram—a diagram of the 
relationships among people or characters—to show 
the connections among six people. They must be 
one of the people. At least three people must be in 
this class, at least one must live out of our state, and 
at least one must be over 30 years old. They may 
connect the people through any common aspect— 
experiences, interests, traits, careers, acquaintances. 
They are to draw the sociogram using lines and sym- 
bols to show the relationships. 

To model this, I draw a sample on the board. I 
use myself, students from class, a former exchange 
student, and a relative in Los Angeles. I ask, “What 
connections do you see?” Answers that connect us 
by place, age, experience, and interests emerge. To 
help them move from lines and words to symbols, 
as I draw I ask how we can show these connections. 
“What object would symbolize this person?” “Is 
there a way that I can draw this line that would 
represent the relationship?” “What colors will add 
to the meaning to help the audience understand 
these relationships?” 

I have students take out some paper to sketch 
a draft but offer large paper for the final version. As 
they begin, I encourage them to start with simple 
circles and arrows and then go back and fill in the 
symbols and colors that will add to the meaning. To 
allow for diversity in drawing skills, I allow sym- 
bols to be hand-drawn, cut from magazines, or 
printed from the computer. They start with basic 
hexagons and lines, but as they work, their creativ- 
ity emerges. Their conversations with me and with 
each other about their work move deeper into the 
relationships that foster learning. 

When the students finish the sociograms, 
they post them in the room, and we share infor- 
mally by moving about the room looking and com- 
menting. In a whole-class discussion that follows I 
ask, “What did you notice?” and then “Why do you 
think I had you do this? How does it relate to lit- 
erature?” Students note the connections among 
people, and this leads to recognizing the common 
nature of people, providing a segue to the concept 
of the human experience. As we discuss what this 
means, I tie in concepts from Maslow or Glasser on 


Molly Berger 


basic human needs. “Do you think people in 
Ancient Greece still needed love and belonging?” 
They see that these needs are the same across time 
and place but that the details change, and we have 
the basis of our unit for universal themes. 


Multimedia Shows 


I work to incorporate multiliteracies in my class- 
room throughout the year. Although at times this 
may mean a project that is based in technology, usu- 
ally it is integrating technology and media into all 
that we do. This lesson helps me get to know my 
students and assess their technology skills and 
understanding of media. It also shows that using 
technology is not a special part of our classroom but 
is the status quo. It does not drive the curriculum; it 
supports it. Class media shows using PowerPoint, 
iMovie, or similar programs have been an effective 
way for me to do this. 

The students are to bring in photographs of 
their childhood, present, and of where they hope to 
be at the age of 28. They may be pictures of them- 
selves, of places, or of objects that work as symbols. 
They scan them and put them into a class folder. 
Using an LCD projector to 


demonstrate and work as a 
whole class, we import all 
the photos into the pro- 
gtam and decide whether 
to organize them by person 
or by time period (all the 
childhood, all the present, 
then all the future). We 
discuss ideas for transitions, 
timing, and music. I review 
the technology with them. 
I break the students into 
groups of two or three and 
have them add music and 





This lesson helps me get 
to know my students and 
assess their technology 
skills and understanding 
of media. It also shows 
that using technology is 
not a special part of our 
classroom but is the 
status quo. It does not 
drive the curriculum; it 
supports it. 


transitions to complete the media show. As I circu- 
late to help and to listen to their interactions, I 
begin to understand their interests, their work pat- 
terns, and their technology skills. 


“Use this transition; it’s softer.” 


“Wait. Add two seconds on that slide so it 
ends where the song goes.” 


“Oh *@&%, what happened? We just lost 
the whole thing.” “Had you saved it?” 
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thoughts, the students 
gather fuel for their 


becomes much richer and 
more authentic than when 
simply assigned a topic. 


Probing, thought- 
provoking questions 
engage the students by 
putting them in the 


writing, which in turn 


Activities to Create Yearlong Momentum 


I give them two class workdays and then a 
week to work on the project outside of class. We 
then show each project to the 
class. The variety in the shows 
is intriguing as are the conver- 
sations of their choices of 
music, afrangement, transi- 
tions, and timing. We learn 


driver's seat. In 
more about each other and 


formulating their) ave connections to build on 
throughout the course. In a 
writing course this lesson 
transitions easily into the per- 
sonal essay. In a literature class 
I use the shows to discuss the 


power of storytelling, its key 





elements, and how time and 
place affect the telling but 
that the elements are universal. 


The Momentum Is Set 


The opening weeks set the foundation and momen- 
tum for the year. This transitions into the relation- 
ships and depth of learning that make learning 
meaningful for the students and make my work a 
joy for me. In constructivist theory, these activities 
allow the students to build meaning by connecting 
the learning to their lives (Brooks and Brooks). 
Probing, thought-provoking questions engage the 
students by putting them in the driver’s seat. In 
formulating their thoughts, the students gather 


fuel for their writing, which in turn becomes much 
richer and more authentic than when simply 
assigned a topic. Also, these activities foster a posi- 
tive climate, an indicator of highly effective schools 
(Marzano), and build relationships, frequently 
referred to as the third R in successful schools: rigor, 
relevance, and relationships (Bill and Melinda Gates 
Foundation). 

I use these activities because they work well 
in establishing the dynamic classroom in which 
both my students and I thrive. They build our rela- 
tionships and set a depth of thinking that keeps my 
teaching innovative and my work from becoming 
just a job. And so, each September, when I gather 
my momentum for yet another year, I plan activi- 
ties such as these so that if my students and I are 
exhausted on the first day, it is not because of rules, 
and syllabi, and handing out books, but because of 
genuine learning that initiates a yearlong momen- 
tum for the class. 
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Berger illustrates several ways she builds community in her classroom not only at the beginning of the year, but 
throughout the year. As often as she can, she integrates technology into the projects. “It's My Life: Multimodal 
Autobiography Project” details one of Berger's activities. In this lesson, students write autobiographies, illustrating 
them and setting them to music, a powerful tool to evoke emotion. To create their autobiographies, students 
brainstorm lists of important events in their lives and select images and music to represent those events. They then 
create storyboards in preparation for the final PowerPoint project, which the students present to their peers in 
class. If PowerPoint is unavailable, students might create posters and play soundtracks using cassette or CD play- 
ers. http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=1051 
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David Lee Carlson 


Playing the Classroom- 
as-Game: Building a 
Community of Learners 
at the Start of a New Year 


Teacher educator David 
Lee Carlson likens taking 
an English class to playing 
a game, and by taking the 
metaphor seriously, he 
develops an innovative 
and engaging way to start 


off the school year. 








y earliest memories as a child 
involve playing games. Board games 
such as Clue, Monopoly, and Scrab- 
ble; field games such as kick ball, 
basketball, baseball, and football; videogames such 
as Pac-Man and Battlestar Galactica; card games 
and mind-twisting games such as Rubik’s Cube, 
crossword puzzles, and Mastermind occupied much 
of my time as a youth. In many respects, participat- 
ing in games shaped much of my identity. 

It is no surprise, then, that games are a large 





part of my classroom, as I use games to review for 
exams, study vocabulary, and to help students 
relate, understand, and retain information about 
characters and events in novels. Most games, I have 
learned, possess similar characteristics—rules, a 
score, a space to play, equipment, and fans, to name 
a few—and I use these characteristics to build a safe 
learning environment. 

This article describes the classroom-as-game 
activity that I use during the first week of school. 
Using the concept of a game as a metaphor for the 
classroom supports my efforts to build a commu- 
nity around a common language to speak about 
issues of classroom management, to discuss the 
actions of characters in novels, to generate writing 
assignments, and to reconsider individual behavior 
both in and outside of the classroom. 


The Classroom-as-Game and Competere 


Playing games in the classroom can be an effective 
reviewing strategy. Adaptations of Jeopardy! or 
Family Feud, for example, can be fun, interactive 


ways to review vocabulary or review for an exam. 
These zero-sum games urge participants to compete 
against each other, producing winners and losers, 
and these kinds of games can be a problem for cre- 
ating classroom commu- 
nity. Yet, the etymology of 
the word compete provides 
us with a different view. To 
compete is derived from 
the Late Latin word compe- 
tere, which means to “strive 


my efforts to build a 
community around a 
together,” as in a partner- | common language to 


ship. Success does not mean 


Using the concept of a 
game as a metaphor for 
the classroom supports 


beating another team or 
striving against each other. 
Instead, in competere partici- 
pants work together, push 
each other, and 
together to bring out the 
best in each other. This 
alternative understanding 
of competing suggests that 


strive 





speak about issues of 
classroom management, 
to discuss the actions of 
characters in novels, to 
generate writing 
assignments, and to 
reconsider individual 
behavior both in and 
outside of the classroom. 


games do not necessarily 

have winners and _ losers; 

they can have just winners, and by using the char- 
acteristics of a game as metaphors in my classroom 
and the roots of the verb “to compete,” we produced 
a group of winners. 

Approaching my classroom as a game in 
which we strive together to champion each other 
creates a safe learning community for students to 
take risks. My semester begins with a classroom 
activity that illustrates how game-playing can be a 
community-building exercise, in which we create 
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implement the classroom- 
as-game, teachers need 
to understand their 
students: know their 
abilities, strengths, and 
weaknesses so that they 
may determine a “win” 
for each student and thus 
for the whole class. 


Playing the Classroom-as-Game: Building a Community of Learners at the Start of a New Year 


win-win situations in all our classroom activities, 
and urges students to ask “Who am I in this par- 
ticular situation?” “What is my role in this particu- 
lar situation?” and “How can I be supportive so that 
our class produces a win-win situation?” Moreover, 
this activity creates a common language that we use 
throughout the semester, and it urges each of us to 
consider these questions in our daily lives. In these 
ways, the work we do in class flows into students’ 
everyday lives. 


Playing the Classroom-as-Game 


When students enter my classroom, I ask them to 
visualize playing or attending their favorite game 
and then to write the name of the game on a piece 
of paper. Next, students make 
To successfully | 2 list of 15 items related to 
their chosen game, or 15 indi- 
viduals who are involved in 
the game. To model, I reveal 
that my favorite game is base- 
ball, and two items that are 
needed to play baseball are a 
baseball and a glove; two indi- 
viduals involved in a baseball 
game are umpires and fans. 
After students complete their 
list, we make a group list on 
the chalkboard. Then we dis- 
cuss the purpose of each component and person in 
the game. Afterward, we add a third column to 
explain how the characteristics and individuals are 
analogous to the classroom. Although not a com- 
plete list, Figure 1 shows some typical responses. 
Figure 1 illustrates that the classroom, its 
space, activities, individuals, and resources tresem- 





ble the characteristics of almost every game. Struc- 
turing my classroom as a game teaches students 
that they can be academically successful while sup- 
porting each other. The classroom that gives grades 
and standardized assessments does not have to be a 
contentious environment. For example, when I 
taught a preparation course for the New York State 
English Regents Examination, we determined as a 
class that winning meant that everyone pass the 
exam with a score of 65 or higher. When we did, we 
celebrated with a pizza patty; everyone knew 
throughout the semester that it meant more than 
pizza if we all won. 


Assignments and even standardized tests can 
be structured to support each student’s abilities, and 
projects can inspire students to help one another. To 
successfully implement the classroom-as-game, 
teachers need to understand their students: know 
their abilities, strengths, and weaknesses so that 
they may determine a “win” for each student and 
thus for the whole class. I cannot expect students to 
possess the same writing abilities. Thus, it may be a 
“win” for Nicky to write a solid introductory para- 
graph and a “win” for Sara to compose a complete 
essay. If each student completes his or her goal, then 
we have created a “win-win” classroom. 

In addition, the classroom-as-game illustrates 
the idea that an individual’s behavior changes 
depending on the classroom activity (lecture, group 
work, pait-share, scene study, performance, writing/ 
reading workshop). The classroom-as-game pushes 
students to question the role they play each day in 
the class. For example, when a group of students 
dramatizes a scene in class, spectators may assume 
the role of cheerleader, encouraging their fellow 
classmates; coach, giving warm and cool feedback; 
or equipment manager, ensuring performers have 
all their props. Each role contributes to the success 
of the scene not through win-lose strategies, such as 
criticizing each other or accumulating points at 
another's expense, but through win-win strategies: 
strategies that create a community of learners com- 
mitted to providing a safe learning environment for 
all. Knowing their role in the classroom helps stu- 
dents to stay on task and to feel like they are part of 
a community working toward a common goal. 
Winning is a whole-classroom effort as each mem- 
ber, including me, plays a role to produce a win- 
win outcome. 


Further Benefits 
of the Classroom-as-Game 


The characteristics of a game can be used in discus- 
sions of literary texts. Determining the roles that 
characters play in novels can help students empa- 
thize with the characters and analyze the decisions 
that characters make. They can distinguish between 
the characteristics of an effective coach, for example. 
An example would be in Zora Neale Hurston’s Their 
Eyes Were Watching God. If we see Janie’s grand- 
mother as a coach, the one who guides and directs 
her life and who pushes her to get married, then we 
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FIGURE 1. Favorite Game Discussion 
ELEMENT 
OF A GAME FUNCTION RELATIONSHIP TO CLASSROOM 





Rules/Guidelines 


Determine (in)appropriate behavior 


Appropriate and inappropriate behaviors in classroom. 
These can change throughout the year depending on the 
classroom activities. 





Score/Scoreboard Account for progress 
Objective/Goals Purpose of the game 
Prize/Trophy/ The winning team receives an 
Reward indication of achievement 


Players/Teams Participants try to score points and 


help each other score points 


Coaches Guide and direct skills of players 


Penalties/ 
Consequences 


Breaking rules and consequences; 
maintaining fairness 


Fans/Cheerleaders Supporters who encourage players 


Indicators of progress: grades, comments, stickers 


The purpose of school, of being educated, of learning 
English, of content. To create a “win-win” outcome for 
the entire class. 


Our objective is to create a win-win game. This means 
that we receive a prize when everyone wins. The prizes 
will vary. Examples include the following: points, pizza 
party, satisfaction knowing that we won together. We 
will determine what constitutes “win-win” and the 
“prize” prior to each assignment. 


We need people to be in class to participate because 
every person's presence matters to the dynamic of the 
classroom. 


At times students and teachers play this role. Students 
will be asked to give feedback to classmates, and 
students’ role is to support others as they learn a 
particular skill. This will most frequently occur in writing 
workshop. Coaches also motivate, so students may need 
to motivate classmates and the teacher at times 
throughout the semester. 


A classroom is a special place with specific ways of 
behaving or “playing.” This means that when students 
break a rule or commit a penalty, consequences will 
occur. Like all games, students will be informed of the 
penalties prior to the start of class, or before the game 
begins. 


Students will be asked to encourage classmates to 
participate in classroom activities, or write positive 
comments on classmates’ work, such as on a writing 
assignment. The role of the fan is to cheer for teammates 
wholeheartedly, and to encourage them when they 
struggle. Students will also need to do this for the 
teacher at times. 





Equipment Objects to play the game 


Students arrive to class with the appropriate equipment 
to play. These include pens, paper, and a positive 
attitude. 





Strategies/Skills Specific skills and strategies are 
used with different games and 
depend on the rules and penalties 


of the game 


Students learn certain skills for each assignment and 
develop strategies to tackle each assignment. They may 
learn them from the teacher, from each other, or from 
another source, such as another teacher or a parent. 





can discuss the qualities of a good coach or guide. 
Questions such as “What influences her grand- 
mother’s advice?” “How would you characterize 
Janie’s attachment to her grandmother?” “Why do 
you think her grandmother's words are so impor- 


tant to Janie?” arise. These questions compel stu- 
dents to consider the influences that affect the 
advice they receive from others, and they make stu- 
dents consider the advice they give to others and 
reflect on the characteristics of an effective coach. 
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My hope is that after a 
semester of experiencing 
the classroom-as-game, 


stronger sense of who 
they are and will better 
understand how to play 
the appropriate role in 


60 


students will have a 


Playing the Classroom-as-Game: Building a Community of Learners at the Start of a New Year 


Implementing the classroom-as-game can be a 
guiding lens to analyze literature and design writ- 
ing assignments. 

The  classroom-as-game 
also provides a common lan- 
guage to use throughout the 
year, and it helps structure my 
curriculum, classroom manage- 
ment plan, and in-class learn- 
ing activities. Furthermore, it 
helps students understand the 
importance of arriving to class 
with the appropriate equip- 
ment and attitude to be suc- 
cessful, as they would for their 





different settings. 


favorite games; I tell them, 
“You can’t atrive at the softball fields in a football 
uniform and expect to win the softball game.” In 


addition, it offers a structure for students and me to 
explore and experiment with questions of “Who am 
I?” “What is my role in this game?” and “How can 
I best support myself and others to produce a win- 
win game?” 

My hope is that after a semester of experi- 
encing the classroom-as-game, students will have 
a stronger sense of who they are and will better 
understand how to play the appropriate role in 
different settings. Classrooms are 1n some ways 
like the spaces in which other games are played. 
What changes are the roles people choose to play, 
how they play the game, and how they compete with 


others. 
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Carlson shares how he relates to his students: He takes something they all know (games) and brings those ideas 
and rules into the classroom. “Defining Literacy in a Digital World" takes students’ out-of-class interests in tech- 
nology and relates them to literacy. The texts that students interact with have rapidly expanded from the days 
when a text was only a print-based book or magazine. While students interact with a range of print, visual, and 
sound texts, they do not always recognize that these many documents are texts. By creating an inventory of per- 
sonal texts, students begin to consciously recognize the many literacy demands in contemporary society. With this 
list of personal texts, students create a working definition of literacy that they refine and explore as they continue 
their investigation of the texts that they interact with at home, at school, and in other settings. http://www.read 
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Marisa Harford 


Beginning with the 
Students: Ownership 
through Reflection 
and Goal-Setting 


A secondary English 
teacher in the Bronx, 
Marisa Harford describes 
several self-reflective 
activities she has designed 
to improve students’ 
writing skills. Beginning a 
new school year with 
activities like Harford’s 


can focus students’ efforts 





all year. 





very syllabus I design begins, “My 

goal as your teacher is to teach 

myself into obsolescence—that is, 

to guide your development into 
strong, independent readers and writers.” This 
statement is usually greeted with quizzical looks, 
even after we clarify what obsolescence means; stu- 
dents don’t know whether they trust someone who 
wants to teach herself out of a job. At the end of the 
year, whether or not students remember this initial 
bewildering moment, many will have discovered 
that in learning to assess their own work, set their 
own objectives, and pursue those targets in a con- 
tinuous cycle, they have made important strides 
toward independence. 

Initiating a yearlong cycle of reflection and 
goal-setting is the focus of my lesson plans for Sep- 
tember. At the beginning of the year, reflection and 
goal-setting establish motivation, ensure buy-in, 
and give students a personal stake in the direction 
of the course, as well as allowing them to start with 
their favorite subject—themselves (Hillocks 58). 
Over the past few years, I have discovered that 
methodical goal-setting and routine reflection exer- 
cises can result in the most exciting and rewarding 
moments in the classroom. Those eureka moments 
when a student cries out, “I finally wrote a great 
introduction!” tend to occur after months of review- 
ing work, setting goals, and working toward them. 
Reflection is a habit and discipline that is ulti- 
mately rewarding only if students internalize it, 
which means that we must begin practicing during 
the first weeks of school. 


Jerome and “I-can't-write-itis” 


On the first day of class last September, I asked stu- 
dents to write an essay based on the NPR series This 
I Believe, in which ordinary citizens describe a deeply 
held belief (http://www.npr.org/templates/story/ 
story.php?storylId=4538138). After listening to sev- 
eral samples, brainstorming 
about the guiding princi- 
ples in their lives, and writ- | have discovered that 
ing a model outline together, 
the students began to plan 
out their essays. I noticed 
that one student’s paper was 
empty. Jerome told me, “I 
can’t write two paragraphs 
on something I believe. I 
don’t believe in nothing.” 
After a few minutes of con- 
versation, I finally managed to elicit that he did, 


and routine reflection 
most exciting and 


the classroom. 





indeed, have beliefs, but he was suffering from a dis- 
ease dreaded by English teachers everywhere— 
“I-can’t-write-itis.” Finally, with a great deal of 
support and constant attention, he squeezed out a 
paragraph. What could I do to help him become a 
more independent writer? How could I convince him 
that he was capable of writing while still helping 
him identify areas for improvement? The answer lay 
in the practice of reflection and goal-setting. 


Framing the Big Picture 


The process starts with a whole-class reflection on 
the many purposes for reading and writing. We list 


methodical goal-setting 


rewarding moments in 


Over the past few years, | 


exercises can result in the 
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The reflection reinforces 
the students’ sense of 


accomplishment while 
simultaneously helping 
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them recognize their 
areas of weakness. 


Beginning with the Students: Ownership through Reflection and Goal-Setting 


why people read and why people write—anything 
from “alleviate boredom” to “explore the meaning 
of life’—and then identify the purposes we will 
focus on during the year and those most relevant to 
students. The lists remain on the wall for reference 
when we investigate an author’s purpose, brain- 
storm topics for writing, and for those long March 
days when we all wonder why we're there. In a dis- 
cussion about The Great Gatsby, for instance, we 
refer to our lists and students can construct the 
questions: “Is Fitzgerald trying to persuade the 
reader of something?” “What if his purpose were to 
entertain? What techniques did he use to accom- 
plish that purpose?” Students 
develop an awareness of the 
purposefulness of writing and 
can apply those ideas to their 
competence and | own production. In addition, 
students work in groups to 
create rubrics for various 
genres of writing, which I 
then adapt and incorporate 





into those I use for grading. In 
creating the rubrics, students 
articulate their knowledge of the elements of strong 
writing, and I can assess which components they 
grasp and which need reinforcement. 

I also ask students to describe their hopes for 
and anxieties about the course. This is their opportu- 
nity to give me feedback about the material I have 
presented in the first few days regarding my expecta- 
tions, course fequirements, and the curriculum. 
Sometimes they present tall orders. One student said, 
“I hope you can break me out of the mold of ordi- 
nary, unsophisticated writing.” Others tell me how 
best to help them: “When I slack off, just remind me 
that I’m not a loser and I can still do the work.” This 
feedback guides my instructional decisions in terms 
of both whole-class needs and differentiation. 


Writing Skills and Individual Reflections 


After the whole class engages in big-picture reflec- 
tion, it is time for students to hold a mirror up to 
their own work. The students complete a baseline 
essay. I emphasize choice in this assignment, asking 
students to “show me their best” in terms of writ- 
ing, but I gear it toward the genres that will be 
relevant for them during the year. When I return 
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their baseline essay with my evaluation attached—in 
the form of a rubric and comments—I ask them to 
consider their strengths and weaknesses carefully, 
emphasizing that I am looking for specific proficien- 
cies and gaps, not vague generalities. Along with 
the rubric and my comments, a list of specific writ- 
ing skills helps the students gain a sense of what 
they do well and what they need to improve. I also 
ask them to select one of their areas of weakness and 
articulate a goal based on addressing that weakness; 
they must designate only one goal, and it must be 
specific and measurable. The reflection sheet I have 
developed (see fig. 1) reflects the qualities of effec- 
tive goal-setting as outlined in the research of 
Edwin A. Locke and Gary P. Latham. They assert 
that the articulation of specific, moderately difficult 
goals is far more motivating and efficacious than 


FIGURE 1. Student Reflection on Writing 
Assignment 


Name: Date: 
Title or Topic: 


What | did well in this assignment (at least three 
specific skills or techniques): 





What | need to improve (at least three specific skills or 
techniques): 





My writing goal for the next writing assignment (select 
one specific skill) is 





How | am going to achieve my goal (practice, 
conferencing with teacher, books, websites, or other 
resources | can use, people | can ask for help, etc.): 





Possible options for writing skills: main idea/thesis, 
maintaining focus, engaging the reader's attention, supporting 
my idea with evidence/examples/details, using direct 
quotations, overall organization, paragraph organization, 
logical arguments, transitions, introduction, conclusion, 
sentence structure, sentence variety, word choice, use of 
figurative or descriptive language, vocabulary, clarity, vivid 
description, punctuation, spelling, grammar, tone, voice, use of 
complete sentences (no run-ons or fragments) 


encouragement to “do one’s best” or a list of gen- 
eral, easily achievable goals. In addition, they found 
that people who participated in setting their own 
objectives achieved significantly more than those 
who did not participate in formulating the goals 
they worked toward (705-06). 

The reflection reinforces the students’ sense of 
competence and accomplishment while simultane- 
ously helping them recognize their areas of weak- 
ness. They avoid the hyperbolic assertions that 
usually characterize students’ informal self-assess- 
ments: “I am terrible at writing!” or “My writing 
doesn’t need any work.” Dale Schunk points out 
that many students have difficulty assessing their 
Own progress in writing. Students who set specific, 
measurable goals and achieve them are able to 
notice growth, and “when performance improve- 
ments become salient, students will feel efficacious 
and motivated to learn” (165). Research demon- 
strates that self-efficacy, a student’s belief that he or 
she is capable of accomplishing certain tasks profi- 
ciently, is a key factor in achievement. When stu- 
dents experience a feeling of self-efficacy, they are 
more likely to continue the cycle by setting new, 
ambitious goals and working to achieve them 
(Schunk and Swartz 3). 

For example, David, a student who was ini- 
tially unsure whether he would be able to manage 
my AP Literature class, wrote in his first reflection, 
“I did a good job using evidence to support my the- 
sis. I need to incorporate the quotes within the 
paragraph better. The way I organized my para- 
graphs was very unclear, but my tone and voice 
were good.” He was much more confident about 
tackling the hard work he would encounter during 
the year after he completed realistic and specific 
reflection about his writing and found that with 
support he was able to achieve his goal. When he 
discovered that the process was cyclical—teflect, set 
a goal, work toward it, reflect again, set another 
goal—he felt empowered to tackle the many chal- 
lenges he faced in writing. 

The first writing conference of the year is a 
check-in about this reflection and the goals students 
have set. I review the reflection beforehand so that 
during the conference I am able to make sugges- 
tions and help students refine their goals. This con- 
ference helps me get to know students and 
communicate to them that I value their input and 
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want to address their concerns and aims. One first 
conference this year went something like this: 


Me: Yueng, you wrote that you thought you 
did a good job on your thesis, and I agree. I 
was really impressed with it because it was 
detailed and thought-provoking. Nice job. I 
also see that you put down that you wanted 
to improve your sentence structure. Why do 
you think this is challenging for you? 


Yueng: Sometimes I don’t know how stuff is 
supposed to sound or how to make my sen- 
tences clear. I learned English in school and my 
parents don’t even speak it, so it’s hard for me. 


Me: Yeah, I agree that this seems to be an 
issue for you. What do you think we could 
do to help you improve in that area for the 
next paper? 


Yueng: Well . . . in my rough drafts you 
could tell me which sentences sound weird 
and then I could ask one of the other kids in 
the class for help making them sound better. 


Me: Good idea. I can pair you up with some- 
one who has trouble with thesis statements 
and you can help each other. I can also give 
you some materials on different sentence pat- 
terns, and I'll teach a minilesson on combin- 
ing sentences that should help you. Also, 
keep reading as much as you can in English— 
the more you read, the better you will be able 
to hear those patterns intuitively. 


The first writing conference, a potentially awk- 
ward and stressful encounter for both student and 
teacher, can be productive and focused if both stu- 
dents and teacher engage in reflection and goal- 
setting beforehand. In the above conference, I gleaned 
information about the student that I didn’t know 
before—that English is her second language—with- 
out interrogating her, and I maintained a focus on 
her concerns while still ensuring that she set appro- 
priate goals. In articulating how I was going to help 
her, I also set up an informal contract with the stu- 
dent and established that I was there to support her. 


Moving Forward: Using the Reflections 


Before students write their first formal essay, I ask 
them to take out their initial reflection sheets and 
remind themselves of the goals they’ve set. We refer 
back to these goals in successive writing conferences, 
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Jerome was motivated by 
because the freedom to 


granted him a sense of 
control over the process 
and the ability to set an 
aim he felt was realistic. 


the reflection process 


choose his own goal 


Beginning with the Students: Ownership through Reflection and Goal-Setting 


exploring whether they feel they've achieved their 
previous goal or need to continue working on it. 
This begins our cycle of reflection and goal-setting 
that continues throughout the year. 

The writing reflections also help students take 
ownership over their learning by asking them to list 
strategies for addressing their weaknesses. This places 
some of the responsibility for improvement on the 
student, and they often identify resourceful strategies. 
David suggested that he would “Read {his} sentences 
aloud so they don’t sound awkward.” When she needed 
to improve word choice, Shayna wrote, “For vocabu- 
lary I can use a dictionary to find words to replace oth- 
ers.” (In our conference I clarified what a thesaurus was 
and how to use one.) Willy said he would “practice by 
writing more essays and journals.” While I follow up 
on the students’ goals with minilessons, conferencing, 
and resources and handouts that 
address their needs, this strate- 
gizing develops their indepen- 
dent problem-solving skills and 
gives them a sense of accom- 
plishment when they improve. 
On a subsequent reflection, 
Yueng observed, “My organiza- 
tion improved a little because I 
had the draft done in time and 
had time to re-organize it. I did 
well on using direct quota- 
tions.” Willy had high expectations of himself: “I need 
to stop with my run-on sentences!” but in the same 
reflection also evidenced a strong sense of accomplish- 
ment, noting, “I used great examples. I stuck to the 
subject throughout the whole essay. I did a good intro- 





duction and stated my main idea.” These students 
required only minimal guidance from a teacher to 
observe their achievements and identify ways they 
could improve for next time. They are engaged in a 
continuous process of improvement. 


Reflections Guide Instruction 


Student reflections help me set my priorities as an 
instructor. I can conduct whole-class lessons on spe- 
cific weaknesses that students identify in their 
reflections, or I can set up small-group instruction 
on specific topics. I can even pair students who have 
complementary strengths and weaknesses. What- 
ever strategies I use, the reflections outline my writ- 
ing lessons for me. I articulate this explicitly to the 


students so that my instructional choices are trans- 
parent to them: “Because 15 of you said in your 
reflections that you were having trouble with tran- 
sitions, we are going to practice transitions over the 
next couple of days.” This way, students have a 
sense of purpose with regard to a lesson that may 
have seemed arbitrary had I not articulated my rea- 
soning. If they start to groan and say, “But we did 
this last year!” my answer is, “Well, 15 of you have 
said that you still need some review.” The reflec- 
tions set a course for me and simplify my unit and 
curriculum planning throughout the year. 


A Better Prognosis for Jerome 


For many of the students in my remedial after-school 
class, the idea that they have some stake in the learn- 
ing process and can exert some choice and control over 
what they learn is a foreign concept. Jerome finally 
showed a glimmer of interest when I asked him to set 
his own goals for his writing, but he was initially 
unable to set specific and measurable goals. His first 
reflection read, “I believe my whole essay needs 
improvement. My writing goal is doing everything 
right as the rubric says to do.” After I looked over his 
reflection, we had a conference with two points on the 
agenda. First, I asked Jerome to clarify his strengths 
so that he had a sense of accomplishment; this created 
a feeling of self-efficacy. Then, we set one specific 
goal—developing ideas with examples and details. 
The next time we wrote an essay, it was much easier to 
motivate him. He required occasional check-ins but 
not constant nudging. Jerome was motivated by the 
reflection process because the freedom to choose his 
own goal granted him a sense of control over the pro- 
cess and the ability to set an aim he felt was realistic. 
While his initial goals were basic for a ninth grader, 
they freed him from his paralysis and made it possible 
for him to progress in his writing. 

My Advanced Placement Literature students 
experienced an opposite type of paralysis: These 
ambitious students had been trying for years to 
address all of their writing problems at once, which 
stymied their progress. My first plea to them was to 
edit their lists of writing goals down to one or two 
specific aims for the next essay-writing cycle. When 
students designated “writing a sophisticated, non- 
obvious thesis statement” or “incorporating quota- 
tions smoothly into a paragtaph” or “using 
transitions to create clear links between paragraphs” 
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as their goals, they were able to focus and address 
those problems because they had been given per- 
mission not to push themselves to improve every 
element at the same time. Jeff had struggled his 
entire year in eleventh-grade English with run-on 
sentences, which plagued his essays despite numer- 
ous class minilessons on the topic. During our first 
writing conference in twelfth grade, we agreed that 
he would focus on eradicating run-on sentences in 
the next essay. I gave him some handouts on how to 
identify and fix run-on sentences from Diana Hack- 
er’s excellent A Writer’s Reference and conducted 
another minilesson in class. In the next essay, Jeff 
had zero run-on sentences, and he has successfully 
identified and fixed run-ons in successive papers 
even while he has continued on to more sophisti- 
cated and content-related writing goals. 


Internalizing the Process 


In December, I was surprised when another student, 
Carlos, asked to stay after class to speak to me. He 
pulled out a sheet of paper on which he had tracked 
all of his writing goals and had checked off the ones he 
felt he had achieved. “These are my long-term goals, 
and these are my short-term ones,” he began. “I just 
wanted to see what you thought.” In addition to sum- 
marizing what he had learned throughout the process 
(“Thesis: Be original and BOLD but PROVE!”), Car- 
los had also identified which of the pieces in his port- 
folio exemplified various skills he had mastered: 
“Refer to Beloved essay for a great thesis, to poetry 
essay for a good conclusion, to “The Hollow Men’ for a 
good introduction, to practice essay on “The Naked 
and the Nude’ for supportive evidence, to A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream essay for good organization.” 
Sometimes I can see students applying their 
goals within the reflection itself. This excerpt from 
Mari’s reflection shows that she was already direct- 
ing her attention toward her new focus: “I will also 
work on tow making my essay flow more clearly.” 
These students demonstrate that after several repe- 
titions, the cycle of reflection and goal-setting can 
become internalized; students begin to engage in it 
automatically. After a few months of practicing 
routine reflection and goal-setting, I find that I 
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begin to overhear conversations like, “I’m focusing 
on transitions this time. I already did thesis state- 
ments.” These are the moments that make an 
English teacher glow with pride. 

I want my students to internalize the process of 
reflection and goal-setting because it will help them 
achieve in school and throughout their lives, not just 
in writing (Locke and Latham 3). Beginning our 
practice of reflection and goal-setting during the first 


days and weeks of school 
helps both students and 
teacher articulate priorities 
and reinforce their motiva- 
tions, and it helps students 
feel that their needs and 
ideas are central to the 
course. Engaging in an 
authentic process of reflec- 
tion and goal-setting is one 
of the best ways to ensure 


Beginning our practice of 
reflection and goal- 
setting during the first 
days and weeks of school 
helps both students and 
teacher articulate 
priorities and reinforce 
their motivations, and it 
helps students feel that 


buy-in from students across 


the academic spectrum, 





from reluctant writers like | central to the course. 


Jerome to proficient writers 

like Carlos. In Teaching Writing as Reflective Practice, 
George Hillocks Jr. describes writing as fundamen- 
tally a process of “invention and reinvention of the 
self’ (23). In making space in our classrooms for stu- 
dents to engage in this process of self-definition and 
redefinition, we provide opportunities for maximal 
growth and exploration of students’ identities as writ- 
ers, learners, and human beings. @ 
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What the news won’ tell 
—for Sacita Israileva 


How when the general of the occupying army determined to kill the city he began by 
visiting the public library 


He climbed the broad stone steps, pulled the heavy library door open, breathed the distilled library 
air just like a reader 


walked quietly up to the front desk, asked a few questions about the collection, and suggested 
somewhat intimately that Given the situation, it would be best that the library close for a while 


What the news won't tell 
is how in the chill of his departure the head librarian called the staff together 


how they decided to go on threading their way through the dangerous streets and up the exposed 
steps to the library door so people could keep on reading 


how each day each of them summoned the courage to cross her threshold 


how even after the demolitions began, even on the day the invaders assassinated one of them and 
they cried out her name and fell into each other's arms in the diluted light through the library 
windows 


they determined to continue 


how in the evenings the head librarian made the rounds of her neighbors’ houses, collecting 
books to bring to the relative safety of the library building to keep the people’s memory alive 


how when the aerial bombardment began in earnest they formed brigades to ferry books to the 
shelter of the basement 


how the head librarian held Garcia Lorca in her arms and he sang to her, and Anna Akhmatova 
leveled her gaze and emboldened her as the invaders destroyed 10 million books 


whatever their bombs could touch 


—Lee Sharkey 
Copyright ©2008 by Lee Sharkey. 


Lee Sharkey has published three full-length poetry volumes, most recently A Darker, Sweeter String (Off the Grid Press, 
2008). Recently retired from the University of Maine at Farmington, she edits the Beloit Poetry Journal. 
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How I Spent My Summer 
Vacation: Teachers Describe 


Their NEH Seminar 
and NWP Experiences 


Summer is a time for 
teachers to recharge their 
pedagogical batteries. 
Here, three veteran English 
teachers write about 
professional development 


programs that energized 





them and their teaching. 





Making Literature Come Alive: 
An NEH Seminar on Chaucer 


A. Richard Broan 
arbroan@yahoo.com 


After taking a great risk in leaving my comfortable, 
tenured job as an English teacher at one high school 
and meeting with my supervisor for the first time at 
my new high school, I tried to prevent my face from 
displaying my intense disappointment when she 
told me that I would be teaching four sections of 
British literature. Although I had taught many dif- 
ferent grades and levels in the previous seven years, 
I had until then avoided teaching British literature. 
And that was intentional. 

I did not like British literature. I disliked it 
so much, in fact, that I didn’t even want to read it 
to remember just how much I hated it. I had taken 
British literature when I was in high school and had 
graduated from college as an English major, but I 
had somehow avoided having to read most of the 
dreaded texts I would now have to teach, including 
Pride and Prejudice, Great Expectations, Tess of the 
d’Urbervilles, and The Canterbury Tales. 

Although I was initially disappointed when 
my new supervisor showed me my new curricula, I 
soon—that is, immediately on remembering that I 
had already submitted my resignation and that I 
enjoyed receiving a paycheck—tealized that this 
was exactly why I had decided to change school dis- 
tricts. I had become bored teaching the same texts 
year after year and wanted an opportunity to read 
new texts and know them just as well as I knew the 


ones I had been teaching for the past seven years. I 
had never read many of the texts I would be teach- 
ing, so this was exactly the opportunity for which I 
had been hoping. 

While reading the new texts over the sum- 
met, I kept a journal in which I recorded important 
information about the plots and my thoughts while 
reading them; in addition, I brainstormed ways to 
teach the texts and created activities to use in an 
attempt to generate interest in them. My Profes- 
sional Improvement Plan (PIP) for the year dealt 
with learning about British literature and finding 
ways to engage the students with the difficult (and, 
I anticipated, boring) texts. 

The first year in my new school was difficult, 
as I was thrust back into the life of the typical first- 
year teacher: one day (if not one period) ahead of the 
students. I learned a lot about British literature and 
history and hoped that I was passing at least some 
of that information on to my students. But the pas- 
sion and enthusiasm I showed in teaching Ameri- 
can literature was missing when I taught British 
literature. 

Luckily for me (and, more importantly, for 
my students), something happened the summer 
between my first and second years teaching British 
literature. In February of that first year I applied for 
a six-week summer seminar sponsored by the 
National Endowment for the Humanities entitled 
“Chaucer’s Canterbury Comedies,” which was to be 
held in Canterbury, England. Only 15 teachers from 
across the country would be accepted into the semi- 
nar, so I didn’t have much faith in being one of 
them, especially since I had applied for and had not 
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how to teach the texts, 
but a way for teachers to 
build expertise in the 
field, ultimately leading 
to better educational 


Hours after turning in 
my grades and collecting 
my final paycheck of 

the year, | boarded the 
plane and took off for 


The seminar was not 
a methods course for 


How | Spent My Summer Vacation: Teachers Describe Their NEH Seminar and NWP Experiences 


been accepted into another NEH seminar a couple 
of summers before. Remarkably, I found out in 
March that I had been selected. Hours after turning 
in my grades and collecting 
my final paycheck of the year, 
I boarded the plane and took 
off for London, England. 

Now that I am in the 
middle of my fourth year 
teaching British literature, I 
London, England. know that I have become 
much better at teaching it. My 
six weeks in Canterbury for 
the seminar made British literature come alive for 
me, and, more importantly, the time helped me dis- 
cover how to make the literature come alive for my 
students. 


The Seminar 


Led by Pete Beidler, a since-retired professor at 
Lehigh University, “Chaucer's Canterbury Come- 
dies” was a seminar designed for secondary language 
arts teachers to receive infor- 
mation about and engage in 
scholarly discussions of The 
Canterbury Tales. The seminar 
was not a methods course for 
how to teach the texts, but a 
way for teachers to build exper- 
tise in the field, ultimately 
leading to better educational 


Opportunities for students. 


opportunities for ad 
Seminar participants were also 





students. expected to bring information 


back to other teachers in their 
district to enhance the learning of as many students 
as possible. 

During the six-week course, we read selec- 
tions from “The General Prologue” and several of 
the tales (“The Pardoner’s Tale,” “The Millet’s Tale,” 
“The Reeve’s Tale,” “The Shipman’s Tale,” and “The 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue and Tale”). In addition, we 
learned how to read and pronounce Middle English, 
read Chaucer’s probable sources and criticisms of 
the tales, and learned background information on 
Chaucer and related historical information. 

Along with the two three-hour classes each 
week, the seminar included several tours in Canter- 


bury (of Kings School; the Canterbury Cathedral; 
and one by the Canterbury Archaeological Trust, 
focusing on what Canterbury looked like during 
Chaucer’s time); a guided walk along Pilgrims Way; 
a two-night trip to Cambridge University; and a 
full-day, guided trip to Bruges, Belgium. Elisabeth 
Salter, who recently received her doctorate from the 
University of Kent at Canterbury (which is where 
the seminar was held), also gave two guest lectures 
on Canterbury, and Dr. Derek Brewer, an esteemed 
Chaucer scholar from Emmanuel College in Cam- 
bridge University, provided two days of lectures 
and guided tours. 

Seminar participants were required to com- 
plete one major project during the seminar. My ini- 
tial project, a Canterbury Tales unit plan for special 
education and lower-level juniors that incorporated 
movement into each lesson, wasn’t completed until 
I returned home. Luckily for me, Beidler supported 
me in focusing on what nearly spontaneously became 
my most important project: a journal of my experi- 
ence in Canterbury. My fingers tapped away on my 
laptop every spare minute I had, and I ended up 
with over 200 double-spaced pages before I arrived 
back home in New Jersey. It was the constant cap- 
turing of the days and reflections on those days that 
had the greatest impact on me as a teacher. 


Epiphany 


My six weeks in England made British literature 
come alive for me. I always knew that the literature 
I most enjoyed outside of the classroom was the lit- 
erature to which I could most relate, but, unfortu- 
nately, I never applied that to my students. A large 
part of my journal included my thoughts on how to 
make the literature that was coming alive for me 
also come alive for my students. My immediate 
thought, of course, was to bring all of my students 
to England, but that quixotic idea was quickly dis- 
carded. Instead, I realized that it was my responsi- 
bility to bring some of England to them to engage 
them in the difficult literature we were reading. 
During the last couple of years since my first trip to 
England, I have found that showing pictures and 
telling stories are incredibly effective methods to 
help engage students of all ability levels in literature 
because they make the literature come alive for 
them. 
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The High Point of My 
Professional Development: 
An NEH Seminar on Africa 


Kate Pezanowski 
kap17@scasd.org 


When I first returned from Central Michigan last 
summer, colleagues asked me to describe my expe- 
rience. At first, I would say “intense” and “amaz- 
ing,’ words that did not do justice to my feelings. 
As I reflected on my three weeks in what we affec- 
tionately dubbed “English Teacher Summer Camp,” 
I was able to articulate exactly what I wanted to 
say: “It was the most significant kind of profes- 
sional development I have encountered in eight 
years of teaching, because it was academically chal- 
lenging and pedagogically relevant.” If only I could 
have come up with that answer when people were 
asking. 

I spent three weeks at Central Michigan Uni- 
versity in July of 2007 participating in a National 
Endowment for the Humanities (NEH) summer 
seminar titled “Writing Africa: Comparative Afri- 
can and Western ‘Palavers’ and Perspectives.” For 
three weeks, under the tutelage of Dr. Maureen N. 
Eke, 15 teachers read, discussed, wrote, and reflected 
on literature that included work by Chinua Achebe, 
Joseph Conrad, Ama Ata Aidoo, Wole Soyinka, and 
Barbara Kingsolver. 

I first heard of the NEH seminars and insti- 
tutes from Dave Kahn, my department head at 
Sandy Spring Friends School in Maryland. He had 
attended a number of seminars (on Joyce and Law- 
rence, Chaucer’s The Canterbury Tales, and Beowulf) 
as well as one institute (Native American litera- 
ture), and he encouraged me to apply. In his words, 
“They are indeed one of the best deals in teaching.” 
He explained to me the last two seminars were 
“probably the high points of my teaching career.” 
That year, I applied to a seminar that traveled to 
Africa, and I submitted my application just in time 
for the March 1 deadline. I was not accepted to 
that seminar, but it only made me more deter- 
mined to go to one in the future. 

The National Endowment for the Humanities 
has a website with more information about these 
seminars and institutes (see Work Cited). The fol- 
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lowing is an explanation of the purpose from the 


Web page: 


e “extend and deepen knowledge and under- 
standing of the humanities by focusing on 
significant topics, texts, and issues; 


e enhance the intellectual vitality and profes- 
sional development of participants; 


e build a community of inquiry and provide 
models of excellent scholarship and teaching; 


and 


¢ promote effective links between teaching and 
research in the humanities.” 


Seminars are smaller and only accept 15 par- 
ticipants, while institutes are larger and accept up 


to 30 participants. There is 
also a small stipend for each 
participant, which covers 
travel and housing expenses, 
so you don’t have to dip 
into your salary in the sum- 
mer to fund this _profes- 
sional development. 

After moving, get- 
ting married, and being 
hired at State College High 
School in Pennsylvania, I 
knew it was time for me to 





It was the most 
significant kind of 
professional development 
| have encountered in 
eight years of teaching, 
because it was 
academically challenging 
and pedagogically 
relevant. 


once again apply for admission to an NEH seminar. 


This time, I started my application in October, 


when the seminars and institutes are announced 


online. I had my application completed by the end 
of November. When I received the phone call from 
Dr. Eke on April 2, I almost dropped the phone but 
instead shouted into the mouthpiece “Yes!” when 


told I had been accepted into the program for the 


summer. 


For us, class began at 8:30 each morning and 
concluded anywhere from 12:30 to 1:00. These ses- 
sions were exhausting and at the same time exhila- 


rating. Although I’ve take numerous graduate-level 
courses in both English and education, these three 
weeks of seminar challenged me more than I had 
been in the past. Maybe it was our instructor, maybe 
it was the group of participants, maybe it was the 
content, or maybe it was just me, but I would agree 
that it was the high point of professional develop- 


ment in my teaching career. 
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element of collegiality, 
and access to experts as 


landmarks that make 
these seminars and 
institutes so effective. 
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I’ve already found myself incorporating activi- 
ties and ideas into my curriculum. For example, we 
learned in depth about the history of the Congo and 
the Belgian occupation under King Leopold II from 
reading and discussing King Leopold’s Ghost by Adam 
Hochschild, and now I feel 
confident enough to speak to 
the historic element in my 
classes, whereas before I would 
just have a brief introduction 
of the author and colonization. 

Another colleague, Deb 
Poveromo, who teaches _his- 


well as physical 


tory at my high school, 
attended and helped lead a 
seminar in Charleston, South 
Carolina, called “Slavery and 
Freedom in Charleston and the Low Country.” For 
her, some of the highlights of the institute were vis- 
iting a slave plantation (Drayton Hall) in Charles- 
ton, touring Fort Sumter and St. Helena’s Island. 





She told me, “the experience was a great opportu- 
nity and has enhanced my understanding of slavery 
in the south.” 

I think it is the total immersion in a topic, 
the element of collegiality, and access to experts as 
well as physical landmarks that make these semi- 
nars and institutes so effective. I would encourage 
anyone—from a first-year teacher to a 30-year vet- 
eran—to explore the opportunities offered in the 
NEH seminars and institutes. 


Rethinking Voice in the Writing 
Classroom: Learning from the 
Ohio Writing Project 


Jill VanHimbergen 
vanhimbergen_j@milfordschools.org 


Nine months out of the year, I teach high school 
students how to write. When I assign essays, we 
discuss quote integration and topic sentences, 
coherence and transitions, mechanics and structure. 
I emphasize getting rid of the informal “I” in for- 
mal essays, and I encourage them to steer away from 
vague words such as many and good. For nine months 
out of the year, I prepare teenagers for the writing 
they will have to do in college, and this is serious 
business. As a class, we revise, we edit, we proof- 


read, and we make sure we are following MLA for- 
mat. I want prewriting and outlines, and within 
their outlines I want every A to have a B and every 
one to have a two. I do this business for nine months, 
and then I get three months off to think about what 
I’ve done—to reflect, regroup, and reconfigure. 

Last spring, I made a promise to myself that I 
would take the summer to do my own writing. I 
enrolled in a workshop at Miami University called 
the Ohio Writing Project (OWP), an extension of 
the National Writing Project. The philosophy 
behind the OWP is that the best teacher of teachers 
is another teacher and that teachers who are writers 
themselves can best transform the writing classroom. 
Now that I’ve completed my four weeks with the 
Ohio Writing Project, I’ve started to reflect on what 
I’ve gained from this workshop and how I will apply 
it to my classroom. Because of my experience with 
writing this summer and the discussions I’ve had 
with colleagues at the OWP, I am embarking on this 
next school year armed with a new box of tools and a 
new philosophy on the teaching of writing. 

The workshop began with the introduction of 
several new ideas—primarily from the works of 
Miami University professor Tom Romano—that 
caused controversy among the participants (remov- 
ing the five-paragraph essay from writing instruc- 
tion, giving students more creative freedom, and 
relaxing the focus on formal rules to help student 
writers develop “voice” in their writing). At one 
important point later in the workshop, Miami pro- 
fessor Dr. Mary Fuller addressed the severity of the 
issue of lost voice at the college level. She brought to 
our attention that the university faculty as a whole 
had recently come together to discuss a campuswide 
epidemic of poor writing. “It’s not that their writing 
is incorrect,” she said. “It’s just that it’s boring.” Still 
skeptical, I insisted that organization and coherence 
could not be victims in the hunt for voice, but I also 
started to wonder if at the expense of emphasizing 
structure, we were ending up with dead writers on 
the side of the road. I started to wonder why I was so 
adamantly fighting for a type of writing instruction 
that I, in fact, loathed myself. 

The more I thought about it, the more I began 
to realize that while I loved writing, I actually hated 
teaching it. In fact, all the teachers in our depart- 
ment dread the third-quarter research paper. The 
students hate writing it, we hate teaching it, and 
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we certainly don’t enjoy grading it, but it has to be 
done. So we bear that cross and trudge through the 
muck of note cards, bibliographies, and literary 
analysis. We're all convinced that we’re stronger for 
it in the end, students and teachers alike, but as we 
look back on the bloody battlefield, how do we 
revive our wounded soldiers and restore them to 


good health? The answer came to me as I continued 
to read, write, and discuss. As my students’ writing 
teacher and a lover of writing myself, it was my 
responsibility not only to teach them writing but 
also to teach them to love writing. 

Once again, I remembered that I was in Bach- 
elor Hall, home of dreamy optimism, where theory 
sounds good around a conference table but falls out 
of tune once it hits the reality of the classroom. 
How would I incorporate all of these new ideas? 
How would I foster a love of writing and language 
when my curriculum calendar was already filled 
with Ohio Graduation Test prep, the character 
analysis paper, the persuasive essay, and that blasted 
third-quarter research paper? I have some ideas, 
some things I’m going to try. 

I’ve decided that this year I’m going to put 
more of the writing in the students’ hands. I’m 
going to be less invasive, less demanding. I’m going 
to nudge more than I push. I'll let them know when 
they need the red pen, but I'll try to direct from the 
sidelines, rather than act out the scene for them. 
Besides, they can’t take me to college with them, so 
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they should learn how to be critical of their writing 
and take ownership of the revision and editing pro- 
cesses. I’m going to show them more models of 
beautiful writing, and we're going to focus on strik- 
ing words, phrases, and ideas. I want even their for- 
mal writing to be creative and clever, so I’ll focus 
on making that just as much of an expectation as I 
make topic sentences and signal phrases. We'll keep 
a writing journal that places value on personal writ- 
ing. For every time I tell them to take that informal 
“TI” out of their formal analysis, Ill tell them to 
move it into their personal writing notebooks. No 
more stifled voices, no more wounded soldiers. 
We'll just shift around their battle positions a bit. 
Josh wants to write a stand-up comedy routine 
about how he’s always wanted to be the Fonz. Chris- 
ten wants to write verses about the cookies her 
grandmother used to make. I want to read these 
stories. Creative and analytical will no longer be an 
either/or proposition. They will walk hand in hand, 
skipping down the road with daisies in their hair as 
two lovers of language should. 

Finally, I will give students the gift of audi- 
ence. This summer, I remembered the joy that 
comes from sharing my writing aloud. During 
OWP, we met in peer groups, held open-mic ses- 
sions, and participated in read-arounds. I grew from 
that and did some good writing because of it. Why 
shouldn’t my students experience the same joy that 
comes from hearing praise 
for their ideas, their words, 
their voices? We will dedi- 
cate class time to students 


| was so adamantly 
fighting for a type of 


sharing their writing and 
then we will all shout out 
the wonderful words and 
phrases that we adored. 
They should experience how wonderful it is to have 
an audience of readers besides their teacher. 

At some point, every education major hears 
that age-old adage that the three best parts of being 
a teacher are June, July, and August. This summer, 
I discovered some truth behind this saying, and it 
has nothing to do with laziness and everything to 
do with professionalism. I got a chance this sum- 
mer to reflect, replenish, and reconfigure. I got an 
opportunity to think about what I’ve been doing 
and what I could be doing differently. As a writer, I 
once again experienced the frustration and joy of 


| | started to wonder why 


writing instruction that I, 
in fact, loathed myself. 
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education major hears 
that age-old adage that 
the three best parts of 
being a teacher are June, 
July, and August. This 


to do with laziness and 
everything to do with 


At some point, every 


summer, | discovered 
some truth behind this 
saying, and it has nothing 


How | Spent My Summer Vacation: Teachers Describe Their NEH Seminar and NWP Experiences 


piecing together words, ideas, and images, and the 
joy that comes from finding my voice and sharing it 
with an audience. Thanks to 
June, July, and August and 
the OWP, I remembered what 
it is I love about writing and 
why I was so excited about 
teaching it in the first place. 
There’s joy in writing. There’s 
tremendous joy that comes 
from figuring things out on 
the page. There’s exhilaration 
that leaps up from a beauti- 
fully crafted image, a profound 
thought, a delicious new com- 
bination of words. 

That is what I’m going 





professionalism. 


classroom, a voice that encourages love of language 
just as frequently as it demands coherence and 
requires structure, a voice that will pick up wounded 
writers on the side of the research-paper battlefield 
and restore them back to fun language and clever, 
personal, compelling writing. 

It all sounds a little idealistic, doesn’t it? But 
maybe that’s what I needed. When English teachers 
leave their classrooms in June bogged down by the 
heavy burden of state testing, curriculum require- 
ments, and school politics, they need to be reminded 
of the creative vision and the love of language that 
put them there in the first place. English teachers on 
summer vacation ate never at rest. They’re reworking, 
reconfiguring, rethinking. They’re brainstorming, 
webbing, prewriting, outlining. They have to. They 
are about to draft a new year. 


to share with my students this Warlectad 


“Summer Seminars and Institutes for School Teachers.” 
National Endowment for the Humanities. 15 Sept. 
2007 <http://www.neh.gov/projects/si-school.html>. 


year. Among all the insisting, demanding, requir- 
ing, and assigning, among the red-penning and the 
rubric making, I will be crafting a new voice in my 


A. Richard Broan has been teaching high school English for eleven years, the last four of which have been at Parsippany High 
School in Parsippany, New Jersey. During the summer he enjoys traveling the world as a teacher leader with People to People 
and keeping a journal of his experiences. Kate Pezanowski has been teaching for ten years and currently teaches tenth-grade 
English at State College High School in State College, Pennsylvania. She loves teaching and using technology in the classroom. 
Jill VanHimbergen has been teaching English to sophomores and seniors at Milford High School in Cincinnati, Ohio, for the 
past three years. Previously she taught composition at Cincinnati State Community College and taught EFL in Katowice, 
Poland, for two years. 





Call for Submissions 


JAEPL (Journal of the Assembly for Expanded Perspectives on Learning) invites submissions that explore the believ- 
ing game for a special issue guest edited by Peter Elbow. Extending the conversation begun at the 2008 
CCCC in New Orleans, Elbow solicits essays that expand, question, or criticize the believing game, charac- 
terized as a complement to the doubting game, the preferred mode of thinking in our culture. Deadline for 
submission: January 30, 2009. 

Electronic copies are preferred —10—20 pages double-spaced, MLA citation style. If you apply by mail, 
please send four paper manuscripts along with postage for mailing three copies to readers. Send essays to 
Peter Elbow at 47 Pokeberry Ridge, Amherst MA 01002. Email: elbow@english.umass.edu. Address edito- 
rial inquiries to Kristie S. Fleckenstein: kfleckenstein@fsu.edu. For more information on the journal, visit 
hetps://www.sworps.utk.edu/aep!/html/jaepl.htm. 
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The 2007 Honor List: 


A Harvest from 


the World at Large 


The well-known critics 
of the annual honor list 
provide commentary on 
seven of last year’s best 
works of young adult 
literature. 





ach year when we count up the 

books that have won the biggest 

prizes and have been featured most 

frequently on lists of “Best Books,” 
we look to see what they might reveal about growth 
and development in the field of young adult litera- 
ture. This year we were impressed by how the books 
show that all of us—writers, readers, publishers, 
and critics—are becoming less parochial. Authors 
of four of the seven books on the Honor List are 
from outside the United States, and unlike in the 
“old days,” the books have not been totally “Ameri- 
canized.” For example, we read about torches instead 
of flashlights in Tamar, and in Dreamquake, a fantasy 
by New Zealand author Elizabeth Knox, whining is 
spelled whinging and characters complain of the 
heat rather than the cold when they gather for mid- 
winter festivities. The White Darkness, winner of the 
Printz Award, by British author Geraldine McCa- 
ughrean is a survival story set in Antarctica, while 
Mal Peet’s Tamar, which won England’s Carnegie 
Medal, comes mainly from World War II Holland 
with the subtitle, A Novel of Espionage, Passion, and 
Betrayal. 

And of course we had to include J. K. Rowl- 
ing’s Harry Potter and the Deathly Hallows. Many 
people have credited Rowling with opening the 
door to a widespread acceptance of fantasy, but an 
equally important contribution may be her opening 
the door to a new attitude about reading in what 
Thomas L. Friedman and many others call “A Flat 
Earth.” Last year we communicated with Scholastic 
publishers to ask about the difference in the num- 
ber of changes made between the British and the 
American versions of the Harry Potter books. Edi- 


tor Arthur A. Levine wrote to say that, yes, fewer 
changes were made in the later books, not because 
of the reason we suspected—a rush to get the new 
books in print—but instead because of changing 
attitudes on the part of young readers who take 
pride in reading “foreign” books. This year’s Honor 
List lends credibility to his observation as does the 
fact that American teenagers have shown a prefer- 
ence for reading Japanese manga in its original 
right-to-left placement rather than adapted to our 
English style of left to right. 

The only book on this year’s Honor List that 
is the kind of realistic problem novel that a genera- 
tion ago accounted for 90% of YA literature is Lau- 
rie Halse Anderson’s Twisted. While the other two 
books written by American authors Walter Dean 
Myers and Sherman Alexie can also be described as 
realistic problem stories, their settings make them 
unique. Myers’s what they found: love on 45th street 
(he has chosen not to capitalize his titles in this 
book) is a collection of short stories set in Harlem, 
while Alexie’s The Absolutely True Diary of a Part- 
Time Indian is set on the Spokane Indian Reserva- 
tion in Wellpinit, Washington. 

So here, in alphabetical order, are the seven 
books that we found to be most often cited by the 
givers of such prizes as the Printz Award and the 
National Book Award, by committees of the Young 
Adult Library Services Association, and by editors 
of School Library Journal, VOYA, and Book List. And, 
once more, our usual caution: Please do not think 
that just because a 2007 book is not on this list that 
it is not an excellent book. Many more high-quality 
books were published this year than we have room 
to include. 
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The Absolutely True Diary 
of a Part-Time Indian 


Sherman Alexie 
New York: Little Brown, 2007. 256 pp. $16.99. Grades 8 
and up. ISBN: 0-316-01368-4. 


In this winner of the 
National Book Award, 
Arnold Spirit, aka Junior, 
has had a hard first 14 years 
of life. Born hydrocephalic, 
he has suffered through a 
series of brain surgeries, 


Part-Time 
Indien 


seizures, vision problems, 
debilitating headaches, and 


ART BY ELLEN FORNEY excruciating oral surgery 





(to remove the ten extra 
teeth in his mouth). He has 
been picked on his whole life for his long, scrawny 
body, oversized head, and speech impediment. Nev- 
ertheless, as Junior arrives for his first day at Well- 
pinit High School, on the Spokane Reservation in 
Wellpinit, Washington, he is excited and hopeful 
for all the things he imagines high school has to 
offer. He and his best friend, Rowdy, will be basket- 
ball stars, and Junior will excel academically. He 
loves learning, and he loves books. As he receives 
his textbook in his first-ever geometry class, he 
can’t wait to open it up: 


I grabbed my book and opened it up. 
I wanted to smell it. 

Heck, I wanted to kiss it. 

Yes, kiss it. 

That’s right, I am a book kisser. (30) 


But Junior will never kiss this book, or any 
other book at Wellpinit High School. What he will 
do instead is throw that geometry book across the 
room, accidentally breaking his geometry teachet’s 
nose. As much as he wants to succeed in high 
school, and as much as he loves books, and as much 
hope as he has for his future, what Junior sees when 
he opens his geometry book on that first day of high 
school will tell him that none of this matters. What 
he sees is his mother’s name in the book, making it 
at least 30 years old, and what this means is that 
Wellpinit has not bought new books in at least 30 
years. 

After a long conversation with Mr. P (the 
teacher whose nose he broke) about how dreams 


seem to always die at Wellpinit, Junior decides to 
attend Reardan High School, 20 miles away and 
just off the reservation, where facilities are better 
and hopes are higher. Junior refuses to wait a single 
day, so the next morning, he begins at Reardan 
High School, where he and the school mascot are 
the only Native Americans on campus. 

The idea of a 14-year-old walking away from 
everyone and everything he knows is remarkable. It 
is also exactly what Sherman Alexie (Jr.) did in real 
life. Sherman left his hometown school in Wellpinit 
to attend Reardan. What Sherman found and what 
Junior finds at Reardan High School is a group of 
people who will ultimately accept him as one of 
their own. Junior’s prowess at basketball and books 
doesn’t hurt, and he is eventually among the most 
beloved of school citizens. 

Junior never abandons his family and friends, 
but being at Reardan makes things tricky. Rowdy 
reacts to the news that Junior is leaving by giving 
him a black eye to start school with. During bas- 
ketball season, Rowdy and Junior battle things out 
on the court, a touchy situation for Junior’s family, 
who want both Wellpinit and Junior to win. At 
times Junior questions the wisdom of his choice. 
When his sister dies in a mobile home fire after 
moving to Montana, Junior wonders if this would 
have happened if he hadn’t given her the inspira- 
tion to leave. Meanwhile, life goes on in its hope- 
less, dead-end fashion on the Spokane Reservation, 
and as Junior cries for his lost sister, he cries for his 
family and friends, too: 


But I was crying for my tribe, too. I was crying 
because I knew five or ten more Spokanes would 
die during the next year, and that most of them 
would die because of booze. 

I cried because so many of my fellow tribal 
members were slowly killing themselves and 
I wanted them to live. I wanted them to get 
strong and get sober and get the hell off the rez. 
(216) 


Ultimately, Junior knows that he had to leave, 
and that his sister did, too, “searching for her 
dreams,” and even if he failed to find his own | 
dreams, “staying on the rez would have killed me, 
too” (216). 

Alexie tells this story with his special skill for 
handling tragedy with humor. Perhaps the best and 
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most articulate tribute comes in a blurb from young 
adult author Chris Crutcher on the back panel of 
the book jacket: “I know Sherman is on his game 
when I’m reading his book, laughing my ass off 
while my heart is breaking.” Some things just hurt 
too much to tell without laughing, but in the end 
this is a story about hope and choices and refusing 
to accept what life throws at you without a fight. 


QB Jr.) 


Dreamquake 


Elizabeth Knox 
New York: Farrar, 2007. 446 pp. $19.00. Grades 7 and up. 
ISBN: 078-0-374-31854-3. 


Remember how important 
dreams were in the Old 
Testament story of Joseph; 
then consider such phrases 
as a dream come true, a dream 
team, a dream world, and to 
dream up something won- 
derful. When awful things 
happen, people hope that it 
has been a bad dream, while 
on the other hand they 





hope to make their favorite day dreams come true. 
Here in Arizona, dream catchers made by Native 
Americans are a hot-selling souvenir. They are made 
from loosely woven string on a leather-covered cir- 
cle, usually decorated with hanging feathers and 
perhaps beads, and are meant to be hung over one’s 
bed as a protection from bad dreams. 

Since prehistory, humans have been fascinated 
with their dreams and the concept of dreaming. 
And in today’s world, where scientists are working 
to harbor all kinds of energy, why not that of 
dreams? Doing exactly such harvesting is the foun- 
dation for Elizabeth Knox’s two fantasy novels: 
Dreamhunter in 2006, followed by Dreamquake in 
2007. The books are set at the turn of the last cen- 
tury in a country different—but not too different— 
from our own. 

It is probably better to start with the first 
book in the pair, or at least to read the glossary at 
the end of Dreamquake, which explains such things 
as how dreamhunters register their dreams, the way 
the Dream Regulatory Body does its work, the dif- 
ference between a “dream for the public good” and 
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one used purely for commercial purposes, and the 
difference between a dream palace and a dream pat- 
lor. A palace is an elegant “theater” with hundreds 
of beds where the elite come in their formal night- 
wear to be entertained, while a parlor is smaller and 
might be part of hotels and resorts, more like a 
nightclub than a theater. Readers can hardly help 
but make comparisons between the power of dreams 
and the power of modern mass media. Such com- 
mon terms as Colorist, Gifter or Grafter, Novelist, and 
Try (as in tryouts) are given new meanings loosely 
connected to meanings we already know. A loaded 
dreamhunter, for example, has a freshly caught dream 
that can be shared with others over several sleeps, 
while a Soporif is a dreamhunter whose power is 
such that it causes anyone nearby to fall asleep at 
the same time the Soporif sleeps. Soporifs often 
work in hospitals helping to prepare patients for 
surgery. 

The plot of Dreamquake centers around the 
Hame family and teenager Laura Hame. Laura’s 
father, Tziga, is perhaps the best known of all the 
dreamhunters, but he has disappeared, and Laura 
suspects that he is under the control of government 
agents who wish to use his power. In fact, the major 
part of the story focuses on the uncovering of how 
greedy and corrupt officials are using nightmares, 
as well as contentment dreams, to control a large seg- 
ment of the population that has been unfairly sen- 
tenced to hard labor. Near the beginning of the 
book, Laura starts on the long, hard process of 
upsetting this corrupt use of the sharing of dreams 
by giving the 5,000 patrons of the arts who have 
come to the Rainbow Opera for a festive celebration 
of St. Lazarus’s Day a nightmare about being buried 
alive. The event is so traumatic that a riot ensues 
and for the first time ever the dream travels beyond 
the walls and the perimeter of the dream palace. 
Sleepers in nearby houses 


found themselves snagged by the rim of a great, 
screeching wheel of nightmare. Only its edge— 
and although they woke with their hearts pound- 
ing and gasping for breath, their distress quickly 
passed, to be replaced by something else. Fear. 
They sat up in bed and strained to hear. Some ran 
to their windows and threw them open and looked 
toward the festively lit Opera, from which came 
the sound of screams—a hellish howling that filled 
the still, chilly spring night. (9) (APN) 
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Harry Potter and the Deathly Hallows 


J. K. Rowling 
New York: Scholastic, 2007. 784 pp. $34.99. Grades 6 and 
up. ISBN: 078-0-545-01022-1. 


What’s left to say about this 
decade’s—perhaps this centu- 
ty's—most heavily anticipated 
and reviewed book? When the 
final Harry Potter book came 
out in the summer of 2007, 
both readers and critics agreed 
that in its 784 pages, Rowling 
managed to do what Louis 
Sachar did in his concluding 
chapter of Holes, which he appropriately entitled 
“Filling in the Holes.” She brought the many ele- 
ments of the series together and left most of us feel- 
ing satisfied but already a bit nostalgic about 
closing the door on one of the most memorable 





reading experiences we've ever had. 

My colleague, Don Nilsen, who also happens 
to be my husband and co-president of the American 
Name Society, was one of the first adults we know 
to finish reading The Deathly Hallows. He hurried 
because he wanted to use it with his linguistics stu- 
dents to show them that ancient rhetorical devices 
are far from dead. He searched for evidence of how 
Rowling uses schemes and tropes to help her read- 
ers, over a decade and thousands of pages, remem- 
ber who is who and what is what. Schemes are such 
surface-structure techniques as alliteration, asso- 
nance, euphony, cacophony, ethnic markers, spell- 
ing innovations, and nicknames semantically tied 
to the original names or to significant characteris- 
tics. For example, when Sirius Black (note how the 
spelling is that of Sirius, the dog star) animages 
into a big black dog he is called Padfoot. When 
Harry’s father, James, animages into a stag he is 
called Prongs and when Remus Lupin animages 
into a werewolf he is called Moony. 

One of the reasons that preliterate people 
used chants and poems is that poetic devices are an 
aid to memory as with Rowling’s alliterated names 
of the Hogwarts’ house founders Godric Gryffin- 
dor, Helga Huffenpuff, Rowena Ravenclaw, and 
Salazar Slytherin; of teachers Filius Flitwick, Min- 
erva McGonaggal, Mad Eye Moody, and Severus 
Snape; of students Cho Chang, Dedalus Diggle, 
Viktor Krum, and Luna Lovegood; and of such 





places as the Weasley twins’ Wizard Wheezes joke 
shop, the Borgin and Burkes store, the Forbidden 
Forest, the Hog’s Head Tavern, and the Room of 
Requirement. Assonance (similar vowel sounds) 
also aids memory as in such names as Fleur Dela- 
cour, Vernon Dursley, Gray Lady, Godric’s Hollow, 
and Whomping Willow Tree. Rowling’s skill in 
creating names that are appropriate (aptonyms) 
relates to such deep-structure tropes as intertextu- 
ality, symbolism, and metaphor. Especially apt 
names for animals include Aragog (the giant spi- 
der), Fenrir Greyback (a werewolf), and Buckbeak 
aka Witherwings (a gryphon). Human aptonyms 
include Narcissa Malfoy (Draco’s selfish mother), 
Dolores Umbridge (the offensive substitute head- 
master), and Argus Filch (the all-seeing security 
guard). Rowling created some fifty apt names for 
charms or spells, not one of which will pass an 
ordinary computer spell check but all of which can 
be figured out and remembered because they are 
based on Latin or Greek roots. Ironic character 
names include the contradictory-sounding Kings- 
ley Shacklebolt and Lavender Brown, while truly 
descriptive names include Peter Pettigrew’s other 
name of Scabbers (he’s a rat who spies on the Wea- 
sleys) and Horace Slughorn’s name of Slug (he’s 
overweight and hoards things). If you would like 
to look at or use Don’s PowerPoint presentation, 
“Teaching Onomastic Tropes in the Harry Potter 
Books,” send an email to Don.Nilsen@asu.edu. 


Tamar: A Novel of Espionage, 
Passion, and Betrayal 
Mal Peet 


Cambridge: Candlewick, 2006.. 432 pp. $17.99. Grades 9 
and up. ISBN: 978-0-7636-3488-9. 


Because I’ve made a hobby 
of studying how names and 
naming play a role in books 
written for young readers, I 
was intrigued with the 
opening paragraph of Tamar: 
“In the end, it was her 
grandfather, William Hyde, 
who gave the unborn child | 
her name. He was serious 
about names; he’d had sev- 
eral himself’ (1). The name 
that the grandfather suggests is Tamar, the name of a 
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river in the west of England. But the little girl isn’t 
being named after the river; she’s being named after 
a British soldier whose code name was taken from 
the river. In 1944, he and another soldier named 
Dart had been dropped into Holland as spies and 
communications experts for the Allied Forces. The 
story ends over 400 pages later by talking about the 
name Marijke, which is the name of the Dutch 
woman whom Tamar and Dart worked with and who 
eventually became the grandmother of the girl 
named Tamar. In the epilogue to the story set in 
2005, Tamar is in her 20s and is planning to name 
her unborn daughter Marijke. 

Before reading Tamar, I had given little 
thought to the complications of a resistance move- 
ment and how natives of one country would resent 
being told what to do by people from another coun- 
try, even if they had come with the best of inten- 
tions. Neither had I thought about how if a 
resistance movement were not organized and coor- 
dinated it could do more harm than good, as hap- 
pened one dark night when a renegade group 
happened to find itself on the side of the road when 
the highest German commander came by. The 
group riddled his car and his body with bullets, 
which paved. the way for a terrible reprisal—the 
shooting of one Hollander for each bullet hole in 
the car. Because I live in Arizona where the World 
War II Navajo code talkers are heroes, I have been 
awate of the complications of keeping coded mes- 
sages secret, but I had not given much thought to 
how difficult it would be in a conquered country to 
hide bulky and easily traceable communications 
equipment on civilian premises. 

These lessons about physical survival are 
memorable, but even more memorable are the les- 
sons about emotional and spiritual survival. Evil 
breeds evil, and memories are lodged permanently 
in people’s minds. Early in the book, 15-year-old 
Tamat’s beloved grandmother, Marijke, is suffering 
from dementia and is being taken to live in a nurs- 
ing home. She is the woman who lent tremendous 
help to Dart and Tamar, and one of the heartbreak- 
ing details that Peet is so good at including is how 
Marijke now hoards her food and slips pieces into 
the pockets of visitors. She is reliving the “Hunger 
Winter” of 1944 when German soldiers, who knew 
they were losing the war, were determined to 
destroy Holland through starving its citizenry. 
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When Marijke is hospitalized, her husband 
(Tamar’s grandfather) commits suicide. In Tamat’s 
anger and grief, she waits for several weeks before 
looking at the carefully tied-up box that her grand- 
father had left for her. When she finally opens it, she 
asks a 19-year-old friend from Holland to help her 
make sense of the maps, the money, the ID cards, 
and the other “clues” that are packed into the box. 
During spring break, the two young people set out 
on a journey in which they follow the marked maps 
that take them to several spots along the Tamar 
River and to an even bigger surprise. Their journey 
holds the story together as readers slip back and 
forth between chapters set in 1944 and chapters set 
in 1979, 1995, and the epilogue in 2005. All the 
way through, Peet’s writing is filled with wonderful 
metaphors, as when in 1944 one of the soldiers steps 
out of the farmhouse where the equipment is being 
stored and feels “the ribs and knuckles of the ground 
through the soles of his shoes” (188), and in 2005 
when Tamar concludes the story by observing that it 
is probably not wise to spend too much time in the 
past because it’s “a dark house, and we have only 
torches with dying batteries” (432). (APN) 


Twisted 


Laurie Halse Anderson 
New York: Viking, 2007. 256 pp. $16.99. Grades 7 and up. 
ISBN: 978-0-670-06101-3. 


Tyler Miller, aka Nerd Boy, 
has experienced a lifetime 
of being picked on at 
school. So has his best 
friend, Calvin, aka Yoda, 
who lives for all things Star 
Wars (and for the possibil- 
ity of dating Tyler’s younger 
sister, Hannah). The two of 
them work together for Mr. 
Pirelli’s landscaping — ser- 
vice, digging holes and 
whacking weeds, and spend late-night hours play- 
ing video games and watching movies. In addition 
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to landscaping, Tyler has just spent the summer 
before their senior year doing maintenance work for 
the school district. It hasn’t been so much a job as it 
has been community service, part of Tyler’s court 
sentence for vandalizing the school with graffiti the 
previous spring. 
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The results of all this hard physical labor over 
the summer, along with a few months of natural 
physical maturation on Tyler, have been remark- 
able. As school begins he is no longer Nerd Boy, 
but more like “the Amazing Hulk, with ripped 
muscles and enough testosterone to power a nuclear 
reactor” (2). At 63” and 195 pounds, he catches the 
eye of the alpha teen queen of George Washington 
High School, Bethany Milbury. Although they have 
been in school together since kindergarten and 
always sat beside each other in homeroom (Milbury, 
Miller), Bethany has never paid much attention to 
Tyler. One look at his new shape, however, and she 
begins to lure him in like a big fish, and Tyler joy- 
fully takes the bait. 

Complications arise. Bethany’s brother, Chip, 
is an arrogant, elitist jerk who doesn’t want any 
nouveau popular pretenders entering his private 
society for the rich and snobby. Chip would like to 
bully Tyler, but he is well aware that he can only do 
it in situations where Tyler can’t call his bluff, a fact 
that seems to aggravate him all the more. Home 
life for the Miller family is miserable. Bethany’s dad 
is Mr. Miller’s boss, and Mr. Miller just can’t suck 
up enough to satisfy his need to climb the corporate 
ladder, a personal flaw that he inflicts on Tyler as 
well. Meanwhile, Tyler, basically a great kid, is con- 
stantly under the scrutiny of school officials, the 
police, and his probation officer for the graffiti inci- 
dent from the previous May. As things seem to get 
better, and Bethany becomes a regular part of his 
life, Tyler fears an impending disaster. 

The disaster comes in the form of a teenage 
beer party. As usual, someone’s parents go away and 
leave their teenager under his own recognizance and 
the whole school shows up on Saturday night for a 
big blowout. In this case, while Josh Rawson’s par- 
ents are in Jamaica, a regular Bacchanalia breaks 
out in their home. Bethany invites Tyler with what 
turns out to be carnal intent, and Tyler is faced with 
the choice of doing what’s right or doing what he 
knows they will both regret later. When the couple 
has a fight over his choice, Bethany makes a real 
mess of her life and of Tyler’s also. 

With nearly the whole world seemingly 
against him, including his father, Tyler will attempt 
to set the world right again. Anderson has done a 
remarkable and insightful job of outlining what it 





really means to be a man, to make hard choices, to 
do the right thing, and to live a life to be proud of. 
Tyler has little or no help as he faces situations in 
which Fate seems to be against him. There are no 
easy answers in this narrative and Anderson avoids 
any temptation to take the reader down a saccha- 
rine path to a happily-ever-after ending. She does 
leave the reader with hope, however, and a sense 
that even though life isn’t perfect, we can have con- 
trol over our own actions and thus some of the con- 
sequences. In the acknowledgments, the author says 
that “Writing a novel a/ways feels like riding a 
roller coaster” (253; italics in original), and this 
story rolls along that way as well. The pace is fast, 
and even when it slows down, the reader can see a 
big hill coming up, and maybe even a loop de loop. 
Twisted is a great ride. JB Jr.) 


What They Found: Love on 145th Street 


Walter Dean Myers 
New York: Random, 2007. 256 pp. $18.99. Grades 7 and 
up. ISBN: 0375937099. 


Myers’s new short-story collec- 
tion is delicious and funny and 
sad. It begins by reminding 
readers of his 145th Street: Short 
Stories (City: Delacorte, 2000) 
and Big Joe’s odd funeral, 
which others in the story 
thought was just stupid or 
weird. Myers starts the new 
book with another funeral 
story: “the fashion show, grand opening, and bar-b- 
que memorial service” (he has chosen not to capital- 
ize the story titles in this book). The Evans family 
has purchased the LaRose Beauty Salon when the 
father, Troy Evans, finds he is dying. Not one to 
miss an advertising trick, Troy tells his daughter, 
Abeni, that he wants his funeral to be a “little 
light,” which for him means changing the name of 
the shop to the Curl-E-Que and hosting a bar-b- 
que along with the funeral. Curtis Mason, wearing 
his Army uniform, says a few words, and Reverend 
Glover makes an appearance, and all goes well at 
Roy’s funeral, different as it may be. 

The second of the fifteen vignettes, “what 
would jesus do?” is the funniest or weirdest story in 
the collection. It begins in Ma Evans's beauty salon 
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with Ma talking to Cheryl McKinney about Cher- 
yl’s hair and then adding, “And what’s this I hear 
about you and Evelyn not speaking to each other?” 
And thus starts a convoluted tale that for complex- 
ity rivals Mark Twain’s “The Notorious Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County.” As Cheryl and Evelyn 
are walking, they begin talking about Evelyn’s boy- 
friend, Martin. Cheryl reassures Evelyn that as long 
as Martin makes love to Evelyn, all is well, only to 
be told that Martin and Evelyn were waiting until 
marriage for sex. As Evelyn adds, “That’s what Jesus 
would do under the circumstances.” But that is not 
enough for Cheryl, who calls Martin, asking him 
over because Cheryl is worried about Evelyn. Mar- 
tin appears and Cheryl’s plans go awry, and that 
leads to a split between Cheryl and Evelyn. It’s a 
funny story—or maybe a sad one for readers who 
have experienced something similar. 

My favorite story is “burn,” in which Noee 
Evans (her real name is Carol but she explains how 
the name was changed) works at the family shop, 
goes to school, and volunteers at the Children’s 
Center where she meets Burn. When she tells him 
“We're taking a boatload of handicapped children 
up the Hudson to Bear Mountain,” Burn (really 
Leon Robinson) agrees to go along. The children 
love Burn, and Burn loves the kids. That confuses 
Noee and she says to herself, 


On the one hand I was so happy that he had been 
so good with the children, more sensitive to who 
they were and what they were going through than 
I was. He was not the simple person I had pictured 
him to be. On the other hand there was something 
about him that sent warning signals throughout 
my body. (72) 


Other stories that stick with me are “marisol 
and skeeter” and “something for the preservation of 
sorry-butt negroes,” the latter because I’ve known 
too many con men in my world. I also enjoyed the 
closing story, “combat zone,” which features Curtis 
Mason, a character who in the first story speaks at 
the funeral. He’s now on duty in Afghanistan com- 
forting, and being comforted by, another soldier, a 
female, as hell and shells visit them. 

Myers’s stories show that he knows what love 
is like and what it can be—or sometimes fail to be. 
It’s a grand book worth any reader's time. (KD) 
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The White Darkness 


Geraldine McCaughrean 
New York: Harper, 2007 (copyright in England, 2005). 384 
pp. $18.99. Grades 7 and up. ISBN: 0-06-089035-5. 


The White Darkness is unlike 
any book I’ve ever read. It’s a 
strange, contemporary story 
of adventure and madness 
and almost unbelievable 
darkness of the mind. The 
protagonist is 14-year-old 
Symone (or Sym), a near 
outcast at school who is fear- 
ful of kissing and of any- 
thing related to sex. Her 
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strong and continual love is 
reserved for Capt. Lawrence (Titus) Oates who was 
with the 1911 Scott Expedition in Antarctica. As she 
explains, even though he’s been dead for 90 years, “In 
ninety years I’ll be dead, too, and then the age differ- 
ence won’t matter” (1). 

When the Scott Expedition was stranded in 
Antarctica, without food or any likelihood of rescue, 
and it became obvious that Titus could no longer pull 
his share of work, Titus Oates told his companions on 
March 16, 1912, his 32nd birthday, “I am just going 
outside and may be gone some time.” Dr. Bill Wilson 
wrote in a note tucked into his diary, “I have never 
seen or heard such courage as he showed from the first 
to last . . . never a word or sign of complaint or of the 
pain” (369; italics in original). 

Given the fact that the entire British nation 
honored Titus Oates’s courage and dedication, it’s 
no wonder that Sym carried him in her heart and 
talked to him constantly. With a dead father and a 
weak—almost nonexistent—mother, she adored 
her Uncle Victor who seemed to know everything 
and who offered her a trip to Paris. But once they 
got to Paris, it was obvious that he had other plans 
for her. They were almost immediately on their way 
to South America and then onward to Antarctica 
where Oates had died. After all, one of Uncle Vic- 
tor’s sayings was “The only real school is the School 
of Life,” so a jaunt, as he calls it, to the southern- 
most continent is in order. 

Uncle Victor has long held to a theory “that 
planet Earth isn’t solid; it’s a hollow sphere. And 
inside it hang a series of lesser spheres,” so that 
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there are planets within our own planet (97). He 
has convinced Manfred Bruch and Manfred’s son, 
Sigurd, to join him on the search for what he calls 
Symmes’s Southern Hole, through which they will 
reach the inner planets and find all those men who 
over the years have disappeared from areas around 
either the North or South Pole. Victor steals an 
amphibious truck and the four begin their mad 
search. Having exhausted half the fuel, they must 
turn around and begin their impossible trek back, 
soon to learn that the snow, glaciers, fissures, and 
ice storms are unforgiving and unrelenting. They 
enter the “White Darkness” that few have survived. 
Two die. Two survive, Sym and Sigurd, but by now 
whatever longings they had once had for each other 
have been replaced by dislike and even repulsion. 
It is a strange tale of Sym’s growing aware- 
ness that her brilliant and beloved Uncle Victor is 
more than mad—he is also a murderer. Neverthe- 


less, Sym learns some valuable lessons about trust 
and about sex and growing up. At the end of the 
book, Mike, a casual acquaintance, hints that if 
she was interested in getting together, some time, 
he is ready. She responds with, “I’m fourteen.” 
Mike is mortified, but Sym adds, “Keep in touch, 
won't you? I’m planning on being older in a year 
or two.” 

McCaughrean, who won England’s Carnegie 
Medal for A Pack of Lies, was described by one 
reviewer as “a bit verbose,” but we prefer a different 
V word as used by the reviewer for the British School 
Librarian, who wrote “There is such a thing as vir- 
tuoso writing, and this is it.” We totally agree that 
McCaughrean’s powerful description of Antarctica 
and the fascination and deadly force of the snow is 
virtuoso writing that will haunt readers. Nor will 
they forget Sym and her enduring love for Capt. 
Lawrence Oates and his bravery. (KD) Ey 


Alleen Pace Nilsen is professor of English and director of English Education at Arizona State University. She and Ken Donel- 
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Challenging Texts 





Reading with a 
Political Ax: Critical 
Literacy for All 
Students 


Franz Kafka proclaimed that a 
“book must be the ax for the fro- 
zen sea within us” (290). Kafka’s 
apt imagery and metaphor will 
drive “Challenging Texts” as we 
wrestle with arming our students 
with the political ax they need and 
deserve to break through the ice 
that has formed on their lives as 
readers in classrooms. 

As well, Louise M. Rosenblatt’s 
call for transmissional literacy 
practices and Paulo Freire’s com- 
mitment to critical pedagogy are 
the groundings for moving Kaf- 
ka’s metaphor from poetry to the 
reality of our classrooms where we 
and our students are restrained by 
tradition, standards, accountabil- 
ity, and testing—all of which have 
the power to crystallize and para- 
lyze the beauty and power that is 
the vibrant “sea within us”—read- 
ing and responding to literature, 
to texts of all kinds. 

It is far too common that we 
gradually and permanently freeze 
the sea within our students when 
we require them to respond to lit- 
erature in particular ways. When 
we lament that “kids today can’t 
read” or “kids today don’t read,” 
the regrettable fact may be that if 


those claims are true (and they are 
often dubious and 
claims), one of the reasons behind 
that shade of truth is how we treat 
literature in school. This column 
will call for a critical reconsidera- 
tion of the mechanical traditions 
that drive both the canon and lit- 
erary analysis in our classrooms. 
Further, it will explore how we 
can enrich our classrooms with lit- 
erature and text that confront the 
world. Text that forces readers and 
students to step away from our 


simplistic 


assumptions and misconceptions. 
Text that reconfigures the tide in 
the sea of our mind, the sea of our 
being. Text that is as diverse and 
unpredictable as the responses we 


When we lament that “kids 
today can't read” or “kids 
today don’t read,” the 
regrettable fact may be that if 
those claims are true (and they 
are often dubious and 
simplistic claims), one of the 
reasons behind that shade of 
truth is how we treat literature 





in school. 


and our students have to what we 
read and the world around us. 

As English teachers, we are 
some of the most sincere lovers of 
literature on this planet, but at 
least two influences have conspired 


to erase the passion and personal 
nature of reading literature from 
our classrooms—the 
marriage to New Criticism and 
the standards and accountability 


academic 


movement. For most of us as 
teachers, New Criticism as a liter- 
ary lens is transparent and 
unnamed, simply the norm of our 
classes because we see dissecting 
text for literary techniques and 
meaning as the best and some- 
times only way to approach text zz 
school. If we step back, we can see 
that New Criticism is but one 
argument for how readers can and 
should find meaning in text, a 
theory of analysis associated with 
John Crowe Ransom, Cleanth 
Brooks, and Robert Penn Warren 
from the mid-20th century; it 
became the norm of schooling, 
but it, along with accountability 
requirements, has contributed to 
making text meaning far removed 
from the individual. The result 
has been that reading in school is 
dramatically unlike reading in the 
real world. This 


another powerful and sincere argu- 


column has 


ment: Infusing our classrooms 


with confrontational text and 
expanding students’ literary lenses 
through critical literacy will 


enhance our obligation to standards 
and testing, not detract from it. 
But that infusion will also create 


environments for students to 
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expand their responses to litera- 
ture instead of narrowing our 
expectations to fulfill bureaucratic 
goals. 

Real readers enjoy reading by 
choice but also value the communal 
nature of interpreting text. And 
the real-world interpretations of 
literature tend to start with per- 
sonal responses, much like the 
theories in the work of Louise 
Rosenblatt. Critical literacy in the 
classroom can provide students 
the political ax to break apart the 
frozen sea of their literary lives in 
schools. In this column, we will 
explore how critical literacy will 
enhance and empower the literacy 
lives of our students as well as sup- 
port our responsibilities to address 
standards, 
dates, and high-stakes testing. 


accountability man- 


The Paradox of Critical 
Literacy for All 


“It doesn’t hurt to repeat here the 
“still 


rejected by many people in spite 


statement,” offers Freire, 
of its obviousness, that education 
is a political act” (Teachers 112). 
And while we are near the peak of 
a political season, when our view 
of “politics” is necessarily narrow, 
Freire is acknowledging a broader 
politics that we cannot avoid when 
our classrooms are primarily focus- 
ing on literacy. Freire—along with 
the powerful but often ignored 
historical call for expanding our 
approaches to literacy by Rosen- 
blatt and Lou LaBrant (Thomas)— 
speaks for a critical pedagogy that 
authoritarian and 
mechanistic assumptions of tradi- 
tional practices along with the 
misconception that progressive views 
of teaching and learning endorse 


rejects: the 


no standards: “In fact, however, 
just because I reject authoritarian- 
ism does not mean I can fall into a 
lack of discipline, nor that, reject- 
ing lawlessness, I can dedicate 
myself to authoritarianism. 

The opposite, of either manipula- 
tive authoritarianism or lawless 
permissiveness, is democratic rad- 
icalism” (Freire, Teachers 113-14). 

Critical literacy and transmis- 
sional approaches to text open the 
door to what texts students encoun- 
ter and how students respond to 
those texts. In traditional classes 
where a// texts are selected by the 
teacher and a// response to texts is 
the property of the teacher, we are 
making the mistake of authoritari- 
anism, of prescription. Yet, shifting 
our classrooms to open environ- 
ments where students make all 
the decisions themselves—including 
choosing to be nonreaders and non- 
writers—is actually the other side 
of the same coin that fails students. 
Critical literacy allows us to create 
classrooms where teachers as mod- 
els of literacy and experts in literacy 
work hand in hand with novices, 
with students experimenting with 
and evolving in their literacy. 

For example, an English class 
embracing critical literacy would 
be doing students a tremendous 
disservice by either zgnoring the 
traditional canon and New Criti- 
cism or by turning the course into 
an authoritarian and prescriptive 
rejection of the traditional canon or 
New Criticism as an interpretive 
lens. Instead, our classrooms must 
expand the selection of text among 
all involved in the teaching-learn- 
ing process—some by the teacher 
with explicit reasons why, some 
by students for each other, and 
some by each student for herself or 


himself. And, of course, we must 
open the responses to literature to 
a much broader range so that stu- 
dents can recognize the many aca- 
demic, popular, and personal ways 
in which people respond to text as 
well as evolving as empowered 
students and people through those 
varied experiences. 


This Column’s Goal: Text 
That Confronts the World 


Traditional and mechanistic ap- 
proaches to text have failed our 
students; Freire offers a harsh view 
of the state of literacy in too many 
classrooms: “One of the violences 
perpetuated by illiteracy is the 
suffocation of the consciousness 
and the expressiveness of men and 
women who are forbidden from 
reading and writing, thus limit- 
ing their capacity to write about 
their reading of the world so they 
can rethink about their original 
reading of it” (Teachers 2). This 
column seeks to suggest how to 
expand what texts we bring to 
students as well as how we encour- 
age and allow our students to 
respond to those texts. 

Here, briefly, I want to answer 
a few foundational questions that 
will drive this column: What is 
challenging text? How do we open 
the door to text selection and 
response in our classes? This first 
example will use Ralph Ellison’s 
“A Party Down at the Square” and 
Ernest Hemingway’s “Hills Like 
White Elephants.” 

Ellison came to literature rela- 
tively late in his pursuit of art; he 
entered college intending to be a. 
musician. Once he committed to 
words, Ellison spent some of his 
formative years as a writer creating 
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short stories with a Modernist view 
of what literature should be in 
mind, namely, the work of Hem- 
ingway. Ellison stands as a writer 
of color having lived in the United 
States before, during, and after the 
civil rights era. Yet as an artist, 
Ellison embraced Modernism and 
New Criticism, two of the most 
powerful weights anchoring the 
mechanistic traditions of English 
classrooms. 

Confrontational, challenging 
texts have dual purposes for our 
classrooms and our students. First, 
as with the stories by Ellison and 
Hemingway, they lend themselves 
to traditional considerations by 
teachers and students; we can 
explicate them using New Criti- 
cism paradigms, and we can easily 
access authoritative interpreta- 
tions of the texts. In short, they 
provide fertile ground for students 
to encounter and acknowledge 
how the traditional world expects 
students to respond to litera- 
ture—a valuable lens for all stu- 
dents to have in their toolboxes. 
Further, however, these texts also 
confront the reader and the world, 
forcing us to identify norms and 
assumptions that live in our cul- 
ture as well as in our hearts and 
minds. Once exposed, these norms 
and assumptions can be unpacked 
and reassembled for a response to 
the community and for personal 
responses. 

Ellison’s “A Party Down at the 
Square” and Ernest Hemingway’s 
“Hills Like White Elephants” can 
serve us well as confrontational 
texts, works we might assign or 
invite students to read for larger 
literacy goals and as models for 
students as they develop their lit- 
erary tastes, as they empower 
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themselves as readers, writers, 
and thinkers. The following are 
some points to consider with 
these stories: 


¢ Both stories are set in the early 
and mid-20th century. “Hills 
Like White Elephants” deftly 
and subtly reveals a couple’s. 
contemplating an abortion 
while “A Party Down at the 
Square” nearly assaults the 
reader with a first-person nar- 
ration of a horrific lynching, 
from a first-person narrator 
who is white and represents a 
detached concern for the moral 
implications of the lynching. 
These conflicts ask students as 
readers to identify the norms 
relative to the times within 
which each event is set. Fur- 
ther, we can ask them to iden- 
tify how those relative norms 
match the norms in their lives 
concerning the same topics— 
abortion and lynching. Here, 
for example, we can move stu- 
dents beyond the boundaries of 
New Criticism into another 
lens, New Historicism; we are 
raising students’ awareness 
that text is situated in histori- 


cal contexts—the writer's 
world, the setting of the action 
of the text, and the lives of 
every diverse reader. The ongo- 
ing political debates about Roe 
v. Wade and frequent news 
events such as repeated insensi- 
tive remarks in the media (for 
example, Don Imus and the 
women’s basketball team at 
Rutgers University and com- 
ments about lynching and the 
portrayal of nooses on a maga- 
zine cover concerning Tiger 
Woods) and the Jena Six con- 
troversy in Louisiana each pro- 
vide ample opportunities for 
students to connect the fic- 
tional with the reality of their 
lives. 


Both stories are purposefully 
crafted works of short fiction, 
lending themselves to tradi- 
tional literary analysis and 
craft lessons. As I noted above, 
students deserve to understand 
and practice traditional 
approaches to text while also 
being encouraged to look at 
those practices skeptically and 
without having any particular 
approach to text prejudiced 
over another. 
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¢ Both stories provide a platform 
for exploring a range of analyt- 
ical lenses: 


e Feminist: How do these 
stories explore issues of 
gender? 


e Marxist: How are issues of 
power portrayed in these 
stories, particularly as 
power relates to the status 
of individuals (cultural, 
gender, race)? 


e Reader-Response: How does 
the text steer the readers in 
their emotional reactions to 
the characters and the moral 
dilemmas raised in each 
story? 


e Further, these stories can help 
students consider a three- 
tiered view of text—aca- 
demic, popular, personal. 
Students need to begin to cre- 
ate their own rubrics for 
many different approaches to 
text in various settings. For 
example, they should know 


the default reaction expected in 
academic settings is grounded 
in New Criticism. Yet, they 
also know that popular ways 
to respond to text are differ- 
ent, such as exploring how 
bestseller lists matter in the 
popular culture (debating 
how sales correlate with qual- 
ity, or even what “quality” 
means). Often ignored is ask- 
ing students to create and 
maintain a rubric for their 
responses to text, why they 
like and dislike text with spe- 
cific guidelines they acknowl- 
edge and refine. 


It is the goal of critical literacy 
to open doors, to arm students 
with the political ax to break the 
frozen sea of their lives as students. 
That goal is challenging, and as 
Freire recognizes it is “the prob- 
lem of hearing learners and being 
heard by them”: 
democracy fully, nor do they help 


“No one lives 


it to grow, if, first of all, they are 


interrupted in their right to speak, 
to have a voice, to say their critical 
discourse, or, second, if they are 
not engaged, in one form or 
another, in the fight to defend this 
right, which, after all, is also the 
right to act” (Teachers 116). 
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Writing in the Midst 
of Change 


Every September brings new aca- 
demic experiences. Students, 
teachers, and administrators— 
from pre-kindergarten to middle 
school and high school 
beyond—are preparing for new 
challenges. Some of us have but- 
terflies 
begin to peek into the cafeteria, 
think about which desk students 
will call their own by choice or 
persuasion, and ready the class- 
room with pictures of literary 
greats. Others may have a million 


and 


im our stomachs as we 


stars in our eyes as we savor the 
last remaining days of summer 
before the start of professional 
development meetings, student 
projects, and extracurricular activ- 
ities. Our butterflies and starry 
eyes guide us as we shop for school 
supplies, all along masking our 
excitement and fear with rede- 
signing lessons and writing activi- 
ties. “Does that assignment jibe 
with my students and fit with the 
objectives?” “How can I hook stu- 
dents into writing activities that 
stimulate their involvement in the 
work?” 

This fall marks the debut of 
this column, “Innovative Writing 
Instruction.” I invite readers to 
walk down the hallways with me, 
look into our classrooms when stu- 


dents are there without our guid- 
ance, and share ideas on teaching 
writing. What are our successes 
and challenges with writing as 
performance, as a social practice, 
and as a method to stimulate stu- 
dent engagement? Are there trepi- 
dations that we face when teaching 
writing? How do we talk about 
writing with students, colleagues, 
and friends in classrooms and com- 
munities that are diverse? I hope 
these questions will guide our con- 
versations. Throughout the year, 
let’s talk writing. Let our talking 
lead us into bookrooms, libraries, 
and cafeterias to engage in further 
conversations with students and 
colleagues. Don’t let our conversa- 
tions stop there. Let’s move our 
“ways with words” into faculty 
meetings, communities surround- 
ing our schools, and the energy 
levels of students whose butterflies 
and starry eyes are as obvious as 
our own. 

As a beginning attempt to 
think about “Innovative Writing 
Instruction,” I open this column 
by considering ways to talk about 
writing with students in class- 
rooms and communities that are 
becoming increasingly diverse. 
What do students think about 
writing? How can we listen to 
their stories as we make sense of 
the world in which we live? As I 
think about these questions, I 


recall Phillip and Khaleeq, two 
African American males 
graduated from an urban high 
school in New York City’s Har- 
lem. We met during their junior 
year in 2005 when I was a visiting 
researcher in their English lan- 


who 


guage arts class. From then until 
today, we have been engaging in 
conversations (in person and via 
email) about language, commu- 
nity, and youth identity in an 


| invite readers to walk down 
the hallways with me, look into 
our classrooms when students 
are there without our guidance, 
and share ideas on teaching 
writing. 


effort to consider writing as expe- 
riences people have with words in 
the world. Their honesty (Kha- 
leeq: “School writing is predict- 
able. Write five paragraphs.”), 
inquisitiveness (Khaleeq: “I won- 
der how learned to 
write.”), and questioning (Phillip: 
“Who created standardized tests? 
They shut me down.”) are attempts 
to make sense of learning, gener- 
ally, and writing, particularly. As 
Phillip insists, “I do school writ- 


teachers 


ing, but what gets me going is 
what’s in the community like 
changes, new people, signs of his- 
tory, diversity. If communities 
becoming diverse, schools will be 
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too. Those the things we should 
study and I should be writing 
‘bout. I don’t get to do that.” 
Through Phillip’s talk about writ- 
ing, community, and diversity, I 
invite you to think about the 
“signs of writing” within students’ 
changing school and nonschool 
surroundings as we listen to their 
stories and consider innovative 
approaches to writing instruction. 
So, here goes. 


Khaleeq's and Phillip’s 
Stories 


Teachers should listen to our sto- 
ries, show us they care. They 
should know that we just search- 
ing for a place in school and the 
world. Get rid of those negative 
ways of thinking ‘bout students, 
or I should say urban students of 
color, and what we can’t do. They 
don’t know. (Phillip, 2006) 


We living in a changing world. 
We should be talking ‘bout the 
changes, even in the classroom. 
I don’t think I talked ’bout how 
the world’s changing when I was 
in high school. (Khaleeq, 2007) 


In the last 45 years, public school 
classrooms across America have 
become diverse. Immigration, 
globalization, shifting community 
patterns, and changes in student 
demographics have contributed to 
today’s racially, ethnically, and 
linguistically diverse classrooms. 
The increasing diversity within 
schools and communities raises 
challenges for educators: locating 
additional ways to help students 
develop academic skills; building 
on economies of expression (accu- 
mulated knowledges, voluntary 
writings) students bring from 
nonschool communities; critiqu- 


ing the growing racial/economic 


boundaries between students and 
teachers; and learning how to, 
according to Phillip, “get rid of 
those negative ways of thinking 
‘bout students.” Such challenges 
are important to discuss in the 
face of current demographic trends 
that predict by 2020, students of 
color will comprise nearly 46% of 
the nation’s students, many of 
whom will be poor (Pallas, Natri- 
ello, and McDill). 

As a university professor in the 
Midwest and a former visiting En- 
glish teacher and researcher in 
urban high schools in New York 
City, I recognize challenges faced 
by some students of color attending 
schools in urban contexts. Many are 
awate of the unfair, stereotypical, 
historically political labels associ- 
ated with their identities: “reme- 
dial,” “basic writers,” “nontradi- 


22 6 


tional,” “nonmainstream.” Yet they 
are determined to write the stories 
of their lives in this world so as to 
reject labels and not be forgotten. 
Through poetry, essays, spoken- 
word performances, debates, musi- 
cal enactments, community video 
documentaries, and other multi- 
modal composings, they question 
what it will mean for students of 
color to comprise a large population 
of youth attending American pub- 
lic schools. In written and spoken 
words, their questioning of demo- 
graphic trends and rejection of pop- 
ular labels about their identities 
have encouraged me to listen to 
their narratives. This listening is 
grounded in Phillip’s belief that 
“teachers should listen to our sto- 
ries, show us they care. They should 
know we just searching for a place 
in school and the world.” For me, 
this listening involves encouraging 
student choice and voice, teaching 
critical thinking, supporting the 


arts and aesthetic experiences, and 
valuing democratic engagements, 
or experiences grounded in reci- 
procity and mutual exchanges stu- 
dents have with one another, with 
us, and with texts in and beyond 
classrooms. Yet I still wonder: How 
is this work, this listening, con- 
nected to diversity, difference, and 
writing in what sociocultural theo- 
call formal and informal 
settings? 

My act of inquiring again 
recalls Harlem High School of 
New York City. This is where I 
first met Phillip and Khaleeg and 
began to obsess about visible signs 
of writing within the school and 
community. My interactions with 
Phillip and Khaleeq have encour- 
aged me to question the ways I 


Lists 


listen to students’ stories as I pon- 
der the value of writing in the 
world. In the words of Khaleeq, 
“While we have our differences, 
we should learn to bring them 
into conversations if we want to 
be critical thinkers.” I would add 
into Khaleeq’s sentiments critical 
writers and doers. 


Signs of Writing in the 
Community and School 


The founder of Harlem High 
(1997) wanted to attract teachers 
whose academic interests intersect 
with a concern for activism, the 
arts, and social justice. Located 
blocks from Harlem’s 125th 
Street, the school shares building 
space with two small schools—a 
high school and junior high 
school. Each school has its own 
administrative unit but shares the | 
cafeteria and auditorium, a grow- 
ing phenomenon in New York 
City. The school is located in a 
Harlem hotbed: nearby is the 
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22-acre renovated Saint Nicholas 
Park, and atop the park’s hill is 
City College, known for its 1970s 
Open Admissions Policy. Circling 
the school are the Schomberg Cen- 
ter for Research on Black Culture, 
the Upper Manhattan branch of 
the YMCA, and the Urban League. 
There are daycare and Head Start 
programs, churches of different 
denominations, subsidized hous- 
ing, row houses and brownstones 


From a quiet voice in the 
lounge came, “We should talk 
about diversity with students 
by connecting it with student 
writings. How would that 
look?” 


dating back to 1886, and visible 
indicators of gentrification and 
A walk 
around the corner and along Fred- 
erick Douglass Boulevard reveals 
the presence: of African, African 
American, and Latino residents as 


urban renewal efforts. 


well as numerous storefronts, small 
businesses, and familial networks. 
Signs of history, writing, and a his- 
toric community are visible. 
Walking into the school reveals 
a similar reality. With approxi- 
mately 500 students in grades 
9-12, it is not a surprise that the 
racial configuration of the student 
population mirrors the surround- 
ing community. Nearly 54% of 
the students are African/African 
American, 45% Latino, 2% 
White, and 1% Asian. Approxi- 
mately 15-20% are English lan- 
guage learners whose native lan- 
guage is Spanish, and 76% qualify 
for the free lunch program. The 
racial makeup and historical loca- 
tion contribute to the school’s 
urban status and serve as commen- 
tary to demographic predictions 


about students of color in public 
schools. Even more, the school’s 
location presents intriguing topics 
of discussion in the teachers’ 
lounge: “We should use a funds- 
of-knowledge approach to get to 
know students and _ families.” 
“What about doing community 
action projects in our classes?” 
“Students want to participate in 
an after-school poetry program.” 
“Draw on the activities students 
do when school’s out.” “We’re 
located in Harlem. We could ask 
students what writings they do in 
the community.” From a quiet 
voice in the lounge came, “We 
should talk about diversity with 
students by connecting it with 
student writings. How would that 
look?” 

The many conversations I par- 
ticipated in while sitting in the 
lounge found their way into my 
work with Phillip and Khaleeq. 
During their last year at Harlem 
High, we became collaborators on 
various literacy projects. Phillip 
was interested in community 
struggle and youth identities while 


Khaleeq was interested in commu- 


nity change and its meanings for 
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Black, urban residents. At the 
heart of our investigations was the 
general idea that writing happens 
everywhere and at all times. For 
example, during a conversation on 
high school students’ writing prac- 
tices, Phillip shared, “I’m inter- 
ested in the outside community. 
I want to write ‘bout my commu- 
nity in school.” He continued: 


Teachers so worried bout standards 
and forget we already come with 
ideas ‘bout the world. We know we 
live in a diverse world, even if our 
community’s not that way. We 
know we have to write. So why not 
talk to us bout how to make sense 
of where we're from . . . then writ- 
ing ’bout our experiences? That 
could be a start to jumping into 
things like school writing, diver- 
sity, being critical, things they tell 
us to be all the time. 


“My paper's all marked up 
in red?” Phillip's Struggle 


Phillip’s sentiments recall a con- 
versation that he, Khaleeq, and I 
had on writing. It was a Monday 
afternoon in March 2006. School 
had just ended, and we had agreed 
to meet outside the 
lounge to talk about our work. We 
were going to determine ways of 
moving our work into Harlem to 
expand our examinations of com- 


teachers 


munity and youth identities to 
look at signs of gentrification. 
Phillip walked into the room 
annoyed that the student teacher 
in his English class returned his 
essay with red comments in the 
margins, across paragraphs, and 
over some of his words. He quickly 
jumped in with, “You see this? 
Now is all this necessary? What 
does this have to do with me writ- 
ing my ideas? This supposed to be 
a draft.” 
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Here is a longer excerpt of a 
conversation that Phillip, Kha- 
leeq, and I had about Phillip’s “all 
marked up in red” paper: 


Phillip: I’m supposed to like writ- 
ing? 


Valerie: Do you? 

Khaleeq: Not in school! 
Phillip: Nope! You see this? 
Valerie: Why not? 


Khaleeq: Why should I? You see 
his paper? 


Phillip: I used to like writing, but 
man. I mean, I can do it with no 
sweat, but what I like to do doesn’t 
happen in school as you see from 
this essay bleeding in bright red. 


Valerie: Do you want to confer- 
ence with the teacher and student 
teacher? 


Phillip: What good that’ll do? 


Valerie: OK, let’s map out ideas. 
If you could give your teacher sug- 
gestions on writing assignments, 
grading, or anything related to 
writing, what would you offer? 


Phillip: Ideas? Well, first, don’t 
tell us to be creative if that’s not 
what you want. Don’t tell us this a 
draft if it’s gonna be marked up 
like this. You could write notes to 
us and give us guidance on our 
writing. But let me be honest: 
when I get a paper back like this, 
I’m not gonna be creative. I’m not 
sure if I’m gonna continue trying. 
All my ideas have been changed to 
the teacher’s. That’s not what I’m 
trying to argue. It’s not my voice. 
So what would I tell my teacher? 
Just let me explore and figure out 
what I’m saying without saying it 
for me. Give me questions to think 


‘bout and time to answer them. If 
you already know what you want, 
why you asking me to do it? 


Khaleeq: Teach us writing by tell- 
ing us what they do. How do 
teachers get started with writing? 


Phillip: That's good! And don’t 
expect our essays to look alike. For 
example, since I’ve been working 
with you and Khaleeg on gentrifi- 
cation, I’ve been keeping a journal 
and using a video camera to record 
changes. Why can’t I do that type 
of writing in class? Be creative, 
imaginative, you know? 


Valerie: That’s an idea. Maybe you 
should ask. 


Phillip: Maybe. 


Khaleeq: It’s writing. I get to use 
a video camera to record what I 
see in my community and write 
"bout what I recorded to figure out 
my argument. That’s writing! 


Phillip: Maybe. 


Valerie: How does this type of 
writing address ideas related to 
your “marked up” essay? 


Phillip: You always talking *bout 
diversity . . . I know that’s a part 
of this conversation because I was 
thinking *bout how the teacher 
and me, we're different. We have 
diverse opinions. Did I use that 
word right? 


Khaleeq: Diversity? Yeah, that’s 
one way to think ’bout it. 


Phillip: We live in a diverse world, 
but my classes not diverse. Look at 
who goes to this school, Black 
kids, and who teaches here, Black 
teachers, but more and more 
White teachers. If we talking 
‘bout writing, then let me say that 
our writing assignments aren’t 


different. We do the same things 
day in day out. What’s the thesis? 
Underline it. Make sure it’s in the 
first paragraph. Have three body 
paragraphs. Don’t use “you,” 
“me,” or “I.” Conclude your paper. 
We all know that the conclusion is 
the intro stated another way. 


Khaleeq: You've got that rehearsed. 


Phillip: Don’t we all? My point is 
that I don’t appreciate getting my 
essay back with these red marks. She 
never talked to me ’bout how I see 
the topic and what I’m thinking. 
She didn’t ask me, but she changed 
my whole essay. She don’t know 
‘bout my writing and that says to 
me she don’t know "bout me. 


Valerie: Connect your feelings here 
with my question: How does this 
type of writing address ideas related 
to your “marked up” essay? 


Khaleeq: That’s a big question. 


Phillip: OK. If we live in a diverse 
world, that means we live around 
differences. And we do, we do. If 
we living with a lot of differences, 
we should try to understand them 
by talking with people, getting to 
know why we different. How can 
we learn to do that if students not 
given an opportunity to explore? 
The red marks all over my essay 
are like . . . evidence that we don’t 
know how to acknowledge differ- 
ences in opinion. This essay is 
‘bout my opinions, but they’re not 
valid. It just goes to show that we 
don’t know how to talk to each 
other without having to be right 
and wrong. This happens all the 
time in school. My essay proves 
that. I think we don’t know how 
to talk ’bout our diverse opinions 
and what makes us different. It’s 
all bout the red pen. 
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Khaleeq: My idea is you write the 
teacher and student teacher ex- 
plaining how you feel. 


Valerie: Another good idea. Maybe 
your essay serves as an invitation 
that could address other concerns 
we have talked about in our proj- 
ect. Concerns that question right 
and wrong, the politics within 
schools and communities, writing 
in light of diversity and differ- 
ences. That red ink could be a 
metaphor for something . . . 


Phillip: I know it’s not a metaphor 
for me being remedial. I hate that 
word! You know, I hear some peo- 
ple talking ‘bout, “Oh, they just 
remedial writers so don’t push 
them too much.” What they’re 
really saying is, “Those Black kids 
can’t write. Don’t expect much.” 
Well, I'm gonna write a letter and 
explain that my essay and the red 
ink are signs that get us asking 
questions, making changes. 


Rethinking Student Stories 


How do the examples—the signs 
of writings within the school and 
Khaleeq’s remarks 
about a changing world, Phillip’s 
red-inked essay and comment 
about not being “remedial”—re- 
late to diversity? To differences? 


community, 


What about students’ stories 
that are not center-stage in our 
curriculum? This year, let's put 
away our red pens and think 
“innovation.” 


To trends that estimate an increase 
in students of color attending 
American public schools? Let us 
come together to debate the ways 
these examples speak to innova- 
tive writing instruction. 

It’s a new year! As we plan pro- 
vocative writing experiences, let’s 
consider the writing that stares us 
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in the face: Phillip’s T-shirt that 
dons an image of Malcolm X with 
“POWER” written underneath, 
and Khaleeq’s notebook covered 
with the phrases “going to col- 
lege,” 
and “why we at war.” What about 
the signs of writing we pass on 


“Harlem gentrification,” 


our way to school—street signs, 
billboards, buildings, 
local bodegas—that embody nar- 


historic 


ratives ready to be written and 
performed? What about students’ 
stories that are not center-stage in 
our curriculum? This year, let’s 
put away our red pens and think 
“innovation.” 

Welcome to a new year and a 
new column. G 
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Defying Conventional 
Wisdom 


What's Bothering 
the Beginners? 


When we began work on a case 
study book called I” Case You Teach 
English, we began to interview 
early-career teachers about the sit- 
uations that have been most dis- 
tressful for them. We were a bit 
surprised by the teachers’ eager- 
ness to tell us their stories, and we 
were overwhelmed by the difficul- 
ties that they reported. 

In an initial phase of the research 
we report in Supporting Beginning 
English Teachers, we interviewed 
eleven teachers who were in the 
early phases of their careers. After 


And the fact remains, that 
beginning teachers do suffer in 
many ways, and face the same 
challenges that their 
experienced colleagues face, 
and we have to figure out ways 
to replace the pain with rewards 
if we are going to reduce the 
flood of good teachers leaving 
the profession. 





the interviews that were recorded 
on audiotape were transcribed and 
printed, we read the 90 or so 
single-spaced pages in one sitting, 


and the effect was stunning. One 
could see in painful detail the many 
hardships that the beginning teach- 
ers endured: the crushing fatigue, 
the curriculum conundrums, the 
disrespectful students, the insensi- 
tive parents, and so on. At that 
time, we wanted to title the study 
“What Makes Beginning Teachers 
Cry?” In some circles, that title was 
judged to be too negative, suggest- 
ing that beginning teachers actu- 
ally suffer. But that question repre- 
sented that essence of our inquiry. 
And the fact remains, that begin- 
ning teachers do suffer in many 
ways, and face the same challenges 
that their experienced colleagues 
face, and we have to figure out ways 
to replace the pain with rewards if 
we are going to reduce the flood of 
good leaving the 
profession. 


teachers 


We obviously cannot report the 
study in full here, but we want to 
highlight a couple of findings that 
have implications for the work 
that mentors do. The findings that 
especially stood out for us were 
those that ran counter to the con- 
ventional wisdom represented in 
various teacher “survival guides.” 


Knowing What to Expect 


First, in surveys administered to 
preservice teachers and experi- 
enced teachers, there was a clear 


contrast in expressions of confi- 
dence about a variety of topics. 
But the one area where the preser- 
vice teachers expressed more con- 
fidence than the experienced 
teachers concerned an ability to 
handle the workload. The preser- 
vice teachers revealed that they 
expected to handle the workload 
in a way that would not affect 
their physical and emotional well- 
being and would not inhibit them 
from engaging in the personal and 
recreational activities that they 
enjoyed. At the same time, the 
interviews with beginning teach- 
ers revealed that the crushing 
workload was one of the factors 
that caused them the greatest con- 
This one 
reveals a danger when there is a 
mismatch between the 
expectations for the job and the 
actual experience of the work, and 
it suggests the importance of hav- 
ing the emerging teachers experi- 
ence early and often the role of 
teacher. The finding also suggests 
the importance for mentors to 
help newcomers to project the 
cycle of the school year in order to 
anticipate the times of the heavi- 
est workload and to plan a realistic 
schedule. 


cern. consideration 


wide 


We also found that not only | 
did experienced teachers approach 
problems and issues in a way that 
contrasted sharply with the way 
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that beginners approach the same 
problems, the experienced teach- 
ers also functioned in a way that 
belied the recurring advice that 
we saw in teacher “survival 
guides.” For example, experienced 
teachers were less concerned with 
emphasizing rules that would 
guide the orderly operation of the 
classroom and were more con- 
cerned with how to develop posi- 
relationships that 
influence students’ investment in 


tive would 


their learning. 


Making Critical Choices 


We continue to look for answers as 
to why apparently good beginning 
teachers “go bad,” as one principal 
put it, and leave the profession on 
their own or at the urging of their 
supervisors. Our interviews and 
subsequent surveys of supervisors 
of teachers in all subjects and all 
grades, kindergarten through 
grade 12, suggest that as begin- 
ners emerge into the profession, 
they face certain critical junctures 
when they can make good choices 
and grow in the profession, or bad 
choices that will direct them down 
a less rewarding path. We are 
defining critical junctures here as 
moments of decision, sometimes 
recurring, that can significantly 
influence a teacher’s sense of effi- 
cacy and affect retention. In short, 
we see some promise in mentors’ 
anticipating the critical junctures 
and being equipped with the skills 
to coach the new teacher through 
them. 

Again, we want to contrast our 
critical junctures with the conven- 
tional wisdom we have seen offered 
in teacher “survival guides.” If we 
were to put our faith in the advice 


from popular “survival guides,” 
the priorities would be as follows: 


¢ Don't smile before Thanksgiv- 
ing. We confess that we 
haven’t actually seen advice 
offered this way in print, but 
the sentiment is there: be stern 
and distant if you want stu- 
dents to respect you. 


¢ Set rules, policies, and dead- 
lines, and follow them with 
iron-willed rigidity. 

e Dress in “professional” attire in 
order to establish credibility 
with students, parents, col- 
leagues, and supervisors. 


¢ Maintain fresh and attractive 
bulletin boards that will 
inspire learners to master the 
content of a subject. 


¢ Keep learners busy with lots of 
written work. 


In contrast, our interviews and 
surveys with supervisors of teach- 
ers reveal to us that the following 
are the more critical episodes, 
when the decisions that a teacher 
makes can lead to a constructive 
or destructive experience: 


¢ What kind of relationship will 
you form with students? 
According to our survey 
results, this is far and away the 
most important consideration. 


¢ Who will you listen to for 
directions regarding pedagogy 
and policies? New teachers run 
into problems when they mis- 
take eager advisers for reliable 
mentors. 


e Who will be your mentor? 
The choice of mentors, role 
models, influences, and associ- 
ates can define the quality of 
your experience. 


e Will you ever get out of your 
room? Teaching can be an iso- 


Mentoring Matters 


lating experience unless you 
connect yourself and your 
efforts to the community of 
professionals who share a com- 
mon goal. 


¢ Can you recover from hurtful 
experiences? Inevitably, a criti- 
cal or insensitive remark or 
action can be painful; recover- 
ing resiliently is the important 
consideration. 


¢ Can you bounce back from 
mistakes? Perfection is tough 
to attain, but bouncing back 
from mistakes is within human 
capabilities. 

¢ Can you be the teacher you 
were trained to be? Sometimes 
the culture or curriculum of a 
school or of a department works 
against one fitting into the 
teacher persona that training 
and early experience shaped. 


e Can you choose to stay 
healthy? We know what we are 
supposed to do to stay well; it 
is tough to treat ourselves with 
the care we need. 


Although the respondents to 
our survey did not rank this con- 
sideration very high, we suspect 
that 
occurs when a teacher is invited to 


another critical juncture 
participate in a workshop or con- 
ference or encouraged to join an 
organization such as NCTE. The 
affirmative choice connects the 
teacher to a larger professional 
community, which we think is 
crucial, but this is less valued by 


the supervisors we surveyed. 


Anticipating and Coaching 


Recognition of these critical junc- 
tures should direct supervisors and 
mentors to be proactive in antici- 
pating when tough choices emerge 
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and to be ready to assist in reflect- 
ing on the choices. Mentors should 
be equipped to coach new teachers 
through some tough choices, and 
in some instances, influence them 
toward the “better” choice, if better 
means more child-centered, opti- 
mistic, and constructive. 

When we produced case studies 
to prepare prospective teachers to 
work with peers through some of 
the challenges they were likely to 
face in teaching, we were tempted 
to invent a series of fictions based 
on our own recall and reflection. 
However, it dawned on us to actu- 
ally talk to the people who were 
facing the challenges. In a way, our 
experience advises mentors to 
avoid presuming what difficulties 
early-career teachers might be fac- 
ing; instead, it is wise to look at 
the patterns of experience that the 
research reveals and to inquire into 
the experience of a new colleague 
to find out what parts of the job 
bring joy and satisfaction, and 
what parts cause distress. 

Learning about the actual expe- 
rience of a new colleague is a first 
step, just as knowing about a class 
of learners helps the teacher to 
plan instruction. Equipped with 


some knowledge about the lives of 
beginners, a mentor can anticipate 
predictable experiences and be 
proactive in coaching a colleague. 
We judge that any human fixates 
belief through a process of inquiry 
and discovery, not simply by being 
told what to do. And coaching 
involves a set of skills that we all 
need to learn and practice to help 
a colleague to reflect on options 
and make sound decisions. 


Looking Ahead 


We expect that as this column 
gains some attention and generates 
submissions from our NCTE col- 
leagues, we will see stories about 

thoughtfully 
teachers. We 


how others have 


mentored newer 


Equipped with some 
knowledge about the lives of 
beginners, a mentor can 
anticipate predictable 
experiences and be proactive 
in coaching a colleague. 


anticipate learning much about 
how to support teachers in their 
development over multiple years. 
As we see the endeavor of mentor- 


ing a novice, we can trace efforts 
during the college or university 
teacher preparation program, and 
perhaps earlier; through teacher 
induction; and across many years 
of practice. We have some ideas 
ourselves about what efforts really 
make a difference in encouraging 
new teachers and supporting their 
development, and we can contrast 
the substantive efforts from some 
well-meaning acts of kindness that 
have little lasting impact. 

We expect and encourage that 
many teachers and former teachers 
can recall vividly when they were 
mentored. These memories can 
provide powerful illustrations of 
how to coach colleagues through 
difficult times, how to avoid pit- 
falls, and how to grow profession- 
ally to enjoy teaching for the noble 
career that it is. GH 
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Off the Shelves 





Graphically Speaking: 
Graphic Novels with 
Appeal for Teens 

and Teachers 


I begin my first conversation 
between us with a hearty thanks 
to Don Gallo, whose comprehen- 
sive and insightful column was 
consistently the first EJ piece I 
turned to. I hope to continue the 
same tradition of news and reviews 
of recently published or somewhat 
overlooked young adult literature, 
to enrich curriculum, engage stu- 
dents, and contribute to your per- 
sonal reading. 

With this column, I discuss 
recent graphic novels that are 
engaging for teen and adult read- 
ers and that could be used in vari- 
ous ways in the classroom. As Don 
mentioned in his last column, 
graphic novels as a genre have not 
received much attention in the 
pages of this journal; in fact, Ste- 
phen Weiner’s November 2004 
“Bold Books” column was one of 
the first to highlight significant 
and interesting titles and to dis- 
cuss the development of the genre. 
That development has continued 
at a rapid pace, to the point where 
graphic novels now constitute a 
large segment of teen library col- 
lections, are being integrated into 
teaching curricula, and are receiv- 


ing more substantial critical and 
popular praise. In 2007, the Young 
Adult Library Services Association 
introduced an annual award to 
honor the most outstanding 
graphic novels for teens. Gene 
Yang’s American Born Chinese (New 
York: First Second, 2006), a beau- 
tifully crafted interweaving of 
three related stories, won the 2007 
Printz Award for Excellence in 
Young Adult Literature and was 
nominated for the 2007 National 
Book Award for Young People’s 
Literature. I am sure that title will 
not be the last graphic novel to 
win such critical acclaim. Ele- 
ments novels are 


of graphic 


Long derided by many 
educators as simple, childish, 
and not worthy of critical 
analysis, graphic novels have 
continued to impress readers 
and critics with their 
sophistication, strong writing, 
and sheer beauty. 





becoming evident in other, more 
traditional narrative works as well. 
Witness the beautiful artwork in 
Brian Selznick’s The Invention of 
Hugo Cabret (New York: Scholas- 
tic, 2007) and the simpler yet no 
less effective drawings throughout 
Jeff Kinney’s Diary of a Wimpy Kid 
(New York: Abrams, 2007) and 


Sherman Alexie’s The Absolutely 
True Diary of a Part-Time Indian 
(New York: Little Brown, 2007). 
While these would probably not 
be considered “true” graphic nov- 
els, because the stories are not told 
entirely through comic art, their 
evocative visuals add much to each 
story and offer new perspectives to 
readers. 


Definitions and 
Applications for Teachers 


To many, there is a difference 
between the terms comic and graphic 
novel. For the purposes of this col- 
umn, I will take graphic novel to 
mean any book-length narrative 
comprised of sequential art, or 
more simply, an entire book writ- 
ten and illustrated in the style of a 
comic book. Graphic novels can be 
anthologies of previously pub- 
lished comics, following a coher- 
ent story line; this is often seen 
with published collections of 
superhero comics. Graphic novels 
can also be collections of comic art, 
anthologized by theme or author. 
Finally, graphic novels can be orig- 
inal, stand-alone narratives. This 
third category is what will be dis- 
cussed in this particular column. 
Graphic novels are also gaining 
more support as curricular tools. 
Long derided by many educators 
as simple, childish, and not wor- 
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thy of critical analysis, graphic 
novels have continued to impress 
with their 
strong writing, 


readers and critics 
sophistication, 
and sheer beauty. Graphic novels 
can do all that great literature can 
do, while at the same time evok- 
ing our sense of visuals and aes- 
thetics. To that end, some of the 
most unique stories in recent YA 
publishing have been told in 
graphic form. Graphic novels have 
tremendous appeal for our stu- 
dents, as librarians have long 
known; check out the size of the 
graphic-novel section the next 
time you visit your school or local 
library, or a bookstore, and you'll 
see how quickly this genre is 
growing. Because of this appeal, 
teachers can and should utilize 
that 
graphic novels to serve as a bridge 
to other texts, as a forum for teach- 


engagement and _ allow 


ing literary terms and techniques, 
or as a basis for writing projects. 

Graphic novels and comics in 
general require a different type of 
literacy from their readers, a literacy 
that can incorporate not only writ- 
ten words but also visuals, move- 
ment between panels, and different 
types of transitions. The possibili- 
ties for classroom use are limited 
only by our imaginations, and there 
is no shortage of excellent works 
from which to draw. Still, teachers 
electing to use graphic novels in 
their classes should be aware, as 
with all books, of the age and readi- 
ness of their students. Some of the 
titles below deal with harsh topics 
and must occasionally employ 
strong language and imagery to tell 
truthful stories. 

To better focus these recom- 
mendations, I will not (at this 
time) include discussion of manga 
titles. As many of you are aware, 


manga refers to a stylized Japanese 
form related to Japanese anime. 
The topics for manga comics and 
graphic novels are often quite 
similar to those in Western young 


Graphic novels and comics in 
general require a different type 
of literacy from their readers, a 
literacy that can incorporate 
not only written words but also 
visuals, movement between 
panels, and different types of 
transitions. 





adult literature, and many manga 
are published in serial format. 
Manga by itself is a popular for- 
mat with adolescents, and this 
column may fevisit manga at 
another time. 


Recommendations 


Nick Abadzis’s Latka (New York: 
First Second, 2007) draws on his- 
torical events to tell the true tale 
of the Russian dog that orbited 
the earth aboard Sputnik II. Mix- 
ing the story of the cold war space 
race with a touching personal rela- 
tionship, Abadzis asks readers to 
question the nature of trust, prog- 
ress, and our own humanity. 
Another emotionally powerful 
story of relationships is written 
and illustrated by Sara Varon in 
Robot Dreams (New York: First 
Second, 2007). Coincidentally, 
this work also includes a dog as a 
main character, as well as the titu- 
lar robot. Varon tells her story 
without words, but her pictures 
and coloring eloquently express 
issues of establishing and moving 
on from friendships. 

If you think you’re seeing a 
trend with the frequent mention 


of First Second Books, you're right. 
This imprint of Roaring Brook 
Press has, ina relatively short time, 
established itself as one of the pre- 
mier publishers of sharp, literate, 
and powerful graphic novels for a 
wide range of age groups, includ- 
ing tweens and young adults. I’m 
always anxious to see what they 
will show us next. 

Another wordless graphic novel 
of note is Shaun Tan’s The Arrival 
(New York: Levine, 2007), which 
needs no words to depict the expe- 
rience of immigrants arriving in a 
new country and risking every- 
thing for the sake of loved ones. 
The lack of traditional narrative 
forces readers to concentrate more 
closely on each panel’s artwork, 
which is extraordinary. Every page 
reveals something more about the 
loneliness and longing that new- 
comers face in a strange land, not 
to mention the barriers of lan- 
guage and employment. In a simi- 
lar historically relevant vein, The 
Wall: Growing Up behind the Iron 
Curtain by Peter Sis (New York: 
Farrar, 2007) combines visually 
stunning artwork with a sobering 
memoir of the author’s youth in 
Communist Czechoslovakia. Color 
is used to great effect in this title, 
blossoming ever-so-briefly as Sis 
experiences artistic and political 
awakenings. 

Graphic novels have also brought 
readers closer to the hardships and 
horrors experienced during politi- 
cal and military conflicts by giving 
these issues a personal perspective. 
Such works can offer teachers 
opportunities to link English and 
history in their lesson and unit: 
plans. In Persepolis: Story of a Child- 
hood (New York: Knopf, 2003), 
Marjane Satrapi offers readers a 
look at her life in Iran under the 
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Islamic Revolution. Her story 
continues in Persepolis 2: The Story 
of a Return (New York: Knopf, 
2004), wherein Satrapi is sent to 
Austria by her parents but later 
returns to Iran to reunite with her 
family, where she must learn to 
live within the constraints of fun- 
damentalist rule. Satrapi tells her 
story with an expressive yet under- 
stated style, and both of the above 
novels have recently been reissued 
to coincide with the motion-pic- 
ture release of Persepolis. Jean- 
Philippe Stassen’s Deogratias: A 
Tale of Rwanda (New York: First 
Second, 2006) presents a chilling 
and horrifying look at the atroci- 
ties committed during the 1994 
genocide. remarkable 
artwork leaves readers with images 
that will haunt them long after 
they finish the novel. Another 
challenging read concerning a dif- 
ficult topic is Gipi’s Notes for a War 
Story (New York: First Second, 
2004), which chronicles the esca- 
lating involvement of three teen- 


Strassen’s 


age boys in a nameless European 
war. The Italian artist’s wiry style 
and bleak, duotone 
heighten the sense that the boys’ 
world is slipping into chaos. Joe 
Sacco combined elements of comic 
storytelling with 
research to create Palestine (Seattle: 
Fantagraphics, 2002), an in-depth 
depiction of Middle Eastern poli- 
tics and life. Sacco documents his 
experiences visiting the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip in the 
eatly 1990s as he researched the 
history and conditions of the Pal- 
estinian people. Traveling back 
further in time, George O’Connor’s 
Journey into Mohawk Country (New 
York: First Second, 2006) graphi- 
cally translates the journal entries 
of Harmen Meyndertsz van den 


coloring 


journalistic 


Bogaert, a Dutch trader who 
encountered the Mohawk tribe as 
he explored what is now New 
York State in 1634. Readers will 
be introduced to an often-forgot- 
ten aspect of early American his- 
tory in a story told with great 
humor, action, and insight into 
Native American life. 

While many graphic novels 
explore larger historical and polit- 
ical issues, other new titles tackle 
the equally challenging topics of 
personal relationships and identity 
formation. Young adult author 
Cecil Castellucci, already familiar 
to readers for her outstanding nov- 
els, makes a tremendous graphic 
novel debut with The Plain Janes 
(New York: Minx, 2007), illus- 
trated by Jim Rugg. Castellucci 
follows the exploits of a group of 
social outcasts in a suburban high 
school, who form a club and 
attempt to liven up their town 
with spontaneous artistic displays. 
The Plain Janes is a thoughtful 
look at self-expression, the pres- 
sures for adolescents to conform, 
and the role of art in our daily 
lives. I am eagerly awaiting this 
year's follow-up, Janes in Love. 
Middle school is the setting for 
the comics anthologized in Stuck 
in the Middle: 17 Comics from an 
Unpleasant Age, edited by Ariel 
Schrag (New York: Viking, 2007). 
The comics, written and drawn by 
some of the country’s most promi- 
nent graphic novelists, explore the 
trials and tribulations of those 
early secondary grades with great 
humor and honesty, while letting 
readers know that everyone can 
survive middle school. 

Jessica Abel’s La Perdida (New 
York: Pantheon, 2006) tells the 
story of Carla, a young Mexican 
American woman who travels to 
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Mexico City in search of her roots 
and life’s meaning. What she finds 
instead is desperation among the 
impoverished in Mexico, and her 
innocence vanishes as she gets 
swept up in events surrounding 
her. Demonstrating the versatility 
of many authors and artists in this 
genre, Abel has recently published 
Life Sucks (New York: First Second, 
2008), which follows the exploits 
and relationships among conve- 
nience store employees who hap- 
pen to be vampires. Imagine the 
film Clerks with a liberal dose of 
undead bloodsuckers and you have 
a sense of this fun, engaging novel. 
More tales of the bizarre can be 
found in The Professor’s Daughter, 
written by Joann Sfar and illus- 
trated by Emmanuel Guibert 
(New York: First Second, 2007). 
The story, rendered in gorgeous 
brushwork and coloring, plays out 
much like a 1930s romantic com- 
edy, with Lillian, the daughter of a 
famous Egyptologist, being 
escorted around Victorian London 
by Imhotep IV. Oh, and for those 
who enjoy a twist: Imhotep is a 
mummy who has father issues to 
resolve. Another take on the 
undead is Dead High Yearbook, 
edited by Ivan Velez Jr. (New 
York: Dutton, 2007). This vol- 
ume, designed to look like a year- 
book, follows the fates of a varied 
group of high school students as 
they move from the realm of the 
living to the ranks of the undead. 
Graphic novels, like other forms 
of literature, have a tremendous 
ability to transport readers to other 
times and to share experiences that 
readers otherwise would not have. 
In Houdini: The Handcuff King 
(New York: Hyperion, 2007), 
author Jason Lutes and illustrator 
Nick Bertozzi reveal the life and 
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influence of Harry Houdini by 
focusing on one day in the magi- 
cian’s career: May 1, 1908, when a 
handcuffed Houdini dove from the 
Harvard Bridge into the icy Charles 
River. The illustration style and 
coloring lend a documentary feel to 
the text, and we learn more about 
Houdini’s relationships with his 
wife, the press, and his own insecu- 
rities than we might by reading a 
more traditional biography. Con- 
tinuing the magician theme, Ann 
Marie Fleming documents the life 
of her great-grandfather, a world- 
class Chinese magician and vaude- 
ville performer, in The Magical Life 
of Long Tack Sam (New York: Riv- 
ethead, 2007). Fleming’s work 
uncovers much about this forgot- 
ten performer, while also serving as 
a primer on early 20th-century 
politics and entertainment. 
Younger and older readers will 
enjoy the memoir of Sienna Cher- 
son Siegel in To Dance: A Ballerina’s 
Graphic Novel, illustrated by Mark 
Siegel (New York: Atheneum, 
2006). Siegel’s story of her involve- 
ment in professional dance, until 
injuries forced her to leave that 
world, provides a candid view of 
ballet and growing up while show- 
ing how dance can fill a necessary 
space in a person’s life. In his Elec- 
tric Girl compilations (San Fran- 
cisco: AiT/Planet Lar), Mike Bren- 
nan introduces readers to Virginia, 
who is faced with the usual prob- 
lems of adolescence in addition to 
her ability to discharge electricity 
from her body. Virginia is accom- 
panied on her adventures by her 
dog, Blammo, and her invisible 
companion, the gremlin Oogleeoog. 
These are humorous, thoughtful 
works, which become great favor- 
ites among young adult readers. 
Jeff Smith’s popular Bone series 


from Scholastic has recently been 
collected in one incredible volume 
(Columbus: Cartoon Books, 2004). 
The volume provides an easy, if 
hefty, point of entry for readers. 
The series follows the Bone cousins 
as they wander though a world 
with echoes of classical mythology 
and Tolkienesque lore. 

More mature readers will ap- 
preciate the father-daughter rela- 
tionship at the heart of Alison 
Bechdel’s Fun Home: A Family 
Tragicomic (New York: Houghton, 
2006). Bechdel explores family 
dynamics and sexuality in a delicate 
and honest fashion. Another com- 
ing-of-age tale is presented in Mzs- 
sourt Boy by Leland Myrick (New 
York: First Second, 2006). Myrick 
offers a heartfelt memoir of grow- 
ing up in a small town from his 
birth to boyhood rituals to attempts 
at romance. At the end, his journey 
to adulthood takes another step as 
he leaves Missouri on a motorcycle, 
bound for California. A road trip 
awaits Brody, the surfer girl at the 
center of Water Baby (New York: 
Minx, 2008). Brody’s life changes 
after a shark bites off her leg, and if 
that’s not enough for her to deal 
with, she has to face the return of 
her ex-boyfriend. For a fractured 
and fresh take on fairy tales, I would 
recommend Linda Medley’s Castle 
Waiting (Seattle: 
2006). This is a large volume, com- 
prising previously published vol- 
umes of Medley’s work. The mod- 
ern fable explores what happens to 
the unusual inhabitants of a medi- 
eval castle when the princess of the 
castle rides off with her Prince 
Charming. 


Fantagraphics, 


Graphic novel biographies have 
become more prevalent in recent 
years, with titles and subjects as 
varied as Malcolm X: A Graphic 


Biography by Andrew Helfer and 
Randy DuBurke (New York: Hill 
and Wang, 2006); Che: A Graphic 
Biography by Spain Rodriguez and 
Paul Buhle (New York: Verso, 
2008); Ronald Reagan: A Graphic 
Biography by Andrew Helfer, Steve 
Buccellato, and Joe Staton (New 
York: Hill and Wang, 2007); and 
Dangerous Woman: The Graphic 
Biography of Emma Goldman by 
Sharon Rudahl (New York: New 
Press, 2007). Another 
release of note is Satchel Paige: 
Striking Out Jim Crow by James 
Sturm and Rich Tommaso (New 
York: Hyperion, 2007). A number 
of publishers are seeing graphic 
novels as a new and effective vehi- 


recent 


cle for telling nonfiction tales, so 
we can expect more biographies 
and informational texts in this 
format in the years to come. The 
market for graphic-novel adapta- 
tions of classic works has been 
growing for some time, and that 
trend has continued in recent years, 


A number of publishers are 
seeing graphic novels as a new 
and effective vehicle for telling 
nonfiction tales, so we can 
expect more biographies and 
informational texts in this 





format in the years to come. 


with faithful adaptations and stun- 
ning artwork from Gareth Hinds: 
Beowulf (Cambridge: Candlewick, 
2007), King Lear (TheComic.com, 
2007), and his latest, The Merchant 
of Venice (Cambridge: Candlewick, 
2008). Another excellent retelling 
of Beowulf has been written by Ste-) 
fan Petrucha and illustrated by 
Kody Chamberlain (New York: 
Harper, 2007). These titles do not 
“dumb down” the source material, 
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as some adaptations do, but rather 
clarify the original language, 
which teachers can surely appreci- 
ate. Graphic retellings of more 
contemporary titles exist as well. 
One of the more popular fantasy 
series of this decade has been Eoin 
Colfer’s Artemis Fowl saga. Colfer 
has now authored, along with 
Andrew W. Donkin, Artemis Fowl: 
The Graphic Novel, illustrated by 
Giovanni and Paolo 
Lamanna (New York: Hyperion, 
2007). For those who have not fol- 
lowed the adventures of Artemis 
in earlier books, this graphic novel 
will be a welcome introduction, 
while longtime readers of the series 


Rigano 


will be able to revisit familiar char- 
acters in a new format. 

Another sign that graphic nov- 
els and comics are enjoying more 
widespread appeal is the growing 
number of works devoted to the 
analysis, creation, and classroom 
applications of the medium itself. 
Comic creators and theorists such 
as Will Eisner and Scott McCloud 
have long been regarded as impor- 
tant proponents of comic art. More 
recent titles such as James Bucky 
Carter’s edited collection, Buzlding 
Literary Connections with Graphic 
Novels: Page by Page, Panel by Panel 
(Urbana: NCTE, 2007) and Jessica 
Abel and Matt Madden’s Drawing 
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Words and Writing Pictures (New 
York: First Second, 2008) push the 
field further and showcase applica- 
tions for teachers who wish to 
allow students to craft their own 
writing using tools that move 
beyond printed words on a page. I 
encourage you to explore some of 
the titles mentioned above, and 
think about how graphic novels 
can tap into students’ literacy 
skills. I hope you'll keep me 
informed on how they are received, 
if you discover other graphic nov- 
els that you'd like to share, and 
how you’re using graphic novels in 
your classrooms. I look forward to 
receiving your submissions. ET) 


Mark Letcher is assistant professor at the University of Oklahoma, where he teaches English education courses including 
courses in adolescent literacy and literature. Email him at mletcher@ou.edu. 
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Success with ELLs 





Working with English 
Language Learners: 
Looking Back, Moving 
Forward 

Looking Back 


As a newly certified ESL teacher 
many years ago, I was excited 
when I was hired as a high school 
ESL teacher. I spent the summer 
planning, gathering materials, 
and going back to my methods 
books to create interesting lessons 
and activities. On the first day of 
school I had a surprise: My stu- 
dents were students with interrupted 
formal education (SIFE) and had low 
or no literacy skills in either 
English or their native language. 
My methods courses and texts did 
not prepare me to work with these 
students. In fact, there wasn’t even 
mention of students like this! 
Many were unfamiliar with school- 
based practices and most were at 
the emergent reading and writing 
stages. Holding a pencil and prop- 
erly orienting a notebook were 
challenging tasks for them. 

I drove home, thinking about 
the hours I had spent over that 
summer planning these perfect 
lessons for my ESL students, and 
had a minor panic attack. What 
was I going to do tomorrow? And 
the next day? And for the rest of 
the school year? I would not be 


truthful if I said I didn’t think of 
quitting for a brief moment. But, 
I didn’t quit. I went back to the 
drawing board, revised, researched, 
consulted teachers from other dis- 
ciplines, and sought out appropri- 
ate material. Eventually, I was able 
to teach these students how to 
read, how to write, how to get the 
main idea from a passage, how to 
respond to literature by making 
connections to their own lives, and 
how to believe in themselves. It 
didn’t happen overnight, and the 
students and I learned together. 


Moving Forward 


In the years that followed, I 
devoted my career, first as a mid- 
dle school and high school ESL 
teacher, now as a TESOL teacher 
educator, to working with stu- 
dents who were considered “at 
tisk” in terms of ultimate aca- 
demic success and to the teachers, 
both ESL and mainstream, who 
work with them. In those subse- 
quent years I saw major changes 
occur in my field. 

The driving force behind many 
of these changes is the ESL popu- 
lation, which seems to be growing 
at an exponential rate. In fact, 
some researchers have projected 
that 40% of the school-age popu- 
lation in the United States will be 
ELLs by the year 2030 (Thomas 


and Collier 1). At the same time, 
mandates from No Child Left 
Behind no longer allow us to 
exempt ELLs from content assess- 
ments, and as a group, ELLs must 
make “adequate yearly progress” 
not only in terms of English lan- 


In fact, some researchers have 
projected that 40% of the 
school-age population in the 
United States will be ELLs by 
the year 2030 (Thomas and 
Collier 1). 


guage acquisition but also in con- 
tent learning and performance. 
These issues combine to bring the 
challenge of working with ELLs in 
mainstream classrooms to the fore. 
The challenge is especially acute 
for mainstream English teachers. 
While it was the exception to 
have large numbers of ELLs in 
schools outside large, urban areas 
in the past, the growing popula- 
tions of ELLs in all areas means 
they have (or will soon) become an 
issue for all English classrooms. 
Moreover, increasing numbers of 
ELLs are entering middle schools 
and high schools with interrupted 
prior formal education. In fact, as 
many as 20% of all high school and 
12% of all middle school English 
language learners have missed two 
or more years of formal education 
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since the age of six and can be clas- 
sified as SIFE (Ruiz de Velasco and 
Fix 46). 

In the past, it was common to 
have ELLs work with ESL teachers 
primarily on what is called commu- 
nicative competence (Hymes 281), 
which is usually described as the 
ability to use the language cor- 
rectly (grammatically correct use) 
and appropriately (pragmatically 
correct use) to accomplish com- 
munication goals. At this time, 
ESL students were assigned many 
grammar-based tasks, practiced 
oral language skills, and were 
taught to read a range of printed 
information from street signs to 
product labels to literature. ESL 
teachers integrated the four skills: 
listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing. These students would 
also attend their subject area 
classes. Depending on the types of 
skills they already possessed, the 
support they had at home, and the 
background of the ESL teacher, 
the students might or might not 
do well in a particular subject. 
ESL classrooms were enriching 
and safe environments and ESL 
teachers had the freedom to select 
subjects to investigate that were 
interesting to the students. But 
many states exempted beginning 
level students from state assess- 
ments, so academic content was 
often underemphasized for ELLs. 

The landscape has drastically 
changed. Now, ELLs are no longer 
exempt from content assessments 
and ESL teachers can no longer 
accept primary responsibility for 
ELLs. English teachers and ESL 
teachers must find ways to work 
together to address the language, 
literacy, and comprehension of 
ELLs in the English classroom 
and, conversely, to provide sup- 


port of content from English 
classes in the ESL classroom. 

The type of language that ELLs 
need to master has changed as 
well. While ESL teachers have 
been using content as the vehicle 
to drive language instruction, the 
content was usually their choice 
and perhaps unrelated to what was 
happening in the students’ subject 
area classrooms. This is no longer 
the case. Much in the way that 
subject area teachers must also be 
language teachers for ELLs, ESL 
teachers must be able to facilitate 
and support the development of 
content concepts. 

Jim Cummins, a prominent 
TESOL and bilingual education 
researcher, has distinguished 
between the different types of lan- 
guage ELLs must master. He uses 
the term Basic Interpersonal Commu- 
nication Skills/BICS to refer to the 
conversational, everyday, or social 
language that is required to inter- 
act and communicate in one’s envi- 
ronment. He distinguishes this 
from what he terms Cognitive Aca- 
demic Language Development/CALP, 
which comprise the cognitive, lit- 
eracy, and language skills students 
need to master in English to be 
successful academically, to progress 
in school, and to ultimately gradu- 
ate and go on to postsecondary 
education or secure gainful employ- 
ment that leads to economic self- 
sufficiency (as opposed to unskilled 
labor). While BICS may develop 
within two years, CALP can take 
up to twelve years, depending on 
the types of educational and liter- 
acy experiences students have had 
in their native countries. We will 
concern ourselves with CALP in 
this column, since by developing 
CALP, BICS will follow. The con- 
verse is not the case. 


Success with ELLs 


Effective Activities for ELLs 


Sheltered content instruction is one 
way to help students develop 
CALP. The theory behind sheltered 
content 
research in second language acqui- 
sition that has shown that success- 


instruction stems from 


ful language learning occurs when 
the types of uses the learners will 
make of the target language (lan- 
guage being learned) are taken into 
account. Success is more likely 
when the content is meaningful 
and relevant to the learner, which 
leads 
another necessary component in 
successful second language acquisi- 
tion. Sheltered content instruction 
build on learners’ 
knowledge and experiences in order 
to be effective. Lack of relevance 
and the absence of connections to 


to enhanced motivation, 


must prior 


the learners’ lives will not foster 
meaningful language and content 
learning. The Sheltered Instruction 
Observation Protocol (SIOP) model 
was developed to provide a clear, 
research-based framework for shel- 
tered, content-based instruction in 


Success is more likely when the 
content is meaningful and 
relevant to the learner, which 
leads to enhanced motivation, 
another necessary component 
in successful second language 





acquisition. 


either mainstream content or ESL 
classrooms (Echevarria, Vogt, and 
Short). Features of SIOP learning 
activities include 


e lessons have both a content 
and language focus and pro- 
vide support for both language 
and content acquisition and 
learning; 
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e lessons create the ability 
for linguistically diverse stu- 
dents to make concrete links 
between the new information 
and their own lives and 
experiences; 


e lessons integrate a variety of 
methods and materials to 
ensure that input (spoken and 
written language) is compre- 
hensible to ELLs; 


e lessons develop contexts where 
ELLs can frequently interact, 
discuss, and clarify ideas and 
concepts; 


e lessons allow for immediate 
practice and application of the 
concepts under investigation 
and provide rich teacher feed- 
back on both language and 
content tasks; 


e lessons allow for use of stu- 
dents’ native language when 
possible; 

e and lessons provide a compre- 
hensive review of concepts, 
vocabulary, and language 
forms, and embed formal and 
informal assessment through- 
out (adapted from Vogt and 
Echevarria). 


SIOP ‘can’ “be 
implemented in any classroom, 
with any level of students. While 
developed specifically for ELLs, 
the components will benefit all 
learners. In addition, while SIOP 
focuses teachers’ efforts on plan- 


Fortunately, 


ning, using appropriate language 
and materials, and scaffolding lan- 
guage and literacy experiences to 
enhance both content and lan- 
guage acquisition, this is not a 
one-size-fits-all approach. SIOP 
can be used by teachers with dif- 
ferent teaching styles in different 
contexts. In other words, what 
emerges from a SIOP approach to 


teaching is a reflection of teacher 
and students rather than a pre- 
scribed set of lesson and unit 
plans. When creating language 
objectives, English teachers who 
are attentive to SIOP features are 
helping develop the 
authentic types of language they 
need for content learning, truly 


students 


integrating language and content 
in a seamless way (for additional 
information and resources on the 
SIOP method visit http://www 
.siopinstitute.net/). 


Lessons Learned 


Years ago I, a novice ESL teacher, 
was working with two middle 
school ESL students who were con- 
sistently getting poor grades in 
their Social Studies class. I felt that 
I needed to find ways to do more 
than I was doing in the ESL class- 
room. I had been reviewing the 
chapter the students were currently 
reading, developing vocabulary 
activities with the words from the 
chapter, and providing helpful 
models for their writing. I went to 
the Social Studies teacher to request 
assignments in advance and any 
suggestions he might have to help 
me help the students we shared 
who struggled with the dense read- 
ing and difficult content-specific 
vocabulary words. My idea was, I 
explained, to present the Social 
Studies lessons in a sheltered way, 
scaffolding the students’ language 
and content learning. I could incor- 
porate in my own teaching the 
types of content skills the students 
needed to be successful in his class 
while also using that content as a 
vehicle for language and literacy 
development (currently a widely 
accepted pedagogical practice in 


TESOL, but at the time a fairly 
new practice). 

I was met with a less than warm 
response. The basic message: I 
wasn't the Social Studies teacher 
and he was. I should stick to what 
I knew and he would stick to what 
he knew. This teacher was not a 
fan of interdisciplinary collabora- 
tion! I left, embarrassed, hurt, and 
most of all, worried that this atti- 
tude might prevail. This incident 
caused me to redouble my efforts 
in working as an advocate for ELLs 
through the development of suc- 
cessful, mutually beneficial inter- 
disciplinary collaboration, and it 
shaped the path of my professional 
career. 

To my delight, 
changed in those intervening years. 


much has 


I currently have the privilege of 
working with inservice teachers at 
Lehman College in the Bronx, New 
York, who are participating in a 
grant-funded program—Teaching 
English Language Learners/TELL— 
that provides 15 credits of gradu- 
ate-level coursework in TESOL to 
teachers and school professionals 
who work with ELLs in main- 
stream settings. The participants 
provide evidence for the interest, 
commitment, and dedication to 
the issue of creating successful 
learning environments for ELLs. 
Many of the teachers express that 
their decision to apply to the 
TELL program was based on their 
desire to learn how to work with 
the ELLs who were in their main- 
stream classrooms. Many partici- 
pants express the frustration they 
feel when their desire to help these 
students is halted by their lack of | 
knowledge of ELLs’ needs and 
effective teaching strategies for 
these diverse students. As the 
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teachers move through the course- 
work, they begin to express how 
vital the program is to their teach- 
ing practice and how they are able 
to use the methods they learn at 
the college in their content-area 
classrooms with good results for 
all learners. They realize that 
addressing the needs of the ELLs 
in their classroom is a good thing 
for all the students and enriches 
the learning experiences of all. A 
significant number of these teach- 
ers subsequently apply to the full 
master’s program or to the 
advanced certificate program and 
receive certification in TESOL. 
This program highlights the good 
that can come professionally when 
content and ESL strategies are 
interconnected. As a teacher edu- 
cator I continue to explore ways in 
which ELLs can succeed in schools 
and how ESL teachers can form 
interdisciplinary partnerships so 
all teachers have the tools and the 
support they need to create suc- 
cessful learning environments for 
their ELL students. As our ELL 
population continues to increase, 
the only way to move forward is to 
equip teachers with the knowl- 


edge and skills they need to create 
classes that truly address the needs 
of diverse learners. 

I am very excited that English 
Journal will publish this regular 
forum for discussion of effective 
and innovative practices that cre- 
ate contexts for success for ELLs. 


As our ELL population continues 
to increase, the only way to 
move forward is to equip 
teachers with the knowledge 
and skills they need to create 
classes that truly address the 
needs of diverse learners. 





While some of you reading this 
may not yet have experienced 
ELLs in your schools or class- 
rooms, if the demographic pre- 
dictions bear out, you will. I 
predict that one of the next educa- 
tional slogans might be, “Every 
teacher an ESL teacher.” This col- 
umn is a space for English teach- 
ers to share how they have helped 
ELLs succeed. ELLs in our class- 
rooms present unique and press- 
ing challenges and opportunities. 


Success with ELLs 


Please send me your questions 

MA q , 
concerns, and—most especially— 
your success stories. G 
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Speaking My Mind 





Dear Mr. Shakespeare: 


Please Stay Out of My Middle 


School English Class! 


Mike Roberts 

Rowland Hall—St. Mark's Middle School 
Salt Lake City, UT 
mikeroberts@rhsm.com 








I sympathize with middle school students who 
complain about having to read Shakespeare. It’s not 
really a stretch for me to understand where they’re 
coming from when they talk about the language 
being too hard and the themes not mattering to 
them. To be honest, I’m not sure if they’re ready to 
get it yet. 

But that leads to the next question: When ave 
kids ready to get it? 

In my opinion, it’s in high school and 
beyond. 

Now, before you start emailing me and saying 
I can take your Shakespeare when I pry it out of 
your cold, dead hands, let me clarify something. 

I'm not saying I want him removed from the 
canon or from English curricula altogether. What 
I'm saying is that we as teachers need to properly 
teach students how to read and value Shakespeare 
rather than simply have students read him because 
they “can.” Think about it for a second. We don’t 
force students into geometry before algebra for a 
reason—they’re not ready to understand the deeper 
concepts without first having a solid foundation to 
stand upon. Yet middle school English teachers 
across the country expect students to read, under- 
stand, and value Shakespeare, arguably the greatest 
writer of all time, without first learning how to do 
so? That’s doing a disservice to both Shakespeare 
and the students. 

But I think I have a solution. And to prove 
how serious I am, I’ve decided to present my argu- 
ment to the man himself. The way I see it, if I can 
get him on my side, thousands of middle school 
English teachers should be a piece of cake. Here 
goes. 


Dear Mr. Shakespeare, 

Let me start by saying congratulations. It’s 
been almost 400 years since your death, and you are 
still “the man” in English classes across the world. 
Hamlet. Macbeth. Romeo and Juliet. They’re all still 
alive and kicking. 

And well they should be. Your writing is 
amazing, your plots are complex and multilayered, 
and the cultural literacy connected to you proves 
you're still relevant. Seriously, you can hardly make 
it through a round of Jeopardy! without hearing 
your name at least once. And don’t even get me 
started on iambic pentameter—Eminem and Snoop 
Dogg have nothing on you. 

With that said, and with all due respect, 
there’s something else I have to say: Mr. Shakespeare, 
please stay out of my middle school English class! 

It’s nothing personal; it’s just that middle 
school students aren’t ready for you yet. 

You should take this as a compliment. After 
all, it’s not like you were thinking of twelve-year- 
olds as your target audience as you slaved over your 
masterpieces. And even if you were, things have 
changed a bit since 1600. Nowadays we call twelve- 
year-olds kids, not soon-to-be-married-middle-aged 
laborers like you probably did. 

Anyway, in an attempt to postpone the teach- 
ing of your works until after middle school, I’m 
going to throw out a few young adult titles that I 
feel are more age appropriate for today’s 11—14-year- 
olds. The contemporary language and updated per- 
spectives, along with the literary elements contained 
within each, will help students better comprehend 
your brilliance when they do get to you. And 
remember, the purpose of teaching these instead of 
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you is not to permanently replace you, but rather to 
accentuate your greatness in future English classes. 

Let’s start with the old standby of Romeo and 
Juliet—teen love, feuding families, crazy relatives. 
It’s all great stuff that students enjoy, and that’s why 
Son of the Mob by Gordon Korman (New York: Hype- 
rion, 2004) is such a great replacement story for it. 
Instead of Romeo, there’s Vince Luca, a 17-year-old 
just trying to make it through his senior year. In the 
process of doing so, he meets Kendra Brightly, and 
things between them quickly heat up (teen love). 
But as their romance progresses, a major problem 
pops up—Vince’s dad is a mob boss being pursued 
by Kendra’s FBI agent father (feuding families). 
Throw in Uncle No-Nose and Jimmy the Rat (crazy 
relatives), and you have the makings of a laugh-out- 
loud story that will leave kids wanting more. Even 
more importantly, it will teach students the basic 
concepts of following a complex, multilayered plot 
such as the one you created in Romeo and Juliet. 

With love out of the way, let’s turn to another of 
your favorite themes—abuse of power. None of your 
plays demonstrates this better than Julius Caesar. 
Again, I commend you for identifying a universal 
theme easily understood by all. But when you start 
talking about emperors and politics and secret coali- 
tions, middle school students have a tendency to get a 
bit confused. And that’s where Chris Crutcher’s Run- 
ning Loose (New York: Harper, 2003) comes in. Kicked 
off his football team for refusing to perform an illegal 
tackle on an opposing player, 17-year-old Louie Banks 
struggles to deal with a series of events (including a 
power struggle with his former coach) that leave him 
questioning the fairness of life. It’s a great sports- 
themed book for boys who, without reading and ana- 
lyzing something like this first, might never 
appreciate the stuff you created. 

Finally, as you well know, your brilliance 
extends far beyond tragedies. You also did some out- 
standing comedic work, including the hilarious A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. Talk about your crazy love 
story! She loves him, but he loves someone else. Man, 
if you were around today, you’d be raking it in as a 
soap-opera writer. In fact, this “love where you least 
expect it” theme is the topic of Sonya Sones’s What 
My Mother Doesn’t Know (New York: Simon, 2004). 
Told through a series of poems, ninth-grade Sophie 
slowly realizes her physical attraction to her boyfriend 
Dylan pales in comparison to the inner beauty of 


Speaking My Mind 


geeky Murphy. Girls love this story, and the poetry 
can be analyzed and taught as a lead-in to a future 
study of your sonnets. I’m telling you, kids love hav- 


ing the chance to write a 
sonnet (minus the iambic 
pentameter) from Sophie to 
Murphy in which she points 
out all of his flaws while still 
professing her love for him 
(Sonnet 130, anyone?). A 
bridge for A Midsummer 
Night's Dream and your son- 
nets all in one novel? It’s like 
a two-for-one Shakespeare 
special! 


Novels like Son of the Mob, 
Running Loose, and What 
My Mother Doesn’t Know, 
along with numerous other 
young adult titles, teach 
students how to under- 
stand the complexities and 
richness of literature rather 
than simply reading 
something and having it 


So there you have it: 
my logic as to why I'd like 





you to stay out of my middle all-knowing teacher. 


school English classroom. 

Simply put, I think there needs to be a stage (no pun 
intended) somewhere between the chapter books read 
in elementary school and the more complicated high 
school targeted plots contained within your plays. 

To me, the answer is young adult literature. 

Novels like Son of the Mob, Running Loose, and 
What My Mother Doesn't Know, along with numer- 
ous other young adult titles, teach students how to 
understand the complexities and richness of litera- 
ture rather than simply reading something and hav- 
ing it explained to them by the all-knowing teacher. 
And while doing it this new way may delay intro- 
ducing you to them, the long-term benefits greatly 
outweigh the short-term loss. 

Finally, before letting you go, let me just say 
that I know change is difficult. But please, as you 
consider my view, keep this in mind: the goal of 
English teachers everywhere should not be to have 
students simply read your work, but rather to have 
students value you. And the best way for this to hap- 
pen is to teach them how to appreciate your work by 
using novels that they enjoy and understand. 

Thanks for taking the time to hear me out, 
and please give my best to the Dark Lady. 


Sincerely, 
Mike Roberts 


PS. If you see Homer running around, let him know 
I’m coming after him next! G 


explained to them by the 
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Mike Roberts has taught eighth-grade English at Rowland Hall-St. Mark's Middle School for the past eight years. In addition 
to his teaching, he has also established a grade-level book club, directed student-parent book clubs, and created a schoolwide 
visiting-author program. He is a member of numerous professional organizations, including NCTE, ALAN, and the IRA. 


READWRITETHINK CO Lisa Sto 


Roberts expressed his frustration in a letter to William Shakespeare. Try this idea with students using “Communi- 
cating on Local Issues: Exploring Audience in Persuasive Letter Writing.” This unit asks students to identify and 


research a local issue that concerns them, using Internet and print sources. They will then argue a position on their 
issue in letters to two different audiences, addressing their own purpose and considering the needs of the audience 
in each letter. Students work with peer groups as they draft and revise their letters before sending them to their 
intended readers. http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=945 





2008 NCTE Election Results 


In NCTE’s 2008 elections, Elementary Section member Yvonne Siu-Runyan, professor emerita, University 
of Northern Colorado, was chosen as vice president. Siu-Runyan will take office during the NCTE Annual 
Convention in November. 

Elected to a two-year term as Secondary Level Representative-at-Large was Jennifer Ochoa, Alfred E. 
Smith CTE High School, Bronx, New York. 

Secondary Section members also elected new officers. Elected to four-year terms on the Steering Com- 
mittee were Janet Atkins, Wade Hampton High School, Greenville, South Carolina; Jim Burke, Burl- 
ingame High School, Burlingame, California; Michael LoMonico, Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, 
DC; and Tamara L.C. Van Wyhe, Copper River Schools, Copper Center, Alaska. Elected to the 2008—2009 
Nominating Committee were Claudia Swisher, Norman North High School, Norman, Oklahoma, chair; 
Larry Johannessen, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb; and Maureen Rippee, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Long Beach, California. 

On the NCTE website, see the “Election News” area for additional 2008 election results and the “Nomina- 
tions” area for details on submitting nominations for the 2009 elections (http://www.ncte.org/about/gov/elec). 





Search for a New Editor of The ALAN Review 


The Assembly on Literature for Adolescents of the National Council of Teachers of English (ALAN) is seek- 
ing a new editor of The ALAN Review, The present coeditors, Lori Atkins Goodson and James Blasingame, 
will be resigning from the position after the Summer 2009 issue. To apply, interested persons should submit 
the following: a letter of application detailing qualifications for the position and the applicant’s vision for the 
journal, a current vita, one sample of published writing, and a letter of general support from appropriate 
administrators at the applicant’s institution. Classroom teachers are eligible and encouraged to apply. Appli- 
cations should be sent via electronic mail, using the subject line, ALAN Editor, to Dr. Pamela Sissi Carroll, 
Chair, ALAN Review Search Committee, at pcarroll@fsu.edu. Please send files as Word attachments. Applica- 
tions must be received no later than October 1, 2008. Finalist interviews will be conducted at NCTE in 
San Antonio. 

Additional information about the duties and responsibilities associated with this editorship are posted 
at hetp://www.alan-ya.org. Inquiries about the position may be addressed to any of the following: Current 
coeditors Lori Atkins Goodson at lag8669@ksu.edu and James Blasingame at James.Blasingame@asu.edu; 
ALAN president David Gill at gilld@unc.edu; Executive Secretary Gary Salvner at gsalvner@ysu.edu; or 
The ALAN Review Search Committee Chair Pamela Sissi Carroll at pcarroll@fsu.edu. 
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“SORRY! Collectively, we English Teachers are not doing well 
as teachers of writing! But it’s not our fault!—author of these books. 


subordination mistakes!) 
Nes Te ___ This book also explains a new, more orderly and effective — 
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Revolutionary Approaches to Teaching Shakespeare 
Deadline: January 15, 2009 

Publication Date: September 2009 


Guest Editor: Michael LoMonico, Folger Shakespeare 
Library and Stony Brook University 


Shakespeare education underwent a sea change in the 1980s 
through the work of the Folger Shakespeare Library’s Teach- 
ing Shakespeare Institutes for secondary teachers. Then in 
1993, the Folger’s Shakespeare Set Free editions spread the 
performance-based approach of those institutes to teachers 
across the country. 

This issue of English Journal looks at the current and future 
state of Shakespeare education. Why is Shakespeare still a fun- 
damental component of English and Theater curricula? What 
plays besides the Big 4 (Romeo and Juliet, Macheth, Julius Caesar, 
and Hamlet) work for your students? What innovative ways 
have you incorporated performance in your class? How have 
you integrated technology into a Shakespeare unit? How do 
you use video in teaching Shakespeare? How do you teach 


Shakespeare to younger students or to students with learning 
disabilities? What outside sources—print and nonprint—do 
you use with Shakespeare? What original writing assignments 
have you designed to work with Shakespeare? Is there value in 
having students memorize passages? How do you manage to 
balance teaching Shakespeare with the demands of standard- 
ized testing? To what extent does Shakespeare fit into today’s 
multicultural, globalized landscape? 


Have We Killed Imagination? 
Deadline: March 15, 2009 
Publication Date: November 2009 


In a standards-driven curriculum, what doesn’t appear on the 
standards doesn’t exist. It’s jarring, then, that the word “imagi- 
nation” does not appear even once on NCTE’s K-12 ELA 
Learning Standards or NCTE’s four Standards or (23 sub-stan- 
dards) for the Preparation of English Teachers. Corporations 
clamor for the kind of creativity that inspires practical innova- 
tions in production, environmental protection, finances, 
employee morale, product design, etc. The 9/11 Commission 
Report acknowledges that even the 9/11 tragedy resulted partly 
from a “Failure of Imagination” among American security off- 
cials. Yet our own ELA Standards write off imagination. It’s 
fair to ask, “Have We Killed Imagination?” We seek submis- 
sions that answer, “NO!” 

Most English teachers assign so-called “creative writing,” 
but how else do you incorporate the skills of imagination into 
English courses? How have you encouraged students to exer- 
cise their imaginations even on tasks that appear non-creative 
on the surface? Have you designed imaginative research proj- 
ects, multigenre writing, use of alternative readings, prob- 
lem-solving group activities, ad-lib performances, creative 
listening tasks, interdisciplinary assignments, or other activi- 
ties that require higher-ordered intellectual tasks that awaken 
imagination? How have you incorporated artistic skills (draw- 
ing, painting, computer aided design, music, etc.) into 
English? How do you ensute (assess) that students’ imagina- 
tive capacities are developed? 


Teaching in a Consumerocracy 
Deadline: May 15, 2009 
Publication Date: January 2010 


Countless appeals to buy goods and services appear on street 
signs, radio and television commercials, Internet pop-ups, and 
newspaper and website ads. Our government encourages us to 
spend to grow the national economy. Credit card companies 
inundate us with seductive gimmicks to spend more than we 
can afford. Our neighbors, friends, and family encourage us to 
spend to keep up with them, or give us gifts that they have felt 
pressured to purchase. Perhaps the most relentless feature of 
our culture, across socioeconomic classes, is the pressure to 
spend, spend, spend. 

How do you help students make responsible decisions about 
consumption? Do you have creative methods for analyzing the 
rhetoric of advertising, the use of language, images, and market- 
ing data to encourage spending? How do you examine literature 
that takes up themes related to consumerism? How do you get 
students to consider how happy their “stuff” really makes them? 
Do your students research where the products they buy, use, and 
wear are made and where the profits go? Have you incorporated 
green ideas into your curriculum, helping students to attend to 
practices of environmentally sustainable consumption? Do you 
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discuss ethical investment of capital with your students or help 
them to develop the kind of leadership skills that will enable 
them to influence our consumerocracy? Do you help them 
develop the kinds of critical-thinking skills that will prevent 
them from falling into serious debt? Do you incorporate service 
learning in a way that encourages positive use of monetary 
resources and provides lasting satisfaction? We seek English lan- 
guage arts articles related to the theme of consumerism that 
emphasize well-researched teaching practice. 


General Interest 
May submit any time 


We publish articles of general interest as space is available. 
You may submit manuscripts on any topic that will appeal to 
EJ readers. Remember that EJ articles foreground classroom 
practice and contextualize it in sound research and theory. As 
you know, EJ readers appreciate articles that show real stu- 
dents and teachers in real classrooms engaged in authentic 
teaching and learning. Regular manuscript guidelines regard- 
ing length and style apply. 


Ongoing Features 


Speaking My Mind: We invite you to speak out on an issue 
that concerns you about English language arts teaching and learn- 
ing. If your essay is published, it will appear with your photo ina 
future issue of English Journal. We welcome essays of 1,000 to 
1,500 words, as well as inquiries regarding possible subjects. 


Student Voices: This is a forum for students to share their 
experiences and recommendations in short pieces of 300 words. 
Teachers are encouraged to submit the best responses from 
their classes, not whole class sets, please. Individual students 
are welcome to submit as well. Topics are as follows: 


e How has performing Shakespeare helped you appreciate his 
work? (Deadline: January 15, 2009) 

¢ What is your favorite outlet for your imagination, in or out 
of school? (Deadline: March 15, 2009) 

¢ How could English class help you make better decisions 
about spending your money (now and in the future)? (Dead- 
line: May 15, 2009) 


Teacher to Teacher: This is a forum for teachers to share 
ideas, materials, and activities in short pieces of 300 words. 
Topics are as follows: 


e What value do side-by-side or parallel-text editions such as 
No Fear Shakespeare or Shakespeare Made Easy have in a class- 
room? (Deadline: January 15, 2009) 

¢ How have students inspired your imagination? (Deadline: 
March 15, 2009) 

e What is the proper role of an English teacher in an economy 
that depends on consumption? (Deadline: May 15, 2009) 


Original Photography 


Teacher photographs of classroom scenes and individual stu- 
dents are welcome. Photographs may be sent as 8" X 10" black- 
and-white glossies or as an electronic file in a standard image 
format at 300 dpi. Photos should be accompanied by complete 
identification: teacher/photographer’s name, location of scene, 
and date photograph was taken. If faces are clearly visible, 
names of those photographed should be included, along with 
their statement of permission for the photograph to be repro- 
duced in Ej. 


Original Cartoons 


Cartoons should depict scenes or ideas potentially amusing to 
English language arts teachers. Line drawings in black ink 
should be submitted on 8'/," X 11" unlined paper and be signed 
by the artist. 


Columns and Column Editors 


Adolescents and Texts 
Editor: Alfred W. Tatum 


As the role of adolescent literacy is being reconceptualized, 
little attention is given to the roles of texts in the lives of ado- 
lescents, or how texts can be used to shape their in-school and 
out-of-school lives. This is problematic in light of the fact that 
many educators struggle to engage students with texts that the 
students find meaningful and significant. The focus of this col- 
umn is connecting adolescents with texts. Materials that give 
attention to using both fiction and nonfiction texts that honor 
adolescents’ academic, cultural, gendered, or social identities 
should be submitted. Implications for policy and/or practice 
are encouraged. 

Submissions of 2,000 words or fewer should be sent to 
Alfred W. Tatum at atatum1 @uic.edu. 


Challenging Texts 
Editor: P. L. Thomas 


Franz Kafka proclaimed that a “book must be the ax for the 
frozen sea within us.” The authors and texts we bring into our 
classrooms and the acts of literacy that students perform about 
and because of those texts are essential aspects of creating class- 
rooms where students become critical readers and critical writ- 
ers. This column will explore the authors and texts we choose 
that confront the world and the worldviews of students. We 
also explore various theoretical approaches to literature that 
challenge and energize students and teachers. 

Contributors should explore and share their classroom 
practices that address questions such as, What authors and 
texts confront the world and students’ assumptions? What 
texts expand students’ perceptions of and assumptions about 
genre? What texts confront both big ideas and the art and 
craft of writing? How does critical pedagogy look in liter- 
ature classrooms? What literary theories do you find most 
generative? 

Submit an electronic Word file attached to your email to 
the column editor, P. L. Thomas, at paul.thomas@furman.edu. 
Contributors are encouraged to query the column editor and 
share drafts of column ideas as part of the submission process. 


Innovative Writing Instruction 
Editor: Valerie Kinloch 


Signs of writing are all around us, from writings that decorate 
school bulletin boards, student essays, and teacher journals to 
units that guide our classroom work. How do you address such 
signs of writing, among others, in your work with students? 
What approaches to writing instruction have you used to 
stimulate student engagement with words and actions? “Inno- 
vative Writing Instruction” provides a forum for productively 
contentious, yet critical discussions on approaches to writing 
instruction. In addition to discussing the writings authored by 
students, we will examine the various ways we engage students 
in work that helps to strengthen their voice, authority, and 
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interest in writing. In these examinations, we will question our 
challenges with teaching writing in the spaces we call class- 
rooms, schools, and communities of learning. What we do with 
students around writing and our approaches to writing instruc- 
tion affect how they use words to participate in the world. 

Column contributions of 1,800—2,800 words are encour- 
aged. Send email submissions to Valerie Kinloch at kinloch.2 
@osu.edu. 


Mentoring Matters 
Editors: Thomas M. McCann and Larry Johannessen 


Some critics use the disturbing phrase “eating their young” to 
refer to the way some school leaders and veteran teachers treat 
new teachers. The image refers to the regrettable practice of 
allowing the newcomer to endure the least desirable conditions 
in a school or department. In contrast, caring veteran teachers 
will be sensitive to the need to foster growth and to promote a 
sense of self-efficacy in new colleagues. The development of any 
teacher is not complete after departure from a teacher prepara- 
tion program. Professional growth continues for years, and 
supportive colleagues can play a significant role in influencing 
the development, satisfaction, and retention of teachers in the 
early stages of their careers. This column invites contributors 
to offer practicing teachers, schools, and teacher preparation 
programs their insights about how to mentor and support ear- 
ly-career English teachers, including reports from early-career 
teachers about their positive mentoring experiences. We espe- 
cially encourage specific suggestions for practices that will help 
veteran teachers to support newer colleagues in developing pos- 
itive relationships with students, contending with pressures to 
conform to test-driven curricula, handling an enormous work- 
load, and forming collaborative relationships with supervisors, 
colleagues, and parents. 

We invite column contributions of 500—1,500 words address- 
ing themes about mentoring and supporting early-career teach- 
ers. Send inquiries, ideas, and submission to Thomas M. McCann 
at tmccann@elmhurst.k12.il.us. 


Off the Shelves 
Editor: Mark Letcher 


We are living in a new golden age of young adult literature. 
Edgy and engaging titles by authors both emerging and estab- 
lished have been pushing the field of young adult literature 
(YAL) to places we’ve never seen before. Teen readers are see- 
ing more innovative formats and genre-blending in their read- 
ing, are exposed to authors from around the world, and are 
blurring the lines between previously established “teen” and 
“adult” fiction. 

There may be no better time to celebrate and promote the 
diversity, characters, issues, and pure literary craftsmanship 
that YAL offers its audience, and our hope is that you will help 
us contribute to the conversation. 

This column will explore a wide range of topics related to 
literature written for and/or read by young adults, with a strong 
emphasis on recently published works. We particularly wel- 
come the voices and experiences of secondary teachers, for 
whom YAL provides vital classroom reading, suggestions for 
eager and reluctant students, and engaging personal reading 
material. 

Submissions of 500—-1,500 words, inquiries, and sugges- 
tions for future column topics should be directed to Mark 
Letcher at mletcher@ou.edu. 


Poetry 
Editor: Anne McCrary Sullivan 


In her poem “Valentine for Ernest Mann,” Naomi Shihab Nye 
reminds us that “poems hide. In the bottoms of our shoes, / 
they are sleeping.” Look inside your shoes, your desk drawers 
and kitchen cabinets, the hallways of your school, the grocery 
stores and garbage dumps of your community. “Find” some 
poems and send them to EJ. Choose those that seem a fit, either 
explicitly or implicitly, with announced themes of upcoming 
EJ issues. We are looking for well-crafted original poems in 
any style, serious or humorous, written by teachers, students, 
or those who love them. We do not consider previously pub- 
lished poems or simultaneous submissions. 

Send by email attachment, for blind review, up to five poems 
with only phone number and initials on the page. In your email 
message, include brief biographical information. Poets whose 
work is published will receive two copies of the issue in which 
their work appears. Send submissions to EJPoetry@nl.edu. Send 
correspondence to Anne McCrary Sullivan at ASullivan@nl.edu. 


Research for the Classroom 
Editor: Julie Gorlewski 


Research provides a lens through which teachers can better 
understand our pedagogical successes and failures. Research 
illuminates the social and political contexts of education, 
enhancing our appreciation of students, their families, and the 
communities we serve. The principles of research offer a foun- 
dation for reflective practice. 

Classrooms are laboratories for teaching and learning. In 
this era of accountability, it is important for teachers to apply 
research to practice. We must be collaborators in the process of 
deciding what works, not merely consumers of products 
deemed “research-based.” In the spirit of a critical theoretical 
approach, this column will seek both to-clarify and to prob- 
lematize research-based practices. 

Submissions for this column might include an informal 
mini-study or a story about an attempt—successful or not—to 
conduct classroom research. Contributors should focus on a 
classroom application of professional scholarship by consider- 
ing these questions: What worked (and didn’t work) in my 
classroom? Why? How do I know? Also welcome are short 
reviews of recently published books that contributors believe 
can enhance teachers’ classroom research practices. Submissions 
should be 1,000—2,000 words. 

Authors, especially new contributors, are encouraged to 
submit ideas for columns. Send inquiries or submissions to 
gorlewski@maryvale.wnyric.org. 


Success with ELLs 
Editor: Margo DelliCarpini 


English educators face increasing linguistic diversity in their 
classrooms. In fact, enrollment of English language learners 
(ELLs) in the nation’s public schools between the years 1990 
and 2000 grew by 105 percent, compared to a 12 percent over- 
all growth rate among the general school population. ELLs 
enter our classrooms with a variety of prior school experiences, 
cultural expectations, and literacy experiences. Making the 
English language arts curriculum accessible to ELLs can pose 
unique challenges. However, when teachers implement strate- 
gies that target the needs of ELLs, all students can benefit. 
This column will be a place where classroom teachers can 
find helpful ideas for teaching ELLs. Please submit manuscripts 
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regarding challenges ELLs encounter in mainstream English 
classes and how you have developed innovative strategies to 
address their needs while enhancing the learning environment 
for all learners. Please share materials and practices that you 
have found to be especially effective for your ELLs, reports of 
successful collaborative instruction, motivational strategies that 
you use, and ways you connect content to ELLs’ lives. Second- 
ary-level English teachers are especially encouraged to submit 
their ideas. New authors who have ideas for columns that need 
development are encouraged to contact the editor. Send ideas or 
complete submissions of 500—1,500 words to Margo DelliCar- 
pini at margo.dellicarpini@lehman.cuny.edu. 





Literacy Coaching Clearinghouse: 
Call for Briefs and Tools 


Would you like to write a brief for the Literacy 
Coaching Clearinghouse (LCC), a joint effort of 
NCTE and IRA? The LCC is soliciting manuscripts 
that will be peer-reviewed by members of the LCC 
Literacy Council for potential publication on the 
LCC website. Deadlines for submission of drafts are 
February 15, 2009, and May 15, 2009. 

The LCC Literacy Council hopes to greatly 
broaden and expand working coaches’ voices and 
participation in the LCC through this effort. We 
hope that researchers will consider writing briefs as 
a way to quickly disseminate findings and begin to 
impact instructional practice. Briefs on all topics 
related to literacy/reading and instructional coach- 
ing are welcomed. 

The LCC also hopes that researchers will con- 
sider publishing observation tools that they have 
developed. Such tools can be valuable resources for 
other research, program evaluation, and develop- 
ment of individual coaching skills. Tools on all top- 
ics related to literacy/reading and instructional 
coaching are welcomed. Specific examples of tools 
that would be helpful to other coaches are quality 
tools used to document one’s work as a coach, guides 
for observation of instruction, rubrics for observing 
instruction, and so on. 

For more information, including examples of 
LCC Briefs, please see http://www.literacycoaching 
online.org/briefs. 


BEYOND GENRE 
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From the Editor 


Ken Lindblom 
Stony Brook University 
kenneth.lindblom@stonybrook.edu 





I have had a troubled relationship with homework 
since as far back as I can remember. An experience I 
had in fifth grade gives a good sense of the lessons 
I’ve learned from homework. Lessons I’ve learned, 
that is, from zot doing homework. 

When Miss Wallach, my teacher at St. Hele- 
na’s Grammar School in the Bronx, found out that I 
had once again failed to complete my homework 
assignment, she had finally had enough. 

Looking down from her fortress of a desk, out 
of ammunition, and needing to move on to any of 
the other 40 or so students in her charge, she said, 
“Just go to the Principal’s Office and tell Sr. Mary 
Gray that you don’t have your homework done . . . 
again!” Oh no, not the principal. My stomach 
twisted into a knot that threatened my lunch. 

Afraid of the principal’s reaction, I took my 
time walking down the hall, suddenly becoming a 
model citizen, reading every notice and revisiting 
all the posted school rules, looking out for any offi- 
cial school prayers that might have to do with for- 
giveness or avoiding just punishment. Ultimately, I 
arrived at Sr. Mary Gray’s office, gathered whatever 
courage I could muster, and pushed through the 
door. 

“Miss Wallach told me to tell the principal I 
didn’t do my homework,” I whispered to Mrs. 
Smith, the school secretary. Though I already knew 
I was in for it, her reaction scared me further. Mrs. 
Smith didn’t offer an angry or smug reply; instead, 
she seemed sympathetic, even concerned for me. 
Something was up. 

“And why are you here?” boomed Sr. Mary 
Gray, who appeared at the sound of my voice, espe- 
cially my whispered mention of the H-word. 


Frightened, I hoped honesty and forthright- 
ness would win me some measure of respect. I 
replied clearly and loudly, “Miss Wallach told me 
to tell you that I didn’t do my homework.” 

I had never seen blue eyes turn red before. I 
had never seen a nun go from five feet four to ten 
feet tall in a second before. I had never seen thun- 
derclouds gather and lightning flash around the 
head of someone indoors before. 

“Oh, really?” Sr. Mary Gray boomed. “Well, I 
think we’re going to have to look into this. Turn 
around.” I turned—slowly. 

Contrary to what we’ve learned from Hitch- 
cock, all the horrors I imagined waiting for me were 
not worse than what I could be shown. There, before 
me in the principal’s conference room, looking as 
defiant and battle-ready as I was not, was Timmy, 
my younger brother, looking very much like an 
angry child who had been kicked out of class for not 
doing his homework and, worse, one who had auda- 
ciously given the principal an argument about it. I 
was dead meat, and my little brother was the ten- 
derizer. 

“Sit down, Kenneth. Mrs. Smith, please call 
the Lindbloms’ father at work.” My father worked a 
small family business with my grandfather, and in 
an emergency, he could come to our school quickly. 
So it was his number on file. Great. 

My brother was always the tougher of us. He 
left St. Helena’s Grammar School to go to the far 
more, let’s say, educationally determined St. Ray- 
mond’s High School, and then went into the Marines 
(which was less regimented than St. Raymond’s). 
I went to public high school, then to college—as an 
English major. He was learning how to survive 
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chemical attacks in Kuwait while I was writing let- 
ters to him complaining about how much poetry I 
was assigned. 

When Sr. Mary Gray handed me the phone and 
said, “Tell him,” I just broke down and cried. My 
parents were from the old days of Catholic school 
parents. If we told them the teacher hit us at school, 
they’d hit us for making the teacher have to hit us. 
Then they'd ask why the teacher hit us. When we 
answered, they'd hit us again for what we’d done. 
Then, sometimes, they’d hit us again for being dumb 
enough to tell them we'd been hit in the first place. 
After a while, we caught on. But this time, the game 
was up, and I was going to get it but good. 

I couldn’t speak. I tried, but I was so over- 
come, all that came out were sobs and gasps. “Who 
is this?” said my grandfather. Apparently, my father 
was out on a job. I finally croaked out a weak, 
“Grandpa?” 

“Kenneth, is that you? What’s wrong? Are 
you all right?” 

“No, Grandpa,” I managed, “I’m in really big 
trouble!” That was all I could get out before ‘col- 
lapsing into convulsions again, knowing the other 
shoe was about to drop (and kick me right in the 
pants). 

“What trouble? Aren’t you in school? Ken- 
neth, what’s wrong!” Realizing I was by this point 
completely incapacitated, Sr. Mary Gray grabbed 
the phone, literally taking a hold of the situation. 

“Mr. Lindblom,” she said, a preamble to the 
delivery of a death blow, “I’m sorry to tell you this, 
but both your grandsons are here in my office.” She 
paused to give us a mean little smile as she finally 
thrust the dagger home. “And neither of them has 
completed his homework!” Timmy and I exchanged 
nervous glances, wrapped in a temporary alliance 
forced on us by mutual negligence and a common 
enemy. 

“Is that a//?” we heard my grandfather's voice 
exclaim from the receiver in Sr. Mary Gray’s hand. 
“I thought he was hurt! Homework? What’s the 
matter with you?” (Grandpa was Protestant—and 
had never finished school.) 

The lightning stopped and the thunder sub- 
sided. Sr. Mary Gray returned to normal size. “I’m 
sorry, Mr. Lindblom, but I thought . . . well, no, 
they’re fine... . No, I didn’t mean to. . . Is there 
any chance the boys’ father is there? . . . OK, yes. 


Here he is.” Sr. Mary Gray’s eyes blazed an orangey 
red, a beautiful sun chasing away the last of the 
clouds, as she handed me the phone. 

“I'm fine, Grandpa. Yes. And, Grandpa? 
Thanks.” As I hung up the phone, Sr. Mary Gray 
just flicked her finger at the door, and we knew to 
go back to our classes without a word. A silent bar- 
gain had been struck, and none of us ever men- 
tioned it again. 

And, despite the fact that I didn’t do my 
homework, that was the day I learned about audi- 
ence, purpose, and context. 

Sr. Mary Gray, for whom I have since devel- 
oped enormous respect, ultimately had her revenge. 
Even teaching at the college level, teaching only 
those who have chosen to major in the subject I 
teach, getting students to come to class prepared 
with every assignment is a continuous challenge. 
I think back to all the Sr. Mary Grays and all the 
Miss Wallachs,' and I know they are snickering 
somewhere behind my back. 

This issue of English Journal is devoted to 
homework because it’s something all teachers, all 
students, and all parents must deal with, and it is 
something no one wants to talk about—especially 
not seriously. It’s something we want to get through 
as quickly as possible. 

I am happy to say that we did receive many 
excellent articles about homework and about the 
controversial subject homework assignments have 
become in recent years. We were fortunate to entice 
former English Journal editor Ben FE Nelms into 
writing this issue’s “EJ in Focus.” In this feature, 
Nelms outlines the controversy the topic of home- 
work has generated and offers us advice on how to 
engage students in talking about and completing 
homework. 

Other articles discuss methods for harnessing 
the Internet as a force for homework instead of a 
distraction from it; make suggestions for incorpo- 
rating more students’ voices and opinions and abili- 
ties in our homework assignments; and, in an 
especially charming, collaboratively written essay, 
an English teacher and his student tell the story of 
how they ended the requirement for using 3" X 5" 
index cards for research papers. 

As this is the second issue for which I am serv- 
ing as editor, there are also two new columns I’m 
pleased to introduce, both to appear every other issue. 
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“Research for the Classroom” focuses on how teach- 
ers can conduct research in their classrooms to reflect 
on the results of their teaching. “Adolescents and 
Texts” takes up issues related to teaching reading in 
middle school and high school. You will also find 
several columns have returned from the last issue: 
“Mentoring Matters,” “Off the Shelves,” and “Suc- 
cess with ELLs.” And, once again our poetry editor, 
Anne Sullivan, has gathered a number of excellent 
poems that you may find throughout the issue. 





From the Editor 


It might be said that reading a journal is tan- 
tamount to a homework assignment. But in this 
case, we hope you'll find the assignment engaging 
and worthwhile. And, this assignment has no dead- 
line. Read at your leisure and enjoy. G 


Note 


1. Miss Wallach became Mrs. Turtle a few years after 
I was in her class, and she is still heroically assigning home- 
work at St. Helena’s Grammar School. 
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Questioning Homework 


Kay Parks Haas 
Olathe District Schools 
Olathe, Kansas 





I have no memory from kindergarten through post- 
graduate work of ever turning in an assignment late 
or incomplete. Not that I did every assignment 
well, but I had a response for every question and 
met the minimum word or page amount for every 
writing assignment. It just wasn’t in my mindset 
that I had a choice to do anything other than that! 
Even in high school when my home life had its 
share of personal challenges, I completed all’ my 
homework on time. Admittedly, my usual motiva- 
tion was not the desire to increase my knowledge 
and skills but, instead, to avoid being in trouble or 
taking a hit on my grade. As a result, as a new 
teacher 35 years ago, I had a less than tolerant atti- 
tude toward students who did not meet deadlines 
with 100% completion, regardless of the challenges 
they encountered. Looking back, I realize, first, I 
was wrong, and, second, times have changed. 

The issue of homework has been a hot topic 
with many educators professing strong views about 
the practices we should adopt. Alfie Kohn claims 
that the practice of assigning homework has negli- 
gible effects on student achievement and, because 
students dread it, homework can actually lead to a 
lack of interest in learning. Even under the assump- 
tion that homework provides students with more 
time to practice a concept, the reality is that many 
students have already learned the concept. Yet, the 
research of Robert Marzano concludes that, when 
structured appropriately, homework can have an 
overall positive effect on student achievement. In 
the meantime, in the race to prepare students for 
college and Advanced Placement and International 
Baccalaureate exams, many teachers continue to 
pile it on. In contrast, due to pressures from parents 
and students’ home conditions not conducive to 


academic practices, other teachers have given up on 
assigning homework altogether. 

Like so many things in education, there are no 
easy answers. What we know for sure is that one 
size doesn’t fit all. Regardless if students are goal- 
oriented and headed to college or appear to be 
floundering about what they want to pursue, we 
can’t assume that they come from environments 
conducive to homework success or not. As a result, 
holding fast to a class, school, or district homework 
policy no longer works. Instead, whether on our 
own or as a part of a professional learning commu- 
nity or school staff, we must continually ask our- 
selves key questions regarding homework that not 
only address the needs of our students as an entire 
group but also individual students within our 
classes: 


e First, do all of us, including the students, 
have the same definition of homework? 
If students begin and then complete their 
homework in class, is that still considered 
homework? What if they are able to com- 
plete the work later in the school day ina 
support class or a study hall? If homework 
includes only those assignments worked on 
beyond the school day, does homework 
include the time students study, preparing 
for tests, or the time they spend researching 
and working on long-term projects? And 
how about the time they spend reading for 
end-of-quarter reading requirements? 


¢ What is the purpose of the homework? Is 
it a formative assessment to check for under- 
standing? Does it serve as a risk-free opportu- 
nity for students to practice their skills? Can 
it save valued class time necessary for instruc- 
tion by removing from class time such tasks 
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as reading, drafting, revising, and other prac- 
tices that many students can do on their own? 
Do we consistently communicate the purpose 
of each homework assignment to students? 


¢ How can we ensure that homework is 
meaningful? What is the difference between 
meaningful homework and busywork? How 
can we help students see connections 
between the homework and the lessons’ 
objectives? How can we use homework to 
guide students to make applications to their 
lives and interests? 


¢ How does the assignment of homework 
support the learning process? How do we 
know when students are ready for this inde- 
pendent practice? How can we structure the 
following class period so that students can use 
their homework to continue engaging in the 
lessons’ components? To what degree is it 
appropriate to rely on the packaged materials 
at our fingertips versus taking the responsibil- 
ity to use them as resources to create assign- 
ments better meeting the needs of students? 


¢ How can we apply differentiated instruc- 
tion to our homework assignments? 
Within a heterogeneous class, what is the 
most efficient way to differentiate so that 
each student is working where he or she is in 
the learning process? Is there a way to assign 
homework so the timeframe for completion 
is equitable but still allows students the same 
experience? When is it appropriate for all 
students to have the same assignment? 


¢ What type of support do we need to pro- 
vide those students who might struggle 
with the assignment? What are the factors 
that prevent students from doing their 
homework? Which ones are in their control 
and which ones are not? How can we provide 
support for students for those factors that are 
not in their control? How can due dates be 
flexible to respect students’ needs? 


¢ How much time should students be 
expected to spend on homework? How 
can we coordinate with students’ other teach- 
ers’ expectations so we don’t all load students 
up on the same night? How can we prepare 


From the Secondary Section 


students for their future and still respect the 
other opportunities and demands placed on 

them? How can we bridge partnerships with 
parents to ensure a combined understanding 
and commitment for homework completion? 


How do we provide students with feed- 
back on each assignment? Does that feed- 
back have to be from the teacher? How can 
we ensure that students are engaged in the 


feedback? 


How do we grade homework? Do we give 
only participation points or do we dock stu- 
dents’ grades for incorrect or incomplete 
responses? Or, do we give credit in the grade 
book at all? How can we motivate students 
to complete the assignment if we don’t 
assign it a grade? Do we allow students to 
redo what they didn’t get right the first 
time? How much, if anything, is homework 
worth when figuring the final grade for the 
report card? How does our grading process 
support student learning? 


What are the consequences of not doing 
homework? Do we give a zero and just 
move on or do we build into the learning 
process the expectation that the homework 
will be completed—still for credit? What 
supports can we build into the school day to 
ensure homework completion? 


There is no magic set of guidelines for best 


homework practices. We do know that assigning 
homework just for the sake of doing so no longer 
works. A policy appropriately fitting one group may 
be totally out of line for another. Instead, homework 
should be assigned strategically with learning objec- 
tives in mind and take into consideration students’ 
goals, levels of readiness, and situations beyond the 
classroom. The key is to have flexible policies that 
are frequently revisited to maintain each student’s 
engagement in the learning process. @) 
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There is a seductive “commonsense” logic to two 
opinion pieces that have appeared over the last two 
years in the “Speaking My Mind” section of English 
Journal: Byang-In Seo’s “Defending the Five-Para- 
graph Essay,” which appeared in the November 
2007 issue, and Kerri Smith’s “In Defense of the 
Five-Paragraph Essay,” which appeared in March 
2006. These two educators are not merely giving 
their personal views but, we would argue, are also 
speaking the minds of many teachers. They speak a 
logic that is important to challenge precisely 
because this logic perpetuates the commonsense 
myth that the five-paragraph theme is an actual 
“form,” and that “forming” in writing is simply 
slotting information into prefabricated formulas 
rather than a complex process of meaning-making 
and negotiation between a writer’s purposes and 
audiences’ needs. They are speaking a logic that 
makes this damaging mechanistic practice appear 
to be an acceptable survival technique for over- 
whelmed, overtaxed teachers. They speak “down” 
from the college level in favor of a made-up-for- 
school essay format, and their voices (albeit unin- 
flected by scholarship and research) can be used as 
justification to insist on this dominant school prac- 
tice. Smith even congratulates “efforts to force high 
school teachers back to teaching the basics of essay 
writing” (16; italics added), when there is nothing 
“basic” about the five-paragraph essay. Its enforce- 
ment, however, is certainly felt by many students 
and their teachers. 

This format is one of those school-created 
“things” that persist, much like the “modes” of dis- 
course. They persist because they have been 
enshrined in textbooks and tested by the testing 
establishment, even after scholars in composition 


have documented the irrationality of their use for 
over 30 years.’ Robert J. Connors’s “The Rise and 
Fall of the Modes of Discourse” shows, for example, 
how and why such artificial discourse “structures” 
are outmoded and not useful, and he argues, using 
Kitzhaber’s 1953 claim, that “They represent an 
unrealistic view of the writing process, a view that 
assumes writing is done by formula and in a social 
vacuum. They turn the attention of both teacher 
and student toward an academic exercise instead of 
toward a meaningful act of communication in a 
social context” (119). Teaching writing (rather than 
teaching formats) takes an understanding of the 
research and scholarship in composition, takes 
understanding of oneself as a writer, and takes an 
in-depth understanding of how writers truly 
develop as writers. Articles such as Seo’s and Smith’s 
serve only to perpetuate the myth of the five-para- 
graph essay, advance the power of the testing estab- 
lishment, and make it more difficult for K—12 
teachers to enact alternatives that empower stu- 
dents to truly write. Why, then, does the five-para- 
graph theme persist when years of research offer 
richer possibilities for teaching students by engag- 
ing them in writing genres that actually appear in 
the world outside of school? Why does this domi- 
nant school practice, which more often hurts rather 
than helps writers, need yearly voicing in the pages 
of this journal? 


The Problem of Common Sense 


Students are subjected to this ill-conceived and 
outmoded practice because of the commonsense 
wisdom that supports it—its seemingly straight- 
forward, self-evident logic. Advocating for the five- 
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paragraph essay implies that students’ problems 
with writing are the teacher’s fault for not doing 
something so simple as having students write five 
sentences per paragraph or have three reasons. If 
only teachers would follow this practice, so the 
argument goes, writings’ ills would be cured. The 
logic that Smith and Seo are using is what Janet 
Emig would call “magical thinking,” the belief that 
“children’s learning to write is the direct outcome 
of explicit teaching” (136). 

Kay Halasek’s A Pedagogy of Possibility: Bakh- 
tintan Perspectives on Composition Studies offers a com- 
pelling argument for the ideological reasons for the 
persistence of the five-paragraph essay. There is, 
according to Halasek, a dangerous paternalism sur- 
rounding this pedagogical practice, which stems 
from objectivist rather than constructivist notions 
of language and discourse. Such practices, she 
argues, are repressive acts that compel students to 
master this one form before proceeding. The prem- 
ise that this form is somehow “foundational” —“an 
all purpose approach to writing” (99)—is false 
because it ignores the generative nature of forming 
and “disregards the intimate relationship among 
audience, social context, subject, and author” (100). 
Even Seo admits that students “need to be taught 
that writing comes in different forms, and the con- 
tent is reflected in the form” (16); yet, her insis- 
tence on the five-paragraph essay as a “basic form” 
for struggling writers creates a needless impedi- 
ment to composing. Imposing an arbitrary format 
makes learning to write just that much harder, and 
for no good reason, like learning to play tennis in 
leg-chains (Knoblauch and Brannon 47). Writers 
need, instead, opportunities to write, to participate 
within and through multiple genres because it is in 
and through writing, over time, through various 
“authorizing events” (103), that writers gain affilia- 
tions, those relationships that mark one as partici- 
pant in various discourses. 

What is troubling to us in Seo’s and Smith’s 
reaffirmation of the common sense is that their 
logic doesn’t have to account for this format’s lack 
of existence anywhere outside of the classroom, 
Smith’s undocumented claim that the writing of 
Virginia Woolf and Oliver Sacks, among others, 
“adheres” to a five-paragraph theme structure (16) 
notwithstanding. They merely repeat the building- 
block mantra of behaviorist conceptions of teaching 
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while their advocacy masks the reality that the five- 
paragraph theme is taught year after year, from 
elementary school through college, in course after 
course. “Speaking their minds” thus only serves to 
reinscribe the five-paragraph essay’s iconic status, 
not advance new knowledge in the field. 

Even more troubling is that these authors’ 
“opinions” have been published by the leading jour- 
nal for English language arts teachers. It would seem 
to us that opinions represented in English Journal 
would open up possibilities 
for new developments in our 
field, or would, at least, be 
informed by professional 
wisdom. Yet it appears 
“commonsense” —_ opinions 


This format is one of 
those school-created 
“things” that persist, 


much like the “modes” of 


are not scrutinized in ways 
that scholarship is scruti- 
nized. These authors were 
not required to research 
practices in the schools, or 
review and critique the pro- 
fessional literature to the 


discourse. They persist 
because they have been 
enshrined in textbooks 
and tested by the testing 
establishment, even after 
scholars in composition 


contrary to gain their | have documented the 
authority. Their opinions irrationality of their use 
were, nonetheless, pub- | for over 30 years. 





lished. As “opinions,” their 
ideas are not intended to be 
engaged. These opinions are, well, opinions, reartic- 
ulations of conventional wisdom and the sustaining 
of the status quo. 


Limited Vision Equals Limited Instruction: 
The Deficit Model of Education 


Our concern is for what the five-paragraph essay 
teaches students and with what the five-paragraph 
essay does not teach them; our concern is with what 
students learn to do by writing in this format and 
with what students will wot learn because of the 
continued persistence of this mythic form. Our 
concern is for the students who are subjected to this 
form and spend their intellectual lives constrained 
by its insistence. 

Smith and Seo couple the five-paragraph essay 
with the needs of students, a need based on a deficit 
understanding of those students and an efficiency 
model of education. The deficit model is often used 
by educational “consultants” such as Ruby Payne” 
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class life, which requires the 
little individual thinking 
and creativity combined 
with lots of monotony 
and following orders. It's 
obvious what training the 
five-paragraph essay is 


Students learn that 
writing means following 
a set of instructions, 
filling in the blanks. Such 
writing mirrors working- 
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who get by with blaming the victim and offering a 
quick fix. When students are considered lacking— 
lacking organization, lacking ideas to write about, 
lacking understanding—writing in an arbitrary 
formula merely sustains the deficit perception. Stu- 
dents learn that writing means following a set of 
instructions, filling in the blanks. Such writing 
mirrors working-class life, which requires little 
individual thinking and creativity combined with 
lots of monotony and following orders. It’s obvious 
what training the five-paragraph essay is really 
practice for. Writing, we argue, should not be yet 
another way to train students to be obedient citi- 
zens, but rather provide them with opportunities to 
develop their thinking as individuals, making 
meaning through the act of composing. 

Smith’s and Seo’s deficit understanding of stu- 
dents is consistent; the only difference between 
them is the kinds of students who they see as need- 
ing the five-paragraph essay. Smith wants students 
going to college to get this “foundation,” while Seo 
claims “at-risk” students are 
the ones who need it. In the 
school world, however, the 
only difference between the 
two groups is the degree to 
which the formula is insisted 
on. Most students do not reach 
advanced seminar at 
Berkeley like Smith did; most 
students never get a Sharon 
Marcus as a teacher who 
demands that their thinking 
move to the “next level,” like 
Smith did (17). In fact, most 
students spend their academic 
lives appearing disorganized 





really practice for. 
to their teachers and structur- 


ing their thoughts into pre- 
fabricated formats. Most students never experience 
the power of their ideas or the structuring of them 
within a larger conversation, never get the chance 
to use writing to think, feel, and wonder. 

While the five-paragraph essay might appear 
to be a construct of middle grades and high schools, 
its droppings trail into early childhood in the form 
of skills-based literacy instruction and a deficit 
model of understanding of even the youngest chil- 
dren. Children in the lower grades who are con- 


structed in behaviorist deficit terms are given 
step-by-step instruction. Children who “lack read- 
ing skills” are taught phonics, taught basic sounds 
before they are taught words, taught words before 
they are taught sentences, taught sentences before 
paragraphs. The deficit model does not allow stu- 
dents to participate as writers and language 
users—as readers and writers in the world. 

In classrooms where children are constructed 
as knowledgeable students, children are writing 
before they can read and experiencing literature to 
explore how writers craft their stories.” Children in 
these classrooms understand that writers make 
meaning in different ways and in different genres. 
Writers use their creativity, their lives, and their 
language to make sense of their experiences. In 
these classrooms, the youngest writers begin writ- 
ing and enacting their stories during imaginative 
play, making visible what is important in their 
worlds and thus what is important to them and 
their writing. The diversity and the differences of 
children’s experiences are honored and drawn on in 
the classroom. There is no insistence that every 
child’s writing looks exactly the same or is struc- 
tured in the same way. The multiplicity of voices, 
experiences, and stories make these writing class- 
rooms rich and exciting for learning. 

A deficit understanding of students would see 
the diversity of languages and cultures in class- 
rooms as a problem rather than a strength. A deficit 
understanding labels the language of low socioeco- 
nomic students as a problem, often marking them 
as ignorant. The deficit model labels these same 
children as remedial or even having learning dis- 
abilities. This model is largely responsible for plac- 
ing minorities or children of the poor in remedial 
classes. The deficit model gives these children 
worksheet drudgery and formulaic writing that will 
occupy the students into passivity. 

The effects of the pervasiveness and the insis- 
tence on the five-paragraph essay format can be 
seen at the opposite end of schooling that Smith 
argues for. In Jennifer P. Courtney's study of first- 
year writing students at a large southeastern uni- 
versity, students were interviewed about their 
experiences with writing in school, and they 
responded that throughout their schooling their 
writing “had to be a certain length” and had to fol- 
low “certain rules.” These college students reported 
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that their experiences in school were constrained 
and constraining: 


“{[Writing} had to look a certain Way.” 


“I wanted to write about more than three 
ideas, but because it didn’t fit the format, my 
teacher forced me ‘to leave it out,’ and I was 
so upset because I didn’t want to leave it out 
... the format didn’t work for me.” 


“{Writing the five-paragraph theme} was not 
my method but I had to do it.” 


“I was really frustrated by the format. It was 
their three ideas and their three paragraphs.” 


Students who spend their primary, middle, 
and secondary school years rehearsing the five-para- 
gtaph essay end up blaming themselves for not get- 
ting it right, or hating writing, or believing they 
aren't measuring up. If the writing doesn’t fit the 
mold, then they are the ones with the problem (after 
all, their teachers taught the format to them), They 
either grow silent or seek out classes that allow them 
to fill in the blanks or circle true or false. 


First Things First, But Not Necessarily in 
That Order*: The Problem of Efficiency 


Teachers using the logic of Smith and Seo see the 
five-paragraph theme as the starting point; once 
students learn this structure, they can then move 
on, become creative, and develop more sophisti- 
cated ways to get organized. Seo, for example, 
claims, “Once the [five-paragraph essay] framework 
has been established, they {students} can employ 
structural and organizational creativity” (16). The 
five-paragraph essay, with its five sentences per 
paragraph, appears to be an efficient way to make 
the writing organized. It is efficient to have stu- 
dents follow orders and not think for themselves. 
This sort of five-paragraph programming is designed 
to make teachers feel as though they are giving 
their deficient students the tools they need to 
become literate, making them over from ignorant 
nonwriters into accomplished test essayists. Some 
students like Smith might even believe that they 
learned to write this way and then arrogantly insist 
that everyone must now be subjected to this abuse. 

In reality these students and their teachers are 
being groomed to be good little automatons— 
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standardized, uniform cogs in the reproduction of 
the status quo. As Shana V. Woodward’s 2007 study, 
“Conceptualizing and Enacting Writing: How 
Teachers of Writing Construct Identity and Practice 
within a Complex Figured World of School,” indi- 
cates, even highly trained, award-winning teachers 
work from the assumption that the five-paragraph 
essay is the necessary first step in succeeding in school 
life. These teachers believe they are being “good 
teachets,” putting their faith in the institution of 
schooling and helping their students, they believe, 
succeed in it. So rather than teach writing, the teach- 
ers spend weeks closely monitoring and efficiently 
requiring students to write topic sentences with two 
supporting examples, slot in 
transitional devices, and 
decorate paragraphs with 
vocabulary words. Because 
of the intense pressures from 
the testing industry, teach- 
ers believe that they are 
required to provide constant 
structure, scaffolding every 
aspect of the writing process 
for students, from the num- 
ber of sentences per para- 
graph to the inserting of 
transition words. Woodward 
understands these practices not as a fault of the teach- 
ers but produced by the complexity of how teachers 
work in isolation from one another, with self-im- 
posed pressures and English Journal validation for 
teaching in mechanistic ways. They get caught up, 
Woodward argues, in “the ‘concreteness’ of the situa- 
tion (Freire, 2000)’; the teacher sees little room or 
possibility to do anything otherwise. While these 
teachers believe they are helping students gain access 
to the institution by giving them step-by-step ways 
to write, they are often frustrated by the students’ 
inabilities to perform writing according to the stan- 
dards set before them. 

While it might seem to “efficient teachers” 
that they have a shortcut to help their students suc- 
ceed and get ahead, they are in fact employing 
the “efficiency excuse” to rationalize sorting their 
students into the haves and have-nots. While it may 
appear to teachers that they are accomplishing some- 
thing by stressing the formula, they are merely look- 
ing for a topic sentence, counting the examples, 


primary, middle, and 


rehearsing the five- 


hating writing, or 
believing they aren't 
measuring up. 





secondary school years 


Paragraph essay end up 
blaming themselves for 
not getting it right, or 


Students who spend their 
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format, learn quickly that 
they and those ideas do 


Students who do not 
conform to the five- 


indoctrination, whose 
thoughts do not easily 
lend themselves to the 
five-paragraph-theme 
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looking for transition words, and not worrying at all 
about engaging what writers are saying. When they 
receive the stacks of “horrible” essays, they have no 
recourse but to continue to teach in the same old 
worn-out ways and continue to blame the previous 
teachers for not doing their jobs by stressing the for- 
mula. Students who can conform learn that what 
they think or write does not matter as long as they 
have the requisite number of sentences and para- 
graphs. Students who do not conform to the five- 
paragraph-essay indoctrination, whose thoughts do 
not easily lend themselves to the five-paragraph- 
theme format, learn quickly that they and those 
ideas do not belong in that classroom. Jean-Francois 
Lyotard posits that such practices breed terror. If 
new of different ideas are too destabilizing to the 
system, the message to those who think differently 
is, change your ideas or else. The highly efficient 
five-paragraph theme is a great tool for keeping such 
destabilizing voices under control. 

And so, most students learn that school writ- 
ing has nothing to do with them or their ideas. The 
students’ place is to shut up 
and follow the rules, confine 
their ideas to three, write five 
paragraph-essay sentences in each paragraph 

whether you need them or not, 
and do as you are told. These 
rules deny the literacy prac- 
tices the children bring with 
them to the classroom and 
deny students avenues to think 
critically under the guise of 
“helping.” The reality is that 
students are taught this for- 
mula year after year, and few, if 


not belong in that 
classroom. 





any, ever escape it. By control- 
ling what can be said and how, the five-paragraph- 
five-sentence formula controls the way students view 
themselves as writers and thinkers. Given that this 
deficit model of writing instruction occurs through- 
out their education, the result of such control per- 
meates the lives and possibilities of students. The 
five-paragraph-five-sentence formula is always 
insisted on most urgently and most vigorously when 
students’ languages and lives appear to need “con- 
trol.” Teachers can absolve themselves of the respon- 
sibility for knowing best practices in teaching 
writing and insist that the five-paragraph formula is 


in the students’ interests, while the effects of their 


practices silence students and cause students to 
blame themselves for their failure to comply. And 
the behaviorist/objectivist educational establish- 
ment rolls on, unquestioned and unchanged. 

As teachers of writing we call into question 
the five-paragraph essay and the deficit model of 
education. We question both the teachers who insist 
on continually advocating this formulaic practice 
and the scholarly journals that publish their articles. 
As writers we know that when we begin to form a 
piece of writing, we do not first think of a thesis 
statement with three points, craft topic sentences on 
each point for each body paragraph, and conclude by 
restating those three points again. Instead, we write 
messy drafts, play with the language, ask colleagues 
to read our drafts, and continue to write and rewrite 
until we are convinced that we have formed a piece 
that conveys our intended purpose to our intended 
audience. We know as teachers that our students— 
elementary, middle, high school, and college; those 
whose language practices fit within school-sanc- 
tioned discourse and those whose language practices 
appear “outside’—benefit from this recursive, social 
practice of writing as well. As teachers we, too, have 
experienced Freire’s notion of “concreteness,” and as 
teacher-researchers we have discovered more space 
to imagine other ways of doing things. As teacher 


leaders we hope to make visible for our colleagues 
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the space for classroom practices that draw on stu- 
dents’ language and cultural backgrounds. We see 
learning as interestingly complicated, messy, and, 
certainly, not efficient. We understand the need for 
time, time to think and explore, time to write badly 
to write well, time to learn and grow within and 
through various discourses. With our students, we 
write our opinions and beliefs, write to reflect and 
make meaning of our worlds, write to imagine new 
possibilities and to inspire, write to feel the power of 
our words on others, write to make a difference in 
our world. Our students learn that their ideas can be 
shaped and formed to meet the needs of different 
readers, their ideas are written to be engaged, their 
ideas matter. And if we have done our jobs, our stu- 
dents will see themselves as writers, full participants 
in the ongoing construction of knowledge and in 
the changing of the world. @ 


Notes 


1. Archives of the National Center for the Study of 
Writing and Literacy are housed on the website of the 
National Writing Project: http://www.nwp.org/cs/public/ 
print/doc/resources/techreports.csp. These materials review 
much of the research that has been conducted in the United 
States on writing and teaching through 1995. 

2. For a recent critique of Ruby Payne’s work see 
Joel E. Dworin and Randy Boomer, “What We All (Suppos- 
edly) Know about the Poor: A Critical Discourse Analysis 
of Ruby Payne’s “Framework,” in English Education, 40.2 
(2008): 101-21. 

3. Many researchers have documented how children 
write before they can read. For a review of some of this 
research and an extended argument for teaching writing 
before reading, see Peter Elbow, “Write First: Putting Writ- 
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ing before Reading Is an Effective Approach for Teaching 
and Learning,” Educational Leadership, 62 (Jan. 2004), 8-14. 

4. This formulation of putting first-things first in 
whatever order is attributed to Dr. Who. 
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God. Mother. Country. And homework. Those are 
among eternal verities of The American Way of Life. 

Like many other eternal verities, “homework” 
is about as controversial a topic within education as 
you are likely to identify—tight up there with evo- 
lution/creationism, sex education, prayer in the 
schools, ability grouping, standardized tests—those 
critical issues that inspire a lot of words, a lot of 
heat, a lot of letters to the editor, and a lot of talk at 
the hair salon or barber shop, in faculty lounges, and 
at school board meetings. 


Seeing Homework as an Unresolved 
National Issue 


If you don’t believe me, Google it. For “homework” 
I got about 52,800,000 hits—5 times as many as 
for “sex education”; 15 times as many as “creation- 
ism”; and 50 times as many as “standardized tests.” 
That’s over 52 million hits, compared to a few over 
3 million for that current boondoggle “No Child 
Left Behind.” Google suggested several ways to 
narrow the controversial topic: for “homework is 
bad,” 288,000 hits; for “homework is good,” 
373,000. So if one wants to be well-informed about 
current views on the topic—well, there’s a lot of 
homework out there to be done. 

Curiously, the item listed first by Google 
under “homework is good” is a column by Tamim 
Ansary, a noted author of nonfiction. He’s respond- 
ing to a Time magazine cover story from a few years 
back. He begins his delightful essay by confessing, 
“To be honest, I don’t remember actually doing any 
homework. I remember getting some, but not 
doing it.” Most of us can relate to that confession. 


Ultimately, Ansary responds to what he found as 
the most frequent criticisms of homework with this 
commonsense advice: (1) Parents might look at 
homework as a chance to find out what and how 
their kids are doing in school. (2) Parents should 
not spend a lot of hours helping children do their 
homework, much less doing it for them; instead, 
they should focus on building a homework-friendly 
environment. (3) Most important, “The big ques- 
tion is not how much homework kids are getting, 
but what kind of homework.” 

Ansary cites John Buell and his colleague Etta 
Kralovec as exemplifying opposition to homework. 
Buell and Kralovec did a study for the Maine Depart- 
ment of Education that identified problems with 
homework as a major factor in students’ decisions to 
drop out of school early. Now, it just so happens 
that, in my Google search, the top-listed item for 
“homework is bad” was Buell’s “Why Homework Is 
Bad for Kids.” But listen to this: Buell’s conclusion 
to his essay starts off by admitting, “A modest 
amount of independent work, say two hours a day, 
may well be appropriate for high school students.” 
Almost no one among the professional advocates for 
homework ‘recommends more than that. Further- 
more, Buell argues strongly that schools should pro- 
vide youngsters guidance “in independent projects 
that would advance their learning.” 

In other words, as heated as the controversy is 
and has been, most opponents of homework actu- 
ally support at least a modest amount of “indepen- 
dent study,” and the most ardent advocates are 
likely to emphasize moderation in the amount of 
homework and emphasis on the quality of indepen- 
dent assignments. 
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I focus on this troublesome issue not because 
of any particular expertise I have but because, in 45 
years as a teacher and teacher educator, I learned a 
lot about how to approach troublesome issues in 
the profession. We learn by reflecting on our expe- 
rience, by sharing ideas and experiences with col- 
leagues, by listening to students and involving 
them in our exploration of a topic, by reading the- 
ory and research in light of our practice, and by 
opening ourselves to multiple alternatives. 


Reflecting on One's Experience 
with Homework 


But wait. Before you read the rest of this essay and 
the articles in this issue of EJ, let me invite you to 
take a few minutes to explore your experiences in a 
few timed focus writings. First, think back on your 
experience as a student, particularly as a student at 
the age of the students that you are now teaching. 
Next, think back to your first experiences as a class- 
room teacher. Then, list a few people whom you 
have known well whose learning styles and/or aca- 
demic abilities have been different from your own. 
Think about their approach to homework and their 
attitude toward it. Write for 10 or 15 minutes on 
each of these topics and/or whatever other ones they 
suggest to your mind. 

If you do these writings and take a few 
moments to reflect on them, you will probably real- 
ize why “homework” is one of those eternal verities 
about which people vigorously disagree. It may even 
be one about which you yourself have had mixed 
feelings and shifting opinions. With regard to 
homework, most of us, at one time or another, have 
been believers, advocates, skeptics, heretics, infidels; 
liberals, conservatives, moderates, radicals, reaction- 
aries; confident, uncertain, frustrated, resigned. 

As an example of the kind of insight you may 
come to, in my focus writing about my experience 
as a student all those years ago, I realized that it 
was not through homework at all that I became an 
independent learner, but from projects I completed 
as a member of the 4-H Club. For example, believe 
it or not, the first project for which I received rec- 
ognition was entomology. I collected and identi- 
fied insects found on our farm; I read about 
insecticides and ways of controlling (and using) 
insects; I watched a tobacco hornworm turn into an 
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imperial moth; I took my collections and some of 
my ideas and presented them to first, fourth, and 
seventh graders in my rural school. My 4-H leader, 
a remarkable man, had brought the project to my 
attention, encouraged me, provided me with pam- 
phlets and handbooks, helped me order supplies I 
needed—but mostly he left me alone. That was, 
indeed, “home” work that worked. I learned a lot 
about bugs; I learned even more about how to 
learn. 


Involving Students with 
the Homework Controversy 


Focusing on the Nature of Homework 


Though many handbooks on homework have been 
prepared for teachers, parents, and students, one of 
the best ones I found is designed for teachers of 
English as a foreign language. It is Lesley Painter’s 
Homework. The handbook capitalizes on student 
interests in popular music, 
movies, television, news 
media, personal writing 
and reading, and interests 


With regard to 


homework, most of us, at 


of individuals, having stu- 
dents locate in public media 
examples of topics being 
presented in class. 

What is most inter- 
esting, however, and most 
applicable to all classes, is 
Painter’s first section, which 
focuses on “students taking 
a greater role in deciding 





one time or another, have 
been believers, advocates, 
skeptics, heretics, 
infidels; liberals, 
conservatives, moderates, 
radicals, reactionaries; 
confident, uncertain, 
frustrated, resigned. 


for influencing} what work they will do outside 


class” (20—35). 


For example, at the beginning of a course, 
students work as partners to fill out a questionnaire. 
Several models are provided. Questions are rela- 
tively simple and few; for example, 


¢ What types of homework have you normally 
been asked to do in English? 


¢ Do you usually do your homework? If yes, 
when, where, and how? If not, why not? 


¢ What are some homework tasks that you 
have found interesting and/or useful? 


¢ What do you do outside of school that relates 


to the subject of English? 
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The class as a whole reflects on the responses; 
students list positives and negatives about home- 
work from their previous experience (no teachers’ 
names allowed). This activity may lead to another, 
similar one. In groups of three, students describe in 
some detail their favorite homework assignments. 
These are shared with the rest of the class over a 
period of time. 

Students are then asked to design a homework 
task of their own. They must describe the assign- 
ment and give the reasons for choosing it. “Your 
mission,” students are told, “is to design a home- 
work activity which you think will really improve 
your English. It should be something that you want 
to do and can do. . . . The activity must be. . . 
something that everyone will 


| firmly believe that the 
most important goal of 
the English language arts 
curriculum is to prepare 
students as literate 
citizens. They should 
develop communication 
skills to serve actively in 
a participatory democracy, 
to read critically, talk 
articulately, and write 
persuasively on 
controversial topics. To 
achieve this goal, 
students need actual 
practice on topics that 
concern them, in which 
they have some 
background experience, 
and about which they can 
find resources to analyze 
and critique. 





have time to do, and it should 
be creative! Then we'll set 
your classmates {to} the home- 
work” (29). 

Sometime around the 
middle of the course, students 
may be asked to write a letter 
to a new class member, or to 
next year’s students, giving 
advice on how to succeed in 
this class. The letter should 
contain practical help; it 
should be specific about study 
skills that have proven useful, 
emphasizing what to do out- 
side of class rather than in the 
classroom. 


Focusing on Homework 
as a Controversial Issue 


As useful as Painter’s activities 
may be when adapted to a reg- 
ular English class, I would 
consider going one step fur- 
ther. I firmly believe that the 
most important goal of the 


English language arts curriculum is to prepare stu- 
dents as literate citizens. They should develop com- 
munication skills to serve actively in a participatory 
democracy, to read critically, talk articulately, and 
write persuasively on controversial topics. To 
achieve this goal, students need actual practice on 
topics that concern them, in which they have some 


background experience, and about which they can 
find resources to analyze and critique. After all, 
from the age of 18 on, they will be voting on tax 
levies and bond issues, helping elect school board 
members, and (if they choose) playing an active role 
in community, state, and national politics. 

Why not let them begin preparing themselves 
by defining their position on a controversial topic— 
such as, say, homework. Invite them to be your con- 
sultants; ask them to provide information you need 
to influence your decisions about homework. After 
a careful consideration of the topic, they will prob- 
ably find themselves going well beyond a simple 
“pro” or “con” statement. They may want to collect 
data through interviews, questionnaires, observa- 
tions, and surveys of their own as well as by reading 
essays in the public press or on the Internet. They 
may want to distinguish between effective home- 
work and busywork. Provide them an opportunity 
to communicate their findings with one another 
and their peers, faculty and administration, the 
PTA and maybe even the school board, or the pub- 
lic at large, through letters to the editor and Inter- 
net blogs. The point is that they may select their 
audience; collect, organize, and analyze information 
on their own; choose their medium; attempt to 
achieve their own purpose, and reflect on the effec- 
tiveness of efforts. 

After they have done some preliminary writ- 
ing, talking, reflecting, and responding on their 
experiences, you might let them know how wide- 
spread the controversy is (over 52 million Google 
responses, etc.). The two articles I mentioned ear- 
lier (Ansary and Buell) would be excellent begin- 
ning points for students to practice critical reading. 
Another would be an interview with Harris Cooper 
in Duke Magazine (“Q&A”). In it, he responds to 
such questions as these: 


e Why is homework so stressful? 


¢ How common is it for teachers to assign too 
much homework? 


e In those instances, why is it that teachers are 
assigning so much homework? 


e Is there a general way to characterize a good 
assignment versus a bad assignment? 


e¢ What should parents’ role in homework be? 


As a national expert on research about home- 
work, Cooper is often cited in newspapers across the 
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country arguing both for more and for less home- 
work. Asked to explain, he replies that the media 
like to find instances of extremes: “So, when a news 
report has uncovered a parent whose second-grader 
is being sent home with two hours of homework a 
night, they will cite my work as saying homework 
is no good, without the important qualifications. 
At other times, reporters will say, ‘Here’s a kid who 
doesn’t bring home any homework,’ and they’ll cite 
my work suggesting that that strategy is wrong. So 
sometimes it’s difficult to get a message of ‘home- 
work is good in moderation’ out.” 

As you guide and mentor your students, you 
will want to set your own “standards” for a “balanced” 
presentation. Students might be asked to prepare a 
portfolio, including such items as the following: 


¢ focus writings on their experience with 
homework and their classmates’ responses 


° examples of effective homework assignments 
they have had in classes other than yours 
with comments on why they were effective 


© an interview with an older sibling (or some- 
one that age), a parent (or someone of that 
generation), and a grandparent or other 
“senior citizen” 


¢ responses to current articles on homework, 
for example, some of the teacher’s choosing 
and some that students find themselves and 
provide citations for 


¢ significant quotations highlighted or com- 
piled from these readings 


¢ a final product or presentation of the sort 
listed in the previous paragraph, perhaps 
incorporating newsletters, letters to the edi- 
tor, posters, exhibits, panel discussions, writ- 
ten handouts, PowerPoint presentations, and/ 
or videotapes 


e final written reflections on (a) what they 
learned about homework from doing this 
project and (b) what they learned about how 
to inform and express themselves on a con- 
troversial topic 


Reflecting on What Researchers and 
Critics Have Written about Homework 


More advanced students may be encouraged to 
delve deeper into information that is readily avail- 
able, for example, reviews of research and discus- 
sions of the social/cultural background. Taken 
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separately, there are studies with results from one 
extreme to another, not to mention any number 
with “no significant results.” Even syntheses of 
research, or meta-analyses, and reviews of current 
literature often end with conflicting conclusions 
and recommendations. 

Some students may want to browse in recent 
books, read sections from them, or even examine 
them in detail. Certainly you and your colleagues 
may want to consult these works and talk with stu- 
dents about them. 

Just look at the titles of a few of the books 
currently available and widely cited in the public 
media: Harris Cooper, The Battle over Homework 
(Thousand Oaks: Corwin, 2001), a sort of standard 
in the field by a national expert; Alfie Kohn, The 
Homework Myth (Cambridge: Da Capo, 2006), an 
articulate and spirited refutation of Cooper’s recom- 
mendations; Sara Bennett and Nancy Kalish, The 
Case against Homework (New York: Crown, 2006), 
an examination of the research and an attack on 
required homework by a defense attorney and an 
editor of family oriented magazines; John Buell, 
Closing the Book on Homework (Philadelphia: Temple 
UP, 2004), a historian’s views of homework in the 
context of social, economic, and political pressures. 
So take your choice. 


Focusing on Research and Informed Opinion 


Let's start with Harris Cooper, probably the most 
widely cited and respected researcher dealing with 
homework. Cooper is a social psychologist. One of 
his special areas of expertise is the process of review- 
ing and synthesizing quantitative research. His 
most exemplary work implementing synthesis, or 
meta-analysis, involves homework. He and his col- 
leagues, in 1989 and again in 2006, published 
comprehensive syntheses of studies of the relation- 
ship between homework and achievement (Cooper, 
Battle, “Homework”; Cooper, Robinson, and Patall). 
Though the results of all studies taken together are 
varied and imprecise, Cooper and his colleagues see 
no evidence for the efficacy of homework in elemen- 
tary schools, but do find evidence pointing to posi- 
tive results for one and a half to two hours per day 
in high school and perhaps about an hour in middle 
school. No gains, and sometimes even a decline, are 
reported when more time than that is required. One 
of the relatively few studies of high school English, 
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Possible positive effects 
of homework are better 
retention of factual 
knowledge, increased 
understanding, improved 
attitude toward school, 
better study habits, 
greater self-discipline, 


better organization of 


independent problem 
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for example, focuses on the study of Macheth by 94 
twelfth graders. Cooper and his colleagues report 
that students were “haphazardly assigned” to do 
homework or no homework. “The experiment 
lasted 3 weeks and involved 
12 homework assignments. 
Students who did homework 
did significantly better on a 
posttest achievement mea- 
sure” (Cooper et al. 27). 

These reviews of research 
are extensive, thorough, and 
highly technical. A fairly 
sophisticated understanding of 
statistics and research design 
would be required to read them 
with comprehension. Cooper's 
Battle over Homework, on the 
other hand, is a clear, simple 


time, and more 





solving. 
distillation of his conclusions, 
written for parents as well as 
teachers and administrators. He sees purposes of 
homework as either instructional (practice of skills 
learned in class, preparation for in-class activity, 
extension and integration of learning and thinking) 
or noninstructional (parental communication, com- 
munity relations, students’ learning to follow direc- 
tives, and even punishment). Possible positive effects 
of homework are better retention of factual knowl- 
edge, increased understanding, improved attitude 
toward school, better study habits, greater self-disci- 
pline, better organization of time, and more indepen- 
dent problem solving. 

The only problem is that research alone pro- 
vides definitive answers to relatively few questions 
involving these factors. Cooper, of course, is influ- 
enced not only by research but also by personal 
experience as a parent, observer, and once an elected 
school board member in Columbia, Missouri. Here, 
for example, are examples of his conclusions with 
regard to time spent on homework: 


Fifty correlations based on over 112,000 students 
revealed a positive relation between student 
reports of time spent on homework and several 
academic outcomes. Based on these data alone, it 
is impossible to determine whether more home- 
work causes better achievement, whether teachers 
assign more homework to students achieving bet- 
ter, or whether better students spend more time 


on home study. Any or all of these causal relation- 
ships are possible. (33) 


Finally, the relation between homework and 
achievement reached a point of diminishing returns 
for junior high school students. If homework is 
taken as the causal agent, the results suggested that 
increasing the amount of homework for middle- 
grade students may be a good thing only up to a 
certain point. High schools students can benefit 
from homework at least up to 2 hours per night. 
Elementary school students demonstrate little rela- 
tion between homework and achievement regard- 
less of the length of assignments. (34) 


Ultimately, Cooper recommends that all students 
should be given homework but that it should be 
limited by a neat formula: no more than ten min- 
utes per night multiplied by the student’s grade 
level. In other words, a second grader should have 
no more than 20 minutes of homework all together 
per night; a twelfth grader, no more than 120 min- 
utes, or two hours (65). 


Focusing on a Critique of the Research 


Alfie Kohn is probably the most widely cited and 
charismatic of the outright opponents of homework. 
For his fairly thorough critique of Cooper’s work, see 
Chapter 2, “Does Homework Improve Learning? A 
Fresh Look at the Evidence,” in The Homework Myth. 
He points out certain limitations in the research 
that Cooper and his colleagues examined: 


1. Most homework studies involve correlation 
between achievement and time reportedly 
spent on homework, but correlations only 
indicate an association, not a causal relation- 
ship. Maybe the subjects are good students 
because they do more homework, but maybe 
they do more homework because they are 
good students. 

2. Time-spent on homework is usually mea- 
sured by student reports rather than observa- 
tion and, thus, may be inaccurate. “In fact, 
{in one study] correlation between homework 
and achievement disappeared when parents’ 
estimates were used” (30). 

3. Homework studies use grades and test scores 
as measures of learning; sometimes (as in 
the Macbeth unit mentioned above) they use 
only short-term results measured by unit 
quizzes, for which homework was specific 
preparation. 
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4. Many of the studies took place over a short 
period of time. The longer the studies lasted, 
the less difference homework seemed to 
make. 

5. Kohn identifies certain international compari- 
sons and certain studies in which homework 
was only an incidental factor, which call into 
question the value of homework. For exam- 
ple, one researcher compared 300 “A+ teach- 
ers,” as identified by recommendations, 
awards, and the like, with a matched group of 
others. Among the findings: “The exceptional 
teachers not only tended to give less home- 
work but also were likely to give students 
more choices about their assignments” (44). 


But Kohn’s even more devastating comments 
on Cooper’s advice come later, in a chapter called, 
“Studies Show . . .—Or Do They?” 


Since the data he has reviewed don’t permit the 
homework-for-all recommendation that he evi- 
dently is intent on offering, he therefore has chosen 
to set the bar much lower: “My recommendations 
are grounded in research in that none of them con- 
tradicts the conclusions of my review.” That’s a 
sentence worth reading twice. No studies show any 
benefit to assigning homework in elementary 
school, but because few show any harm, Cooper is 
free to say it should be done, and then to assert that 
this opinion is “grounded in research.” (83) 


Focusing on Work and Homework: 
A Historical Overview 


What John Buell does mainly, in Closing the Book on 
Homework, is to explore an altogether different 
dimension of the homework controversy: the social 
and economic implications of arguments about 
homework, reaching back for at least a century of 
US history. He devotes one chapter to a history les- 
son about work and homework as an “American 
way of life.” For example, in an article published in 
1900, Edward Bok, editor of The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, “sounded a rallying cry for the anti-homework 
forces.” He cited health risks, such as a lack of sun- 
shine and fresh air, that resulted in nervous disor- 
ders among children. He saw homework as an 
intrusion on family life. Learning had become so 
much mote sophisticated in the last decade of the 
19th century, he maintained, that it was unfair to 
expect most parents to provide the assistance chil- 
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dren would need. Bok, instead, recommended that 
homework be abolished for all children under 15 
and limited to one hour a night for older ones. 

Buell, in another historic example, analyzes 
the emphasis on homework that grew out of the 
Sputnik crisis of 1957. He saw this being “driven 
as much by cultural insecurities and an obsession 
to affirm traditional values as by any documented 
foreign military challenge.” Indeed, he insists, the 
US dominance in national defense was well estab- 
lished and the “missile gap” of the 1960 presiden- 
tial campaign “was manufactured for political 
purposes” (45). 

By the end of the 1960s, however, other issues 
were being given widespread attention in the educa- 
tion profession, for example, “quality of life” for 
children and their parents, and time pressures on 
families with two parents working outside the home. 
An American Educational Research Association 
statement of the era, for example, includes this dec- 
laration: “Whenever homework crowds out social 
experience, outdoor recreation, and creative activi- 
ties, and whenever it usurps 
time that should be devoted 
to sleep, it is not meeting 
the basic needs of children 
and adolescents” (qtd. in 
Buell 48). 

But, of course, with 
the usual pendulum swing 
in arguments about educa- 
tional values, the 1983 
report A Nation at Risk once 
again shifted emphasis to 
anxieties regarding signifi- 
cant American values: “Not 
only was the ethic of indi- 
vidual initiative, hard work, 
and production portrayed as 
central to our survival, but 
other nations with divergent 
values and practices were 
seen as uniquely bent on our 
destruction and willing to 
stop at nothing to achieve 
that end” (Buell 51). In other 
words, increases in the amount and rigor of home- 
work were important to the economic and militaristic 
superiority of the United States on the global scene. 


Business leaders are 


they advocate more 


more demanding 
homework. Of course, 
such an educational 


confronting an 
environment to which 
they do not relate 
personally. 
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asked to chair elite task 
forces on education, and 


rigorous standards and 


philosophy fits in with an 
expectation that schools 
will condition students to 
work hard, accept orders, 
not question authority, 
and avail themselves only 
of passive resistance in 
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independent study might be made independent in 
secondary English: 


e Students make their own spelling lists from 





In the current climate, Buell sees the values of 
US corporations and school systems as still mutu- 
ally supportive: Business leaders are asked to chair 


elite task forces on education, and they advocate 
more rigorous standards and more demanding 
homework. Of course, such an educational philoso- 
phy fits in with an expectation that schools will 
condition students to work hard, accept orders, not 
question authority, and avail themselves only of 
passive resistance in confronting an environment to 
which they do not relate personally. 


Considering Alternatives 
to Conventional Homework 


You and your students may want to extend your 
homework on homework just one step further. If we 
abandoned the term homework altogether, what 
alternatives might we identify? Let’s call it instead 
independent study. Suppose we thought of its primary 
purpose as developing independence in learners— 
the improvement of personal study skills, of atti- 
tudes toward study and school, and of a sense of 
responsibility. 

As Alfie Kohn has argued, “One way to judge 
the quality of a classroom is by the extent to which 
students can participate in making choices about 
their learning” (178). Without space to develop 
them in detail, let me suggest just a few ways that 


words they misspell in their writing; vocab- 
ulary lists from reading, listening, and view- 
ing outside of school; usage handbooks by 
figuring out how to revise sentences in their 
writing that have been identified as having 
an error (of course, with the guidance of the 
classroom teacher and/or peer writing 
group). 

Students put together anthologies, either as 
individuals, in small groups, or the class as a 
whole. These may be devoted to literary 
themes, to poetry that is alive and well, to 
one of more contemporary issues, to personal 
faith or values, or to a miscellany represent- 
ing a student’s interests. 


Allocate a part of the time spent on literature 
to the alternate practice of “free reading.” 
Don Zancanella has traced the history of this 
practice from Lou LaBrant’s studies at the 
Ohio State University laboratory school in 
the 1930s to Daniel Fader’s Hooked on Books 
and G. Robert Carlsen’s “guided individual- 
ized reading” in the University of lowa High 
School in the 1960s (unpublished manu- 
script). Bruce Appleby’s dissertation in 1967 
showed that students who were enrolled for a 
semester in individualized reading rather 
than English literature did not differ signifi- 
cantly in their ability to interpret literature, 
but they did read more and had more posi- 
tive attitudes toward reading for personal 
satisfaction. 


Emphasize independent writing in the 
English classroom. Watch the movie Freedom 
Writers, or at least certain scenes from it; read 
from the book written by these reluctant, 
alienated students who found themselves 
through personal writing, The Freedom Writers 
Diary (Broadway, 1999) or the memoir of 
their teacher Erin Gruwell, Teach with Your 
Heart (Broadway, 2007). The principles of 
independent writing practiced in this pro- 
gram might be adapted much more widely. 
(See the Teachers Guide, Broadway Books, 
2007.) 


Consider the option of “project-based learn- 
ing” (PBL). According to a recent review 
of literature (Thomas), PBL is a model 
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that organizes learning around projects— 
individual, small-group, or classroom proj- 
ects. These are “complex tasks, based on 
challenging questions or problems. They 
involve students in design, problem-solving, 
decision making, or investigative activities; 
give students the opportunity to work rela- 
tively autonomously over extended periods of 
time; and culminate in realistic products or 
presentations.” In the initial research, teach- 
ers have often had limited prior experience 
with student projects, and students often 
have difficulties with “initiating inquiry, 
directing investigations, managing time, and 
using technology productively.” Neverthe- 
less, evidence points to certain promising 
conclusions: (1) PBL is a more popular 
method of instruction than traditional meth- 
ods; (2) unintended consequences include 
improvements in attendance, self-reliance, 
and attitudes toward learning; (3) “PBL 
seems to be equivalent to or slightly better 
than other models of instruction for produc- 
ing gains in general academic achievement 
and for developing lower-level cognitive 
skills in traditional subject matter areas”; 

(4) more important, PBL students seem more 
able to apply higher level cognitive skills in 
new contexts and to new problems. 


Involving students in their own investigation 
of the homework controversy may be just the sort of 
project-based learning to introduce them to this 
kind of instruction. Furthermore, it just might lead 
them to become more serious students themselves; 
it certainly would introduce them to public dis- 
course on a critical issue. 


Ben F. Nelms 
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The Facebook 


Generation: Homework 
as Social Networking 


Rather than fighting 
Internet blogs as a 
distraction from 
homework, this high school 
English teacher uses 
students’ zeal for online 
discussion by creating 


engaging electronic 





homework assignments. 





Learning in a Vacuum 


Overburdened with athletics, play rehearsals, band 
practice, volunteer work, after-school jobs, friend- 
ships, and—if their parents are lucky—dquality time 
with their families, it’s hardly surprising that even 
the most dedicated students resent homework as an 
incursion on their time. Meanwhile, their teachers 
watch the growing stacks of unread paper with equal 
dread. I find myself in a spiral of shame: Collecting 
work at a pace that feels ideal for learning, I lose 
sleep in a losing race to get everything returned. So 
I stop picking it up and watch eyes roll and effort 
shrink with each perfunctory mark in my grade 
book: Spot checks reveal an alarming lack of engage- 
ment. The amount of copying goes up. Still, home- 
work fulfills a necessary purpose when students need 
to practice skills or work through ideas outside of 
school (more vital than ever with rising class sizes 
limiting “face time”). Given the amount of curricu- 
lum I am expected to cover in a year and the pre- 
cious few hours to do it, homework extends my class 
time in a way that I and—though they might dis- 
agree—my students can’t afford to sacrifice. 
Mikhail Bakhtin’s principle of dialogism sug- 
gests that new meaning can only be generated when 
two bodies occupy different spaces at the same time 
(Holquist 21). Bakhtin writes, “Truth is not born 
nor is it to be found inside the head of an individual 
person, it is born between people collectively 
searching for truth, in the process of their dialogic 
interaction” (qtd. in Morson and Emerson 60). In 
other words, knowledge is constructed in the 
exchange of voices, not in the voices themselves but 
the space between them. Learning grows from dia- 
logue; it can’t happen in a vacuum. And yet many 


students feel this is just what homework asks of 
them: to learn in isolation. Homework is too often 
completed alone, late at night, not discussed in 
class or meaningfully commented on by the instruc- 
tor (just one person, after all, facing classes of 
twenty, thirty, or more). 

I couldn't shake the feeling that, in my class- 
room, homework was broken. And it wasn’t clear 
that, even with unlimited time and energy, I could 
ever provide the impetus to bring students from a 
state of grudging grade earning to one of earnest 
application. All my best intentions could not will 
them to learn. I had to put the onus back on the 
students. 

Through trial and error I have found a fairly 
simple solution: rethinking the ideal audience for 
student homework. By shifting the onus of feed- 
back from ourselves to others, particularly other 
learners, English teachers can create classrooms in 
which students care more about their work, and 
teachers can reclaim some time for other uses. 


The Need for Feedback 


My students needed to care more about their home- 
work. I wasn’t as concerned about the grammar, 
vocabulary, or assigned reading, which we all 
seemed to accept as par for the course. But their 
pride of ownership in real, substantial homework— 
the kind of critical thinking and writing at the 
heart of this discipline—was a different story. 
I knew they needed a safe place to practice skills 
without being “assessed to death,” where even the 
most grade-conscious students could be convinced 
to take risks. But some degree of feedback was crit- 
ical: Without the sense of writing for a real audi- 
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ence, many students shut down. An anonymous 
survey of my eleventh graders suggests that with- 
out timely feedback, effort is diminished and 
growth can stagnate: 


I do not try as hard on homework in classes where 
the teacher does not check, perhaps because there 
is no punishment but more likely because I do not 
attach value to an assignment if the teacher does 
not also attach value to that assignment. 


The homework that is the least helpful is when 
teachers assign “busy work” that never gets reflected 
on or read over by others. This can be annoying 
because if you put in a lot of effort into an assign- 
ment, and it does not get read over, then you do 
not always know where or how to improve. 


Once I had a teacher who seriously did not read 
my stuff and so sometimes I would put things in it 
to test my theory and when I found out that she 
really didn’t read them I stopped working for her 
altogether. 


It’s not about assessment; as another student wrote, 
“Homework is supposed to be more of an opportu- 
nity for individual practice, not so much a chance 
to be graded.” It’s about bringing homework out of 
the vacuum and creating that space between the 
voices. They want to know how their ideas are per- 
ceived. After all, this is a generation of social net- 
workers, the generation that turned Facebook and 
MySpace into verbs. The vast majority of my stu- 
dents instant message, blog, text, or Facebook 
daily. A scant few admit to keeping private jour- 
nals. Like most teens, they are obsessed with what 
others, especially their peers, think of them. What’s 
more, Bakhtin would agree: “For one cannot even 
really see one’s own exterior and comprehend it as a 
whole, and no mirrors or photographs can help; 
our real exterior can be seen and understood only 
by other people, because they are located outside 
us in space and because they are others” (qtd. in 
Morson and Emerson 55). It’s not important if they 
can’t “fix” each other’s work; correcting surface 
errors at this stage is not only unnecessary, it may 
be counterproductive. On the other hand, anyone 
can respond to ideas. And to most students, an 
audience of their peers is the most meaningful 
forum out there. 

When it comes to audiences for student writ- 
ing, we're often talking about the “finished” prod- 
uct: play reviews in the local paper or research 
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presentations before a panel of community mem- 
bers. Less emphasis is placed on audiences for casual 
work, the kind of informal probing and testing of 
ideas where much of the 
best thinking occurs, and 
this is where social net- 
working can pay off. We 
can solve the fundamental 
incompatibility of students’ 
needs and our workload by 
shifting to them some of 
the responsibility for pro- 
viding feedback, turning 


Learning grows from 


of them: to learn in 
isolation. 





homework into dialogue. Peer learning has advan- 
tages for students inside and outside classrooms, 
improving academic skills and subject matter mas- 
tery through the “free exchange of ideas,” while 
simultaneously teaching critical social and commu- 
nication skills (De Lisi 5). 

All it takes is a little restructuring. 


Go Net, Young Man 


Internet technologies offer great promise for extend- 
ing the benefits of authentic dialogue to homework. 
Students appreciate the more social aspects of email 
and blogs: 


I like the blog posts because we get to interact 
with other students . . . when we are not able to 
during class. 


Conversing with someone [through email} made 
the book seem more practical and enjoyable, and 
less like a forced assignment. 


A colleague and I began experimenting with email 
exchanges three years ago with The Great Gatsby. 
It’s a simple setup: Each student is assigned a part- 
ner with whom they exchange a 200-word email for 
each reading assignment. The startup investment is 
minimal and prompts can be easily adapted from 
existing curriculum. (I use several from David 
Dowling’s invaluable unit plan, part of the NCTE 
High School Literature Series, including diary 
entries from the perspective of Daisy and Gatsby.) 
As a class, we set clear expectations for each email: 
Every response must explicitly acknowledge the 
previous one, textual support is a must, and mechan- 
ics matter. Partners take turns writing first. Stu- 
dents carbon copy me electronically or print and 
bring their emails to class for credit, but after the 


dialogue; it can't happen 
in a vacuum. And yet 

many students feel this is 
just what homework asks 
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homework was generally 
higher than assignments 
they knew | would collect 


curb homework apathy. 


Students put in more 
effort knowing that their 
peers are reading their 
work and depending on 
them for help. The quality 
and consistency of 


demonstrating the 
potential of dialogue to 
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first or second exchange, the responsibility for pro- 
viding direct feedback is turned over to them. The 
initial topics are scripted—a series of questions 
around Nick Carraway’s reliability as narrator—but 
as they get more practice, I back off and offer more 


open-ended prompts. 

In introducing the assignment, I make a big 
deal out of drawing the pairs at random from a hat, 
for dramatic flair and a sense 
of fairness. The rule “you can’t 
work with the person you are 
sitting mext to” ensures that 
partners broaden each other’s 
horizons. Students have fun 
socializing at the beginning of 
their letters, wishing each 
other luck on upcoming soccer 
matches or math tests. Two 
former kindergarten playmates 
even rekindled an old friend- 
ship. Meanwhile, I bathe in 
pleasure and relief: When 
meaningful feedback is no 
longer my sole domain, the 
whole class shares interpretive 
authority. Bringing students together in unlikely 
ways also reinforces the courtesy and communica- 
tion skills so crucial to the increasingly digital 


and respond to, 





workplace, as this heartwarming final exchange 
suggests: 


Well here it is, the final email! Thanks for work- 
ing with me with all the work for this book. I 
appreciate it. 


It was great being partners with you too, Hussein, 
hopefully we'll be partners again sometime! 


Students put in more effort knowing that 
their peers are reading their work and depending 
on them for help. The quality and consistency of 
homework was generally higher than assignments 
they knew I would collect and respond to, demon- 
strating the potential of dialogue to curb home- 
work apathy. Opportunities for introspection were 
particularly revealing, as seen in response to the 
question “How can you connect The Great Gatsby 
to your own life?” One student told the story of 
using his association with a family member to 
avoid consequences after breaking a window at a 
local business: 


This reminds me of Gatsby because I was similar 
to Tom and Daisy, only instead of shattering oth- 
ers’ lives, I shattered a window. In any other case, I 
would have had to pay for the window and for- 
mally apologize, but . . . I was connected to a val- 
ued customer at the bank. Just like Tom and Daisy 
I retreated into my grandmother’s wealth and I 
never felt any repercussion. 


Hey, that’s a really good example from your own life 
... we all have our moments when we can be selfish 
and I am sure that I have done this at some point in 
my life. Even if it means asking for a ride someplace 
when my parents would rather be relaxing .. . 


When surveyed a few months later, students 
had positive memories of the experience. They 
enjoyed the chance to hear new perspectives, to 
rehearse their ideas before bringing them to the 
larger group, and to read deeply and actively with 
one other person: 


I liked that the writing assignments were creative 
and that I got discuss the book with one person 
first before presenting my ideas to the rest of the 
class. I feel that any homework that involves dis- 
cussion with a group or partners is useful because 
new ideas that I might not have thought of myself 
are brought to my attention. It also makes the 
assignment more fun. 
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It was more personal than some homework, a great 
way to get to know other classmates, and to be 
sure that your thoughts have full attention of the 
person. 


I thought it was really helpful and fun because I 
get to learn from my peers as well as know more 
about them . . . During a big discussion group, 
there’s less of a chance to say something, especially 
right on the spot. When having email exchanges, 
we get to have the time to think about the discus- 


sion and the replies. 


We helped each other better understand gray areas 
or raise interesting questions. I also liked how it 
made us think about the book, especially on the 
occasions when we were tired and might have 
skimmed or misinterpreted a section. 


The most common challenges are Internet 
access and scheduling conflicts with partners. ’'m 
spoiled in that nearly 99% of students at my school 
report having computers, but that doesn’t rule out 
unanticipated technical difficulties. Scheduling a 
few days between assignments and providing the 
topics in advance reduces stress: Students can use 
the school’s media center before or after school, and 
with a little planning nobody has to wait up at 
night for emails (we leave a few minutes at the end 
of class once or twice for partners to touch base). 
Students saw how their reliance on each other cut 
both ways: “Schedules would conflict and if you had 
a lazy partner things wouldn’t work out. But at the 
same time, the motivation was there . . . your part- 
ner was depending on you.” Next year I intend to 
experiment with groups of three or four to avoid 
the situation created when one person becomes ill 
or otherwise delinquent. 


Blogging All the Way 


As many teachers have discovered, blogging is 
another great way to get students dialoging through 
homework. I post a question to which students have 
a few days to respond. As with the emails, their 
comments should include concrete support for their 
point of view, respond directly to at least one previ- 
ous post, and be mechanically proficient (even more 
so, I remind them, as this is a public extension of 
our classroom). Replies are limited to 200 words or 
reading the thread becomes overwhelming. In terms 
of maintaining flow and sharing airtime, blogging 
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reinforces the same skills as Socratic seminar and 
other classroom discussions. It also provides nearly 
immediate feedback on homework, as they see the 
reactions come in real time. Again, I provide indi- 
vidual commentary on the first several posts using a 
rubric until students have internalized expectations 
and I can become the invisible observer of their 
meaning making. 

For privacy, students use first names only or 
pseudonyms that they share with me. (It’s especially 
fun to pick out secret pen names to be revealed at 
the end of the unit.) With larger classes, I might 
post a few topics to choose between so that the dis- 
cussion thread doesn’t get too unwieldy. Students 
are obviously more responsive to each other when 
posts are staggered rather than being written simul- 
taneously, which is why it’s important to allow a 
sufficient window for responding. If students need a 
little encouragement, I assign alternating deadlines 
by last name, so that half the class posts at least 24 
hours before the other. 

The best topics stir up some controversy; as 
one of my students wrote, “If there was an actual 
debate raging online that would be pretty awe- 
some.” When studying The Scarlet Letter, for exam- 
ple, the question “Is public humiliation an effective 
form of punishment today?” might be more condu- 
cive to blogging than “How does Hawthorne use 
color imagery to create mood?” My AP Language 
and Composition students tackle the first prompt 
vigorously: 


Stephanie makes an excellent point when she says 
that, “sometimes it may be necessary to examine 
the person’s situation and fix the root of the prob- 
lem instead of breeding resentment.” . . . No two 
crimes are the same, and, as Stephanie also points 
out, in some cases the culprit is not as guilty as it 
appears at first glance. As a result no two punish- 
ments should be the same. Everyone reaps the 
benefits when judges remove their blindfolds . . . 
even if it means straying beyond the normal limits 
of our legal system. 


Another student ventured to disagree: 


Not to sound too contrary, but I’m going to go 
ahead and disagree with pretty much everyone... 
Though Stephanie and Galen make an interesting 
point about the uniqueness of every crime, person- 
alized justice is impossible, because there is no 
way to ensure an objective, consistent assessment. 
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What some judges find less drastic, other judges 
may think is the sign of a hardened criminal, and 
such a situation could quickly lead to potential 
racism and prejudiced decisions far more easily 
than standard punishments for a given crime. 


These self-proclaimed “Devil’s advocates” immedi- 
ately see the energy injected into the discussion as 
their classmates react to their counterargument. 
Most importantly, homework is no longer hap- 
pening in the vacuum. In fact, our audience is easily 
broadened beyond our classroom when we share the 
blog with parents and other community members— 
which usually results in some precious positive feed- 
back for me, too. Obviously, security concerns must 
be explicitly addressed. Knowing that my students 
are already going online, whether I ask them to or 
not, I value the opportunity to teach them about 
Internet safety in a real-world context. Interactions 


should be monitored closely. That said, my students 
are typically more thoughtful and courteous online 
than they are in the heat of a class debate. In addition 
to safeguarding privacy, blogging with pen names 
helps more reserved students to shine, as described 
by Will Richardson in “Web Logs in the English 
Classroom: More Than Just Chat,” and forces partici- 
pants to align themselves with ideas rather than the 
people saying them (40). And in today’s age of hurt- 
ful and dangerous electronic communication, I’m 
happy to know students have a safe and productive 
space to engage with their peers. 


Creating Opportunities 
for Dialogic Homework 


For the teacher willing to invest the time in new 
technologies, the Internet offers unprecedented 
opportunities for collective learning—opportunities 
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to make homework dialogic while redistributing 
the burden of feedback. This year one of my Ameri- 
can literature classes received extensive feedback 
from me on traditional written homework in the 
fall, conducted an email exchange in the winter, and 
then started blogging with Huckleberry Finn in the 
spring. We didn’t throw conventional homework 
out the window, but there was a clear shift. Students 
seemed to enjoy the variety as well as the increas- 
ingly broader audience for their writing. I’m in the 
process of setting up a wiki (available free to K-12 
teachers at Wikispaces.com) to enable collaborative 
writing and revision outside the classroom without 
making unreasonable demands for face-to-face meet- 
ing time. As workplaces become increasingly global, 
the ability to work effectively with people in remote 
locations becomes more important. 

There are few limits when it comes to creat- 
ing opportunities for students to receive authentic 
feedback on homework. The audience need not be 
confined to the class, and the medium need not be 
electronic. Email exchanges and blogs could be set 
up with partner schools: with students in other 
geographic regions to expand their knowledge of 
the world, with younger students to experience a 
mentorship role, or with older students, such as the 
university partnership described in Carlin Bor- 
sheim’s “Email Partnerships: Conversations That 
Changed the Way My Students Read.” Parents, 
administrators, or other community members could 
also be invited to join in the conversation. 

Similarly, peer feedback on homework can 
still be achieved through old-fashioned pen and 
paper. In the absence of email, a simple journal 
exchange can work wonders. If I’m too anxious 
about less organized classes losing each other’s pre- 
cious writing, the response to homework can hap- 
pen in the first five minutes of class, perhaps in lieu 
of a freewriting activity. Students might be assigned 
to write a letter to an advice columnist (“Miss Pon- 
der” for my school’s The Ponder Report) from Holden 
Caulfield, using his voice. The next day, in class or 
for homework, students trade papers and write a 
reply; they love to see what advice Holden receives. 

Students in AP Language and Composition at 
my school quickly learn to depend on each other 
with a series of “one-pagers” in the fall. Each over- 
night assignment employs a specific mode of devel- 
opment, under no circumstances to exceed one 
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page. Students exchange essays and generate feed- 
back guided by our course reader, 40 Model Essays 


(Aaron). High-level ques- 
tions lead them through 
the specific challenges of 
each mode. Students start 
to see what works without 
the need for high-stakes 


There are few limits when 
it comes to creating 
opportunities for students 
to receive authentic 
feedback on homework. 


assessment. They try new 
things. They learn the dif- 
ference between revising 
and editing. Feedback 
comes the next day, much 
more quickly than I could 
ever respond—and they 





electronic. 


gain even more by helping their partners, through 
criticism, comparison, and reflection. 


Learning to Give Feedback 


Finally, students must be trained to provide this 
meaningful feedback, just as they need direct instruc- 
tion and practice in having discussions or writing 
thesis statements. This is a critical investment and 
one that quickly pays for itself. While I initially 
feared students would be overly critical or hurtful 
over the distance of the Internet, more often the chal- 
lenge has been just the opposite. Although it’s won- 
derful to see students being kind and supportive, 
they occasionally need to be prodded to give more 
constructive, even pointed, feedback as well. They 
need to be real sounding boards, willing to disagree. 

Spicy, debatable topics are crucial, as is explicit 
modeling so they know what helpful criticism looks 
like. I give periodic feedback on feedback to ensure 
that students invest an appropriate amount of time 
and energy into each others’ learning (more often, 
however, I sit back and play the role of observer, 
monitoring, occasionally tweaking things here and 
there). It’s important to know that feeling short- 
changed in feedback from their peers may be even 
more hurtful than the teacher’s hasty checkmark. 
One student reflected on her disappointment: 


I actually liked the idea of blogging more [than 
emailing} because everyone would be reading my 
thoughts and I’d get to see what everyone had to 
say but I felt like many times people’s comments 
got skipped over by somebody wanting to respond 
to a previous comment and their thoughts were 
therefore unacknowledged. 


The audience need not be 
confined to the class, and 
the medium need not be 
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This may be an opportunity for the teacher to step 
in with an observation of her own, perhaps pointing 
to the merit of the unacknowledged comment. 
(And if your class uses pseudonyms they don’t even 
have to know it was you!) But ultimately, for this 
experiment to be a success, students have to buy 
into the whole process, taking ownership of their 
learning by taking responsibility for that of the 
people around them. 


A Far-Reaching Continent 


In Mark Twain’s The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, our 
hero emerges on a glorious Saturday morning, the 
kind that puts “a cheer in every face and a spring in 
every step” (18). But the sunshine hardly touches 
Tom, cruelly tasked to whitewash Aunt Polly’s 
fence: 


Tom ... surveyed the fence, and all gladness left 
him and a deep melancholy settled down upon his 
spirit. Thirty yards of board fence nine feet high. 
Life to him seemed hollow, and existence but a 
burden. Sighing, he dipped his brush and passed it 
along the topmost plank; repeated the operation; 
did it again; compared the insignificant white- 
washed streak with the far-reaching continent of 
unwhitewashed fence, and sat down on a tree-box 
discouraged (16). 


I have never related to a character in literature so 
well as when I face my “far-reaching continent” of 
ungraded student work every weekend. But this 
story has a happy ending, as Tom tricks the other 
boys into taking over his chores. “Like it? Well, I 
don’t see why I oughtn’t to like it,” Tom cons his 
friend. “Does a boy get a chance to whitewash a 


fence every day?”(21). Given the chance to partici- 
pate in the mountainous enterprise of responding 
to informal writing on a daily basis, students will 
eagerly pick up the paintbrush. And although 
whitewashing may be a dubious privilege, the use 
of social networking in homework is no hoax: stu- 
dents enjoy the chance to develop critical skills and 
knowledge in collaboration with their peers, while 
their instructors reap the side benefit of being able 
to use their finite teaching time more effectively. 

Tom earns an apple, a kite, a dead rat on a 
string, and other untold riches for the opportunity 
to share his work. I'll settle for less: a little more 
spring in my step on Saturday morning, with the 
knowledge that my students are not speaking into a 
vacuum, but learning from each other as members 
of a community and becoming mature citizens of 
the digital age. 
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| READWRITETHINK CO Me 


Follow Kitsis's lead and set up a wiki-based project for your students. “A Collaboration of Sites and Sounds: 
Using Wikis to Catalog Protest Songs” begins with discussion and analysis of hip-hop artist Kanye West's single 
“Diamonds from Sierra Leone." Based on this model, students then research and analyze contemporary and his- 






toric protest songs and as a class catalog their findings in a wiki. Whether completed in class or as homework, the 
activity provides fertile opportunities for inviting the best of social networking into the curriculum. http://www 


.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=979 
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Dani Weber and Mike Smithmier 


Death of the 3" x 5" 


Note Cards 


In a “conversational essay,’ 
high school student Dani 
Weber shows her English 
teacher that electronic 
approaches are better 
than some old methods 


for organizing research 





papers. 





rom brainstorming to outlining, 

rough drafts to peer editing, revi- 

sion to final copy, all of the tasks 

involved in the writing process can 
be accomplished using technology. However, when 
faced with the research paper, students are often 
asked to keep track of sources and information on 
handwritten bibliography note cards. In this arti- 
cle, a student (Dani) and her instructor (Mike) take 
turns telling the story of how the student taught 
the instructor that even note cards can be generated 
and managed electronically. Moreover, Dani's 
knowledge of Excel shortened the homework pro- 
cess and prevented her from having to take note- 
books and textbooks home: assignments could be 
emailed and submitted electronically; discussions 
could take place on forum boards, and documents 
could be transported on jump drives between home 
and school. 


Dani: When senior year approached, the thing I 
had been most worried about was my research 
paper. As second semester came along, the research 
paper deadlines were given to us. 


Mike: Well, second semester arrived and once again 
I started teaching the research process. I took out 
my lecture notes, my binder with assorted handouts 
and news articles about plagiarism, and my copy of 
Sharon Sorenson’s The Research Paper: A Contempo- 
rary Approach. You know the drill: have at least 75 
3" X 5" note cards, with 15—20 sources, and 50 or 
more pieces of information to analyze and synthe- 
size into a 10-page research paper. Here are the 
deadlines. I told the students, “If you’re not ahead, 
you re behind, and if you make the deadline, you're 
falling behind—so stay ahead! Now think about a 





topic that you are interested in for next week and 
do some preliminary reading for a working 
outline.” 


Dani: That was the day I went home and looked up 
some ideas for what my paper would be about. 
I knew a lot about the predictions of 2012 made by 
Nostradamus, and because it was interesting, I 
knew that would be my topic. I got onto the Inter- 
net and ordered some books from the Mid-Conti- 
nent Public Library. As soon as they arrived, I 
started my bibliography. 


Mike: I took the seniors to the library to start gath- 
ering their sources and putting them on cards with 
my admonishment to pay attention to formatting 
“in strict adherence to MLA style. “Off in the cor- 
ner, I noticed Dani doing something on the com- 
puter. And she did not have any cards in front of 
her! “What are you doing?” I demanded. “Where 
are your note cards? Why aren’t you writing any- 
thing down?” I was really aggravated with her by 
this time. 


Dani: I had heard about this website that actually 
did all the work for you: http://www.EasyBib.com. 
I had my bibliography done a week ahead of time 
but I still felt like I was behind. I kept hearing Mr. 
Smithmier’s words, “If you make the deadline, 
you re falling behind.” 


Mike: She showed me EasyBib. She was copying 
and pasting source information from the online 
card catalog and the information from Ebscohost, 
an online research database, into their template. 
It was then transformed into her selected MLA 
sixth-edition format. She could then convert that 
document into a Works Cited or Works Consulted 
page in Microsoft Word. A few fixes in formatting 
and “voila” she was all done.’ I asked her, “Why not 
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use this instead of writing out source cards?” What 
is gained by having students write source informa- 
tion on cards? I think she intended to copy the 
information back onto cards to fulfill my assign- 
ment. After considering the question, I couldh’t 
come up with any reason to not use this tool for her 
working bibliography. 


Dani: So, instead of recopying my sources onto 
cards, I went home and started gathering my infor- 
mation and working on my preliminary outline. 
Mr. Smithmier proofread my outline and let me 
know it looked OK. The next day Mr. Smithmier 
gave us time to work in the library. The bibliogra- 
phy was due that day, and I was already two months 
ahead. So I started working on my paper. Mr. 
Smithmier came up to me and asked how I could 
start working on my paper already, and I showed 
him all of my research paper information. 
I told him the only thing I didn’t like about the 
process was how everything wasn’t on the computer. 
It took so much time to recopy everything down on 
those 3" X 5" note cards, find the source and num- 
ber it, and then write the heading slug idea (a word 
or phrase that identifies the information that corre- 
sponds to a topic from the paper’s outline). To me 
that was what was keeping everything from being 
so organized. 


Mike: Not only would Dani’s research be organized 
on the computer, but her way might also prevent 
accidental errors in copying information. I asked 
Dani if she knew of a website that would do the 
same for her note cards. We decided that there must 


be a faster, easier, and neater way of doing the note 
cards. 


Dani: I thought of using Microsoft Word and then 
just typing the book author and underneath it mak- 
ing bullet points that would be used instead of the 
note cards. But, this could get complicated because 
there would be no way to put the heading slugs 
anywhere and still be organized. About a week later, 
Mr. Smithmier talked to a few of the other teachers 
in the English department, and they came up with 
the idea of using Microsoft Excel. They didn’t know 
how to set it up. But I did! I put columns for the 
source name, slug, note, and page number. It 
worked well! And, I knew it would be so conve- 
nient because all I would have to do is copy and 
paste it into the Word document of the research 
paper. I loved it! 


Mike: But I like note cards when it comes to sort- 
ing the information and fitting the research into 
various parts of the outline. I didn’t know how to 
get around that note-card advantage when doing it 
on the computer. 


Dani: To address Mr. Smithmier’s concerns, I 
wanted to find a way to put my research notes in 
order of the heading slugs and ideas. And I found a 
way of sorting it into an order so that all the slugs 
were together. When doing the Excel spreadsheet, I 
put the author’s name, slug, notes, and page num- 
ber across the top row. I proportioned the length 
depending on how long the author’s name was, how 
long the slug was, and how much room I would 
have left on the page to fit the notes. To keep all the 
information in the same cell, I used the “Alt + 
Enter” feature in Excel. By using “Alt + Enter,” it 
prevented the information from running into 
another cell. After putting all the information in 
one document, Mr. Smithmier and I wanted to find 
a way to put the notes in an order that kept it more 
organized so I clicked on the column that said 
“Slug” and made sure it was all highlighted and 
went to “Data” on the tool bar and clicked on 
“Sort.” Doing this rearranges all the slugs and lists 
them alphabetically. When I showed it to another 
teacher in the English department, he wanted me 
to find a way to put it in an outline form. So I added 
another column that said “Outline” and put num- 
bers that corresponded to the order my notes would 
appear in my paper. Then by sorting the outline 
column, it put the list into numerical form. Because 
of this organization, it made it a lot easier to put 
my outline together (see fig. 1). 
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Mike: I was amazed that Dani found a way to 
address all of the teaching objectives, respond to 
the perceived advantages for note cards, and still 
accomplish the same goals in teaching the research 
process. 


Dani: Moreover, some of the students in my class 
have big handwriting so they had to use larger note 
cards than were assigned, and there is one student 
in my class who can’t write that well because of his 
hands cramping all the time due to dysgraphia. 
When I showed him the electronic methods, he 
wanted to start using them as quickly as possible. 
By using this process, everything stays neat, formal, 
and organized. All the information is on the com- 
puter and all you need to do is open those few docu- 
ments and you're ready to start your paper! It is 
already put into an accessible form, so that writing 
the paper is actually the easiest part. Instead of 
retyping everything, one simply cuts and pastes! 

At the beginning of my second semester of senior 
year, I started out with a research paper on the topic 
“The Predictions of 2012 and the Merit of Nostrada- 
mus.” By the middle of the semester, I had found new 
ways of keeping the research paper process electroni- 
cally, which turned into an article Mr. Smithmier had 
me submit to English Journal. 1 took all of the past 
experiences and made an easier and simpler way of 
organizing the rough draft and final copy. 

RIP note cards! @ 





Dani Weber and Mike Smithmier 








FIGURE 1. Sample Excel Note-Taking Worksheet 


‘Nostradamus predicted that he saw a 'global 
\streetcar’. It's a kind of transportation everyone 
jwill be able to afford. 

Man will create a " 

|while will end up being used as a servant. 

‘Man will lose control of all his creations and 
[people will want to leave the planet. 

"The impact of the global war will start to lessen 


e pene BICP pee 
ife of Nostradamus He used a secret code that he, himself made up. 
"he has never done anything that would offend the 
of Nostradamus Holy Roman Church." a i 
"Hundreds of years after his death, followers are 
forever trying to find and force meaning to his 
‘Nostradamus cryptic messages.” 





Note 


1. Dani pointed out that a number of websites offer 
options for generating bibliographies. EasyBib, citation- 
machine, and Bibme are just a few. RefWorks is a subscrip- 
tion service that corresponds to some university library 
databases. Students should be aware that ultimately they 
are responsible for the accuracy of the information and the 
citation. 
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Twenty-first-century literacy comes to bear on the research paper in ways that can reinvigorate the process. As 
students turn to websites as resources for their work, “Inquiry on the Internet: Evaluating Web Pages for a Class 


Collection" helps students understand how to choose the best references for their work. Students use Internet 
search engines and Web analysis checklists and questions to find and evaluate online resources and then write 
annotations that explain how and why the items they have found will be valuable to the class. http://www.read 
writethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=328 
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Douglas Fisher and Nancy Frey 


Homework and the 
Gradual Release of 
Responsibility: Making 
“Responsibility” Possible 


Fisher and Frey describe 
instructional methods for 
designing homework that 
enables student learning 
by ensuring that students 
are thoroughly prepared 
for and responsible for the 





tasks assigned. 





or several decades, teachers and 

researchers have argued the value of 

homework. There have been research 

reviews suggesting that homework is 
beneficial, such as the meta-analyses done by Harris 
Cooper, Jorgianne C. Robinson, and Erika A. Patall. 
Their analysis concluded, “With only rare exceptions, 
the relationship between the amount of homework 
students do and their achievement outcomes was 
found to be positive and statistically significant” (48). 
Harris Cooper also notes that homework is more pow- 
erful as students get older. In his 1989 meta-analysis, 
Cooper reported the following effect sizes according 
to different age groups (71): 


¢ Grades 4—6: ES = .15 (Percentile gain = 6) 
¢ Grades 7-9: ES = .31 (Percentile gain = 12) 
¢ Grades 10-12: ES = .64 (Percentile gain = 24) 


This pattern suggests that homework is 
increasingly beneficial as students get older. How- 
ever, critics of homework argue that it is not effec- 
tive and interrupts family interactions and fosters a 
competitive environment that values work over 
social interactions (e.g., Kralovec and Buell). Alfie 
Kohn even suggests that researchers inflate the 
value of homework. For example, Kohn suggested 
that Cooper was determined “to massage the num- 
bers until they yield something—anything—on 
which to construct a defense of homework for 
younger children” (84). 

Homework appears to be deeply embedded in 
the beliefs about schooling. A survey sponsored by 
MetLife revealed that homework is viewed as 


“important” or “very important” by teachers (83%), 
parents (81%), and students (77%). However, the 
purposes for homework were more complex. The 
majority of teachers reported that they used home- 
work to “improve skills in the classroom and for 
improving life skills beyond high school” (30), 
especially in establishing effective work habits 
about assuming responsibility. Notwithstanding, 
26% of secondary teachers confessed that they “very 
often or often” assigned homework because they ran 
out of time in class (32). We find this worrisome 
because it suggests that middle school and high 
school students regularly face homework assign- 
ments for which they have received inadequate 
preparation. 

The debate rages on about homework (e.g., 
Marzano and Pickering) as schools and teachers 
attempt to meet adequate yearly progress targets 
with their students. But what if we are asking the 
wrong question about homework? Or what if we 
changed the question from a dichotomous one— 
either a yes or no to homework—and focused on the 
role that homework plays in building competence? 
In particular, we'd like to talk about instructional 
routines and procedures that support learning 
through homework. Our work with high school 
students has allowed us to clarify our understand- 
ing of how classroom instruction and homework 
can complement one another to result in deeper 
understanding and improved skills. We will 
describe our process for planning instruction and 
developing homework assignments that allow stu- 
dents to assume responsibility because they are 


thoroughly prepared for the task. 
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Before Homework, Consider Instruction 


Before thinking about what we want students to do 
at home, we plan a series of experiences in class. We 
do so using the gradual release of responsibility 
model. The gradual release of responsibility model 
stipulates that the teacher moves from assuming 
“all the responsibility for performing a task... toa 
situation in which the students assume all of the 
responsibility” (Duke and Pearson 211). Our opera- 
tionalization of this model consists of four major 
components: focus, guided, collaborative, and inde- 
pendent (e.g., Fisher and Frey). 


Focus Lesson 


Before students can be expected to produce inde- 
pendently, they need to understand the purpose and 
experience an example. The focus lesson does exactly 
that. During the focus lesson, the teacher estab- 
lishes the purpose and models his or her own think- 
ing. Purpose is established in using both content 
and language objectives (Echevarria, Vogt, and 
Short). For example, during a recent class meeting 
our purpose included a content goal (Synthesize and 
retell information gained from reading multiple 
sources) and a language goal (Use signal words to 
guide the reader in understanding). 

Once students understand the purpose of the 
lesson, they need an example of the thinking 
required to complete the task. As such, teachers 
model their understanding using think-alouds and 
demonstrations. The emphasis during the model- 
ing phase of instruction is on explaining one’s 
thinking for learners. Behaviors frequently modeled 
include comprehension strategies, word solving, 
using text structure, or gaining information from 
text features. For example, thinking aloud about 
the information presented in a graph of the world’s 
population demonstrates for students how text fea- 
tures work. Similarly, demonstrating the use of pre- 
dicting, visualizing, or summarizing while reading 
provides students with examples that they can use 
in their reading. And finally, solving unknown 
words using context clues, word parts, or resources 
such as other people and dictionaries helps readers 
understand that there are ways of figuring out 
“tricky words.” 

During the first class session in which students 
were reading multiple sources of informational text, 


Douglas Fisher and Nancy Frey 


we modeled our comprehension of a newspaper arti- 
cle written about the Chicago stockyards around the 
time that Upton Sinclair was working on The Jungle. 
We also thought aloud about a photograph from the 
time that portrayed the harsh work conditions of 
meatpackers, explaining what we saw. We drew 
their attention to the blood and animal body parts 
on the floor and the men using push brooms to 
unsuccessfully clear away the mess. We were careful 
to include academic vocabulary identified for the 
unit in our modeling, including meatpacking plant, 
sanitary, slaughter, muckraker, and contamination. 


Guided Instruction 


With a purpose and examples, students are ready to 
assume more of the responsibility for the task at 
hand. In this phase of instruction, the teacher strate- 
gically uses prompts, cues, and questions to get the 
students to do more of the work. Guided instruction 
can be done with the whole class, but our experience 
suggests that teachers can be much more precise 
when they guide the learning of small groups of stu- 
dents. For example, Nancy met with four students 
who were struggling to understand a political car- 
toon related to the publication of Upton Sinclair's 
book. The cartoon featured President Teddy Roosevelt 
holding his nose with one hand while using a large 
rake labeled “investigations” in a stinking pool of 
detritus labeled “meat scandal.”' Rather than tell 
them what it meant, Nancy used a series of questions 
to get students to do the thinking. She first asked, 
“What is the biggest image on the page and why 
might it have been made so large?” The students in 
the group talked about this for a few minutes, agree- 
ing that both the rake and the pool were dominant. 
She then reminded them of the term muckraker and 
prompted, “How might this relate to the photograph 
we examined earlier?” They were able to connect the 
visual commonalities—the push brooms and 
take—as well as the animal body parts. An outcome 
of their discussion was a deeper understanding of the 
impact of photographs and political cartoons in cre- 
ating the public outcry that resulted from the publi- 
cation of the book. The goal of guided instruction—for 
students to assume increased responsibility for their 
learning while also receiving scaffolds and supports 
when they experience difficulty—was realized in this 
exchange. 
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incorrectly may be one of 
the most significant 
reasons for the lack of 
consensus in the research 
on homework's impact on 
student achievement. 


And we all know how 
long it takes to “unteach” 
misconceptions and 
misunderstandings. 
Learning something 


Homework and the Gradual Release of Responsibility: Making “Responsibility” Possible 


Collaborative Learning 


While the teacher meets with groups of students 
for guided instruction, other students in the class 
work collaboratively. The key 
to this phase of instruction lies 
in the task. Students need to 
be held individually account- 
able for their performance 
while working together. Col- 
laborative tasks have to be 
structured such that students 
work together and each con- 
tribute to the product. For 
example, as part of the class 
session on reading multiple 
sources of informational text, 
students not working with 
Nancy created collaborative 
posters. The task that was posted on the board read 
as follows: 





Create a poster that includes: 
e An image that portrays the main idea of the 
reading 
e A quote that captures the feeling of this reading 
e A statement that summarizes the meaning of 
this reading 
Remember, each group member uses a differ- 
ent color pen and each color pen must appear on 
the poster. 


Working together, students read an assigned 
newspaper editorial or article and composed a visual 
and textual summary on poster paper with each 
student contributing to the poster. 


Independent Tasks 


The final phase provides students an opportunity to 
apply what they have learned to a new situation or 
experience. Ideally, the independent task should 
align with the other phases of instruction and not 
be something only tangentially related to the les- 
son’s focus. Unfortunately, this is often not the case 
and students do not understand the purpose of the 
homework assignment and thus do not do well on 
it. This is not to say that students can’t propose 
independent learning tasks or be provided a num- 
ber of choices in what to complete. 

In addition, some homework assignments are 
given prematurely in the instructional cycle. As a 


result, students complete tasks independently for 
which they are not yet ready and often learn things 
incorrectly as a result. And we all know how long it 
takes to “unteach” misconceptions and misunder- 
standings. Learning something incorrectly may be 
one of the most significant reasons for the lack of 
consensus in the research on homework’s impact on 


student achievement. 

Given that students in our classes were just 
being introduced to intertextual analysis, we 
didn’t assign homework related to the lesson on 
this day. Instead, we asked students to continue 
reading the books they had chosen and to work on 
their weekly literacy letters, which we had taught 
them to write at the beginning of the year. Over 
time, they would be ready to take home a collec- 
tion of reading materials on a topic and complete 
an analysis on their own. 


The Role That Homework 
Can and Should Play 


In our experience, there are a number of ways that 
homework can be useful. We use the four systems 
described below, but we don’t use all of them all of 
the time. Instead, we vary the ways in which stu- 
dents apply what they are learning and invite stu- 
dents to propose ways that they can demonstrate 
their application of the content. Figure 1 contains a 
list of questions to consider for each of these four 
areas of homework. 


Fluency Building 


One of the things that homework does for students, 
in the gradual release of responsibility model, is 
build fluency. Current neurosciences research sug- 
gests that readers must develop fluency, or automa- 
ticity, with decoding, sight words, word recognition, 
comprehension strategies, and the like so that they 
can free up working memory for making meaning 
(e.g., Wolf). 

We know what reading does for the mind in 
terms of vocabulary and background knowledge 
(Cunningham and Stanovich). As such, we need to 
provide students with opportunities to read widely 
on a daily basis. Therefore, one standing homework 
assignment we advocate is reading. Understanding 
the importance of choice and motivation, our read- 
ing homework is completed from books students 
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FIGURE 1. Checklist for Developing Effective Homework Assignments 


PURPOSE OF HOMEWORK CHARACTERISTICS 





Fluency Building Multiple opportunities for practice 
¢ Focuses on one or two skills 
e Serves as an access point for other 
skills or knowledge 
Application Allows a skill to be used to solve a 


principle 
new situation 


Spiral Review 
skills or knowledge 


learning 


learning 


Extension 
understandings 


innovation 


skills or knowledge 


have chosen to read. This provides students a great 
deal of control in how they complete this home- 
work task. 

Similarly, we understand the importance of 
writing fluency. Of course, we know that simply 
asking students to write at home, in the absence of 
instruction, will not make them better writers. We 
assign reading responses several times a week using 
the genres that have been taught in class. For exam- 
ple, the summary writing in the above lesson came 
after many lessons involving the characteristics of 
effective summaries. Students used strategies such 
as Anne E. Cunningham’s GIST (Generating Inter- 
action between Schemata and Text) to make deci- 
sions about key information contained in longer 
texts. This strategy has been particularly helpful for 
English language learners (Frey, Fisher, and Her- 
nandez). Therefore, when students write a summary 
of a book or article they are reading independently, 






problem, or apply a rule or 


¢ Uses previously learned skill for a 







Student utilizes previously learned 


Allows students to confirm their 
understanding and assess their 


Related conceptually to current 






Potential for development of new 
Results in a new product or 


Requires the use of a variety of 






REFLECTIVE QUESTIONS TO ASK 


1. Do students fully understand how the 
skill is performed? 





2. Is the difficulty level low enough so 
that they can focus on speed/rate/ 
fluency, instead of how it is performed? 










1. What rule or principle will the students 
use to solve the problem? 







2. Do the students possess the 
background knowledge and prior 
experiences necessary to understand 
the new or novel situation? 






1. What previously taught skills or 
knowledge is important for future 
learning and assessment? 







2. In what ways will this strengthen 
students’ metacognitive awareness of 
how well they use skills and knowledge? 







3. What previously taught skills or 
knowledge serve as a basis for current 
classroom instruction? 






1. Does the assignment lead to a new 
knowledge base or set of concepts? 






2. Will the students create a new product 
or innovation that they have not done 
before? 


3. What skills or knowledge will students 
require to complete the assignment? 






they are using approaches that have been thor- 
oughly taught in the classroom. 


Application 
Once students have experienced quality instruction 
and have been apprenticed into the thinking and 
vocabulary required of a task, they can and should 
be asked to apply this knowledge on their own. 
Again, the key is to ensure that this application is 
not requested prematurely in the instructional 
cycle. Learners deserve to understand the purpose of 
the task, have access to models of the thinking 
required, practice with peers, and receive scaffolded 
support before being asked to perform indepen- 
dently. Our weekly literacy letters are an example of 
this type of application. 

In our classes, students choose books that they 
want to read and they read from these books nightly. 
We have regular, brief conferences with readers, 
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usually a few times each week. These conferences 
allow us to monitor student reading and engage- 
ment as well as get to know students as individuals 
and guide their understanding of, and reactions to, 
the things they’ve chosen to read. In addition, stu- 
dents write a weekly literacy letter for homework. 
We teach this format in the beginning of the year 
and expect a weekly letter from every student in our 
classes. The format is a friendly letter in which the 
first paragraph updates us on the events in the book 
and the student’s reaction to the book. The second 
paragraph provides students an opportunity to 
apply something we've focused on in class to their 
writing. For example, after analyzing characters for 
several weeks, the second paragraph prompt pro- 
vides students an opportunity to use what they had 
learned and apply it to the book they were reading. 
Similarly, after some time spent on setting and how 
authors use setting, the second paragraph prompt 
provides students an opportunity to apply this 
independently. Figure 2 contains a sample literacy 
letter based on the prompt related to setting. 


Spiral Review 


A third feature of effective homework is to provide a 
spiral review of past learning. We find this to be an 
especially important function for students who will 
be taking major end-of-course and standardized tests 
in the spring. Students can be challenged to draw on 
topics that were taught months ago, and homework 
assignments that require students to apply knowl- 
edge from past units of instruction can keep it fresh. 
Learners can sometimes have difficulty with under- 
standing how the lessons they were taught in the fall 
of the year can relate to their current lessons. The 
National Research Council examined the research on 
effective teaching of secondary history, science, and 
mathematics and reported that the move from novice 
to expert is dependent on one’s ability to organize 
factual knowledge into larger core concepts. In Eng- 
lish, an example of students’ ability to organize fac- 
tual knowledge into larger core concepts would be 
students utilizing their knowledge of metaphors and 
similes from an earlier poetry unit in their persuasive 
essays later in the year. Assignment of homework 
that is strategically chosen to refer back to previous 
learning strengthens students’ ability to access back- 
ground knowledge and build larger “enduring 
understandings” (Wiggins and McTighe 17). 





FIGURE 2. Sample Literacy Letter Based on Setting 





Dear Reader, 


The book that | have been reading for the last week is 
called Tyrell by Coe Booth. In the book the main 
character, Tyrell, is living in a shelter with his mother 
and little brother. While living in the shelter, Tyrell 
meets a girl name Jasmine who he thought was very 
attractive. Tyrell does something that he regrets 
because he has a girlfriend already. Tyrell is also having 
problems with his mom because she is pressuring him 
to go sell drugs to get them out of the shelter. But Tyrell 
has another plan. He decides to throw a party that he 
can charge people money to come too. 

One day Tyrell spends the night at his girlfriend's 
house because of the snowstorm. But the other girl, 
Jasmine, calls him and tells him that his brother is home 
alone crying. When Tyrell goes back to the shelter he 
finds out that his mom left his brother to go shopping 
with a man name Dante. Dante is Tyrell father’s friend 
(they were in prison together) and Tyrell doesn't trust 
him at all. That's as far as | got in the book this week. 

In Tyrell, the setting of the book is in Bronx. The 
author of the book, Coe Booth, has been working with 
families and teenagers in the Bronx who are poor and 
has lived in a shelter before, so she really understands 
the setting. She was a writing consultant for the New 
York City Housing Department and received a MFA in 
creative writing from The New School and that's where 
she finished Tyre//. Because of all of this, the setting 
really works and helps move the story along. | can pic- 
ture the places she writes about and | wouldn't change 
the setting. | don't think that this story, at least what I've 
read so far, would work in the suburbs or in a smaller 
city. So far, the setting hasn't provided any symbolic de- 
tails and is just a backdrop for the story. But I'm on the 
lookout for details that might be symbolic. | do think that 
the social class of the characters is important for the set- 
ting. There are some people who couldn't survive the life 
the Tyrell has. | think the time period is modern because 
of the crises that the family experiences. And finally, for 
mood, | think that the setting helps me understand the 
overall mood of the first few chapters, which is worri- 
some, Or Ominous as you might say. 


Sincerely, 
Destini 


PS: | rate this book 10/10. 





Extension 


A final type of homework invites students to extend 
their learning across topics and disciplines. We have 
found that this is particularly useful for students 
who are struggling with perceiving the relevance of 
a topic beyond the unit of instruction. For example, 
after several national reports were issued about the 
dangers of working in meatpacking plants, and 
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several recalls of meat were issued, we linked stu- 
dents’ learning about food inspection, the Progres- 
sive Era, persuasive essays, and letter writing as a 
homework assignment to write their representatives 
in Congress about their concerns regarding working 
conditions and food safety. Students were able to 
marshal their knowledge of Upton Sinclair and the 
Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906 within an accepted 
business-letter format. They wrote persuasively 
about human rights and the role of the federal gov- 
ernment in protecting its citizens. They utilized 
argumentation in their writing, balancing the ethos, 
pathos, and Jogos arguments to make their points. 


Homework Design and Homework 
Completion 


As we have continued to refine our practice of a grad- 
ual release of responsibility model of instruction, we 
have come to understand that homework can be a 
meaningful part of the independent phase of learning. 
However, past experience has taught us that we are 
often too quick to assign homework before students 
have had an opportunity to learn the skills and strate- 
gies needed to successfully complete it. Instead, we 
have begun to use homework for four purposes: to 
build fluency, foster application, provide a spiral 
review, and offer opportunities for extension. We have 
noted in our practice that homework completion has 
risen over the course of the school year. While we 
would not attribute this increase solely to homework 
design, we do believe it plays an important role. 
Many teachers talk about the importance of 
students assuming responsibility for their learning 
and assert that homework builds that habit. We 
believe that “responsibility” is a two-way street, 
and more attention to the role of homework as part 
of our overall instructional design makes it possible 
for more learners to assume that responsibility. G 


Douglas Fisher and Nancy Frey 


Note 


1. This cartoon is available at http://www.vw.vccs. 
edu/vwhansd/his 1 22/Teddy/Images/TRtoonMuck. jpg. 
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Use the resources in “Analyzing the Stylistic Choices of Political Cartoonists” to provide guided instruction on how 


political cartoons work. The lesson includes an interactive example cartoon as well as definition sheets and analysis 
materials. After this guided instruction, students move to collaborative work as they discuss several cartoons as a 
full class and then they shift to independent work as they analyze the techniques that the same cartoonist uses in 
five or more cartoons. http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=923 
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Doing Our Homework 
on Homework: How 
Does Homework Help? 


Two high school English 
teachers report on their 
survey of over 180 students 
and personal interviews 
with many teachers about 
homework. They share 
their results and make 
suggestions for revising 


homework assignment 





practices. 





ead and annotate a few chapters in 

The Scarlet Letter and be ready for a 

reading check tomorrow when you 

come in. That was a standard night 
of homework in my (Buffy’s) junior English honors 
class a few years ago. When I became a teacher, I 
tried to stump the students who read SparkNotes 
instead of the text by giving quizzes with obscure 
questions to differentiate those students who read 
from those who didn’t. I learned that trick from 
some of my more experienced colleagues and felt 
good about rewarding those who spent the time to 
do the work. 

But my students would complain. Peter 
would say that he had read but missed the details 
and thematic conclusions I asked about on the quiz. 
Evelyn had arrived at school at 5 a.m. for swim 
practice and stayed to decorate for Homecoming 
with the student council until 9 p.m. the previous 
night. She could barely keep her eyes open during 
class, not to mention participate in class discussion 
and ace my reading quiz. And Charlie tried to read 
but got confused by Hawthorne's writing style and 
gave up after devoting one hour to decoding ten 
pages. Typical high school students, 1 told myself. 
Maybe it'll be better with the next book. 

This situation is representative of what is hap- 
pening in classrooms and at home around the coun- 
try. According to a 2004 University of Michigan 
survey cited in Time magazine, the amount of home- 
work is up 51% since 1981 (Wallis). Young adults 
are more overworked and overstressed than ever, 
with weighty backpacks filled with unprecedented 
hours of homework each night. 

On the teacher’s side, though, educators are 
under more pressure than ever to perform. The 


already challenging task of using a short period of 
time to include so many tasks has become even 
more daunting. Homework has historically been an 
acceptable means to have students practice skills 
and read new material to discuss in class. And with 
nightly homework offering a chance to complete 
more tasks, it is hard to resist. 

We both became interested in understanding 
homework more clearly due to our outside commit- 
ments. As activity sponsors, we devote a great 
amount of time to extracurricular activities, much 
like many students. As we spend late nights put- 
ting together the newspaper or planning events 
with the synagogue youth group, we too struggle 
to get our work done to prepare for the next day of 
school. 

But what is even more striking is watching 
students struggle with balancing these commit- 
ments and their schoolwork. One student explained 
that all of her reading for English classes over her 
four years in high school took place on bus rides to 
games for the three sports she played, and that she’s 
used to reading with the noise and distraction of 
her teammates and coaches. She says she never reads 
more than a sentence or two without looking up. 
Many students told us they first turn to resources 
such as SparkNotes to get the relevant details to be 
able to discuss in class, because “that’s all the teacher 
ever wants.” Students “borrow” worksheets to copy 
and receive completion credit when they get to 
class, or just show a random page to a teacher who 
walks around the room stamping notebook pages. 
And, of course, there is also a large bank of students 
who just don’t complete anything for class for a 
variety of reasons. Was this what we imagined our 
students were doing with the work we assigned? 
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How did this align with our intentions in sending 
them home with these assignments? 


Our Inquiry: A Survey on Homework 


Last year we began our research into homework 
with a focus on the following guiding questions: 
Are we being sensitive and supportive to outside 
interests in our current practice of assigning and 
using homework? How do our current practices 
further inequities that already exist in our class- 
rooms? How do the teacher’s goals match (or con- 
trast) what students gain from it and why? 

To gather information, we interviewed teach- 
ers across all disciplines to expand our understand- 
ing of the role of homework in relation to the 
curriculum. In our one-on-one interviews with edu- 
cators, we learned their individual philosophies in 
regards to homework and what happens once it is 
assigned. How is it assessed? What percent of the 
grade is it worth? 

We also surveyed a random sample of more 
than 180 students to get a more complete sense of 
how they spend their time outside of the classroom, 
in terms of both homework and other commitments 
and responsibilities. The survey also helped us to 
gather information about students’ impressions of 
homework—when they do it, what purpose they 
see in the assignments they receive, and what chal- 
lenges it presents. 

As we learned more from students and teach- 
ers, we also started experimenting with changing 
the traditional structure of homework in our class- 
rooms, testing out methods to see what modifica- 
tions in traditional practices would allow for student 
success. We allotted more class time for reading and 
reevaluated current assignments to try and reduce 
the overall homework load. 


What We Learned from Teachers 


We noticed from our interviews that within the 
teaching community there is some ambiguity on 
the appropriate role of homework within the class- 
room. Teachers noted that homework served a vari- 
ety of purposes, including setting up a shared 
experience for a class, introducing new content to 
develop in class, giving students a sense of indepen- 
dence, and providing time for reflection. Other 
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teachers confessed that homework was a means to 
get work done. English teachers in particular noted 
that they didn’t think they could get through books 
if students were not reading at night. While diverse 
perspectives on objectives for particular assign- 
ments are understandable and even appreciated in 
education, isn’t homework something we should be 
somewhat clear and consistent on in terms of what 
is appropriate? 

One surprising part of our findings was the 
issue of unrealistic expectations of homework, in 
terms of naming what teachers are hoping the 
homework they assign will do. In some cases, it 
seems as though it is meant as a time for students to 
“teach themselves” the material. For example, it is 
often the case that teachers 
assign reading homework, 
most often assigned because 
there simply isn’t class time 
to have students read nov- 
els during class, in addition 
to learning writing and 
speaking skills. Yet how 
much specific instruction 
about reading are students 
receiving? We found that 
57% of students frequently 
turned to outside sources, 
mostly summaries and book 
notes easily available on the 
Internet, to help their understanding of what they 
read on a regular basis, while 75% reported that 
they use these sources at some point during the 
year, often as preparation and assistance for major 
assignments. 

We also learned that the relatively high stakes 
of homework grades do not seem to match the 
assessment means. Nearly every teacher we spoke to 
noted that they check homework in using a stamp 
or a quick visual review while walking around the 
classroom to ensure assignments were completed. 
How are we supposed to reconcile this grading sys- 
tem with the high stakes of homework? For most of 
the teachers in our survey, homework counts some- 
where between 20% and 30% of the quarter grade. 
Our practice of “checking in” homework and giv- 
ing completion grades communicates the message 
that many assignments are relatively meaningless. 
Are we teaching students’ critical-thinking skills 


While diverse 


even appreciated in 
education, isn't 


and consistent on in 
terms of what is 
appropriate? 





perspectives on objectives 
for particular assignments 
are understandable and 


homework something we 
should be somewhat clear 
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and pushing them toward independence with our 
current practice? 


What We Learned from Students 


Why isn’t homework being used more effectively? 
Anecdotally, students speak of the high stakes of 
homework in terms of grades and the expectation 
that they've read and understood the material on 
their own in a way that both enabled them to com- 
plete the homework and prepare for a quiz in class 
the next day. Remember the detail-driven and 
thematically-focused reading quiz mentioned at 
the opening of the article. If there is such pressure 
on performing and little allowance for questioning 
and uncertainty, it again leads us to the question of 
the high expectations of homework—is it asking 
too much of students? Are we unintentionally forc- 
ing them to turn to other sources to perform on 
high-stakes homework assignments? Are Web 
resources doing the job we should be doing? Are 
we robbing students of instructional input that 
would help them learn more effectively by giving 
them homework that forces them to learn too much 
on their own? 

Our surveys of students also proved what we 
already knew—students ate more overcommitted 
than ever. Forty-nine percent of the students we 
surveyed noted that they are committed to extra- 
curricular activities two to three hours a day, while 
62% devote at least four hours of time to extracur- 
ricular activities a week. Where does homework fit 
into this picture? 

Since the vast majority of our students 
reported significant time dedicated to nonschool 
activities each day, and that this directly affects the 
amount of focused time they are able to give to 
homework completion, how are we responding to 
this reality? The traditional response, that students 
need to “make better choices,” isn’t a factor here for 
several reasons. First, many students have jobs or 
family responsibilities as a result of financial or 
other matters beyond their control. Furthermore, 
Curt Dudley-Marling researched this concern and 
noted, “the amount of time children devoted to 
homework limited opportunities for other family 
activities and created resentment among parents 
and children” (par. 54). Second, students are increas- 
ingly told to be involved in multiple activities, 


ranging from extracurricular to nonschool-related 
opportunities, to compete in a competitive market- 
place of college applications. Students are therefore 
caught without many options as they juggle these 
conflicting responsibilities. And even if each nightly 
homework assignment should take only “20 to 30” 
minutes to complete—as teachers report—this adds 
up to two to three hours of homework each night. 
How can we better balance this load so it is less tax- 
ing to students? 

The ambiguity in homework’s intentions is 
even clearer when reviewing how teacher goals con- 
trast student expectations. When we asked students 
how they would best describe their impression of 
homework, 21% of students said it was busywork 
while another 21% said it was a valuable way to 
prepare for class discussions and activities. Simi- 
larly, just as many students see homework as a 
chance to get easy points (13%) as those who view 
it as an opportunity to deepen their understanding. 
While individual reactions are understandable, 
these disparities in impressions reflect a more com- 
pelling question of how clear our objectives are. 
What is homework supposed to be? What is its 
intended purpose? If just as many students see these 
assignments as busywork and a chance to earn easy 
points as those who see it as a way of deepening 
their understanding and preparing for class, then 
we need to find new and better ways to confront 
that disparity. 


Widening the Inequality Gap 


What are the right assignments and what is a fair 
amount to send home? The 20-page chapter, men- 
tioned earlier, could seem like a quick assignment 
for strong readers but takes a great deal of time for 
those who struggle. How are we furthering inequi- 
ties already in place in our classrooms by assuming 
the worksheets and reading assignments we send 
home address the individual differences between 
learners? All teachers we interviewed acknowledged 
the same homework assignment will take a range of 
time for students to complete, based on factors 
including existing skill and ability level as well as 
the extent to which they already understand the 
material. Therefore, if homework is assigned to stu- 
dents without consideration for these factors, can it 
be said to be equitable? Is it favoring students with 
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pteexisting understanding and creating a widening 
gap between those students and the ones struggling 
to catch up? Is it biased toward students with fewer 
time commitments, or who are better at organizing 
their time? 

There are other factors to consider in balanc- 
ing the weighted scales of homework. The resources 
students have available at home may have an effect 
on how useful homework is for them. In terms of 
financial concerns, John Buell and Etta Kralovec 
add, “Some students go home to well-educated par- 
ents and have easy access to computers with vast 
databases. Other students have family responsibili- 
ties, parents who work at night, and no educational 
resources in their homes” (39). To not take these 
differences into account when assigning homework 
is to contribute to the widening of the gap teachers 
are committed to closing. 

Through an examination of parent notices— 
our school district’s way of providing progress 
updates to parents (virtually always to warn parents 
of poor performance instead of praising positive 
trends)—we discovered that half of the free response 
forms specifically mention homework as a key issue 
in contributing to a poor grade. Many other notices 
speak of the lack of completion or lateness of home- 
work. Furthermore, many special education teach- 
ers and those attending IEP meetings describe 
homework as the most commonly mentioned prob- 
lem and the most commonly mentioned strategy 
for having the student “do better” in the class. Why 
does homework take such central importance? Why 
don’t parent notices and IEP meetings focus on 
mastery of subject matter and skill outcomes? 

A related concern is about the percentage of 
the grade dedicated to “homework.” Since there is 
such discrepancy in the kinds of homework assigned 
and in the ways in which homework is evaluated, 
but there is an almost universal value of “20 to 
30%” of the final grade, we are once again looking 
at mixed messages being given to students. Should 
students focus their efforts on being better orga- 
nized? Should they spend more time completing 
homework assignments they know their teacher 
will never collect or evaluate? Tony Winger notes, 
“When we base a significant portion of a student’s 
grade on homework then the aggregate grade may 
be a more accurate measure of a student’s effort than 
of his or her learning” (63). Are we asking students 
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to figure out the “game” of how much effort to give 
homework instead of focusing their attention on 
the course material and the skills they are develop- 
ing? Is there yet again a lack of equity in the treat- 
ment of different types of students? 


Improving Homework 


We are by no means suggesting that all homework 
is bad. We are stating that the purposes and assess- 
ment of homework must be taken seriously. As edu- 
cators, we should be thinking about the objectives 
of every assignment, homework included, and 
assign only that which we find meaningful in a 
larger purpose to best support the development of 
all students. Our survey has shown that the stan- 
dard student complaints about homework men- 
tioned in our introduction have merit and should 
not be ignored. 

To address students’ concerns, we have made 
some changes in our homework practices. Some of 
our successful initiatives have included selecting 
fewer books and shorter texts. Surely thematic and 
character explorations are just as possible in a 200- 
page book as a 300-page one. Why not select texts 
that require fewer hours of out-of-school reading? 
We have also built in reading time in class with 
some guided instruction. In doing so, we are no 
longer sending students out 
and expecting them to 
come to class ready to dive 
into discussions about 
assigned reading that only 
some students completed 
or understood. All students 
in this new version have 
read the text and share this 
starting point. 
This allows us time to 
model a variety of reading 
strategies to support the 
competing responsibilities 
students face when they leave the classroom. 

We have also readdressed the use of class time. 
If our goal is to have students reflect, analyze, and 
process texts, why not allot time in class for this? 
Why not communicate how important specific 
tasks are by committing class time to completing 
them? Students benefit from support, and teachers 


objectives of every 


that which we find 


common 


students. 





As educators, we should 
be thinking about the 


assignment, homework 
meaningful in a larger 


purpose to best support 
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and Neil Rigler. Results they received from over 180 
randomly selected Deerfield High School (IL) students 
are reported in bold. 








HOMEWORK SURVEY 


This information is for a study a couple of teachers are 
doing on homework as it relates to students today. We 
appreciate your assistance and ask that you answer 
each question to the best of your abilities. Thanks! 









PART ONE: BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


These questions address your participation in activities 
outside of class. If your answer depends on athletic sea- 
son or time of year, please answer as it relates to your 
busiest time. 








1. On average, how many hours per day are you com- 
mitted to extracurricular activities (school clubs, DHS 
sports teams, etc.)? 


a. 0-1 hour 36% 
b. 2-3 hours 49% 
c. 4+ hours 15% 


2. Check off any of the following activities you partici- 
pate in outside of school (this means non-DHS) 











e Family responsibilities (cooking dinner, driving sib- 
lings around) 54% 






Religious groups 33% 
e Work 39% 
e Volunteering 22% 






e Music/art/dance lessons 21% 






¢ Club sports/nonschool related sports 38% 
e Babysitting 36% 
¢ Other: 


3. On average, how many hours per week are you 
committed to these nonschool activities? 


a. O-1 hour 12% 
b. 2-3 hours 26% 
c. 4-6 hours 29% 
d. 8+ hours 33% 


















PART TWO: HOMEWORK INFORMATION 


4. Complete the following statement: | complete all of 
my homework when it is due. . . 


All of the time 47% 

¢ Most of the time 39% 
e Sometimes 11% 

e Rarely 2% 

e Never less than 1% 

















This survey was written and distributed by Buffy Sallee 


5. What factors affect the amount of homework you 
complete? (Circle as many as apply) 


a. Depends on amount—how much other home- 
work | have 65% 


b. Depends on free time during the school day 49% 
c. Depends on due date—when it's really due 55% 


d. Depends on interest—whether the assignment 
appeals to me 24% 


e. Depends on understanding—f | get the assign- 
ment and what it asks for 31% 


f. Depends on grading—whether it counts or not 
41% 
g. Depends on tiredness—how sleepy | am 46% 


h. Depends on other commitments—what | have 
going on that night 53% 


i. Depends on other distractions—computer, TV, 
Facebook 30% 


japotner 


6. What one phrase best describes your attitude toward 
English homework? (Circle one) 


a. Chance to get easy points 12.5% 

. | do what is asked and leave it at that 43% 

. It's busywork that rarely has meaning 21% 

. Interesting prompts get me thinking 11% 

. Opportunity to deepen my understanding 13% 
. It is often confusing 8% 


Go, Sh 0:0 O GS. 


. Valuable way of preparing for class discussions 
and activities 21% 


7. Have you ever referred to outside sources such as 
SparkNotes or websites with an assigned novel? 


e Yes 75% 
e No 24% 
8. If yes, how often? 
¢ Daily 5% 
e Weekly 15% 
e Monthly 6% 
e A few times a year 48% 


9. What is the main reason you head to these outside 
sources? 


e As a substitute for the reading—gives me the 
highlights 23% 


¢ To help me understand what | have read—key 
quotes, concepts 57% 


¢ To prep me before | do the reading—prereading 
12% 


OT RCI. nn las oe 
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benefit from not chasing late papers and debating 
what excuses are acceptable. 

In my (Neil’s) current senior English class, 
there is no standard night of homework. Instead, I 
use homework when I think an assignment would 
be useful, not as a matter of routine. Alfie Kohn 
advocates this approach when he writes, “We should 
change the fundamental expectation in our schools 
so that students are asked to take schoolwork home 
only when there's a reasonable likelihood that a par- 
ticular assignment will be beneficial to most of 
them. When that’s not true, they should be free to 
spend their after-school hours as they choose” (37). 
In my class, I reduced the number of texts by one 
per semester and have allotted more classroom time 
for reading. Through this, I have found that by not 
relying on homework to do the work, we are able to 
go deeper into the text as a class. Furthermore, in 
the fall when I knew students were busy with col- 
lege applications, I assigned nothing, and students 
shared that they appreciated that I respected their 
time. The students were excited that I understood 
that they had to prioritize their college applica- 
tions, and as a result of that show of respect toward 
my students, later in the year they returned the 
favor: senioritis was a less significant challenge than 
usual. I was able to gain their confidence that any 
work I did assign was meaningful and thus reaped 
more student investment in the validity of their 
homework assignment. 


Rethinking Homework 


Rethinking homework is a necessary step in improv- 
ing our teaching. Effective homework benefits stu- 
dents by taking into account their individual 
differences, while offering teachers greater control 


Buffy Sallee and Neil Rigler 


in their planning. Knowing that all students have 
had time to do the reading and complete assign- 
ments means we do not have to devote class time to 
backtracking for those who have not kept up. We 
can make important decisions about what assign- 
ments to create instead of making trivial decisions, 
such as whether a student’s excuse for late work is 
acceptable. In essence, rethinking homework takes 
us back to teaching, and to 
the question of what we 
want students to come away 
from our classes having 
learned and experienced. 

In the current system 
of assigning and valuing 
homework as part of a grade, 
are we assessing what we 
value most about our cur- 


In essence, rethinking 





riculum? Do we want students simply to have com- 
pleted a set of assignments or do we want them to 
master a set of skills and a method of listening, 
speaking, writing, and thinking? Our answer, clearly 
the latter choice, demands that we revisit how we use 
homework to achieve it. @ 
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homework takes us back 
to teaching, and to the 
question of what we want 
students to come away 
from our classes having 
learned and experienced. 


“homework” assignment 
every day of the week: 
Read for 30 minutes. If 


Amanda Stovall 


Twenty in a Year! 


Discovering a Prince 


Stovall makes an 
innovative deal with her 
students: Read 20 books 


this year and complete a 


in a Library of Frogs creative project about 


each, and there won't be 
any other homework. 
Stovall describes her 
method, the projects, how 
it succeeded, and what the 





limitations were. 





s far as homework is concerned, I 

was a late bloomer. Homework and 

responsibility did not mesh for me 

until after I had begun my univer- 

sity career. During my first year of college I was 
such a typical first-year slacker that I faked my way 
through George Eliot’s Middlemarch through a com- 
bination of memorizing Cliffs Notes and painstak- 
ingly transcribing every word my professor said 
during lecture. I passed with a 

Students havea| ©: | probably could have put 
forth just as much effort by 
actually reading the book and 
earned a B. By my junior year 
I finally figured this out, liv- 


they miss a day, they are | ing up to the adage: better late 
expected to make it up by | than never. 


Saturday—simple, and no 


reading an hour on I can relate to the plight 
of students who hate cracking 


textbooks after the final school 
bell of the day rings. While 
reading has always been an 
enjoyable pastime for me, I did not always see the 
purpose in reading many of the “literary” books put 
before me by my teachers and professors. To this day, 
I would much rather pick up a copy of Stephenie 
Meyer's Twilight than Emily Bronté’s Wuthering 
Heights. Nonetheless, as a student teacher I entered 
the classroom with well-defined and rigid expecta- 
tions of how written homework and independent 
reading would be assigned and how both would be 
completed: promptly and with the utmost effort 
clearly evident. I would even make sure I entered 
plenty of space between typed questions so that stu- 
dents would have room to write all of their thoughts 





strings attached. 


on the story du jour. Rather than a multitude of 
lines in tiny script, I found that this extra space only 
encouraged the bulk of students to craft their letters 
taller. This was, needless to say, a disappointing but 
perhaps typical student teacher discovery. 

Last fall, I walked into my job as a new teacher 
with a year of student teaching under my belt and a 
lot of pent-up frustration over hand-typed home- 
work assignments that I had spent many a late 
night meticulously composing but never saw again 
after the batches of warm, freshly copied papers 
were distributed. The frustration would not get to 
me this year, though. With my student teaching 
behind me, I had grown older, wiser, and weath- 
ered. Most importantly, I had a new strategy. 


A New Strategy for Homework 


Now, in my first year with my own classroom, my 
sophomore students are subject to experimental 
curriculum every day they show up for their English 
class. One of these experiments is not assigning 
specific homework. Rather than receive regular out- 
of-class worksheets and assigned reading from the 
textbook, students participate in a project I call 
“Twenty in a Year!” This project means that stu- 
dents have a “homework” assignment every day of 
the week: Read for 30 minutes. If they miss a day, 
they are expected to make it up by reading an hour 
on Saturday—simple, and no strings attached. 
Choose a book and read a few pages. This may be a 
meager assignment by stricter standards, but I still 
had to present it to the students under the semi- 
pretense of a bargain: Complete this reading, and I 
will never plan to send home written work or 
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assigned texts for completion. The exception to this 
rule would be contingent on an unwritten behavior 
contract: Work would be completed at home if stu- 
dents could not complete it because they were unfo- 
cused in class. Other than that, they could be sure 
that their homework was to read their choice book 
for 30 minutes before going to sleep. 

The grumbles and moans came out when stu- 
dents were informed that by reading 30 minutes 
every day, they would be completing 15 novels of 
their choosing over the course of the year, and 5 
novels together in class (the district’s required 
texts). Fifteen may seem like a lot, but if they com- 
mit to reading the required 30 minutes a night, 
then completing the books should not be a prob- 
lem. It also helps that every Friday is silent sus- 
tained reading day in class. This gives the student 
an hour to read every week, and it lets me keep 
track of what they are reading and how long it is 
taking them. Completed novels are tracked both in 
a three-ring binder I keep at my desk and on a 
sticker chart on the wall. 


Making “Twenty in a Year!" Work 


The philosophy behind the Twenty Books Project is 
straightforward: As a student teacher, I quickly tired 
of students never completing assignments despite my 
begging, pleading, threatening, and occasionally 
bribing. I decided I would save myself the headache 
during my first year as a hired teacher by implement- 
ing the independent reading assignments. Through 
the required completion of 15 self-chosen novels, I 
also hoped the students would find some authors and 
subjects they would truly enjoy reading but would 
not have stumbled upon were they only required to 
complete one or two choice books. The school librar- 
ian collaborates with me on this one: I try to take the 
students down to the library once a month to tour the 
“new books” section to get them excited about new 
titles. This causes some animosity toward my first 
period as they get first dibs at the “best” books, but it 
also serves to create excitement and competition over 
getting to check out a coveted title. The girls become 
the most competitive over books. Books, like fashion, 
come and go in trends, so they all wish to read the 
same book or series at the same time. This creates an 
unintentional book club among them as they pass 
around library and class library books (with full criti- 
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cal reviews) on completion. Thus, the project encour- 
ages an eagerness to read that many students had 
never experienced before. The 30 minutes of reading 
requirement also holds students to a standard of 
responsibility they will quickly meet as they rise into 
both the college and the work worlds. 

While the point of this project is for students 
to read for enjoyment rather than for an assessment, a 
grade must still be given to ensure accountability. I 
make each independent novel project worth 100 
points, and the final test about class novels is also 
worth 100 points. At the beginning of each quarter I 
input the columns for the independent novels into 
my online grade book so that students can easily see 
how their progression in the project affects their 
grade. When I assign grades to completed projects or 
reports, I base my grading solely on whether or not 
the student has provided enough information to suf- 
ficiently prove that he or she has read the book. 
Sometimes, if a report is too short or a project too 
vague, I hand it back and ask for more information to 
be provided. Several times this year I have had reports 
with stylistic elements and vocabulary far beyond the 
years of the student claiming authorship, and I usu- 
ally found these reports to be plagiarized directly 
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receive, but | have also 
gotten game boards, 
booklets of poetry, new 
chapters, book jackets, 
PowerPoint presentations, 
digital photo stories, and 
the old standby: posters. 


Reports are the most 
typical assessment | 


Twenty in a Year! Discovering a Prince in a Library of Frogs 


from the Internet. These projects receive zeros. It is 
this occasional problem that may lead to the require- 
ment that all novel projects and reports be completed 
in the classroom to ensure that no temptation for 
cheating is presented. I had my students sign an aca- 
demic honesty policy at the beginning of the year to 
make my stance against plagiarism clearly under- 
stood. While plagiarism and not completing an 
entire novel prior to turning in a final report are pos- 
sibilities, I still believe that the pros of the project, 
such as having a student who has never read a book 
he or she likes before come to me and excitedly pres- 
ent a title to add to the “Books We Recommend” 
chart, outweigh these negative aspects. 

It can be argued that giving assignments daily 
is impractical in a society that places so much 
pressure on students to succeed at school, sports, fam- 
ily, social networking, holding a job, and being better 
than the student sitting beside them. Eliminating 
homework completely, though, gives students the 
false notion that life is compartmentalized, when it’s 
not. Sometimes work must be taken home or com- 
pleted on a Saturday afternoon and students who 
believe they can abandon responsibilities when it is 
convenient to them will be met 
with the shock of failure when 
they enter university or the 
workforce. This is why I always 
remind students that if they 
have a baseball game or an 
extra-long shift at work on a 
Wednesday, they can easily 
make up their reading on a slow 
Saturday or Sunday afternoon, 
rather than let them believe 
their other responsibilities allow 
them to sidestep school work. 
Teaching responsibility and time management is a 
nice bonus of the reading project. I feel it is my role to 
ensure that students improve their reading and com- 
prehension skills while helping them become both 
responsible students and devoted readers, all by means 
of one seemingly sneaky tactic—the choice novel. 





The Importance of Students’ Choice 


For “Twenty in a Year!” students are allowed to 
choose almost any printed material of any length 
they want—fiction, nonfiction, how-to manuals (the 


hunting and fishing books are popular with boys), 
essay collections, anthologies of short stories or 
poetry, or even scripts. I exclude any sort of picture or 
comic books—several students were under the hope- 
ful impression I would count children’s books as a 
novel; sadly, this was not the case—although, due to 
their popularity and increasing complexity, I am 
considering allowing a limited number of manga 
books to be approved reading for next year. I count 
one book as approximately 150 pages, so if a student 
opted to read Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables, 1 would 
count that as more than one book; often the number 
of books I would count a lengthy novel as is depen- 
dent on the demonstrated reading ability of the stu- 
dent. On completion of the novel, students are 
expected to submit a report or project reflective of 
their reading. I keep a folder by our class library with 
project ideas, and I also distribute a list of acceptable 
projects at the beginning of the year. This three-page 
list provides extensive options if they cannot devise a 
project on their own. Reports are the most typical 
assessment I receive, but I have also gotten game 
boards, booklets of poetry, new chapters, book jack- 
ets, PowerPoint presentations, digital photo stories, 
and the old standby: posters. Some students took 
projects that I had assigned for class novels, such as 
M&M posters and “Spheres of Meaning” projects, as 
templates for their choice novel projects. With a 
choice of project, students have less anxiety over 
completing the books because if they like to write, 
they know they can simply write up a report, and if 
they don’t like to write, they know they can com- 
plete a project that is more creative or visually ori- 
ented. While many students opted to do the same 
type of assessment for each novel, I did not feel the 
need to require a variety of projects, as I did not want 
the students to feel as though the assessment was a 
chore, and there is ample opportunity to require a 
diversity of assessment with the school’s required 
reading list. The due dates for these projects are 
always a few days before the end of the quarter, and 
they can be turned in at any time prior to that. A 
small number of my avid readers finished all the 
required choice novels by second quarter! Because 
these students enjoyed reading without my encour- 
agement, they continued to read, and sometimes 
turn in extra projects, throughout the year. Most stu- 
dents have also come to look forward to silent-read 
Friday because it’s a relaxing way to start the week- 
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BOOK IN AN OATMEAL BOX 


Choose a book report container. The container could 
be a paper bag, a manila envelope, a soup can, ora 
cereal box. Decorate the container to convey some 
of the scenes, details, elements, or themes found in 
the book. When the container is complete, find or 
create at least five things that share information 
about some of the book's literary elements—plot, 
setting, characters, conflicts, climax, or resolution. 
For example, if | read a book set in India, | could dec- 
orate an envelope with a landscape and include a let- 
ter from a character, some illustrated postcards, etc. 


CHARACTER DIARY 


Take on the persona of 1-2 characters in your novel. 
Create diary entries that detail who the character is, 
what that character feels, and how that character 
reacts to what happens in the plot. 


COMIC BOOK 


Turn a book, or part of it, into a comic book, complete 
with comic-style illustrations and dialogue bubbles. 


DIRECTOR'S PACKET 


You're a director and you want to turn this book into 
a movie. Create a proposal packet that contains a 
brief screenplay, character descriptions, wardrobe 
recommendations, locations for shooting, what the 
soundtrack would be and why, notes about the 
atmosphere you wish to create and how you plan to 
create it using light, camera angles, and dialogue. Be 
creative! 


CHARACTER RESUMES 


Use a résumé template (many are available for free 
online) to create résumés for a few characters. The 
résumé should include a statement of the applicant's 
goals and a detailed account of his or her experience 
and outside interests; rely on the book to provide 
this information. 


TRAVEL BROCHURE 


Create a brochure about the setting of your book. Be 
sure to make indications that demonstrate you are 
familiar with the book's plot and characters as well. 






































end without any pressure about tests, due dates, or 


reviled grammar work. 


Obstacles to “Twenty in a Year!” 


As this is a new curriculum for both the students 
and me, there have been some obstacles to overcome 
in getting students who do not like to read to accept 
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the project and participate in it. One student, Jacob, 
refused to read a book first quarter and accepted 
zeros on his final grade report. His mind was 
changed, though, when a librarian helped him find 
a nonfiction book on his career of choice: trucking. 
Similar successes have been achieved with the Alex 
Rider and Eragon series, as well as books by Ellen 
Hopkins, Sharon Draper, Lemony Snicket, Stephe- 
nie Meyers, Jack Kerouac, Stephen Chbosky, Mike 
Lupica, and Lisa Harrison. 

As previously mentioned, another major 
obstacle and thorn in many an English teacher’s 
side is plagiarism. There are students who believe 
that rather than read a book, they can simply 
Google the book, cut and paste the first article that 
comes up, and pass this off as a report. At least two 
students even pulled “reports” straight from the 
comments section of an Amazon.com book review. 
Luckily, this tactic is easily busted with the use of a 
simple search engine. Hopefully learning the conse- 
quences of plagiarism early in their academic career 
instills in the students who attempt it the knowl- 
edge that plagiarism will never substitute for real 
work. I keep their signed academic honesty forms 
on file so that a copy can be included with the 
returned report. 

Then there are the students who did not 
believe that they were capable of reading 20 books 
in a year. To document what book each student 
read, I kept a chart with columns for the book title, 
author, quarter read, project, the grade, and how 
many books the title counted for. Several students 
asked to have their sheets as a souvenir of their 
accomplishment at the end of the year. After fits 
and turns, some of the project’s most ardent oppo- 
nents have been surprised as they discover that if 
they read a book they enjoy, then the reading is easy 
and goes by quickly. To keep students motivated, I 
made certificates for students who had completed 
the required novels by the end of the first semester 
and had the principal sign them and ceremoniously 
distribute them to students in class. 

If I were to implement this project in a class- 
room of students with lower reading scores, I would 
modify the project to include fewer choice novels. 
The modified project would be structured around 
reading one choice book every four weeks, with an 
in-class choice book “exam” at the end of the four 
weeks. The “exam” would be one of the project or 
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Having students come to 
me and announce that 
they have found an 
author whose work they 


can’t put down is the 
highlight of this project. 
Many of the books 
students suggest to me 


Twenty in a Year! Discovering a Prince in a Library of Frogs 


report ideas that can be completed with limited sup- 
plies, and I would distribute one project per student 
randomly. If they read the 
book, then creating a board 
game or a brochure about the 
book with enough information 
to demonstrate comprehension 
should not be an issue. 


The Goal: Students 
Who Love to Read 


Having students come to me 
and announce that they have 
found an author whose work 
they can’t put down is the high- 
light of this project. Many of 
the books students suggest to me become personal 
favorites, and it’s an amazing moment when I can dis- 


become personal 
favorites. 





cuss characters, motivation, and plot with a student. 
Lessening the amount of homework assignments I 


have to grade, except for the book projects that come 
in sporadically throughout the quarter—still not as 
bad as 150 papers every few days—is also a plus for 
me. My students consistently favor authors that 
appeal to their interests, such as Robert Murphy’s 
The Pond for boys and Meg Cabot’s books about the 
lives of young girls, after discovering their works 
on the class or library bookshelves. If these stu- 
dents take away anything from the blunderings of 
their first-year English teacher, I hope it is the 
knowledge that there is a book for everyone if they 
“kiss enough frogs,” as the proverb goes. With that 
being said, I need to go preorder the fourth book in 
Stephenie Meyer's series so that come August, I 
will have plenty to talk about with my new group 
of sophomores—something I look forward to just 
as eagerly as the book itself. ) 


Note 


1. See the English Journal website for examples of the 
project assignments at http://www.ncte.org/journals/ej. 


Amanda Stovall is in her second year of teaching tenth-grade English at Cabot High School in Cabot, Arkansas. She 
received both her BA in English literature and creative writing and her MA in teaching from the University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, and after years of travel as an army brat she has settled in Little Rock. She may be reached at 


amandastovall@gmail.com. 


RITETHINK CONK 


Adopting the persona of a fictional character allows studen 
to use analytical skills to go beyond the basics in the book. 


ts to demonstrate comprehension while asking them 
“Book Report Alternative: A Character's Letter to the 


Editor,” like the Character Diary activity Stovall includes in her sidebar, asks students to assume the persona of a 
character from a book that they have read and write a persuasive letter to the editor of a newspaper from that 
character's perspective, focusing on a specific issue or situation explored in the novel. http://www.readwritethink 
.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=930 
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Constructing Complexity: 
Using Reading Levels to 
Differentiate Reading 
Comprehension Activities 


This secondary English 
teacher suggests specific 
methods for employing 
George Hillocks Jr’s 
reading levels to raise 
students’ reading 
comprehension and 
support higher order 
thinking skills. 








remember a class when I had asked 
my students to discuss in small 
groups how Edgar Allan Poe sug- 
gests a judgment of the main char- 
acter in “The Cask of Amontillado.” During the 
discussion it became clear to me that the students 
couldn’t come to consensus because they had no 
grasp of the narrator’s explanations of his motiva- 
tions and actions. The implied judgment about the 
narrator hinges on him having coldly plotted and 
carried out a murder motivated by some slight, 
unintentional insult. It was clear to me that my 
students needed support at lower levels of compre- 
hension, probably because of Poe’s syntactic com- 
plexity and archaic language. I halted the task I had 
initially set for them and asked them to revisit the 
story looking for the details that had to have been 
in place for the narrator’s plan to work. Once 
engaged in this simpler task, students began to see 
connections between the events and make judg- 
ments about what kind of person would engage in 
such a plan. Earlier in my career, an adjustment in 
mid-lesson like this would only have occurred 
through happenstance, and would just have likely 
ended in chaos as in productive work for students. 
On this day, however, I could see where the break- 
down was occurring and the plan for adjustment 
was almost automatic. All I had to do was find a 
task at a lower reading level that would allow the 
students to construct a meaningful mental model of 
the text and allow them to build on that model. 
The reading levels that provided me with a 
specific framework for a task that would match the 
students’ current levels of comprehension and pro- 
vide support for thinking at higher levels derive from 
a set of question types established as a hierarchy by 


George Hillocks Jr. and Larry H. Ludlow in American 
Educational Research Journal in 1984. As an English 
teacher, Hillocks developed Reading Level Invento- 
ries to determine his students’ ability to make increas- 
ingly complex inferences about fiction. A Reading 
Level Inventory asks students to read a short piece of 
fiction and to answer seven levels of increasingly 
complex questions about the text. The levels as Hill- 
ocks describes them are outlined in Figure 1. 

The first three levels deal with information 
that is literally stated in the text. These levels of 
stated information are distinguished by the specific- 
ity and amount of information students must man- 
age in order to comprehend. Levels four through 
seven deal with information that is implied in a text. 
These levels are distinguished not only by the 
amount of information but also by the number of 
abstractions involved—beginning with a simple 
inference based on a single detail (Level 4), moving 
through complex generalizations based on multiple 
inferences (Level 5), to application of those general- 
izations to situations beyond the text (Level 6), to 
generalizations about the structure of the text itself 
(Level 7). When I give a Reading Level Inventory to 
my students, it includes a small number of con- 
structed response items at each of these levels 
arranged from simplest to most complex. Scoring 
student responses to the items, it is immediately 
clear at what level their ability to articulate their 
comprehension breaks down. Without relying too 
heavily on the validity of the inventory, I can iden- 
tify a general range of activities that would be wor- 
thy of a student’s attention and provide a high 
likelihood of success. Using reading levels as a 
framework has allowed me to focus on the students, 
their work, and their thinking. 
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Constructing Complexity: Using Reading Levels to Differentiate Reading Comprehension Activities 





FIGURE 1. Reading Levels (Hillocks) 





Level 1 





Basic Stated Information: Questions about literal 
information that is prominent and repeated, that is 
important to high levels of understanding; that 
information without which you cannot understand or 
enjoy the text in any meaningful way. 





Level 2 





Key Details: Questions about details that are important 
to the twists and turns of the plot. Details that are so 
significant that they are likely only mentioned once. 





Level 3 





Stated Relationships: Questions that require readers to 
locate and repeat a relationship that is stated in the 
text. 





Level 4 





Simple Implied Relationships: Questions that require 
readers to make a single inference by dealing with 
denotative and connotative clues and relating information 
to personal experience and prior knowledge. 





Level 5 





Complex Implied Relationships: Questions that require 
readers to discern a pattern among a variety of 
inference and draw an appropriate conclusion. 





Level 6 





Author's Generalization: Questions that require readers 
to propose a generalization about the nature of the 
human condition that may be inferred from this text. 





Level 7 





Structural Generalization: Questions that require 
readers to articulate how the parts for the work 
function together to generate certain effects. 





As I struggle to promote independence and 
reduce students’ reliance on my questions and writ- 
ing prompts, I have used Hillocks’s hierarchy to 
describe a set of leveled response types (FitzPatrick). 
Using leveled response writing and leveled quizzes, 
I can provide students with clear models of com- 
plex thinking, accurate assessments of their current 
level of performance, and meaningful feedback 
about their next steps. When students write 
responses to literature, I provide them with descrip- 
tions of activities that would demonstrate perfor- 
mance at particular levels (see fig. 2). 


These descriptions allow students to develop 
and demonstrate the increasing complexity of their 
comprehension. Applying those tools to a variety 
of engaging reading tasks maintains high levels of 
interest. Even students reading different books 
they have chosen for themselves can engage in 
small-group work by focusing on the reading lev- 
els and related activities. Students reading a vari- 
ety of texts can work together to discuss a common 
theme or concept in the literature, to examine the 
complexity of their response writing, to apply the 
criteria for responses at appropriate levels, and to 
suggest next steps to increase the complexity of 
construction. 

After reading assignments, I routinely give 
two-question quizzes to provide quick information 
about the level at which the students are compre- 
hending a text. The purpose of the quiz is to imme- 
diately assess who is reading and understanding 
the text, who is reading but not comprehending, 
and who is not completing the assigned reading. 
For example, asking two open-ended questions 
after reading “The Framing Game” by Paul Bishop, 
a short story in which Tommy is framed by a mem- 
ber of an opposing team for stealing basketball 
shoes, I can immediately identify the three relevant 
groupings. Asking the questions “What is the evi- 
dence against Tommy?” and “How does Tommy 
prove that he is innocent?” will determine imme- 
diately the current levels of comprehension in the 
class. Students can answer the questions at a low 
level with a list of details related to Tommy’s guilt 
and innocence. At a higher level, they can charac- 
terize the kinds of information used against Tommy 
and his general strategy for disproving it. Students 
who have not read the assignment have a difficult 
time faking appropriate responses. Whatever the 
results, I get good information about students’ 
current level of facility with the stated information 
in this text. If the results from the quiz demon- 
strate that a group of students have read the story 
but are struggling with distinguishing between 
relevant and irrelevant details (a level two skill), I 
can group them together and engage them in a 
task targeted at a level at which they are likely to 
succeed. For example, in response to the question 
“How does Tommy prove his innocence?” Erica 
wrote the following: 
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FIGURE 2. Reading Levels 


Level 


Level 7 
Structural 
Generalization 


Level 6 
Application 
of Generalization 


Level 5 
Generalization 
and Evaluation 


Level 4 
Inference 


Level 3 
Reasons and 
Explanations, Cause 
and Effect 


Level 2 
Turning Points, 
Key Details 


Level 1 
People, Location, 
Action 


The Dolbert boy put the shoes in Tommy’s locker 
when they went to go spray paint the school. He 
broke into Tommy’s locker, then he put his lock 
on there. Tommy remembered that the man that 


Activities That Demonstrate On-Level Performance 


Support a generalization about the purpose of literary elements used in the story. 
Explain how the author's generalization is supported by the structure of the story. 
Connect literary techniques to a generalization about human experience. 

“The author uses . . . to suggest that...” 


Support a generalization about the world using evidence from the text. 
Apply the generalizations suggested in the text to the world. 
Demonstrate the implications of the author's representation of the world. 
“The story suggests that people who . . . will find that..." 

“The story suggests that when people .. . they must...” 


Demonstrate the implied connection between several details from various places 
in the text. 


Generalize about a major change in a character. 
Generalize about implied comparisons or contrasts. 
“Throughout the story .. ." 


Explain the implication of a particular statement in the text. 
e Unstated cause or effect 

¢ Unstated judgment of a character 

¢ Motivation for a single action 

“You can tell... when..." 

“The real reason that...” 


Re-explain a connection stated in the text. 
e Cause or effect 

¢ Similarity or contrast 

e Reason why 

“The narrator explains that...” 

“The reason why...” 


Determine which events change the course of the story. Distinguish between important 
and irrelevant information. Identify facts that have the greatest impact on the plot. 


“Everything changes when..." 
“They can't go back once..." 
“You have to remember that...” 


List the basics of who is in the story, what people are doing, where they are. Restate 
important information. Identify major revelations. 


e Who, what, where, or when 
¢ Character information 

e Action 

“What we know so far...” 


surprised them was Eddie’s older brother. Dolbert 
boy knew that he could frame Tommy, and by 
doing this he would not be able to play in the 
game. The other team would win. 
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complex constructions. 


If we want students 

to engage in complex 
constructions of meaning, 
they have to see and 
understand models | <.. 


provide a framework 


Constructing Complexity: Using Reading Levels to Differentiate Reading Comprehension Activities 


Erica has clearly read and remembered the story, as 
all of the details she provides are accurate; however, 
she has not answered the question. She has provided 
the explanation of what actually happened, but she 
does not explain how Tommy goes about proving 
his innocence. In this case, 
based on what I have seen from 
her pretest and her response 
writing, I suspect that Erica 
can tell me important infor- 
mation about the story, but 
independently 
apply criteria to determine 
which details are relevant to a 
particular answer. I can ask her 
to work with other students to 
identify the end result of the 
story and gather details that 
contribute to that outcome. 
With the instructions “Make a 
list of only the events that absolutely have to hap- 


cannot 


of appropriately 
The reading levels 


for increasingly 
complex models. 





pen for Tommy to prove his innocence,” the stu- 
dents can go through the story applying these 
criteria, selecting relevant details. Another group, 
on the other hand, may well be working at a level 
where they are making and supporting inferences 
about characters in the story (Level 4). In response 
to the same question Aigner wrote the following: 


He goes to Eddie and tells him what his brother did 
then playing fire with fire framing him with spray 
cans, making Jammer tell the whole story. He asks 
questions about how Mr. S. got the tape and how 
the lock wasn’t his and what made the Shoe Depot 
say to go to Tommy’s locker and not Spider's. 


In contrast to Erica, Aigner demonstrates that she 
understands the means by which Tommy went 
about proving his innocence, which means that she 
has made inferences about Tommy’s motives for 
asking the questions that he asks. I can group her 
with other students and ask them to identify what 
knowledge Tommy must have had at various points 
in the story for his plan to work. This requires them 
to consider the details of the plan and infer what 
information he must have had at that point to 
understand his situation. The students will be 
engaged in relevant and respectful tasks with a high 
likelihood of engagement and success. In each case I 
am simply applying activities that scaffold think- 


ing at a particular level to the comprehension 
demands of a particular text. 


Modeling Complex Thinking 


When examined as levels of comprehension rather 
than a set of question types, the descriptions of the 
reading levels provide a scaffold of increasingly com- 
plex constructions that can be used to measure and 
guide student thinking. If we want students to engage 
in complex constructions of meaning, they have to see 
and understand models of appropriately complex con- 
structions. The reading levels provide a framework 
for increasingly complex models. A student who 
needs support in constructing stated relationships can 
use a barbell organizer to separate the discreet ideas in 
a sentence and use a connecting word to describe the 
connection between them (see fig. 3). 

Students who can find, track, and restate cause 
and effect relationships in a text (Level 3) but have 
trouble with making inferences can practice finding 
and selecting significant stated relationships and 
then support each other in using the “When she 
says... you can tell . . .” construction to make 
reasonable inferences about those relationships. If 
students are successfully making simple inferences 
(Level 4), I can provide focused and repeatable 
activities that support making generalizations based 
on multiple inferences. A sentence stem that begins 
with “Throughout the story .. .” and a graphic 
organizer that asks for a generalization and three 
supporting inferences will provide the external sup- 
port that will help students internalize a new and 
more complex construction (see fig. 4). 





FIGURE 3. Barbell Organizer for “Kimchee and 
Cornbread” (Covington and Lee) 





“If we were to survive as roommates, it would be 


necessary to educate ourselves” (51). 
We would survive if | We educate 
as roommates ourselves 
We wanted 


to survive as 
roommates 


It would be 
necessary to 


educate ourselves 
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FIGURE 4. “Throughout the Story . . .” Graphic Organizer for “Blue Diamond" (Shusterman) 





Rough Generalization: “Throughout the story . . .” 


Quinn takes unnecessary risks 





EVENT 


EVENT 





EVENT 





Quinn leaves a message on Doug's 
parents’ answering machine saying 


he has kidnapped him. bank account. 


Quinn shows Doug that he has 
withdrawn money from his parents’ 


Quinn shows Doug the pistol in his 
glove box. 





INFERENCE 


INFERENCE 


INFERENCE 





Quinn leaves the message so that 
they can't go back and pretend 
nothing has happened. 





Quinn shows Doug that he has 
withdrawn the money, shows that 
he's doing things he can't hide later. 


Quinn shows Doug the pistol to 
convince Doug that he is serious, but 
also to make his attempt 
preventable. 








Complex Generalization: “Throughout the story . .. because/so that. . .” 


Quinn takes unnecessary risks that get Doug's attention, so that Doug will notice that he is suicidal. 





The examples presented here are neither par- 
ticularly innovative nor unusual. The important 
thing is that they are presented at a particular time 
to a targeted group of students for whom the activity 
is intended to work as a bridge from their current 
level of performance to a higher level of complexity. 

Good assessment gives all the relevant parties 
accurate and understandable information about 
where the students are headed, where they are now, 
and how they can close the gap. Students cannot 
apply the effort necessary to improve if they cannot 
see clear models of increased complexity and under- 
stand manageable strategies to close the gap. Pro- 
viding students with an understanding of the levels 
gives them meaningful feedback about their prog- 
ress no matter where they are in the hierarchy. The 
levels provide me with objective language to describe 
the complexity of student expression and to suggest 
what to do to move to the next level. 


Meaningful Pretest Results 


A Reading Level Inventory (RLI) provides immedi- 
ate meaningful results to which I can respond. 
Based on what I find out about students from an 
RLI, I can structure activities that target the stu- 
dents’ zones of proximal development. Results from 
an RLI tell me what the students can and can’t do 
independently in terms of constructing responses to 
a text equivalent to what they are likely to encoun- 


ter in class. I can adjust the grouping of students or 
the kinds of class activities they will engage in. I 
can make informed decisions about the level of 
complexity and inferential load embedded in dis- 
cussion questions, graphic organizers, or enrich- 
ment activities. I can make reasonable predictions 
about the amount of differentiation that will be 
necessary. Most often the spread of student achieve- 
ment on the pretest is wide, and I respond with 
flexible grouping options so that students work at 
different times in leveled groups and in mixed 
groups. On rare occasions the results will show a 
fairly narrow band, and I use the levels to ratchet 
up instruction while paying close attention to the 
few inevitable outliers: the students who will likely 
feel left behind by the rest of the class. 


Meaningful Formative Assessment 


Using the reading levels, I informally assess stu- 
dents’ performance on a regular, even daily, basis. 
As a literature teacher, I use the reading levels to 
guide students’ response writing so that I can see 
daily evidence of the level of comprehension they 
are achieving. More importantly, they have a way to 
gauge the complexity of their responses and clear 
suggestions for “next steps” to move to the next 
level. Students working in small groups can discuss 
each others’ responses and work together to move 
each response to a more complex level. 
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Although they may be 


organizer and follow my 
instructions mechanically, 
if the task is too many 


students cannot articulate 
an understanding of the 


information into an 


levels beyond their 
independent performance, 


Constructing Complexity: Using Reading Levels to Differentiate Reading Comprehension Activities 


The hierarchy provides clear means to attend 
to the low levels of comprehension quickly, and 
direction as to what to do next. The reliability of 
these indicators frees me from believing that I have 
to assess student mastery of every important detail 
in a text. A few well-designed, low-level questions 
will be enough to determine which students are 
comprehending the text at the 
levels of basic stated informa- 
tion, key details, and stated 
relationships, and whether the 
class would benefit from more 


able to gather the 


time and support at this level. 
If students demonstrate the 
ability to make simple infer- 
ences about the subject matter 
of the text, it is highly likely 
that they understand a large 
amount of the stated informa- 
tion in the text and I need not 
waste time reviewing and clar- 





activity. 


ifying the simpler material. 

With a brief reading level quiz, I get good 
information about students’ current level of facility 
with the stated information in a text. An open- 
ended quiz provides much more information than a 
multiple-choice quiz asking students to identify 
correct answers. It requires the same amount of 
class time and less prep time. With relatively few 
iterations of this kind of quiz, I can target the ques- 
tions at levels appropriate for my assessment pur- 
poses. The process of taking the quiz, trading 
answers among students, discussing a variety of 
appropriate responses, and assigning a grade pro- 
vides a valuable comprehension check for the stu- 
dents. The quiz provides an immediate reward for 
those who have done the reading and a source of 
actionable information for me about who compre- 
hends what is in this text. In combination with a 
more comprehensive pretest, and frequent leveled 
response writing, brief reading level quizzes become 
a powerful tool for me and my students to deter- 
mine exactly how well they are managing the com- 
prehension demands of the text. 


Structure for Teacher-Led Activities 


Beyond its value as a framework for assessment, the 
hierarchy provides a clear structure for designing in- 


class activities. Targeting activities at an appropriate 
level of complexity and providing students with 
clear next-steps is a delicate and difficult process. 

Using the reading levels, I design activities 
that lead students to articulate more and more com- 
plex ideas. Discussion prompts, think and search 
activities, and graphic organizers target specific 
reading levels. Experience has taught me that no 
matter how carefully designed an activity is, if I 
move more than two or three levels beyond the stu- 
dents’ current reading level, I leave students behind. 
Although they may be able to gather the informa- 
tion into an organizer and follow my instructions 
mechanically, if the task is too many levels beyond 
their independent performance, students cannot 
articulate an understanding of the activity. A much 
more fertile area for intellectual work is the area 
just one or two levels above student independence: 
the area in which students cannot perform indepen- 
dently but can engage meaningfully with a little 
support from an artificial structure, from peers, or 
from me. 

The reading levels target specific skills that 
lead toward authentic independent performance. 
The highest levels constitute the skills of literary 
analysis: the ability to describe and critique an 
author’s use of literary techniques to suggest a com- 
ment about life, the world, or human experience. 
Besides providing some much-needed clarity about 
the skills of higher order thinking, the reading lev- 
els suggest specific targeted activities and miniles- 
sons to bridge gaps. The levels not only provide a 
means for teachers to assess and adjust but also a 
framework for shifting control to students. 

My understanding of the levels has freed me 
from the burden of feeling that students are depen- 
dent on me for meaningful access to literature. For 
the first years of my teaching career, I considered it 
my responsibility to find the one best way to intro- 
duce and teach each text. I constantly struggled to 
find unique and engaging ways to introduce stu- 
dents to each text and to create a process whereby 
they would discover the same understanding that I 
had of the text. Inevitably this put me at the center 
of learning in my classroom, made me the gatekeeper 
of meaning, and prevented me from developing a 
student-centered classroom. When my plans went 
awry, or when lessons bogged down, I had no specific 
strategy for diagnosis or remedy. Unless I struck 
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upon a workable solution by accident, I gave up in 
frustration, either abandoning the lesson or telling 
students what they ought to think. Now, using the 
reading levels as a framework, I can identify at which 
level student comprehension breaks down. I have a 
framework for simplifying the activities or for tatch- 
eting them up to more complex levels. 

The example from the beginning of this article 
illustrates a related and vitally important point. 
Achievement on an RLI should never be considered 
a static measure of student ability. Rather, it is 
extremely likely that students can and do engage in 
more complex thinking about texts with which they 


are familiar and that they find easy to read. Student © 


performance on an RLI should be considered a mea- 
sure of their facility in articulating comprehension 
of a particular text. The usefulness of the results 
depends on the likelihood that students will read 
texts with predictably similar demands in terms of 
reading purpose and inferential load. More impor- 
tant than determining a specific level of performance 
for an individual student is modeling the kinds of 
complex thinking demanded by high-level engage- 
ment in texts. Students with an understanding of 
the reading levels have a means to monitor their 
comprehension and to adjust their purpose for read- 
ing to match the demands of a text. For example, 
students reading Hawthorne for the first time (as 
many high school juniors do) might find themselves 
lost and distracted. They might well be aware that 
sentence length, unconventional construction, and 
archaic language are causing their problems but 
have no idea how to adjust. A student with an aware- 
ness of the reading levels will have a way to respond. 
By targeting a lower level skill, students can adjust 
their purpose for reading and construct simpler, but 


Declan FitzPatrick 


still meaningful, mental models of the text. This 
kind of concrete strategy increases the likelihood 


that students will persevere 
and make some useful sense 
of what they are reading. 
Metacognitive readers 
have knowledge of them- 
selves, knowledge of their 
tasks, and ways to monitor 
comprehension and prog- 
tess toward their reading 
goals. The reading levels 
provide a framework for 





More important than 
determining a specific 
level of performance for 
an individual student is 
modeling the kinds of 
complex thinking 
demanded by high-level 
engagement in texts. 


guiding students to think about all three of these 
areas. Using the reading levels to guide instruction 
allows teachers to engage all students in respectful 
tasks that promote independence and move toward 
proficient performance. This is the definition of dif- 


ferentiated instruction. G 
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Model reading strategies for students with “Focus on First Lines: Increasing Comprehension through Prediction 
Strategies." The lesson begins by demonstrating how to navigate the various parts of a literature anthology 

and then shifts to provide an explicit think-aloud example that models how to read and analyze the first line of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's “Young Goodman Brown." After exploring this passage as a group, students move to 
independent or group analysis of beginning sentences from other works of fiction. The lesson’s modeling process 
provides the kind of scaffolding that helps readers move from lower to higher levels of reading comprehension. 
http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=834 
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articulate, witty young 
man whose papers read 
like cardboard. He did 


writing” in which he, like 
many students, parroted 
back everything | had 


Rebecca Gemmell 


Encouraging Student 
Voice in Academic 


Writing 


Using “Writer’s Notebooks,” 
Rebecca Gemmell’s 
students are able to engage 
personal opinions in their 
literary essays. The 
students write with more 
zeal, resulting in more 


enjoyable reading for their 





teacher. 





The Problem: Bored Students, 
Boring Papers 


At the end of each school day, I would dutifully 
pack my twelfth graders’ British Literature essays 
into my canvas workbag and cart them from my 
English classroom to my car to my house and then 
back again. All the while, the essays remained 
unread. I would find any excuse to put off reading 
those papers: cleaning the toilet, picking up my 
dog’s poop, talking to a telemarketer. 

English teachers have to read student essays, 
of course. Having taught for ten years, I knew 
this and eventually I’'d buckle down and grade 
them. But as a fellow of the 
San Diego Area Writing Proj- 
ect (SDAWP), a supposedly 
“good” writing teacher and 


Here was a bright, 


writer myself, I was supposed 
to look forward to reading stu- 
dents’ work, not dread it. I 
definitely had a problem. 
What frustrated me 
about the essays I was getting, 
and why I procrastinated 
reading them, was that they 
all sounded the same, not at 
all like the lively, diverse group of students I 
enjoyed working with in my classroom in Escon- 
dido, California. Take Jacob, for instance. Here 
was a bright, articulate, witty young man whose 
papers read like cardboard. He did what I call 
“robot writing” in which he, like many students, 
parroted back everything I had said in class about 
The Canterbury Tales or Macbeth. 1 wanted to hear 


what | call “robot 





said in class. 


what Jacob had to say, but I wasn’t hearing his 
voice or ideas in his writing. 

That was, until he wrote his paper on why he 
thought poetry was outdated and irrelevant. After an 
in-depth study of the Romantics, I asked students to 
read and respond to Bruce Wexlet’s essay “Poetry Is 
Dead. Does Anybody Care?” in an effort to incorpo- 
fate more nonfiction and argumentative writing into 
my British Literature course. Jacob’s poetry paper 
was different from the rest of his work—it was a 
pleasure to read. In this paper, I could hear the witty 
boy who sat in the first row on my left, the boy with 
whom I enjoyed joking and with whom I debated 
theories about the TV show Lost. In fact, he made 
reference to Lost in his paper. He knew he could get 
me, his reader, with a reference to Lost because, in 
reality, I would rather watch Lost than read poetry, 
too, just as he was trying to argue. In this paper, 
Jacob finally had something to say and he was aware 
of how to persuade his audience, making a difference 
in the content of his paper. 

Intuitively I knew I was onto something. 
What I had found with Jacob held true with many 
of my other students. In general, I got more pas- 
sionate and convincing arguments from students 
when I asked them to write about their connections 
and reactions to texts and their themes rather than 
when I asked them to write about character analy- 
sis, tone, and symbolism, for example. 

At the same time, I worried whether I was 
doing the right thing for my students. After all, 
wasn't English all about literary analysis, as per the 
Advanced Placement (AP) exam? That is what other 
English teachers in my department were focusing 
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on, particularly style analysis. Literary analysis 
essays were what I had written in high school and 
in college as an English major. I wanted students to 
be prepared for college. 


Changing My Approach: 
Putting Students’ Ideas First 


My fears were allayed when I joined the California 
Writing Project’s (CWP) Improving Students’ Aca- 
demic Writing (SAW) program. The goal of ISAW, 
which began in 1999, is to improve the achieve- 
ment of nontraditionally college-bound students, 
such as minority and second language students, 
through teacher professional development. 

As part of the ISAW program, students rou- 
tinely practice writing to prompts from the Univer- 
sity of California’s placement exam, the Analytic 
Writing Placement Exam (AWPE), formerly the 
Subject A Exam. The exam requires students to read 
a short nonfiction selection and then respond to the 
reading. The prompt directs students to (1) discuss 
the author’s ideas, and (2) discuss the extent to which 
the exam taker agrees with the author. Students may 
draw on their personal experiences and observations 
as well as the reading itself to support their views. 

When I learned that the UC system measures 
students’ readiness for college-level writing by ask- 
ing them to express their opinion and that personal 
experience could be a major source of evidence, I 
felt empowered to follow my initial hunch and 
encourage student voice in academic writing. Stu- 
dents should respond to authors’ ideas, I came to 
learn, especially if we are preparing them for college. 
According to a survey conducted by the University 
of California, “College faculty assign writing to get 
to know how students think, to help students 
engage critically and thoughtfully with course read- 
ings, to demonstrate what students understand 
from lectures, to structure and guide their inquiry, 
to encourage independent thinking, and to invite 
them into the on-going intellectual dialogue that 
characterizes higher education” (5). College stu- 
dents are expected to respond to others’ ideas and 
express their own. As Gerald Graff and Cathy 
Birkenstein explain in their book They Say, I Say: 
The Moves That Matter in Academic Writing, the put- 
pose of college-level writing is to enter into conver- 
sations about academic topics and issues (ix). 


Rebecca Gemmell 


As a result of the new understanding, I boldly 
banished traditional literary analysis papers that asked 
students, for example, to analyze Macbeth as a tragic 
hero, a move that raised a few eyebrows in my depart- 
ment. But being part of ISAW, a statewide inquiry 
initiative, gave me the confidence and authority to 
proceed. I wanted my seniors to be truly prepared for 
college, so I invited them to share their beliefs about 
the topics and issues the literature we studied raised. 
And I never looked back. I modeled my study ques- 
tions and writing assignments after the AWPE 
prompts. I put students’ ideas front and center. 

For the students this approach was a major 
departure from their previous English experiences. 
In surveying my students, I 
found that 55% described 
my English class as dis- 
tinctly different from their 
other English classes. “We 
have always learned to write 
about the author's opinion 


Surprisingly, in the 


would love the 


focus. | assumed they 


beginning at least, many 
students resisted this new 


and not give our own. Oh 
but how that changed,” Jeff 
explains in his end-of-the- 
year reflection. Many stu- 


opportunity to express 
their opinions in their 
formal essays. In reality, 
they didn’t want to have 


dents described their other 
classes as book-focused and 
senior year as opinion-fo- 





to think that hard. 


cused. Matt states, “In this class, we did not always 
write about books and their underlying meanings. 
We wrote about real issues and gave our opinions 
on them.” 

Surprisingly, in the beginning at least, many 
students resisted this new focus. I assumed they 
would love the opportunity to express their opin- 
ions in their formal essays. In reality, they didn’t 
want to have to think that hard. They wanted me to 
tell them what to write. It was easier that way. And 
it was what they were used to. They didn’t believe 
that it was OK to express their opinion in an “aca- 
demic” essay. They’d been taught that there was no 
place for personal opinion, only analysis. The shift 
in focus was especially difficult for students who 
had previously been in honors and AP classes. 


Using the Writer's Notebook 


A turning point was the introduction of the Writ- 
er’s Notebook at the beginning of second semester. 
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| wanted students to 
think critically and to 
share their perspectives 
through their writing. 
And | shared mine. | 
wrote every day along 
with the students to 


thinking and writing | 


Encouraging Student Voice in Academic Writing 


I got the idea to use a Writer’s Notebook after see- 
ing a presentation, led by Bill Martin, about Occa- 
sional Papers (OPs), a kind of reflective essay, at the 
2006 NCTE Annual Convention in Nashville. The 
presenters discussed how writing OPs and sharing 
them aloud helped create a sense of community and 
sparked discussion in their classrooms, exactly the 
kind of “social, conversational act” academic writ- 
ing is meant to generate in the college classroom 
(Graff and Birkenstein ix). I wanted to validate the 
use of personal anecdotes and observations in my 
academic class and I was inspired by the kinds of 
discussions OPs generated. The proverbial wheels 
began to turn. 

I had had success in using Writer’s Note- 
books, the kind Ralph Fletcher advocates, with my 
creative writing students and 
thought they might work in 
my British Literature classes, 
with some adaptations, in the 
same way OPs had worked in 
Bill Martin’s classes. I wanted 
students to see their Note- 
books as a safe place to explore 
topics freely without worrying 
about correctness, but the top- 
ics needed to be tied to our 
studies. I needed students to 
think about the issues being 
raised in the literature as a way 


model the kind of 


wanted to foster. 





to engage with the texts and to make connections. I 
also wanted students to return to their entries to 
generate ideas for their formal essays. And so we 
began the Writer’s Notebook, academic style. 


The Prompts 


Students wrote daily in their Notebooks on assigned 
prompts. Sometimes they wrote before we read a 
selection; other times they wrote after. On good 
days they wrote before and after! For example, when 
studying the concept of heroism and reading 
Beowulf and nonfiction pieces about heroism, stu- 
dents answered prompts such as the following: 


e Explain what it means to be a hero. What 
makes someone a hero? What kinds of things 
do heroes do? Give an example to illustrate 
your point. 


¢ Describe someone you look up to and/or 
admire. Why do you admire him or her? 


What does your admiration of this person say 
about you? 


e Americans seem obsessed with celebrities. 
What role does fame play in who people 
admire? 


e Is there a difference between admiring some- 
one and someone being a hero? Defend your 
opinion. 

¢ Do you think the definition of a hero has 
changed over time or are there some heroic 
qualities that are universal? Why do people 
and cultures need heroes? 


The prompts were designed to call into question 
some of the students’ initial ideas about heroism, 
especially everyday heroes, and to help them think 
about the bigger idea of heroes’ roles in society. 
These were more than simple quickwrites to tap 
students’ prior knowledge before reading. I wanted 
students to think critically and to share their per- 
spectives through their writing. And I shared 
mine. I wrote every day along with the students to 
model the kind of thinking and writing I wanted 
to foster. 

These informal writing assignments and the 
discussions they spurred prepared students to then 
answer more challenging academic questions, such 
as “Write an essay in which you define heroism and 
reflect on the role of heroes in society and individual 
lives.” This question requires students to respond 
to the readings, to take a position, and back it up 
with evidence from the various texts as well as 
examples from their personal experiences or per- 
sonal observations. Because they’ve already thought 
about their experiences and made connections to 
the ideas expressed in the texts, students would 
now be able to respond to the question with inter- 
esting insights and unique perspectives. There were 
no cookie-cutter responses here. Take a look at 
Christopher’s conclusion to the Heroism essay: 


From parents to an NFL superstar, heroes help 
mold others. And once again, a hero is more than 
someone who risks their life doing a courageous 
act but someone who impacts another deeply. 
Heroes help keep us on a more optimistic track. 
We tend to want to be heroic so we try and act 
selfless or become a role model. Heroes play a huge 
role in society because without them we would 
prove Thomas Hobbes, a political philosopher 
who said people are evil amongst each other, right. 
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And unlike Beowulf we do not need to slay dia- 
bolical dragons or risk our lives, but instead just 
be a positive impact on someone’s life. 


Because of our extensive work in the Notebook 
around this topic, Christopher was able to say some- 
thing intelligent and interesting about Beowulf and 
the idea of heroism. And he wasn’t the only one 
who was able to say something. When challenged 
to take a position on a universal idea, such as hero- 
ism, and do more than simply regurgitate why 
Beowulf is an epic hero, my students excelled. They 
had an argument they were invested in. 


Sharing Notebook Entries 


In the spirit of OPs, students read and discussed 
what they wrote about in their Notebooks. Students 
were required to share at least one entry every six 
weeks. If they wanted to share more than that, they 
would earn extra credit. They could also earn par- 
ticipation points by commenting on the ideas raised 
in their classmates’ entries. As with the OPs, shar- 
ing students’ writing led to lively discussions that 
prompted a rich exchange of ideas, ones students 
often recorded and came back to when writing their 
essays. “When I would get stuck in an essay and 
didn’t know what else to say, I would turn to my 
journal and find something that I wrote that related 
to the topic,” Thomas writes. 

I did have a few students who completed their 
daily entries but didn’t want to share their writing 
with the class and who would not join in the debates 
despite their classmates’ and my enthusiastic prod- 
ding. However, these students were more the excep- 
tion than the rule. 

Then there was Adam. He slept through the 
entire first semester but seemed to make a change 
second semester when I introduced the Notebook. 
He began completing his Notebook assignments 
and participated in our class discussions. I thought 
to myself, This is it. The Notebook is the magic assign- 
ment that even motivates the unmotivated! Alas, the 
Notebook was not the cure-all I had hoped it was. 
Adam still did not complete his take-home essays, 
which meant he would not pass the class. I also 
know that the Notebook did not mean as much to 
him as it did to the other students. He was the only 
one who gave me his Notebook to keep when I 
asked to have anyone’s that was headed for the trash 
once the last bell of the school year rang. Was I dis- 


Rebecca Gemmell 


heartened? No, because when I looked inside, I saw 
all the work that he produced in his Notebook, 
more work, I am sure, than in any other English 
class (at least in mine up to that point). I saw that 
the entries got longer and more thoughtful over the 
course of the semester. He had at least made some 
progress. 


Showing Improvement 


Most of the students made measurable progress. 
Compared to their October pretests, on their May 
post-tests, my students 


e Wrote thesis statements that presented a 
clear stance. 


¢ Used personal experience and observations as 
evidence to bolster their arguments. 


e Showed awareness of their audience. They 
worked to hook their readers by beginning 
with personal anecdotes and quotations. 


e Saw the bigger purpose of writing—to effec- 
tively communicate their ideas and opinions 
and to engage with the ideas in the text. 


When asked what assignments and/or activities 
helped them improve their writing the most, my 
students cited Notebooks (59%) and the discus- 
sions they prompted (63%) as the top two activi- 
ties. As Melissa explains: “Before, writing was 
always about concrete details, analyzing, and sum- 
marizing. I never felt like my opinion mattered. 
British Literature taught me just the opposite. I 
learned how to present my opinion in an organized 
manner, and provide evidence to back it up. I 
learned what it meant to be passionate about writ- 
ing and how to connect the prompt to personal 
experiences. I know how to include my opinion and 
express myself with confidence.” 


Changing More Than Students’ Writing 


Several students also noticed that Notebooks and 
discussions changed the class atmosphere. By read- 
ing, writing, and talking together, we created a 
community of learners. Katherine states, “Our class 
became a whole because of the Notebooks.” Jenni- 
fer echoes Katherine’s ideas: “Coming up with the 
Writer’s Notebook was an excellent way to get to 
know the rest of our classmates as well as our teacher 
on a more personal basis.” 
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Encouraging Student Voice in Academic Writing 


For many students, however, the Notebook 
and discussions had an even more important 
effect—they changed their attitude toward the class 
and writing. Several students’ self-confidence and 
self-image also began to change. Jill writes: “After 
this year I honestly do feel better about my writing, 
which is very surprising for me to say because I used 
to hate writing essays. I felt as if I was not good 
enough to write them. But now I have more confi- 
dence and a better outlook on writing essays. . . . 
I think 12th grade was the best year I had in 
English.” Having the opportunity to write daily in 
their Notebooks about their personal experiences 
and the readings and to discuss what they and their 
classmates thought provided a safe, supportive 
environment for students, especially insecure stu- 
dents like Jill, to tackle tough academic tasks. 


A Solution? You Bet! 


What more could English teachers ask for than to 
have their students find success and joy in learning 
about literature? That’s easy: exciting, engaging 
essays to read. 

While I still separate students’ essays into 
stacks of ten to make reading them seem less daunt- 
ing, I no longer feel the sense of dread that I once 
felt in sitting down to a pile of papers. Now I sit 


down to read students’ work, pencil in hand, and I 
know I will find insightful comments about and 
connections to the texts we have read. I will get to 
learn about students’ views on life and whether they 
consider themselves optimists or pessimists when 
we read poems from William Blake’s Songs of Inno- 
cence and Experience. I will get to learn about social 
and political organizations like Invisible Children 
and how I can get involved with their causes when 
we study Jonathan Swift’s A Modest Proposal. 

Putting students’ ideas and opinions at the 
center of our classroom has freed students’ voices. 
They know that I care about what they have to say, 
and in turn, they care more about what they write. 
They produce better writing—writing that sounds 
like them and that I enjoy reading. GH 
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Tap students’ “own connections and reactions to texts and themes” by asking them to review texts that they read. 
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“[T]|his book of odd tales / 
which transform the 
Brothers Grimm’: 
Teaching Anne Sexton's 
Transformations 


High school teacher Karen 
A. Keely describes how she 
uses Sexton’s transformed 
fairy tales to teach students 
about genre conventions, 
authorial decisions, and 
literature as social 
commentary, and how she 
strengthens students’ 





creative thinking skills. 





Nobody can write a new fairy tale; you can only mix up and dress up the old, old stories, and 


put the characters into new dresses. 


olklorist Andrew Lang, in his Preface 
to his 1910 edited collection The 
Lilac Fairy Book, celebrates the ongo- 
ing repetition and retelling of fairy 
tales, including both the cozy retelling by the family 
fireplace—“The grannies told them to the grandchil- 
dren, and when the grandchildren became grannies 
they repeated the same old tales to the new genera- 
tion” (vii)—and the literary use of such tales by Shake- 
speare and Homer. In the century since Lang wrote 
these words, many authors have joined the ranks of 
Shakespeare and Homer in putting fairy tale charac- 
ters “into new dresses,” and this widespread literary 
adoption of culturally familiar stories makes fairy tales 
a rich and rewarding source for the literature class- 
room.’ In this article, I argue for greater curricular 
inclusion of one such literary adopter: Anne Sexton, 
whose popular 1971 poetry collection Transformations 
consists of 17 reworkings of Grimms’ fairy tales. 

I have taught poems from Transformations in 
multiple contexts, to both high school and college 
classes. In every context, students have enjoyed the 
poems, both for their creative retellings of Grimms’ 
fairy tales and for their dark humor, and have as a 
result of this pleasure often risen to new heights in 
their literary analysis. For both high school and col- 
lege students, studying Sexton’s poetic revisions of 
the Grimms’ tales is an engaging and powerful way 
to learn about genre conventions, about authorial 
decisions, and about literature as social or political 


—Andrew Lang, The Lilac Fairy Book 


commentary, and to strengthen their own creative 
writing and thinking skills. 


The Importance of Grimms’ Fairy Tales 


I have learned the hard way over the years that it is 
important to teach Grimms’ fairy tales along with 
Sexton’s revisions, because students are for the most 
part familiar only with the Disney versions of these 
tales. Because of this skewed 


familiarity, knowing only 
the mildest, “cleaned up,” 
sentimental versions of these 
tales, students are likely to 
find Sexton even darker than 
she is when they read, for 
example, about a dove’s 
pecking out the eyes of Cin- 
derella’s stepmother and 
stepsisters, a detail that Sex- 
ton takes straight from the 
Grimms’ version.’ Begin- 
ning with Grimms’ tales 
themselves and discussing 
how they are rewritten in 
the Disney versions helps 
students not to take the ani- 





Because of this skewed 
familiarity, knowing only 
the mildest, “cleaned 
up,” sentimental versions 
of these tales, students 
are likely to find Sexton 
even darker than she is 
when they read, for 
example, about a dove's 
pecking out the eyes of 
Cinderella's stepmother 
and stepsisters, a detail 
that Sexton takes straight 
from the Grimms’ version. 


mated films as the “norm” of the story and to begin 
thinking about authorial decisions in retelling a tra- 
ditional tale. It is also worth noting that the classic 
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misunderstandings that 
must be dismantled 

when teaching a fairy tale 
unit is the widespread 
belief that these stories 
are written primarily 


“[T]his book of odd tales / which transform the Brothers Grimm”: Teaching Anne Sexton's Transformations 


Disney fairy talep—Snow White and the Seven Dwarves 
(1937), Cinderella (1950), and Sleeping Beauty 
(1959)—were all released before Sexton began 
working on her collection and that she was thus 
familiar with these sentimentalized versions of the 
tales. Last year, as students were completing their 
final projects at the end of the 
unit on the Grimms and Sex- 
ton, I showed one of these 
films in class (I let the students 
vote on which one) to high- 
light the contrast between the 
Disney and Sexton retellings. 

An initial analysis of the 
Grimms’ fairy tales themselves 
also helps students to appreci- 
ate the characteristics of the 
genre. Students are usually able to deduce most of 
these genre characteristics themselves after reading 
a few of the tales. Folklorist D. L. Ashliman use- 
fully characterizes the basic structure of most fairy 
tale plots as tripartite: 


One of the first 





for children. 


1. Separation: The protagonist experiences a 
separation, either voluntary or forced, from 
familiar surroundings and status. 

2. Initiation: The protagonist faces a series of 
challenges, often arranged in three repetitive 
episodes. Ashliman points out that these 
challenges differ significantly by gender; 
women either must perform extraordinary 
domestic tasks (sorting seeds or spinning 
straw into gold or the like) or are trapped 
into absolute passivity (as in the story of 
Sleeping Beauty); men must display mascu- 
line virtues of strength and bravery. 

3. Return: The protagonist is reintegrated into 
society, often in a higher status than he or she 
originally held. (Ashliman 41-42)’ 


Although fairy tales differ in their themes and pro- 
tagonists, Ashliman argues that “the greatest over- 
all theme treated in fairy tales is the restoration of 
justice,” although, as he notes, “Fairy tales expose 
and correct individual cases of the misuse of power, 
but the institutions are never challenged” (47-48). 
The tales are thus essentially conservative, leaving 
in place the systemic structures that allowed for the 
initial injustice to occur. 


Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm are the best- 
known collectors of folktales and are the explicit 
source for Sexton’s collection, which she character- 
izes in the introductory poem as “this book of odd 
tales / which transform the Brothers Grimm” 
(Transformations 2). The Grimms transcribed these 
oral tales from informers’ recitations and then 
edited them. As students will quickly notice, the 
tales are plot- rather than character-driven, with 
few details other than those central to the action. 
The relative absence of characterization in the orig- 
inals provides plenty of space for modern rework- 
ings of the Grimms’ tales, which often emphasize 
characters’ motivations or personality traits that are 
missing from the traditional versions. 

One of the first misunderstandings that must 
be dismantled when teaching a fairy tale unit is the 
widespread belief that these stories are written pri- 
marily for children. The Grimms published their 
first collection of European folktales in 1812 under 
the title Kinder- und Hausmdrchen (Children’s and 
Household Tales), making clear that these are sto- 
ries suitable not only for children but also for the 
broader family and other adults such as servants liv- 
ing in the household; children may appreciate the 
plot and the magical elements, but the stories 
include many themes and details suited to an adult 
audience (Ashliman 5). The second volume of the 
collection appeared in 1814, with a second edition 
of the entire work appearing in 1819 and a final 
edition published in 1857 (25). Many of the 
Grimms’ fairy tales are now available online and are 
thus easily available for teaching.“ 


Anne Sexton's Rewriting 
of the Grimms’ Tales 


The American poet Anne Sexton took advantage of 
both the original tales’ gaps in characterization and 
their adult contexts in her 1971 collection Trans- 
formations. The collection is a departure from her 
more typical confessional mode, although the 
poems feature an occasional first-person narrator 
who is clearly identified with Sexton herself. The 
first poem, “The Gold Key,” begins “The speaker 
in this case / is a middle-aged witch, me—” (1), 
and in the third poem, “The White Snake,” the 


From The Complete Poems by Anne Sexton. Copyright © 1981 by Linda Gray Sexton and Loring Conant, Jr., executors of the will of Anne Sexton. 
Reprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin Harcourt Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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narrator refers to herself as “Dame Sexton” (11).° 
As Sexton described the poems in a letter to author 
Kurt Vonnegut, who wrote the introduction to the 
collection: 


I’ve taken Grimms’ Fairy Tales and “Transformed” 
them into something all of my own. .. . Ido some- 
thing very modern to them. . . . They are small, 
funny and horrifying. Without quite meaning to I 
have joined the black humorists. I don’t know if 
you know my other work, but humor was never a 
very prominent feature . . . terror, deformity, mad- 
ness and torture were my bag. But this little uni- 
verse of Grimm is not that far away. I think they 
end up being as wholly personal as my most inti- 
mate poems, in a different language, a different 
rhythm, but coming strangely, for all their story 
sound, from as deep a place. (Self-Portrait 367)° 


Part of the rewarding challenge for students is to 
recognize the personal elements in these retellings 
and to determine which details from the Grimms’ 
versions Sexton has retained and which she has 
changed and to what effect. 

Each poem begins with a prelude of sorts, 
typically one or more vignettes that are either auto- 
biographical or of modern-day characters who 
reflect the themes that Sexton will emphasize in her 
retelling of the tale. It is worth paying particular 
attention in class discussions to these preludes, and 
last year one of my high school colleagues had her 
students write analytical essays on the relationships 
between the preludes and their respective tales. 

“The Gold Key” is the first poem in the collec- 
tion, and thus its prelude functions as an introduc- 
tion to the entire enterprise. The autobiographical 
narrator demands: 


I have come to remind you, 

all of you: 

Alice, Samuel, Kurt, Eleanor, 

Jane, Brian, Maryel, 

all of you draw near. 

Alice, 

at fifty-six do you remember? 

Do you remember when you were read to as a child? 
Samuel, 

At twenty-two have you forgotten? (1) 


Sexton then launches into the briefest of renditions 
of the Grimms’ “The Gold Key,” a sparse enough 
retelling that it is clear she expects her readers to 
know the tale already. Indeed, in the excerpt above 


Karen A. Keely 


she demands of Alice and Samuel and the rest of her 
readers—who are explicitly identified as adults— 
that they remind themselves of these stories they 
heard as children. This expectation no longer holds 
true in the same way for students today, who for the 
most part have grown up with Disney rather than 
the Grimms. 

After this introduction, Sexton then turns to 
the story of “Snow White and the Seven Dwarves,” 
and in this retelling, far more extended than her 
version of “The Gold Key,” several of the recurring 
themes of the collection appear. Primary is Sexton’s 
emphasis on gender, particularly insofar as tradi- 
tional definitions of marriage and of roles for women 
may be limiting and deadening. The passive Snow 
White, who has no role in her own story other than 
falling asleep, is depicted as a doll, 


arms and legs made of Limoges, 
lips like Vin Du Rhone, 

rolling her china-blue doll eyes 
open and shut. (3) 


The wicked queen, who has been the fairest in the 
land, is dismayed one day when her mirror tells her 
that she has been surpassed by the younger Snow 
White: 


But now the queen saw brown spots on her hand 
and four whiskers over her lip 

so she condemned Snow White 

to be hacked to death. (5) 


Sexton’s version of the story then continues in 
the same vein as the Grimm brothers’ version, 
except that she is franker in her assessment of “Snow 
White, the dumb bunny” (8), who continues to fall 
for her stepmother’s tricks despite the dwarves’ 
warnings. Snow White is finally rescued by the 
prince who has fallen in love with “the glass Snow 
White — / its doll’s eyes shut forever” (9), and a 
happy ending with the traditional wedding ensues. 
In Sexton’s version, however, Snow White is clearly 
destined to repeat the older woman’s fate, for aging 
is inevitable, and the poem ends: 


Meanwhile Snow White held court, 

rolling her china-blue doll eyes open and shut 
and sometimes referring to her mirror 

as women do. (9) 


Snow White is entirely passive in this rendition (as 
in the original), and Sexton is clearly critiquing the 
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| have used small-group 


presentations to work 
through several of the 
poems and instructed 
each group to identify all 
of the references in its 
assigned poem and 

then to educate the 

rest of us about the 
necessary allusions. 
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society that transforms women into china dolls and 
that makes beauty so central to their identity that 
aging becomes disastrous. 

By this point, it should be obvious that one of 
Sexton’s techniques in her “transformations” of the 
Grimms’ tales is an extensive inclusion of cultural 
references, many of which are lost on students. Her 
references range from Al Jolson’s The Jazz Singer to 
Johnny Carson to Edvard Munch’s Scream, and stu- 
dents will need to understand some (although not 
all) of the references to appreciate the poems. I have 
used small-group presentations to work through 
several of the poems and instructed each group to 
identify all of the references in its assigned poem 
and then to educate the rest of us about the neces- 
sary allusions. 

“Cinderella” is my favorite of all of Sexton’s 
retellings, a sentiment that has been shared by 
many of my students. The prelude is a series of four 
short stanzas about commoners who strike it rich: 


You always read about it: 

the plumber with twelve children 
who wins the Irish Sweepstakes. 
From toilets to riches. 

That story. (53) 


The concluding phrase “That story” is repeated 
throughout the prelude and at the end of the entire 
poem, making “Cinderella” largely a story of finan- 
cial windfall rather than “true love” or any other 
romantic notion. Indeed, the ball is referred to spe- 
cifically as “a marriage market” (54). Sexton also 
illustrates the extent to which women will sacrifice 
parts of themselves to achieve the economic secu- 
rity of marriage. She high- 
lights the moment in the 
Grimms’ version—a part that 
is decidedly left out of the 
Disney film and that students 
find shocking—in which each 
of the stepsisters in turn cuts 
off part of her foot so that she 
can fit into the shoe; in the 
Grimms’ version, the wicked 
stepmother demands this self- 
mutilation of her daughters, 
telling them, “When you are 
queen, you'll be carried every- 
where and won’t need to walk” (Grimm and Grimm, 
“Cinderella”). Sexton finishes the poem by casting 





doubts on the tradition of the happy ending, which 
is only possible if the story stops at the wedding 
itself and does not follow the couple into the inevi- 
table tiresomeness of everyday life: 


Cinderella and the prince 

lived, they say, happily ever after, 

like two dolls in a museum case 

never bothered by diapers or dust, 

never arguing over the timing of an egg, 
never telling the same story twice, 

never getting a middle-aged spread. (56-57) 


Clearly such a happy ending is achieved only by 
keeping the couple frozen in time. 

The last poem of the collection is “Briar Rose 
(Sleeping Beauty),” in which Sexton retells this 
beloved Grimm story as a commentary on paternal 
sexual abuse and as a conclusion to her collection. 
The prelude to the tale is in the voice of a father 
who says to his daughter, 


Little doll child, 

come here to Papa. 

Sit on my knee. 

I have kisses for the back of your neck. (107) 


These words could be the affectionate greet- 
ing of any father, but then the prelude takes a darker 
turn as the father becomes intrusive and breaks 
down mental boundaries between himself and his 
daughter, allowing his daughter no privacy, not 
even that of her own thoughts: “A penny for your 
thoughts, Princess. / I will hunt them like an emer- 
ald” (107). This intrusion finally becomes sexual at 
the end of the prelude, presaging a grim version 
indeed of the tale of Sleeping Beauty: 


Come be my snooky 

and I will give you a root. 

That kind of voyage, 

Rank as honeysuckle. (107—08) 


In the fairy tale that follows, the queen is almost 
invisible, with the king as the dominant parent 
who attempts to protect his daughter from any con- 
nection outside of the castle. He is, of course, trying 
to protect her from death by spinning wheel, a 
laudable goal, but his protection also involves a dis- 
turbing emphasis on her purity, to the extent of see- 
ing all other men as potential defilers: 


... each night the king 
bit the hem of her gown 
to keep her safe... . 
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He forced every male in the court 
to scour his tongue with Bab-o 

lest they poison the air she dwelt in. 
Thus she dwelt in his odor. 

Rank as honeysuckle. (109) 


The repetition of “rank as honeysuckle” returns us 
to the prelude and casts an ominous shadow on the 
king’s overprotection of his daughter. 

Briar Rose is eventually pricked by a spinning 
wheel, and the entire court falls asleep, as in the 
Grimms’ tale. When a prince eventually fights 


through the brambles and makes his way to her 
bedside, 


He kissed Briar Rose 
and she woke up crying: 
Daddy! Daddy! (110) 


She apparently has had repeated occurrences of 
being awakened by a kiss only to find her father 
bending over the bed. She marries the prince who 
has broken the spell and settles into the happy end- 
ing of fairy tales, except that she is terrified of sleep 
and becomes an insomniac, only able to sleep with 
the help of “knock-out drops / and never in the 
prince’s presence” (110). Sleep brings terrifying 
dreams for her, and she always wakes up with 
“Daddy! Daddy!” (112) on her lips. 

Alone of all the poems, and fittingly for the 
last poem in the collection, “Briar Rose” ends with 
an autobiographical postlude, one in which Sexton 
cryptically retells her story of sexual abuse within 
the context of the fairy tale: 


It’s not the prince at all, 

but my father 

drunkenly bent over my bed, 
circling the abyss like a shark, 
my father thick upon me 

like some sleeping jellyfish. (112) 


Self-revelatory moments such as this postlude have 
led students to become fascinated with Sexton’s life 
as it became fodder for her poetry, prompting class- 
room discussion about the genre of confessional 
poetry and the role of an author’s life in her or his 
creative work. 


Teaching the Grimms and Sexton 


I have taught both short and extended units on Sex- 
ton’s fairy tale revisions. For a shorter unit, I have 
used “Cinderella” and “Snow White,” both reprinted 
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in Joel Conarroe’s edited collection Eight American 
Poets, a wonderful volume of 20th-century poetry 
that is a standard text for many of my classes. In 
these cases, I have taught Sexton’s fairy tale versions 
within the context of a broader study of her poetry, 
although even in this instance I would assign the 
corresponding Grimms’ versions of the two tales. 

For a longer unit on the tales, I have included 
both the first and last poems in Transformations, 
“The Gold Key” and “Briar Rose,” to give the shape 
of the collection. And, in addition to “Cinderella” 
and “Snow White,” I include “Rumpelstiltskin,” 
“Red Riding Hood,” and “Hansel and Gretel.” 

I will add one caution: Some of Sexton’s other 
fairy tale poems are highly sexual, and a teacher 
needs to be aware of his or her students and their 
maturity levels in deciding which poems to include. 
I would note particularly the poems “Rapunzel” 
and “The Little Peasant,” the latter of which was 
initially published in Playboy. The presence of such 
poems could be an argument for not using the vol- 
ume Transformations but rather the readily available 
versions of each of the poems online. It is worth 
noting, however, that the Grimms’ tales were origi- 
nally intended for adults as well as children and did 
include sexual elements in the earliest editions. For 
example, in the first edition, Rapunzel’s relation- 
ship with the prince is discovered by the witch 
when the younger woman innocently asks the older, 
“Frau Gothel, tell me why it is that my clothes are 
all too tight. They no longer fit me” (Grimm and 
Grimm, “Rapunzel”). This pregnancy was deleted 
from later editions in which the Grimms “elimi- 
nated erotic and sexual elements that might be 
offensive to middle-class morality” (Zipes 78). Sex- 
ton’s sexual details are thus in some ways reintro- 
ductions of suggestive material that has been 
eliminated progressively over the years. Although I 
would not recommend teaching these more sexual 
poems to high school students, teachers will need 
to be aware of the issue of sexual abuse raised by the 
poem “Briar Rose” and to treat it sensitively in the 
classroom, as with any other text that addresses 
shocking material that may pertain more closely to 
students than we realize. 

In the most recent incarnation of my unit on 
fairy tales, I gave students two assignments. After 
extended discussion of Grimms’ fairy tales and of 
Sexton’s “Cinderella” and “Snow White,” I divided 
the students into four groups and assigned each 
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group one of the following tales: “Red Riding 
Hood,” “Hanzel and Gretel,” “Briar Rose (Sleeping 
Beauty),” and “Rumpelstiltskin.” After a couple of 
days of working on the assigned tale—including 
one class session in which students worked in their 
groups while I was available for consultation—each 
group gave a 15-minute presentation to the class, 
which had by that point read both Sexton’s and the 
Grimms’ versions of the assigned tales. These pre- 
sentations varied in quality, as always, but all of the 
groups successfully explained to their classmates 
Sexton’s cultural references and identified the 
changes that Sexton had made to the tale as pre- 
sented by the Brothers Grimm. The best student 
groups also insightfully presented the underlying 
themes of Sexton’s poems, with the “Briar Rose” 
group in particular handling the incest theme well. 

The second assignment was a creative writing 
project, in which students had to take a page out of 
Sexton’s book and retell a fairy tale of their choos- 
ing in an interesting way. The 
options I gave them included 
modernizing the tale as Sexton 
did, writing a prequel or a 
sequel to the tale, changing 
the setting of the story, retell- 
ing the narrative with an 
interesting plot twist, or writ- 
ing it from the perspective of 
another character (as in the 
example of Gregory Maguire’s 
Mirror, Mirror, which retells 
“Snow White” from the per- 
spective of the Wicked Queen, 
or his Confessions of an Ugly 
Stepsister, which retells Cinder- 
ella’s story). I gave the stu- 
dents a great deal of freedom 
in this fun assignment (our 
last before winter break), and most students worked 
hard and with personal investment in the project. 
Some of them wrote poetry, several of them mod- 
ernized and changed the tales, and one student cre- 
ated a movie (using iMovie software). They often 
emphasized characterization and motivation, which 
the original Grimms’ fairy tales neglect. One stu- 
dent, for example, in trying to figure out why 
Rapunzel’s father would have told the king that his 


and most students 


a movie (using 
iMovie software). 





daughter could spin gold out of straw, created a 
bratty, spoiled daughter and a father desperate to 
get rid of her any way that he can. Another student 
created a realistic portrait in “Cinderella” of a teen- 
aged girl who loses her parents to cancer and a car 
accident and who, in the face of an unfeeling step- 
mother and stepsisters to whom she feels no con- 
nection, tries to lose herself in alcohol and drugs—a 
modern version of her “cinders” that keeps her 
enslaved and unhappy. One student with extensive 
dance training rewrote “The Twelve Dancing Prin- 
cesses” as a tale of young women pursuing serious 
attistic achievement rather than the frivolous 
amusement of the original. Several students rewrote 
the traditional “happy ending” by either having the 
heroine decide not to marry the prince after all or 
making it explicit that she is marrying him only for 
his money. 


Conclusion 


I have taught Sexton’s fairy tale poems five times in 
three schools with different student populations, 
and in every case the students have responded with 
great enthusiasm to Sexton’s dark humor and her 
reworking of traditional material. Students read- 
ing these poems and their folktale origins expand 
their analysis of genre to incorporate traditional 
folklore as well as more standard “literary” genres, 
and they think critically about authorial decisions 
regarding audience, characterization, and social 
commentary. With the addition of a creative writ- 
ing component, students try their hand at making 
such decisions; although the resulting tales vary 
widely in quality, all of the students leave the 
assignment with a greater understanding of the 
decisions that an author makes in incorporating 
and reworking source material. The unit also pro- 
vides classes with the opportunity to address the 
idea of the “happy ending” and the ways in which 
their definitions of such endings have been socially 
constructed by, among other cultural forces, the 
tales that they have just finished reading. Grimms’ 
fairy tales and Sexton’s poetic revisions of those 
tales can be powerful tools in the English teacher’s 
project of helping students become better “read- 
ers” of “the old, old stories” (Lang viii) by which 
they are surrounded. @ 
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Notes 


My thanks to English Journal's two anonymous 
reviewers and to editor Ken Lindblom for suggestions that 
improved this essay. 

1. Modern authors who have rewritten fairy tales 
include Margaret Atwood, Olga Broumas, A. S. Byatt, 
Angela Carter, Gregory Maguire, Joanna Russ, John 
Updike, Jane Yolen, and the British Merseyside Fairy Story 
Collective—a partial list indeed. Authors such as L. Frank 
Baum, George MacDonald, and Oscar Wilde have attempted 
to write new fairy tales, although Lang would probably 
argue that they have simply dressed up the same tales. 

2. This detail does not appear in the 1812 edition of 
the tale but is the conclusion of all subsequent editions. 

3. Jack Zipes provides an 8-fold characterization of 
this same plot structure, which is itself boiled down from 
Vladimir Propp’s 31-part structure in his 1968 Morphology 
of the Folk Tale (Zipes 3). 

4. I recommend noted folklorist D. L. Ashliman’s 
online collection, available at http://www.pitt.edu/~dash/ 
grimmtales.html. 

5. Sexton’s self-identification as a witch is an ongo- 
ing motif in her oeuvre, perhaps most notably in the poem 
“Her Kind.” 

6. Letter to Vonnegut, November 17, 1970. 


Karen A. Keely 
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For an alternative analysis of transformed fairy tales, tap “Enchanting Readers with Revisionist Fairy Tales"—or 
adapt the resources from the lesson to fit your discussion of Sexton's poems (http://www.readwritethink.org/ 

lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=992). The lesson asks students to explore the ways that common fairy tale themes are 
revised and then compare and contrast their forms and themes. Extend the exploration by asking students to write 
their own fairy tale transformations, using the Fractured Fairy Tales interactive to review how the genre works and 
practice revising three well-known fairy tales. http://www.readwritethink.org/materials/fairytales/ 
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Advanced Placement 
Courses Put the Squeeze 
on English Electives 


| A school newspaper 
adviser explores the 
possibility that pressure to 
take AP courses may 
encourage students to 
foresake journalism 
electives, which may prove 
just as effective for SAT 


and college preparation. 








he number of students who partici- 

pate in my journalism program is 

steadily dropping. As I tried to find 

the hole that was sinking the ship, I 
discovered the national emphasis on Advanced 
Placement participation was a reason why students 
who wanted to take my class were instead opting 
out of the course. 

As the adviser of the Rockville High School 
Rampage, I''m constantly trying to “reward” my 
seniors for their hard work in producing a newspa- 
per that has won national awards from scholastic 
newspaper organizations. I'll make a chocolate 
fountain during paste up, buy students pizza, or 
work hard to get them scholarships. I encourage my 
students to challenge themselves by taking the 
toughest schedules, and like the coach of a sports 
team, I monitor their grades and find tutors or 
counsel students when things are not going well in 
their lives. So, I was perplexed when my numbers 
dropped even though my SAT writing section aver- 
age score was 150 points higher than the school 
average and my senior classes were averaging $1 
million in combined scholarship offers. 


Getting the Story 


I decided to play “student reporter,” to practice 
what I teach in my classroom. My first interview 
was senior Nelly Desmarattes. She has taken four 
Advanced Placement courses and is the editor-in- 
chief of the newspaper I advise. When asked what 
best helped her on the SAT writing section, there is 
no hesitation in her response: “Writing for my 
school newspaper has allowed me the opportunity 
to practice my writing and have it reviewed by dif- 


ferent people. Writing for the newspaper has 
allowed me to become a better and clearer writer.” 
Pointing toward the overall development since 
sophomore year, she said, “I believe that any writ- 
ing class, especially a journalism class, helps in rais- 
ing SAT scores.” 

This was music to my ears. Desmarattes was 
not alone. I spoke with a dozen former newspaper 
staffers who earned 750 or higher on the writing 
section of the SAT and who received full scholar- 
ships to major universities such as University of 
Southern California and the University of Maryland 
at College Park (UMCP). Desmarattes was recently 
named the recipient of the Maryland Media, Inc. 
scholarship, which includes full tuition and a sti- 
pend to work on a media product at UMCP. All 
those I interviewed shared similar responses, that 
the journalism program was the most important 
development in their academic lives. 

I use student testimonials to recruit students 
into the elective-only program, but journalism par- 
ticipation in my school is still tumbling because 
Advanced Placement participation is skyrocketing. 
Students no longer have room in their schedules for 
journalism because they are taking four or five 
Advanced Placement classes. 

One former student I spoke with, who is now 
majoring in journalism, was told to take AP Phys- 
ics when she was a senior. This former student 
remembered what happened when she told her 
guidance counselor she wasn’t going to major in 
science, that she wanted to be a writer, maybe major 
in journalism, and wanted to continue as a staff 
member for The Rampage. That guidance counselor 
told her that it would “look” better on her college 
transcript if she took the AP class instead. The stu- 
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dent recalled difficult nights debating what course 
to take. In the end her decision was to take the 
newspaper course, but how many other students 
nationwide are taking AP Physics instead? 


Are Electives an Afterthought to AP? 


Judging by statistics released by the College Board, 
plenty of students are taking AP Physics instead of 
working on their school newspaper. According to 
the College Board’s Advanced Placement Program Par- 
ticipation results, an annual report available on the 
College Board’s website, the number of students 
taking an AP exam is growing at an incredible pace. 
Since the 2000-01 school year, the number of stu- 
dents enrolling in an Advanced Placement course 
has increased on average by more than 100,000 stu- 
dents a year, going from 844,741 participants in 
2000-01 to 1.464 million in 2007. A single test 
does not need to be taken for the rest of this decade 
and this will still be the largest decade of AP par- 
ticipation. In the 1990s there were 5.362 million 
AP participants. As of the 2006-07 school year, 
there were 6.926 million participants this decade. 
This decade will see the largest expansion in par- 
ticipation since AP’s initial offering in 1956 (Col- 
lege Board AP Program Participation). 

Journalism programs and other electives are 
becoming an afterthought with administrators and 
students throughout the country; administrators are 
opting instead to push as many students as possible 
into Advanced Placement classes. Is this approach 
helping students to succeed in the same way that 
Desmarattes and her fellow staff members have? 

At this point, playing student reporter created 
more questions than answers. Seeking answers to 
these new questions, I attended the National Scho- 
lastic Press Association, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, and the Maryland Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation conventions this past year. My conversations 
with journalism advisers across the country seem to 
suggest that I am not alone in losing students to 
Advanced Placement, particularly in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and Florida where Advanced Placement par- 
ticipation ranks high. Jon Greene, a journalism 
adviser at Wheaton High School in Silver Spring, 
Maryland, has seen a dramatic effect of this trend on 
his program. “I had 22 kids signed up for journalism 
last spring and approximately half of them were 
forced to drop out over the summer due to AP con- 
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flicts,” said Greene. His school ranks among the top 
550 schools in Newsweek and the Challenge Index’s 
top 1,000 high schools. 


The Problem of the Challenge Index 


Now that I felt I wasn’t alone, that other journalism 
programs were also feeling the pinch, the next piece 
in the puzzle was to try to figure out why. One reason 
for this change may be 
author and Washington Post 
writer Jay Mathew’s Chal- 
lenge Index. The index takes 
into account the total num- 
ber of students who partici- 
pate in Advanced Placement 
tests, adds the total number 
of exams, and divides it by 
the number of students in a 
school. The Challenge Index 
does not factor in student 
performance on these exams 
(Mead and Rotherham). 
Newsweek uses the Challenge 
Index when it publishes the 
annual report of the top 
1,000 high schools in the 
United States. 
There are 
what 
doing to inflate their Challenge Index scores. In an 
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concerns 
about schools are 

article written by Desmerattes published in Decem- 
ber 2007, Mathews offered insight into the system 
he created and justification for it, saying, “even a 
kid who flunks the exam got a great deal out of that 
experience and I wanted a list that reflected that” 
(Desmerattes). 

I believe that the boon in Advanced Placement 
participation is lowering the prestige of the test. In 
fact, according to the College Board’s AP grade dis- 
tribution report, the year after the No Child Left 
Behind Act (2003) and simultaneous with the increase 
in popularity of the Challenge Index, the average 
Advanced Placement test score had not cracked 3.0, 
but it had successfully averaged 3.0 or higher in 13 of 
the previous 15 years (College Board AP Grade Dis- 
tribution). My research leads me to believe that 
because of No Child Left Behind and the Challenge 
Index movement, there isn’t a concern among school 
administrators about how well students do on an 
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Advanced Placement exam or about the rigor AP 
courses provide for students in preparation for col- 
lege; the concern is only that students sake the 
Advanced Placement course and exam. 

If No Child Left Behind intimidates school 
officials, what better way to show a community the 
school is succeeding than by throwing out Advanced 
Placement participation numbers and giving real- 
estate agents the ability to show prospective home- 
owners the latest issue of Newsweek magazine where 
the school is listed among the best in the nation? 

From a business standpoint, you could excuse 
the College Board for letting Advanced Placement 
participation skyrocket and test performance 
decline. Seven million tests at $85 apiece adds up 
to quite a bit of money. But it seems even the Col- 
lege Board is making a show of concern about the 
drop in scores. The College Board has mandated 
that all AP instructors submit their syllabus for 
audit by a professor in the spe- 
cific field of the exam. Accord- 
ing to a Washington Post article 
published in March 2007, 
auditors have accepted only 74 
percent of 55,000 initial sub- 
missions (de Vise). If the Col- 
lege Board is concerned about 
test credibility, and nearly a 
quarter of all Advanced Place- 
ment classes are failing the 
audit, is it possible some 
administrators are overempha- 
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their school’s Challenge Index 
ranking? It would certainly explain why 39 school 
districts in five states, mostly from the east coast, 
have rallied to boycott the Challenge Index 
(Mathews, “Challenge Index Boycott”). Further- 
more, in an online discussion May 18, 2008, on 
thewashingtonpost.com, the first questioner blasted 
Mathews, saying, “I think you need a cold dose of 
reality splashed in your face. Every year, fully half of 
the students in my AP class have no business being 
there. These students are in my class because of a 
horrible combination of parental and student over- 
estimation of their abilities and a school (and school 
district) policy designed to boost our ranking in 
your index.” Does this mean the AP is being inap- 
propriately emphasized at the cost of courses, such 


as journalism, that may better prepare high school 
students for college? 


What Best Prepares Students for College? 


These questions led me to research college prepared- 
ness, and I decided to conduct my own study. 
According to my survey, SAT writing scores of stu- 
dents who take journalism classes are 156 points 
higher on average than students who don’t take a 
journalism course in high school. In the instances 
where I interviewed students, I asked them for their 
highest SAT writing score, what school and state 
they were from, if they took AP Language and Com- 
position, and how many journalism courses they 
were taking. The study included 153 students who 
were seniors during the 2006-07 school year and 
had taken the SAT while a member of the school’s 
newspaper staff. Students were polled by their jour- 
nalism adviser and sent to me via email or at the 
scholastic press association conventions I attended 
that year. Advisers who volunteered their programs 
for the study provided a score for each of their seniors 
in class, their mean score, and the school’s SAT mean 
writing score. While the nation’s average SAT writ- 
ing score in 2006 was 497, the average SAT score for 
newspaper participants in this study was 653. 

In the cases in which I conducted personal 
interviews, I asked students if they took AP Lan- 
guage and Composition. Although there were too 
few students who indicated that they did not take 
AP Language and Composition when reporting 
their SAT scores, those students who did not take 
the AP course and were only engaged in the jour- 
nalism program showed no difference in average 
compared to those students who took AP Language 
and Composition and Journalism. 

In the end, my study represents ten states, 
including Florida, a state that ranks near the top in 
AP participation. 

Still not satisfied, I continued to research, 
which only fueled my frustration. In March 2007, 
the American College Testing or ACT released Rigor 
at Risk: Reaffirming Quality in the High School Core 
Curriculum. The report lambasted the state of high 
school education in preparing students for college. 
The ACT report advocates a need for greater rigor 
and strengthening of the high school core curricu- 
lum: four years of English, three years of mathemat- 
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ics, three years of science, three years of social studies, 
and a half year of computer science. But, “[rJaising 
course rigor alone won’t completely solve the college 
readiness problem” (33). The report also states, 
“Today we have empirical evidence that college 
readiness also means workplace readiness” (5). 

A journalism program with the use of desk- 
top publishing software, researching, copyediting, 
team building, and writing consistently fits closely 
with the needs expressed in the conclusions of the 
ACT report. Given the value of journalism courses, 
shouldn’t schools consider a combination of 
Advanced Placement courses and journalism classes 
(and perhaps other useful electives) when shaping a 
student’s schedule? 


Schools Should Reinvest 
in Journalism Programs 


Exhausted but refreshed, I enjoyed my “student 
reporting” assignment. My curiosity satisfied, there 
were answets to many of my questions. Educational 
dogma and the dizzying attempt to “leave no child 
behind” may have blinded some school systems to the 
reality that sometimes we don’t have to reinvent the 
wheel. Student participation in a journalism or year- 
book program can make school achievement a reality. 


Peter Daddone 





Jai Shankar and Robel Yared work on their school newspaper, the Rockville High School Rampage. (Photo by Peter Daddone.) 


English instructors need to evaluate their 
department, audit each English course, and attempt 
to develop ways in which they can utilize available 
research about teenage learning patterns. While AP 
English classes are strong 
avenues to advise students to 
persue, English departments 
should also evaluate the 
journalism program as an 
equally viable alternative. 
Moreover, while some teach- 
ers, like the one quoted in 
the Mathews online discus- 
sion, believe some students 
are not served well by being 
pushed into AP courses, many students may thrive in 
the different learning and ready-for-work environ- 
ment that a journalism course offers. 

I hope English departments will reinvest in 
their journalism programs so that they become 
strong pillars of student learning and that they 
resist administrative pressure to fill AP classes in 
order to improve data that will allow the school to 
move up national ranking systems. Instead, invest 
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that energy into creating avenues for a// students to 
improve their writing skills and prepare for the 


world of work. & 
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Take advantage of the benefits of journalism activities in your classroom, even if you aren't teaching an elective. 
“The Feature Story—Fifteen Minutes (and 500 Words) of Fame!" invites students to write a profile of a classmate, 


with a particular focus on a talent, interest, or passion of that classmate. In the process, students learn how to dif- 
ferentiate between a news story and a feature story, practice interviewing techniques, develop voice, learn to write 
for an audience, and come to celebrate their individual strengths. http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_ 
view.asp?id=987 








2009 David H. Russell Award Call for Nominations 


The National Council of Teachers of English is now accepting nominations for the David H. Russell Award 
for Distinguished Research in the Teaching of English. This award recognizes published research in lan- 
guage, literature, rhetoric, teaching procedures, or cognitive processes that may sharpen the teaching or the 
content of English at any level. Any work or works of scholarship or research in language, literature, rhetoric, 
or pedagogy and learning published during the past five years (i.e., between January 2004 and December 
2008) are eligible. Works nominated for the David H. Russell Award should be exemplary instances of the 
genre, address broad research questions, contain material that is accessibly reported, and reflect a project that 
stands the test of time. Normally, anthologies are not considered. Reports of doctoral studies, while not pre- 
cluded from consideration for the Russell Award, are typically considered as part of NCTE’s separate “Prom- 
ising Researcher” program. Works nominated for the award must be available in the English language. 

To nominate a study for consideration, please email the following information to college@ncte.org: your 
name, phone number, email address, author, title, publisher, date of publication, and one paragraph indicating 
your reasons for nominating the work. Nominations must be postmarked no later than March 1, 2009. Please 
include four copies of the publication for distribution to the Selection Committee, or give full bibliographic 
information so that the Selection Committee will encounter no difficulty in locating the publication you 
nominate. Send nominations and materials to David H. Russell Award, NCTE, 1111 W. Kenyon Road, 
Urbana, IL 61801-1096; Attn: Felisa Mann. Final selections will be announced in mid-August 2009. 
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Deployment: A Series of Haikus 


Tan armored trucks topped 
with fifty-calibers halt 
for a brown trash bag. 


A donkey explodes 
carrying an IED 
into a fine mist. 


Blood and a torso 
lie like a speed bump among 
the crowded market. 


Orders: Give her this 
envelope in case this night 
I do not return. 


Incinerated, 
the deaf child never 
hears the falling shell. 


Desert, heat, desert: 
the same in all directions— 
second deployment. 


Oatmeal Teddy Grahams 
dipped into peanut butter— 
a mother’s package. 


Like a cribbed child 

looking to be held, the moon 
burns above Bagram. 
Hugging my son I 

don’t have to bend over— 
how much he has grown. 


Home now many months, 
I flinch when thunder jostles 
the bedroom windows. 


—Christopher P. Collins 
©2008 by Christopher P. Collins 


Christopher P. Collins is a middle school language arts teacher at St. Aloysius Gonzaga School in Cincinnati and a captain in 
the U.S. Army Reserves. He returned in summer 2005 from a yearlong deployment to Iraq and has also done a tour of duty 
in Afghanistan. His poems have appeared in The Chaffin Journal and Poetry Midwest. 
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Overserved or 
Underserved? A Focus 
on Adolescents and 
Texts 


I was recently invited to join a 
high school English teacher and 
his students for lunch to discuss 
how being placed in an honors 
section of English differed from 
being placed in a regular section 
of English. Five minutes into the 
conversation, the teacher men- 
tioned that certain students are 
overserved by schools while others 
are underserved by schools. When I 
asked this White male English 
teacher to explain his comments, 
he shared, “There is a White- 
privilege structure operating at 
this school that favors White stu- 
dents over African American and 
Latino/Latina students.” He men- 
tioned how teachers immediately 
scramble to provide out-of-school 
assignments for suspended White 
students but do not exert the same 
energy for African American and 
Latino/Latina because 
they do not believe the latter will 
complete the assignments. 


students 


As a literacy consultant who has 
been working in the high school 
for close to two years to help close 
the reading achievement gap 
between low-performing and high- 
performing students, I offered that 


while certain students may be over- 


served by the social climate of the 
school, I did not believe they were 
being overserved with texts in the 
English classrooms. This was based 
on my observations during more 
than 100 hours of visits to class- 
rooms across the English, history, 
and special education departments. 
As the teacher prepared to dis- 
agree, I asked a high school ninth 
grade student enrolled in a section 
of honors English to join the con- 
versation. The student was selected 
because I observed her actively 
participating, one class period ear- 
lier, in a discussion following the 
teacher’s oral reading of several 
pages from A Tale of Two Cities. 
I write this column one day fol- 
lowing the classroom visit. I am 
recalling the conversation from 
memory. 


Tatum: Why are you reading 
A Tale of Two Cities? 


High school girl: Because we 
have to. 


Tatum: What are you supposed to 
take away from the text? 


High school girl: I’m not sure. 


Teacher: (interjects) Who is your 
favorite character? 


High school girl: (inaudible 
response) 


Teacher: Why is that your favor- 
ite character? 


High school girl: Because he is 
hot. 


Teacher: What makes him hot? 
High school girl: His hair. 


Tatum: Have you read anything 
in school this year that you found 
to be meaningful and significant? 


High school girl: No. 


Tatum: Are you a pretty good 
reader? 


High school girl: Yes. 


Tatum: Have you missed any days 
this year? 


High school girl: Only when I 
went on fieldtrips. 


the conversation 
with the teacher at the end of this 


I resumed 


brief, informal interview with a 
student who reads well, has nearly 
perfect attendance, and is assigned 
to an honors English course. Yet, 


. this student, who did not have 


an aversion toward reading, was 
unable to identify a text that she 
read in school that she found mean- 
ingful and significant six months 
into the school year. Additionally, 
it was not clear in her mind why 
she was being asked to read A Tale 
of Two Cities. 

I asked the teacher one ques- 
tion following the interview with 
the high school student: How is 
she being overserved if she has not 
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read a text in school that she finds 
meaningful and significant? Simi- 
lar to students in the other tracks, 
both regular and special educa- 
tion, this was an honors student 
who was not being well-served by 
texts in school. This brings me to 
the question I want to address in 
the remainder of this column. How 
do we strive to make sure that adoles- 
cents ave not being underserved by texts 
in schools? 


Building Students’ 
Textual Lineages 


I am reminded of the words of 
Huck in Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, who said 


After supper she got out her book 
and learned me about Moses and 
the Bulrushers, and I was in a sweat 
to find out all about him; but by 
and by she let it out that Moses 
had been dead a considerable long 
time; so then I didn’t care no more 
about him, because I don’t take no 
stock in dead people. (2) 


It is time that we begin to take 
stock of the types of texts that ado- 
lescents find meaningful and sig- 
nificant and how we can mediate 
texts in effective and meaningful 
ways. If we don’t, the opportunity 
to build students’ textual lineages— 
that is, students’ personal connec- 
tions that they will 
remember years into the future as 
being meaningful and central to 
their human development—will 


tO, texts 


be squandered. 

As an example from my textual 
lineage, I am forever endeared to 
To Kill a Mockingbird, and the 
teacher who introduced it to me. 
As a high school student, I was 
struck by how Atticus Finch used 
a law book to strike against a sys- 
tem of racial oppression. A piece 


of text became the tool of his 
craft. As a teenager, I decided that 
I wanted to practice law because 
of my reading. It was not until 
years later that I decided to 
become an educator after reading 
a newspaper article that chroni- 
cled the 
students 


academic failure of 


attending schools in 
Chicago’s high-poverty commu- 
nities. The newspaper article— 
another form of text—shaped my 
life’s trajectory. 

Sadly, the texts selected for 
adolescents and the discussions 
about them in classrooms often 
miss the mark. This is true for 
high-achieving, average-achiev- 
ing, and low-achieving students. 
This is important to note because 


there is a belief that only the 


How do we strive to make 
sure that adolescents are not 
being underserved by texts 
in schools? 


struggling adolescent readers are 
being underserved by texts in mid- 
dle school and high school class- 
rooms. Right now most students 
are being underserved. 

In this column, I recommend 
two productive starting points to 
ensure that all adolescents encoun- 
ter the texts they deserve in middle 
school and high school classrooms: 


e Using texts to engage adoles- 
cents with questions that mat- 
ter to them 


e Using texts that tap adoles- 
cents’ multiple identities 


Engaging Adolescents with 
Questions That Matter 


It has become clear to me over the 
past few years as a professional 
developer in high schools that stu- 


Adolescents and Texts 


dents are grossly disengaged as 
teachers continue to teach texts 
emanating from a tradition of cur- 
riculum, an age-old tradition that 
has not evolved to pay attention to 
students’ modern-day contexts. 
This leads to the display of “dead 
eyes” among students during class- 
room instruction. While many ado- 
lescents often opt to read Cliffs 
Notes in preparation for classroom 
discussion, many refuse to partici- 
pate in discussions about texts alto- 
gether. For those who participate, it 
is not always clear to them why 
they are reading certain texts in 
schools. This was evident by the 
comments of the high school stu- 
dent’s discussion of A Tale of Two 
Cities. However, when students are 
engaged with questions that matter 
to them, and are asked to use texts 
to help them wrestle with those 
questions, engagement with texts 
increases (Smith and Wilhelm). 

To illustrate the point, I 
describe a lesson with a group of 
ninth-grade students who were 
struggling readers. Prior to intro- 
ducing the first chapter of Kaffir 
Boy: The True Story of a Black 
Youth's Coming of Age in Apartheid 
South Africa (Mathabane), I asked 
students to discuss what it means 
to exist. They initially provided 
responses related to physical exis- 
tence: “You can see.” “I am breath- 
ing. 

I then asked students to iden- 
tify the contributing factors to 


» 


I am here.” 


one’s existence. The conversation 
shifted toward issues of beliefs, 
interactions with other people, 
spirituality, and self-concept. The 
next question, an essential ques- 
tion—What happens when one’s 
existence 
mately connected to the contents 
of Kaffir Boy and was a question 


is denied?—was inti- 
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that students wanted to wrestle 
with. Their responses ranged from 
fighting back to surrender. I then 
explained to the students that they 
would examine this essential ques- 
tion—What happens when one’s 
existence is denied?—from their 
own lens as they read about a 
young man living under apartheid 
conditions in South Africa. They 
were instructed to think about 
their existence in school, at home, 
in relationships with others, in 
their local community, and in the 
world. 

Students were asked to read the 
following passage from the novel 
and discuss the essential question: 


I shuddered to think what life in 
Alexandra, in Johannesburg, in 
South Africa, in apartheid country, 
in the land of slavery, held for 
them. Did they have a future? 
Would the family remain together 
long enough for them to finish 
school, to grow up? Or would the 
authorities tear them from each 
other, deport some of their tribal 
reserves, arrest some, kill some? 
They were so young and unknow- 
ing; the same storms of life that 
battered my life, warped my char- 
acter and had stunted my growth 
they still had to face. Would they 
survive such storms? Would they 
live long enough to swim safely to 
the other shore? Which shore? 
(348) 


The students were able to situ- 
ate their range of responses to the 
essential question, from fighting 
back to surrender, in relationship 
to the content of the text and the 
their Their 
engagement was heightened dur- 
ing the discussion of the text. One 
of the goals for selecting Kaffir Boy 
and examining the effect of the 


contexts of lives. 


suppression of one’s humanity was 


to have the text become significant 
and meaningful to the students as 
they related its content to their 
multiple overlapping identities. 


Tapping into Adolescents’ 
Multiple Identities 


Identity development is central to 
adolescence. Still, students’ multi- 
ple overlapping identities are not 
often considered in text selections 
and text discussions. Rarely are 
discussions involving text selection 
for today’s adolescents anchored by 
consideration for their adolescent, 
ethnic, gender, and linguistic iden- 
tities. The advocacy for selecting 
texts in high school English courses 
is often grounded in preserving 
the canon: Students must read 
Shakespeare because he is part of 
the canon. I often remind teachers 
that we must recognize that Shake- 
speare is dead, but their students 
are alive and appear before them 
in their personal, social, commu- 
nity, national, ethnic, gendered, 
and linguistic cloths. The goal is 
not advocating for Shakespeare but 
advocating for students’ lives using 
texts written by Shakespeare. 

It was Shakespeare who wrote, 
“There is no darkness but igno- 
rance” (Twelfth Night 4.2). Yet, the 


language and words of Shake- 


speare often remain obscure to 
adolescents, preventing students 
from being able to use his words 
to illuminate a part of who they 
are and what they can become 
because of misplaced advocacy. 
Thus, contributing their darkness 
runs counter to Shakespeare’s mes- 
sage. While Shakespeare is an easy 
target because of his widespread 
presence in the English curricu- 
lum, other writers within and out- 
side the canon remain obscure to 


students because the focus is often 
placed on the texts, not the stu- 
dents and their identities. 
Adolescents find texts mean- 
ingful and significant when they 
tap one of their identities. They 
become more engaged with texts 
that give them some guidance as 
they strive to find their place in 
the world as they bump against 
academic, cultural, emotional, 
gender, historical, linguistic, and 
social forces that inform their exis- 
The texts students will 


remember or find meaningful are 


CENCE: 


texts that move them to feel dif- 
ferently about themselves, that 
affect their views of themselves, or 
that move them to some action in 
their current time and space. This 
suggests the need to reconceptual- 
ize how texts are selected to avoid 
creating unnecessary barriers 
between the writers’ worlds, the 
students’ understanding of those 
worlds, and how educators posi- 
tion both. The failure to bridge 
the gaps among these worlds in 


ways that comport with students’ 


The texts students will 
remember or find meaningful 
are texts that move them to 
feel differently about 
themselves, that affect their 
views of themselves, or that 
move them to some action in 
their current time and space. 





desires for identity development 
renders many texts sterile, a steril- 
ity that fails to contribute to stu- 
dents’ human development. 

Is there a chasm between the 
texts adolescents deserve and the 
texts they often encounter? Are 
there existing practices and poli- 
cies that stand in the way of engag- 
ing adolescents with texts that are 
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meaningful and significant? Are 
students being underserved by 
texts they encounter in schools? If 
_¥, I offer that we need to rescue 
| the significance of text and share it 
with students across all tracks, so 
the next time teenagers are asked 
to identify texts they have read in 
school that they find meaningful 
and significant, we will have to 
pull up a chair and listen because 
they will have something to offer. 


Please submit columns that give 
attention to the roles of texts in the 
lives of adolescents, or to how texts 
can be used to shape adolescents’ 
in-school and out-of-school lives. 
Materials that give attention to 
using both fiction and nonfiction 
texts that honor adolescents’ aca- 
demic, cultural, gendered, linguis- 
tic, or social identities should be 
submitted. Implications for policy 
and/or practice are encouraged. G 


Adolescents and Texts 
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Eternal Lines 


My mother spouted lines, as if they were 
her own: “I could compare thee,” she might say— 
Shall I compare thee to a summer's day? 


The poem’s truth came later, here, or there— 


She'd grafted life to art—The darling buds 


of May were mine, His gold complexion dimm’d, 


my father’s secret way. The eye of heaven 
shined on us—and her, until the stroke 
that found her vein and played its course 
took all her words away. My love for her 
unlocked inside the poem then, but now 
I read to her and she responds to sound 


without the sense, repeats the lines she gave: 


Conceit of childhood—all at once unmade. 


—E. Alex Pierce 
©2008 by E. Alex Pierce 


E. Alex Pierce’s work has been published in a number of Canadian literary journals and anthologies, and she has been the 
recipient of many awards. She teaches playwriting and poetry at Cape Breton University and is editor for the CBU Press 


series, Essential Cape Breton Writers. 
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Mentoring Matters 





Retaining 
Quality Teachers 
Is the Real Test 


Troubled Novices 


In 2002, when we began our 
three-year study of the problems 
new teachers face (Supporting Begin- 
ning English Teachers), NCLB had 
yet to have a significant impact on 
the lives of most classroom teach- 
ers. When we were interviewing 
beginning teachers, we had no 
idea that Jonathan Kozol was also 
in the process of asking some of 
the same questions we were: Why 
do so many new teachers leave the 
profession within the first few 
years of teaching and what can we 
do to keep good teachers? Kozol 
reports his conclusions and 
insights in his latest book, Letters 
to a Young Teacher, in which he 
presents a collection of letters to 
Francesca, a first-year teacher in a 
Boston elementary school. Kozol 
reflects on what he calls the “beau- 
tiful profession” she has chosen 
while he also tries to guide her 
through the many unexpected 
challenges she encounters. In a 
word, Kozol serves as her mentor, 
and he offers her compassionate 
advice on how to do the best job 
she can for her young students. 
One of the most striking things 
about his book is that he captures 


in rich personal detail some of the 
same painful struggles we found 
in our interviews with teachers 
who were in the early phases of 
their careers. 

When Kozol was asked in a 
recent interview by the Chicago 
Tribune what is driving young 
teachers from the classroom and 
what advice he offers younger 
teachers, his responses echo many 
of our finding and recommenda- 
tions, and he expands the scope of 
our recommendations by placing 
them in the context of the federal 
No Child Left Behind Act, which 
he believes is turning many schools 
that serve our poorest children 
into little more than “test-prep 
factories.” 

We conducted over 40 inter- 
views with new and experienced 
teachers in an attempt to under- 
stand what drives new teachers 
out of the classroom and what 


wisdom we might learn from 


experienced teachers, from new 
teachers who succeed and stay in 
the profession, and from those 
who struggle and leave the profes- 
sion. We obviously cannot report 
the study in full here, but we want 
to highlight three findings that 
have implications for the work 
that mentors do and the recom- 
mendations Kozol discusses in his 
book and interview in the Chicago 
Tribune. 


Relationships with Parents 


First, our interviews revealed ex- 
actly what Kozol advises: One sim- 
ple strategy a new teacher should 
embrace is to “reach out to the par- 
ents {of your students} as quickly 
as you can” (“Keeping”). We agree 
with Kozol that it is critical for 
teachers to cultivate a positive rela- 
tionship with parents. 
teachers can guide their less-expe- 


Mentor 


rienced colleagues in learning how 
to accomplish the following: 


e Maintain a pattern of accessi- 
bility, via phone, by email, or 
through conferences. 


e Place yourself in the position 
of the parent who sees the per- 


sonal impact that you have on 
children. 


e Recruit the parents to be part- 
ners in solving problems and 
advancing the education of 
their children. 


e Practice active and attentive 
listening with parents, even 
when you think they are abso- 
lutely wrong, and especially 
when they are upset. 


e Acknowledge fault when 
you’ve made mistakes, and 
project ways to correct errors. 


e As frequently as possible, 
imagine that you are the par- 
ent trying to encourage and 
help your students to do 
homework: it would be helpful 
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to have clear, detailed instruc- 
tions about what they are sup- 
posed to do. 


e Assume that somebody, some- 
where, will read what you give 
students in handouts, and the 
reader will closely scrutinize 
the material. 


It is important for mentors 
to coach less-experienced teachers 
about the importance of establish- 
ing a good relationship with parents 
and remember that inexperienced 
teachers may be intimidated by par- 
ents and fear that talking with par- 
ents is a sign of weakness or failure 
on their part. What new teachers 
need to understand is that establish- 
ing a good relationship with parents 
is what successful teachers do. 


Relationships 
with Colleagues 


In our interviews with new and 
experienced teachers we found that 
successful experienced and new 
teachers establish good relationships 
with their colleagues. Kozol puts it 
this way: a new teacher should 
“Sblefriend the wisest of the old 
teachers” (“Keeping”). We whole- 
heartedly agree, and we would add 
that a new teacher should 


¢ Find out who your colleagues 
are: their backgrounds, their 
talents, their expertise, their 
interests, their dreams, and 
their pet peeves. 


e Gravitate toward those col- 
leagues who convey a positive 
attitude and will not under- 
mine your position by encour- 
aging you to be destructively 
adversarial. 


¢ Connect with colleagues 
through many informal meet- 
ing opportunities: having 
lunch, having coffee before 


school, taking a break, chatting 
during a planning period, 
attending a school activity or 
social function, or sharing rides. 


¢ Graciously accept whatever 
instructional materials col- 
leagues care to share with you, 
without feeling compelled to 
use them. 


¢ Recognize the potential for 
using everyone for mentoring 
and support—from first-year 
teachers to 40-year veterans. 


e Respect the dignity of every 
school employee, and recognize 
the generous and reliable sup- 
port you receive from special 
staff members. 


Mentors can play a crucial role 
in guiding novice teachers in the 
right direction with regard to 
establishing relationships with 
colleagues. A good mentor can 
help a young teacher to under- 
stand the dynamics of a depart- 
ment and school, to find ways to 
approach different colleagues, and 
to receive the best guidance possi- 
ble from, as Kozol indicates, “The 
wisest of the older teachers.” 


Relationships 
with Supervisors 


Despite the fact that Kozol is crit- 
ical of the high-stakes testing 
environment fueled by the No 
Child Left Behind legislation that 
he maintains has left teachers feel- 
ing like “robotic drones” who 
regurgitate mandated curriculum, 
he is quick to advise novice teach- 
ers to “Try not to demonize your 
principal.” He says that it is 
important for new teachers to 
“Recognize that the principal is 
under the same sword of fear and 
anxiety that you've been under” 
(“Keeping”). We would agree with 


Mentoring Matters 


Kozol and add that a new teacher 
should work to establish a good 
relationship with all supervisors 


A good mentor can help a 
young teacher to understand 
the dynamics of a department 
and school, to find ways to 
approach different colleagues, 
and to receive the best 
guidance possible from, as 
Kozol indicates, “The wisest of 
the older teachers.” 





and that mentors can be a valuable 
guide in this regard. Our research 
indicates that the following sug- 
gestions should help a new teacher 
establish a positive relationship 
with supervisors: 


e Assume that your supervisor is 
primarily interested in your 
professional growth. 


e Show through your profes- 
sional activities that you are 
invested in your long-term 
professional development. 


e Share with your supervisor your 
professional and instructional 
goals, and solicit support. 


e Ask your supervisor to identify 
instructional priorities for 
your department, school, and 
district. 


¢ Ask your supervisor to describe 
to you the behaviors that she 
or he thinks are characteristic 
of a good teacher. 


e Invite your supervisor to trou- 
bleshoot to help you adjust an 
instructional plan. 


e Alert your supervisor about 
approaching difficulties with 
parents or students. 


¢ Realize that the distinction 
between your supervisor and 
your other colleagues will 
likely blur over time. 
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New teachers can often become 
apprehensive and even fearful of 
their supervisors. After all, it is 
the supervisors who will be evalu- 
ating their classroom performance 
and who will ultimately decide if 
a new teacher is going to be 
rehired or not. New teachers can 
become fearful that if they ask for 
help the supervisor may interpret 
that as a sign of weakness or fail- 
ure, which could jeopardize the 
possibility of being rehired. A 
mentor can help the early-career 
teacher understand that the super- 
visor—indeed, everyone in the 
department, school, and district— 
has a stake in helping the novice 
succeed, or as Kozol puts it, “pre- 
vail without discouragement.” 


A Few Effective Strategies 


As noted above, our research find- 
ings concur with the recommenda- 
tions that Kozol discusses at length 
in his new book and outlines in the 
Chicago Tribune interview. It is 
vitally important for new teachers 
to establish good relationships with 
parents, colleagues, and supervi- 


sors. Kozol indicates that employ- 
ing these simple 
strategies” will enable a new teacher 
“to prevail without discourage- 
ment.” We would add that while 
these are effective strategies that 
new teachers might use to help 


“wise and 


New teachers can become 
fearful that if they ask for help 
the supervisor may interpret 
that as a sign of weakness or 
failure, which could jeopardize 
the possibility of being rehired. 


themselves, mentors can also play a 
key role in the success or failure of 
new teachers. Our interviews with 
novice and experienced teachers 
indicate that the careful guidance of 
a caring and thoughtful mentor can 
be vitally important. A mentor 
should be prepared to coach new 
teachers through tough 
choices and help guide them toward 
making wiser choices, if wiser 


some 


means, as Kozol suggests in his 
book, helping new teachers under- 
stand that they should embrace the 
valuable resources available to them 


in and out of the school. These 
strategies are but a few that new 
teachers can employ to help them 
succeed and do the best they can 
for their students, and mentors can 
help guide novices toward utiliz- 
ing these as part of their repertoire 
of successful coping strategies. In 
future columns we will discuss 
additional strategies we learned 
from our research that new teachers 
can use and mentors can help nov- 
ice teachers use to guide them 
toward success. In addition, we 
encourage experienced and new 
teachers alike to tell us about the 
strategies that they employed to 
help them through difficult times, 
avoid pitfalls, and grow as teachers 
to do the best job possible for their 
students. 
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Catch a Rising YA Star 


The field of young adult literature 
has never been stronger, or more 
prolific. More titles with appeal for 
adolescents are released every year. 
Many of us wait anxiously for the 
latest release from our favorite 
authors; personally, I’m always 
impatient to get my hands on the 
newest books by Laurie Halse 
Anderson, Chris Crutcher, Julie 
Ann Peters, Walter Dean Myers, 
David Levithan, and John Green, 
to name a few. But it can be easy to 
miss some extraordinary offerings 
from first-time authors. With this 
column, I hope to introduce you to 
some books that have been released 
within the last year or two. All 
books are first offerings from the 
authors or are the first teen-ori- 
ented books by established authors. 
Some of these titles have received 
much attention, while others may 
be flying under the radar. Space 
prevents me from listing all the 
excellent books by first-time 
authors, but I hope that some of 
the authors below will soon join 
your list of favorites. 


Actions and Their 
Consequences 


Sarah Zart’s Story of a Girl (New 
York: Little, Brown, 2007) tells 
the story of 15-year-old Deanna, 
who at age i3 was found by her 
father in the backseat of a car 


belonging to Tommy, her brother’s 
best friend. After this incident, 
Deanna’s father turns his back on 
her, speaking and interacting with 
her only when necessary. Deanna 
gets a summer job at a local pizza 
parlor, where Tommy becomes her 
co-worker. She spends her summer 
months dreaming of raising 
enough money to move out of her 
parents’ house, along with her 
brother and his new family. Read- 
ers will experience the pain of 
Deanna’s past and recognize how 
one incident can alter a person’s 
reputation, and life, for years to 
come. Zarr is a tremendous story- 
teller, and her second novel, Sweet- 
hearts (New York: Little, Brown, 
2008), proves that hers will be an 
important voice in young adult 
literature for a long time. 

Another novel that explores the 
consequences of our actions, or 
lack of action, is Jay Asher’s Thir- 
teen Reasons Why (New York: 
Razorbill, 2007). Don Gallo 
praised this book in his last “Bold 
Books” column in July 2008 and I 
feel compelled to echo him. Asher 
has crafted a suspenseful and riv- 
eting novel. At the beginning of 
the novel, Hannah Baker has com- 
mitted suicide, and a package of 
audio tapes is delivered to the 
front door of Clay Jensen, one of 
her high school classmates. The 
tapes were recorded by Hannah 
only weeks before her suicide and 


are addressed to people who played 
some role in Hannah’s decision to 
end her life. The tapes must be 
passed among those mentioned by 
Hannah, and each successive tape 
reveals more hidden secrets. Clay 
cannot imagine what he has done 
to deserve a place on the tapes, 
and as he listens to the recordings, 
he sees how Hannah’s reputation 
was not at all accurate, and he 
learns shocking and hard truths 
about others who touched her life. 

This Is What I Did (New York: 
Little, Brown, 2007), by Ann 
Dee Ellis, also explores the effects 
of our actions on those around 
us. Ellis employs an eclectic narra- 
tive style—including palindromes, 
graphics, and emails—to tell the 
story of Logan, a boy who bears tre- 
mendous guilt from a night in his 
past. It takes some time to piece 
together the events of that evening, 
but once revealed, the devastating 
effect the night has had on Logan is 
clear. Ellis probes the disturbing 
secrets that can hide behind the 
doors of our neighbors, and her 
novel is a fast-paced, compelling 
mystery that will keep readers 
thinking about the characters long 
after the book is finished. 


Fighting Back 


In Shark Girl (Cambridge: Can- 
dlewick, 2007), Kelly Bingham 
asks us to consider what we would 
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do if our familiar and comfortable 
life is suddenly taken away from 
us. Fifteen-year-old Jane is at- 
tacked by a shark while at the 
beach and loses her right arm. 
She must deal with regaining 
everyday functionality—dressing 
herself, dealing with her new pros- 
thetic, facing the first day of school 
without her 
grappling with the apparent halt 
to her artistic career. Jane’s physi- 


arm—while also 


cal and mental recovery is slow 
and painful, and Bingham’s choice 
to write Jane’s story in verse gives 
readers a deeper perspective, as 
Jane struggles to regain some of 
what she has lost, and avoid being 
known solely as “the shark girl” 
for the rest of her days. 


Fans of Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer will enjoy Maggie's 
quick wit and her resource- 
fulness in dealing with the 
otherworldly events that 
surround her. 


Whifs of sulfur, demonic curses, 
grisly accidents, and the equally 
horrific pressure of prom night— 
these elements figure prominently 
in Rosemary Clement-Moore’s 
Prom Dates from Hell (New York: 
Delacorte, 2007). Maggie has only 
a few weeks to go until gradua- 
tion, and suddenly her world is 
upended after she intervenes to 
help Stanley, an awkward loner, as 
he is being bullied by a group of 
popular jocks and their girlfriends. 
From that episode, Maggie’s latent 
and supernatural gift for seeing 
events (the Sight, as her grand- 
mother refers to it) comes into 
focus as she uncovers a sinister 
plot to unleash an ancient demon 
on the popular kids at school. Fans 
of Buffy the Vampire Slayer will 


enjoy Maggie’s quick wit and her 
resourcefulness in dealing with 
the otherworldly events that sur- 
round her. This is a highly enter- 
taining read, with an interesting 
underlying premise: the demon 
can grow stronger as it feeds on 
the angst, fear, and grief that make 
up the adolescent experience, par- 
ticularly on prom night. 


Friends of Holden 


Like several of the other books 
mentioned here, Frank Portman’s 
King Dork (New York: Delacorte, 
2006) has already received a great 
deal of attention and praise from 
YA readers; for those of you who 
are unfamiliar with the book, 
please do yourself a favor and read 
it immediately. Portman gives new 
twists to the traditional coming- 
of-age tale, as Tom Henderson (aka 
King Dork) finds a note-filled copy 
of The Catcher in the Rye that once 
belonged to his father, who died 
under mysterious circumstances. 
Tom sets out to decipher the clues 
left behind in the margins of the 
book, and his quest plays out 
against the backdrop of his high 
school Tom’s (and 
Portman’s) love for music oozes 
from every page of this endearing 
book, and readers will love keep- 
ing up with the different band 
names Tom concocts with his best 
friend, Sam. This is a brilliant 
book about the value of friendship 
and the influence art—in this case, 


experience. 


music and literature—can have on 
our lives. I’m eagerly awaiting 
Portman’s second novel, Androm- 
eda Klein, due out sometime next 
year. 

Another book that takes some of 
its cues from J. D. Salinger is Peter 
Cameron's Someday This Pain Will 


Be Useful to You (New York: Farrar, 
2007). Cameron is an acclaimed 
author of adult fiction, and this is 
his first entry into the world of YA 
literature. His narrator, 18-year-old 
James, has taken great steps to dis- 
tance himself from the people in 
his life. Rather than attend Brown 
University in the fall, he wishes to 
move out of New York City and 
live alone in a small town in the 
Midwest. Only at his grandmoth- 
et’s house does he find comfort and 
unconditional love. James is a 
smart and insightful narrator, and 
like many adolescents, he is simul- 
taneously uncertain and funny. 
This is a quiet novel, which slowly 
reveals layers of James and _ his 
world. 


Unusual Families 


Younger readers will enjoy the ex- 
ploits of Zoe, the narrator of Linda 
Urban’s A Crooked Kind of Perfect 
(New York: Harcourt, 2007). Zoe, 
a fifth grader, wants to be a famous 
pianist, a prodigy to be specific; 
but instead of getting a real piano, 
she receives the Perfectone D-60, 
an elaborate organ with various 
rhythm styles, orchestral sounds, 
and even an almost-walnut veneer. 
Zoe’s instructor soon recommends 
her for the Perfectone Perform-O- 


‘Rama, for which she endlessly 


practices the same Neil Diamond 
song. Zoe also must deal with her 
workaholic mother, her reclusive 
father, and two completely differ- 
ent boys who cause her to feel 
somewhat jumpy in her stomach. 
This is a touching, heartfelt book 
about valuing the family we have, 
rather than coveting the one we 
don’t, and Urban writes on a level 
that younger readers can grasp and 
older readers can appreciate. 
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Sarah Beth Durst’s wonderfully 
inventive Into the Wild (New York: 
Razorbill, 2007) wraps a coming- 
of-age story within the fabric of 
fairy tales. The basic premise, 
which is hard to summarize in a 
sentence or two, is that years ago, 
fairytale characters escaped from 
the Wild, a forest/force that used 
to hold and control all the tales. 
The fairytale characters are now 
secretly living in our society, hold- 
ing jobs and raising families. Julie 
is, at first glance, a normal middle 
school student, except she is 
Rapunzel’s daughter, claims a for- 
mer wicked witch as her grand- 
mother, and has Puss in Boots as 
her adopted brother. When the 
Wild is released from its captivity 
and begins to engulf Julie’s town, 
it is up to her to venture into the 
forest, rescue her family, and try to 
set things straight again. This 
book covers a wide range of popu- 
lar and lesser-known fairy tales, 
and does not shy away from the 
darker side of many of the tales. 
Given other fairytale- 
themed YA novels and films such 
as Enchanted, this book should 
hold great appeal for readers. 


recent 


Political Struggles 


Beginning a new school year can 
be daunting for any student, but 
it’s especially difficult for Mena, 
the narrator of Robin Brande’s 
Evolution, Me and Other Freaks of 
Nature (New York: Random 
House, 2007). Mena enters high 
school ostracized from her evan- 
gelical Christian youth group, 
which before had provided all her 
friendships. On her own now, 
Mena tries to hold to her belief 
that she did the right thing. When 
her biology teacher begins a unit 


on evolution, her former friends 
wage a battle to include Intelli- 
gent Design in the curriculum. It 
would have been easy for Brande 
to portray all fundamentalists as 
closed-minded, but she avoids 
that stereotype skillfully and treats 
both sides of the debate with great 
respect. I would love to hear of an 
English teacher teaming with a 
science colleague to teach the ideas 
in this book; this issue is certainly 
discussed in school districts across 
the country, and Brande frames it 


Julie is, at first glance, a 
normal middle school student, 
except she is Rapunzel’s 
daughter, claims a former 
wicked witch as her 
grandmother, and has Puss in 
Boots as her adopted brother. 





fairly and thoughtfully. Mena pos- 
sesses the inquisitiveness common 
to a 14-year-old while maintain- 
ing strong conviction in her 
beliefs. This was one of the most 
compelling books I’ve read in 
recent memory, and I cannot rec- 
ommend it highly enough. 

Ying Chang Compestine had 
written picture books and cook- 
books before venturing into YA 
territory with Revolution Is Not a 
Dinner Party (New York: Holt, 
2007). Compestine fictionalizes 
events from her childhood in the 
early 1970s during China’s Cul- 
tural Revolution. For nine-year- 
old Ling and her family, freedom 
begins to Mao 
Zedong’s doctrine of class struggle 
takes hold in her town. After 
Ling’s father is imprisoned, she 
and her work 
together to retain some semblance 
of normalcy in the face of tremen- 
dous chaos. Readers will find this 


evaporate as 


mother must 
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a hopeful and courageous story, as 
well as an important lesson in 
what can happen when liberties 
are taken away from citizens. 

In Paula Jolin’s In the Name of 
God (New Milford: Roaring Brook, 
2007), we enter the life of 17-year- 
old Nadia, living in present-day 
Damascus. Nadia is a devout Mus- 
lim and grows increasingly con- 
flicted and frustrated by family and 
friends who she feels are becoming 
too Westernized and are not stay- 
ing true to their religion. The war 
in Iraq also weighs heavily on her 
mind. After her cousin is arrested 
by the Syrian secret police for voic- 
ing his strong opinions about the 
government, Nadia’s feelings grow 
even more intense. When she is 
approached by a friend of her 
cousin, who is involved with a fun- 
damentalist organization, Nadia 
finds a sympathetic ear and begins 
to imagine how she could assist the 
group's cause. My heart was racing 
as I read the final few chapters 
when Nadia volunteers to walk 
into a crowded downtown hotel 
with a bomb strapped to her body. 
This could be an ideal book to dis- 
cuss and teach with social studies 
colleagues. 


Cultures and Clashes 


Sometimes new YA books come to 
us from established authors of 
more adult-oriented 
One of the most prominent exam- 
ples of this in the past year has 
been Sherman Alexie’s The Abso- 
lutely True Diary of a Part-Time 
Indian (New York: Little, Brown, 
2007). This book has already been 
showered with numerous accolades 
and awards, including the 2007 
National Book Award for Young 
People’s Literature. The praise is 


literature. 
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well-deserved: This account of 
Alexie’s upbringing and schooling 
is written with a strong adolescent 
voice, alternating between hilari- 
ous and heartbreaking. Junior’s 
decision to leave the Spokane 
Indian reservation for the local 
White high school is life-altering, 
and Junior comes to the realization 
that he belongs to many “tribes,” 
not just the one he was born into. 

James St. James has been 
known for his 1999 tale of murder 
within the New York club scene, 
Disco Bloodbath. His YA debut, 
Freak Show (New York: Dutton, 
2007), highlights the author's 
unique voice, resembling stream- 
of-consciousness, with healthy 
doses of humor and exuberance. 
Billy Bloom is a 17-year-old drag 
queen who is beginning a new 
school year at the ultra-conserva- 
tive Eisenhower Academy. This is 
a true outcast story, but while the 
discussion of sexuality is open and 
honest (Billy refers to himself as a 
“Gender Obscurist”), this is at its 
heart an effective romance novel, 
one that deftly explores issues of 
bigotry, fear, and empowerment. 
It is, in a word, fabulous. 


Final Days 


Young adult authors have often 
dealt with the issues of illness and 


death among teens; one excellent 
example from last year is Chris 
Crutcher’s Deadline. In a similar 
vein, Jenny Downham’s first novel, 
Before I Die (New York: David 
Fickling, 2007), introduces us to 
16-year-old Tessa, who has been 
diagnosed with terminal leukemia. 
Determined to pack a lifetime of 
living into several months, Tessa 
composes a list of things she wants 
to do before dying. This is far from 
the stereotypical, trip-to-Disney- 
World type of list; Tessa’s goals 
include sex, drugs, and a relation- 
ship with her neighbor. The novel 
could have easily dissolved into 
over-the-top sentimentality, but 
Downham manages to keep the 
grim realities of Tessa’s situation 
in perspective. Downham’s theater 
background may have helped her 
compose the novel in wrenching 
first-person narration, right up to 
the inevitable end. Sad, yet also 
celebratory, this is one book that 
should be on your shelf. 

Rebecca Stead’s First Light 
(New York: Wendy Lamb, 2007) 
transports readers to the frozen 
landscape of Greenland. Twelve- 
year-old Peter travels there with 
his parents on a project studying 
global warming. Peter meets Thea, 
who lives in a city under the gla- 
cial ice. Her ancestors fled there 
generations ago to escape persecu- 


tion and founded the city of Grace- 
hope. But Gracehope’s resources 
and space are becoming scant. 
Thea proposes opening a passage 
between Gracehope and the sur- 
face world, and after she and Peter 
meet, they work together to save 
Thea’s community before time runs 
out. Readers who don’t normally 
follow fantasy titles may find this 
book attractive because of the beau- 
tiful setting that Stead utilizes, as 
well as the topical themes of shrink- 
ing natural resources and global 
warming. 


Staying Informed 


I hope you'll enjoy these books as 
much as I have and that you'll help 
me stay abreast of other new titles 
and innovative ways of bringing 
them into the classroom. With so 
many new authors joining the 
world of YA, it’s sometimes hard to 
keep track of them all. Fortunately, 
a number of first-time authors have 
banded together to promote their 
works through websites such as 
Class of 2K7 (http://classof2k7 
com) and Class of 2K8 (http:// 
www.classof2k8.com). A Class of 
2K9 site is in the works. Check out 
these sites for information about 
other authors whose new works 
will help fill our shelves and engage 


~ our students. rE ]) 


Mark Letcher is assistant professor at the University of Oklahoma, where he teaches English education courses including 
courses in adolescent literacy and literature. Email him at mletcher@ou.edu. 
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No One Reported Her Missing 
(a retirement fantasy) 


No one reported her missing, 

not the neighbors who noticed her empty parking space, 
not the mailman or the secretaries, 

certainly not the principal, ever missing from his office, 
and of course, not her students. 

She was missing; they were free 

to navigate the hallways, the parking lot, 

the slippery routes in and out of the village. 


It was not so much a question of why, her disappearance. 
She’d been fading slowly, layer by layer. 

Was she trying to warn them that day she arrived 
without briefcase or watch, hair disheveled, 

lipstick a smear in the center of her face? 

She used to say she loved the Rescue Window 

because she could dream her way out of the classroom 
just by looking through it. 

She invited them to leave, anytime, through the Rescue Window 
to join her in that beyond place that made her smile, 
where all her favorite students-past were waiting for her. 


No, it was not a why but rather, 

how did she do it? 

No one expected her to just vanish. 

Someone said she headed over to Ben & Jerry’s 

for some Cappuccino Commotion, never returned. 

They followed a sticky trail of ice cream to library pond. 
It ended in a puddle where the swans had taken over. 
Another, who “knew everything,” said she'd quit, 

just walked out muttering, “Enough, enough.” 

Others heard she’d keeled over at her desk 

in the middle of grading research papers, 

melted through the desktop like the Wicked Witch of the West. 


Nobody really knew how she’d done it, 

so slick, so cagey, 

while they were looking the other way. 
She’d chalked her name on the blackboard, 
then erased it, they could see the smudge. 
That was how they knew she'd finally left them. 


—Nancy Krim 
©2008 by Nancy Krim 


Nancy Krim spent 30 years teaching in public high school classrooms, has been active in NCTE, and has published articles 
and poetry in EJ. She earned an MFA in poetry from the Warren Wilson MFA Program while teaching full-time. She describes 
herself as a working poet and rustic woodworker, occasionally teaching, otherwise adventuring. 
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Formative Assessment: 
Can You Handle 
the Truth? 


It was one of those rare lessons: 
apparently perfect. In preparation 
for our study of Romeo and Juliet, 
my ninth-grade students had been 
engaged for the full hour-long 
period, interacting with the struc- 
ture, purpose, and construction of 
iambic pentameter. I used their 
names to illustrate the characteris- 
tics of an iamb and then facilitated 
their deconstruction of the term 
pentameter to show that the com- 
plicated-sounding iambic pentame- 
ter refers to a concept that is easily 
accessible through the application 
of their prior knowledge. 

I showed them simple examples 
(Michele, Michele, Michele, Mi- 
chele, Michele) as well as nonex- 
amples (Jonathan, Jonathan, Jon- 
athan, Jon). In pairs, students 
wrote two lines of iambic pentam- 
eter (my example was, “I can’t 
believe I have to write this way!”) 
and then every student wrote one 
line independently. 

With ten minutes left, I intro- 
duced the culminating assign- 
ment: to memorize one line of 
iambic pentameter. The line could 
be original or borrowed from the 
many we had heard, read, and 
written during class. I handed out 
index cards and instructed stu- 


dents to clear their desks. As both 
a reinforcing closure activity and a 
formative assessment, I asked stu- 
dents to write the line of iambic 
pentameter they had memorized 
and give it to me on their way 
out—a “ticket out the door” activ- 
ity. When the bell rang, I stood at 
the door and collected the cards as 
the students filed out. 

Still standing at the door, I 
scanned the cards excitedly, cer- 
tain that my class had achieved 
demonstrable understanding of 
this concept via my excellent les- 
son. My ego deflated, however, as I 
read through the index cards. 
Despite the option of using one of 
the model lines, only about one- 
third of my 24 students had writ- 
ten one line of iambic pentameter. 
The errors varied, but the results 
were clear. The majority of the 
students had not met my learning 
objective. How could that be? 


How could such a good lesson fail ° 


so miserably? And so obviously? 


Facing the Truth 


The key, for the purpose of this 
reflection, lies in the word obvious. 
Had I omitted 
assessment, I would have remained 
blissfully ignorant of students’ 
lack of comprehension. Their con- 
fusion would have emerged at 
some point, but I would not have 


the formative 


been aware that this lesson alone 
had been insufficient for all stu- 
dents to develop an understanding 
of iambic pentameter. 

This experience affected my stu- 
dents and me. For the students, the 
formative assessment resulted in an 
ongoing series of minilessons and 
quizzes that were more methodi- 
cally scaffolded to move from iden- 
tification to application. For me, 


Had | omitted the formative 
assessment, | would 

have remained blissfully 
ignorant of students’ lack 
of comprehension. 


the power of formative assessments 
became, well, obvious. 

Current research upholds the 
significance of formative assess- 
ments in the classroom. Formative 
assessments are relevant to theory 
and practice; they offer positive 
possibilities with respect to both 
policy and pedagogy. 

At the policy level, formative 
assessments offer a means to mini- 
mize the negative effects of high- 
stakes testing. The culture of 
high-stakes testing, epitomized by 
the federal No Child Left Behind 
(NCLB) legislation, threatens to 
deprofessionalize teachers and 
alienate students. High-stakes tests 
can cause feelings of powerlessness 
in teachers and hopelessness in 
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students. Two recently published 
texts—which I discuss in the next 
section—assert that formative 
assessments provide a way for 
teachers to use testing data with- 
out allowing standardized assess- 
ments to dominate curriculum and 


pedagogy. 


High-Stakes Testing and 
Formative Assessments 


Sharon L. Nichols and David C. 
Berliner’s perspective on standard- 
ized assessments is apparent in the 
title of their book: Collateral Dam- 
age: How High-Stakes Testing Cor- 
rupts America’s Schools. Paralleling 
its use in warfare, collateral damage 
refers to injuries to innocents, 
regardless of the intent of the ini- 
tiative. In their preface, Nichols 
and Berliner state that 


The idea for this book originated . . . 
before NCLB, when David Berliner 
was studying the impact of high- 
stakes testing and concluded that 
high-stakes testing not only regu- 
larly failed to increase achievement 
but that it is a theoretically flawed 
endeavor, as well. In the fall of 2003, 
after NCLB required high-stakes 
testing in all our states, we extended 
the initial study to look further into 
the intended and unintended effects 
of high-stakes testing. This effort 
yielded two reports. One report 
showed that high-stakes testing does 
not increase achievement (and in 
some cases may erode it), while the 
other report documented how unin- 
tended outcomes of the high-stakes 
testing policy were detrimental to 
the education process. (xv) 


Most of the text (approximately 
180 of its 202 pages) is devoted to 
illustrating and theorizing the 
detrimental effects of high-stakes 
standardized tests on the processes 
of teaching and learning as well as 


on teachers and students. To frame 
their argument, Nichols and Ber- 
liner invoke Campbell’s Law: 


Campbell’s Law stipulates that 
“the more any quantitative social 
indictor is used for social decision 
making, the more subject it will be 
to corruption pressures and the 
more apt it will be to distort and 
corrupt the social processes it was 
intended to monitor” (Campbell). 
Campbell warned us of the inevi- 
table problems associated with 
undue weight and emphasis on a 
single indicator for monitoring 
complex social phenomena. In 
effect, he warned us about the 
high-stakes testing program that is 
part and parcel of NCLB. (26-27) 


Nichols and Berliner provide a 
compelling case that high-stakes 
testing is destructive. They cer- 
tainly corroborate the experiences 
of educators, students, and parents 
whose feelings of helplessness and 
hopelessness are described and 
vindicated. 

Feelings of vindication, how- 
ever, do not substantially improve 
the experiences of students and 
teachers immersed in the culture 
of high-stakes testing. Fortunately, 
in the final 20 pages the authors 
present formative assessments as a 
prospect for optimism. Nichols 
and Berliner differentiate between 
assessments of learning and assess- 
ments for learning. Most tests 
currently used in schools are assess- 
ments of learning, that is, “tests 
designed to tell us what and how 
much students know at any one 
point in time” (184; italics in orig- 
inal). These types of assessments 
are defined as “summative.” For- 
mative assessments, on the other 
hand, are “used to zmprove teaching 
and learning” (184; italics in origi- 
nal). It is clear, then, that the test- 
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ing tool itself does not determine 
the nature of the assessment; it is 
the way the results are used that 
determines whether it is catego- 
rized as summative or formative. 

The introductory anecdote from 
my classroom can illustrate this 
contrast. Had I simply scored and 
recorded the results of the “tickets 
out the door” without adjusting my 
instruction, the assessment would 
be summative. Because I used the 
assessments to alter my instruction, 
the assessment was formative. Nat- 
urally, in practice there is occasional 
overlap. When distinctions between 
formative and summative assess- 
ments involve scoring, summative 
assessments are generally connected 
with grades, while formative assess- 
ments are not. In practice, some- 
times formative assessments are 
scored to provide feedback or moti- 
vation. However, the primary put- 
pose of the assessment determines 
its nature. If an assessment is 
intended to be graded and recorded, 
rather than to inform instruction 
(for example, a unit test), it is sum- 
mative. If an assessment is designed 
to provide feedback to improve 
teaching and learning (some quiz- 
zes or “tickets out the door,” for 
example), it is formative. Even 
though such a quiz may be scored 
and recorded, its primary intent and 
use label it as formative. A quiz 
used only to punish or reward stu- 
dents for completing 
assigned for homework, however, is 
entirely summative. 

Nichols and Berliner provide an 
excellent explanation of the char- 


reading 


acteristics of summative and for- 
mative assessments, and they argue 
for creating a balance between the 
two types. Currently, summative 
assessments, primarily in the form 
of high-stakes standardized tests, 
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dominate the educational land- 
scape. Nichols and Berliner con- 
tend that reorienting educational 
accountability systems toward for- 
mative assessments will ultimately 
serve the needs of students. Their 
rationale is persuasive, offering a 
chance for educators to move away 
from frustration, through vindica- 
tion, and toward edification. 
Sherman Dorn’s Accountability 
Frankenstein: Understanding and 
Taming the Monster also provides an 
examination of high-stakes testing. 
Taking a more historical and ana- 
lytical approach, Dorn discusses 
how and why NCLB was adopted. 
Dorn is clear about the negative 
effects of high-stakes accountabil- 
ity systems; however, he is less 
inclined to vilify policymakers or 
politicians. Instead, he provides 


Currently, summative 
assessments, primarily in the 
form of high-stakes 
standardized tests, dominate 
the educational landscape. 
Nichols and Berliner contend 
that reorienting educational 
accountability systems toward 
formative assessments will 
ultimately serve the needs of 





students. 


perspectives and rationales for deci- 
sions made by all stake-holders 
without obscuring self-interest or 
(intended or unintended) conse- 
quences. Dorn also suggests barri- 
ers that could’ hinder the 
implementation of common forma- 
tive assessments, including some 
presented by teachers. 

An accountability system based 
on formative evaluation is an excit- 
ing prospect for reasserting the 
expertise of classroom teachers. 


However, there are political and 
organizational obstacles to this 
endeavor. Grounded in the assump- 
tion that high-stakes testing raises 
standards of learning, political 
opposition centers on the possibil- 
ity of lowered standards. Organiza- 
tional opposition, that is, resistance 
from educators, is often attributed 
to the perception that “frequent 
assessment for formative purposes 
is a greater paperwork burden, and 
they would need greater assistance 
with the logistics of frequent assess- 
ment” (Dorn 115). Dorn, however, 
sees this explanation as a smoke- 
screen for resistance that is grounded 
in the culture of schooling: “The 
culture of schools and the school 
year are at odds with formative 
evaluation” (115). Dorn argues that 
instructional planning is currently 
organized in blocks of time, rather 
than in instructional decisions. 
Using formative assessments to 
drive curriculum and instruction 
would require significant changes 
in the ways curriculum and instruc- 
tion are conceived and applied. 
While the systemic significance 
of formative assessment as a means 
to improve schooling is beyond the 
purview of most teachers, class- 
room applications of this excellent 
instructional tool lie within reach. 


Implementing Formative 
Assessments 


Once teachers are convinced of the 
value of formative assessments, 
they should consult Larry Ains- 
worth and Donald Viegut’s plan 
for implementation. Common For- 
mative Assessments: How to Connect 
Standards-Based Instruction and 
Assessment provides a brief founda- 
tion for this approach followed by 
what Ainsworth and Viegut de- 


scribe as “a ‘how-to’ guide for edu- 
cators and leaders on the topic of 
formative assessments as they relate 
to other instruction and assessment 
practices” (xiii; italics in original). 
Ainsworth and Viegut provide 
guidance in developing formative 
assessments in classrooms as well 
as a blueprint for developing com- 
mon formative assessments for use 
in schoolwide and 
trictwide accountability systems. 
Like the authors of the texts 
mentioned earlier, Ainsworth and 
Viegut seek to help teachers find 
ways to use the data provided by 
standardized assessments in ways 
that improve instruction. High- 
standardized assessments 
have reductive effects on the educa- 


even dis- 


stakes 


tional experiences of students and 
the professional identities of teach- 
ers. It is essential, then, for educa- 
tors to consider the possibilities 
provided by formative assessments. 


Conclusion: Acting 
on the Truth 


The notion of a static, empirical 
“truth” can be contested. Truths, 
like all aspects of knowledge, are 
constructed in social settings and 
are affected by visible and invisible 
aspects of discourse. As a teacher, 


my perception of the iambic pen- 


tameter lesson, however, was dif- 
ferent from the perceptions of the 
learners in my classroom, and it 
was the formative assessment that 
made this reality visible for me. In 
the face of my index-card evidence, 
I could not accept my perception 
as the “truth.” Such is the power of 
formative assessment. 

Although the revelation was 
powerful, the route to reach it was 
straightforward. | Contemporary 
scholar-practitioners recommend 
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varied approaches to instruction 
and assessment. Ideally, significant 
objectives should be taught, and 
assessed, in numerous ways. 

For example, I presented the 
concept of iambic pentameter by 
defining it, deconstructing its ety- 
mology, presenting examples, and 
presenting nonexamples. Assess- 
ments can be similarly diverse, 
addressing different learning styles 
and scaffolding learners into higher 
order thinking. Assessments that 
measured students’ understanding 
of iambic pentameter involved 


e defining the term (this can be 
student generated, matching, 
or a Cloze activity); 


¢ multiple-choice questions (stu- 
dents selected the line of iam- 
bic pentameter from at first 
two and then four possible 
answers); and 


e the construction of their own 
couplets. 


Versions of these assessments took 
place over several class periods, 
and each time I used the data to 
inform future instruction as well 
as to provide feedback to students. 
The assessments were easy to 
develop and provided me with a 
“bank” from which to select ques- 
tions for the objective unit test. 
As you plan and implement les- 
sons over the next weeks, consider 
using formative assessments to 
gauge student learning. To start, 
review your objectives and choose 
one. (It can be frustrating and con- 
fusing to try to assess too many 
objectives at once.) Develop a 
quick assessment that students can 
complete at the end of class. The 


assessment might be a multiple- 
choice question, but it is usually 
more effective to require students 
to generate evidence of what 
they have learned. Here are a few 
examples: 


Objectives: 

1. Students will be able to 
define an epic simile. 

2. Students will be able to 
identify an epic simile in 
The Odyssey. 

3. Students will be able to 
compose and illustrate an 
original epic simile. 


Formative Assessments for Objec- 
tive 1: 

e Matching—Provide a set of 
literary terms (addressed 
throughout the unit) and 
definitions and have stu- 
dents match each term to 
its correct definition. (Epic 
simile would be one term.) 

e Memorization—Have stu- 
dents write the definition of 
an epic simile. 


Formative Assessments for Objec- 
tive 2: 

e Provide an excerpt from The 
Odyssey that students have 
already read and have stu- 
dents underline epic simi- 
les. 

¢ Students copy epic similes 
from increasingly larger 
sections of already read text 
(“Find two epic similes in 
Book 9,” for example). 

e Have students identify epic 
similes in excerpts that 
have not been read as a class 
or excerpts from other, 
unfamiliar texts. 


These examples illustrate how for- 
mative assessments can be used to 
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inform and scaffold instruction. 
The first few times students might 
be required to identify epic similes 
that have already been introduced 


Formative assessments provide 
an exceptional opportunity for 
teachers to collect, analyze, and 
use data in meaningful ways. 


in class. As students become more 


proficient, assessments become 
more challenging. And as the les- 
sons progress, teachers are con- 
fronted with data that reinforce or 
refute our understanding of stu- 
dent learning. 

Formative assessments provide 
an exceptional opportunity for 
teachers to collect, analyze, and use 
data in meaningful ways. Collabo- 
ration is the next step in the pro- 
cess of improving instruction. 
Please share your attempts to use 
formative assessment to inform 
your practice. You are also invited 
to submit any of your experiences 
conducting that 
changed your teaching. Together, 


we might reach the truth at last. 


mini-studies 


(Sorry, I couldn’t resist ending with 
a line of iambic pentameter.) @ 
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Success with ELLs 





Modifying Lessons 
for English Language 
Learners 


One of the best parts of my job as 
a teacher educator is having the 
opportunity to go into many dif- 
ferent classrooms in many differ- 
ent schools. As a high school ESL 
teacher I was in my own space and 
had varying degrees of contact 
with my colleagues. Teaching can 
be an isolating experience, and it 
is not uncommon to be alone with 
students all day, maybe seeing col- 
leagues when taking your lunch in 
the faculty lounge, if you can 
scratch out the time! 

When I did have the opportu- 
nity to enter other teachers’ class- 
rooms, I felt like I did as a kid 
visiting neighbors’ houses in the 
suburban neighborhood of my 
youth: While the floor plans of the 
houses were almost identical, I felt 
like I had entered a strange new 
world—familiar, yet different. I 
felt that I was getting a rare 
glimpse into the private lives of 
my neighbors. You can tell a great 
deal about people by looking at 
their belongings, and I almost felt 
guilty about the interest I had in 
peeking into their dining rooms 
or using the downstairs bathroom 
just to see what it was like in 
there. Strangely, later in life, this 


was how I felt when I visited other 
teachers’ classrooms. I was inter- 
ested to see how they arranged 
their seats, where their desk was 
in relation to the students, how 
their bulletin boards looked, and 
how their materials were orga- 
nized. I felt that I was peeking 
into their minds, not just their 
classrooms. Through these brief 
glimpses of other teachers’ class- 
rooms and sometimes by watch- 
ing, even for a short time, their 
teaching techniques, I learned a 
great deal. 

Now, as a teacher educator I get 
to “peek” into classrooms fre- 
quently. As a Teaching English to 


| have learned quite a bit from 
the teachers | have visited over 
the last several years, and 
reflecting on those lessons has 
enabled me to form a set of 
practices that can help 
mainstream English teachers 
support the language and 
content development of the 
ELLs they teach. 





Speakers of Other Languages 
(TESOL) teacher educator in a 
graduate program, I work almost 
exclusively with candidates who 
are already employed as teachers 
in the New York City Public 


school system and who are work- 
ing toward either a master’s degree 
or advanced certificate in TESOL. 
I visit these teachers in their class- 
rooms of record and observe and 
later discuss with them how they 
interact with ELLs to support the 
acquisition of both content and 
language. 
When I ask, “Can you tell me 
more why you. did 
?”—-whether it is a ques- 
tion about selection, 
grouping strategy, or teaching tech- 
nique—lI learn a great deal about 
how the teachers I work with make 
instructional decisions based on 
their knowledge of theory and prac- 
tice. Sometimes I observe some- 
thing that I wouldn’t have done 
myself, but when we discuss the 
teacher’s reasons, I learn about the 
different types of knowledge, 
beliefs, and skills that these teach- 
ers possess. Sometimes I still have 
to disagree with their choice, and as 
a teacher educator I have-an obliga- 
tion to support them in effective 
classroom practices for their ELLs, 
but other times I have an “aha” 
moment. 


about 


material 


Teaching is not a one-size-fits- 
all profession, and as educators we 
never stop learning from each 
other. I have learned quite a bit 
from the teachers I have visited 
over the last several years, and 
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reflecting on those lessons has 
enabled me to form a set of prac- 
tices that can help mainstream 
English teachers support the lan- 
guage and content development of 
the ELLs they teach. 


Lessons from the 
Classroom 


Working with ELLs in the English 
classroom brings a new layer to 
the teaching process for many 
teachers. Frequently they have 
had little coursework on effective 
practices for ELLs, and—without 
proper support—they can find 
themselves in a situation similar 
to some ELLs: 
Some English teachers mistakenly 
believe ELLs in 
require an entirely different cur- 
riculum. This need not be the case 
at all. Simply modifying existing 
lessons can be one effective way to 


sink or swim. 


their classes 


include ELLs in the curriculum 
and simultaneously support their 
acquisition of English content 
and English language. 

The question for many teachers 
is, “Where and how do I modify 
my lessons?” While every English 
class and every English teacher is 
different, there are some common 
classroom features that work for all 
students. I recommend all English 
teachers who work with ELLs adapt 
these features to their classrooms. 


Understand and Respect 
Students’ Culture 


In classrooms in which ELLs can 
and do succeed, teachers have taken 
the time to get to know all their 
students in a way that goes beyond 
beginning-of-the-school-year 
introductions. When teachers have 
knowledge of students’ culture and 


community, it enables them to 
form the important, strong rela- 
tionships that create successful 
learning environments. Research 
has shown that when this knowl- 
edge is lacking these relationships 
are difficult to form (Pianta). The 
research also tells us that there is a 
mismatch between teachers’ cul- 
tural, linguistic, and ethnic back- 
grounds and the students they 
teach, which can contribute to 
teachers not understanding who 
their students are (Gay). 

While I don’t believe that to be 
successful, empathetic, and effec- 
tive educators English teachers 
must share the cultural or ethnic 
background of their students, I do 
believe they must understand and 
respect the influence of students’ 
backgrounds on their learning pro- 
cesses. Knowing what experiences 
have formed the linguistically and 
culturally diverse students in your 
classroom will facilitate your abil- 
ity to make connections between 
what you are teaching and the stu- 
dents’ lives. Students learn better 
when they are able to connect their 
current learning with their past 
experiences and frames of refer- 
ence. We all view things through 
lenses that have been created by 
the total sum of experiences we 
have had, and we learn best when 
we can connect new knowledge to 
our prior experience. 

The teachers who are especially 
good at getting to know their 
students are not afraid to take 
risks to learn more about students’ 
cultures: visiting students’ neigh- 
borhoods, working in communi- 
ty-based organizations in those 
communities, and investigating 
the social issues that are impor- 
tant to that community. 


Success with ELLs 


At one point in my career I 
coordinated a family literacy pro- 
gram, which required me to make 
home visits monthly. Going into 
my students’ neighborhoods and 
homes gave me an understanding 
of them that would have been dif- 
ficult to develop otherwise, and 
my teaching changed as a result of 
these visits. My program became 
more centered on the students’ 
and backgrounds 
included more choice for the stu- 
dents. I went from seeing the 
teacher as the keeper and distribu- 
tor of information to seeing the 
teacher as a facilitator, helping the 
students make meaning for them- 
selves. When a teacher sees the 
classroom this way, having so 


needs and 


many diverse learners in the one 
classroom enriches the experiences 
and learning of all the students 
(and teachers). 

Another way to understand the 
diverse students in your classroom 
is to start the year with a narrative 
inquiry project that asks students 
to write about past educational 
and life experiences, their experi- 
ences in their current program and 
community, and where they see 
themselves going (their imagined 
future identities). By engaging in 
such a narrative inquiry, teachers 
can examine the simultaneously 
existing privilege and marginal- 
ization that exists for many diverse 
learners and unravel the individ- 
ual identities of the ELLs in their 
classroom. Frequently, we tend to 
look at ELLs as a monolithic group 
of Nonnative Speakers of English, 
and we fail to see that even in 
groups that share the same first 
language there is a huge amount 
of diversity. By understanding the 
worlds that ELLs inhabit and the 
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experiences they bring into the 
classroom—often different, won- 
derful, and unexpected—teachers 
can help students make connec- 
tions with material that at first 
might seem totally foreign to their 
lives. These connections can be 
found in the most unexpected 
places, for example, connecting 
students’ present-day immigration 
stories to those of emigrants on the 
Westward Trail during the expan- 
sion of the United States. The text 
selection can be historical fiction 
or nonfiction journal accounts or 
both, and the diary entries can be 
used as a model for students to tell 


By understanding the worlds 
that ELLs inhabit and the 
experiences they bring into the 
classroom—often different, 
wonderful, and unexpected— 
teachers can help students 
make connections with 
material that at first might 
seem totally foreign to 

their lives. 





their own immigration story, or 
that of their ancestors for native- 
born students. 

One middle school teacher I 
worked with used literature to 
create a safe space for students to 
view the world from each other’s 
point of view by role-playing 
alternate endings or telling the 
story from alternative perspec- 
tives. During one lesson the class 
read the short story “Eleven” by 
Sandra Cisneros—a school story 
told from the point of view of a 
student—and the teacher worked 
with the students to retell seg- 
ments of the story from the point 
of view of the teacher. Through 
repeated activities like this one, 


the teacher eventually created a 
classroom where students rou- 
tinely were able to identify, dis- 
cuss, and at least understand 
different cultural opinions and 
beliefs. This is an especially criti- 
cal skill to build in light of the 
extreme political and sociocultural 
polarization that currently exists 
in the United States. 

Another teacher in a tenth- 
grade classroom used the nonfic- 
tion work New Kids 
(Bode), a collection of interviews 
with teens who immigrated to the 
United States. The 
highlight their excitement about 
their new country and their fears. 
In addition, the interviews include 


in Town 


interviews 


what the teens’ lives were like 
before and after immigration to 
the United States. The teacher 
used the interview format for col- 
laborative classroom activities and 
students developed a classroom 
anthology using the text as the 
model. This allowed not only the 
teacher to gain a better under- 
standing of her students but also 
allowed the students to get to 
know each other in ways they 
would otherwise have never expe- 
rienced. This also gave the ELLs in 
the classroom the opportunity to 
be “stars” by having their immi- 
gration experience celebrated. 


Incorporate Multiple 
Versions of Texts 


This next feature of a successful 
ELL mainstream English class is a 
natural outgrowth of understand- 
ing who your learners are. With 
knowledge of who comes to your 
classes, knowledge of readiness, 
interest, proficiency, and _prefer- 
ence will also come. Incorporating 
multiple versions of texts addresses 


these differences among ELLs and 
all students. 

Teaching novels brings differ- 
ent challenges. As an English 
major in college, I had always been 
opposed to the use of abridged 
texts. As a lover of literature I felt 
that abridged texts sucked the life 
out of the work. However, I came 
to view this differently after a 
series of visits to the classrooms of 
two different teachers who were 
working with ELLs. One middle 
school teacher was scaffolding ESL 
students’ reading by providing 
abridged versions of The Call of the 
Wild by Jack London (The Oxford 
Bookworms Library). This text 
was used as a companion to the 
unabridged version and provided 
pictures; key vocabulary; and 
before-, during-, and after-reading 
support so that the ESL students 
were able to “keep up” with the 
class in terms of literal compre- 
hension of the text and compre- 
hension of the work as a whole. I 
was most impressed with the way 
that this teacher used the abridged 
version as a supplement—not as a 
replacement—for the ESL stu- 
dents. This ensured that students 
whose reading abilities were stron- 
ger could work more with the 
main text and enabled students 


who were developing readers to 


use the abridged version of the 
text to summarize, clarify, and 
extend understanding. 

A high school teacher I visited 
was working with ELLs on the 
task of connecting a literary work 
to a historical time period and 
writing an essay that joined the 
two. The teacher had chosen A 
Tale of Two Cities, and as a com- 
panion to the full text she had 
incorporated an abridged version 
of the text (Penguin Classics) and 
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an audio version of both the full 
and abridged texts. This provided 
the ESL students, and any other 
interested students, with multiple 
supports for comprehending the 
material and situating the text in 
its historical context. The teacher 
further expanded students’ under- 
standing and developed deep con- 
nections to their lives by including 
an assignment that asked students 
to research their native country 
during the same time frame as the 
novel and to share their results 
with the class. In addition to 
developing ESL students’ under- 
standing of the work of literature, 
this activity allowed the ESL stu- 
dents to 


e Make important connections 
between the text and their own 
cultural backgrounds; 


e Situate their background cul- 
ture into the global context 
that this particular text 
portrays; 

e Share knowledge with their 
classmates in a way that 
enhances their own background. 


Creating Student Choice 


A third feature of successful ELL 
classrooms is that they allow stu- 
dents to have a choice in the mate- 
rial, the work process, and the 
work product, which gives all 
learners a chance to show what 
they know and to make important 
connections between their lives 
and the learning that is occurring 
in the classroom. 

While a young adult novel 
may be the class text for a given 
unit, supplementing that text 


with a variety of materials to help 
the students situate their under- 
standing can have positive effects 
on the success of ELLs in the 
English classroom. English teach- 
ers can provide music, poetry, 
news articles, shorter works, and a 
variety of other materials that 
relate to the themes in the litera- 
ture. Students can select which 
supplements appeal to them and 
expand their understanding in 
ways that address their needs. 

A teacher I know taught a 
course on the poetry of William 
Butler Yeats. Students who took 
this class raved about the course, 
not so much because of Yeats’s 
poetry—which they did come to 
appreciate—but because of the 
way the teacher situated the poetry 
in the political climate of the time 
it was written and the time the 
students were reading it. The stu- 
dents were given the choice of sev- 
eral projects: making correlations 
between the message in some of 


English teachers can provide 
music, poetry, news articles, 
shorter works, and a variety of 
other materials that relate to 
the themes in the literature. 
Students can select which 
supplements appeal to them 
and expand their 
understanding in ways that 
address their needs. 





the poems to music of the time; 
analyzing the politics between 
Ireland and England; examining 
immigration patterns from Ire- 
land to the United States; or com- 
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paring and contrasting the fight 
for an independent Ireland with 
that of a similar political situation 
in another country, either past or 
present. These projects could be 
presented in a variety of formats. 
The choice of process and product 
related to the main reading can be 
a huge motivating factor for stu- 
dents and allows diverse learners 
to work in a way that builds on 
their strengths and lets their 
unique perspective and voice come 
through for the benefit of all mem- 
bers of the English class. 

By incorporating knowledge of 
diverse learners, multiple versions 
of texts, and student choice of 
varieties of projects into the cur- 
riculum, English teachers can gain 
an understanding of their ELLs 
and provide educational experi- 
ences and materials that help these 
students succeed in the main- 
stream English classroom. With 
support, these 
become more than one of the 
“quiet kids” who don’t participate 
much; these students fully partici- 
pate, becoming important parts of 
the whole community of learners 
in their classroom, and all students 
(and their teachers) benefit. ‘By 


such students 
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Prompt Attention: 
What I Learned 
from the Plagiarists 





Barry Gilmore 





Just about every article, book, and website on pla- 
giarism runs along similar lines: First come the 
depressing statistics about the prevalence of pla- 
giarism in schools. These are followed by a discus- 
sion of student attitudes toward knowledge in 
today’s Napster culture. Next comes a diatribe on 
(a) the variety of ways students find to cheat (from 
term-paper mills to cutting and pasting); (b) the 
value of or problems caused by online detection 
software (such as turnitin.com); (c) admonitions to 
deal with plagiarism forcefully; or (d) all of the 
above. Finally, and only in some cases, the discus- 
sion concludes with suggestions for preventing 
plagiarism by making students aware of the conse- 
quences and by changing the nature of the assign- 
ments we give. 

I don’t dismiss plagiarism, and I believe that 
all of the issues I describe above are an important 
part of our professional dialogue on the subject— 
even if I’m sometimes bothered that more time 
seems to be spent advising teachers how to play the 
role of source detective than preventative peda- 
gogue. Yet after scouring the available literature on 
plagiarism prevention, I’ve become irked by some 
of the more popular suggestions for discouraging 
plagiarism, and especially by what is probably the 
most common piece of advice pundits have to offer: 
“Make your assignments specific.” 

Make your assignments specific? As opposed 
to making them ambiguous? Or as opposed to open- 
ing up student access to a broad array of topics? 

Oh, I get it. “If assignments are embedded in 
the course curriculum and are limited to a few spe- 
cific topics,” writes Christine Timm of Westchester 
Community College, “then finding an exact match 


for the assignment requirements will be that much 
more difficult” (par. 1). Margaret Proctor of the 
University of Toronto seconds the notion: “You may 
need to save very general and ‘classic’ topics for in- 
class writing or oral debates,” she notes (par. 3). 
Such authors encourage us to believe that there’s a 
world of difference—in terms of ease of plagiarism, 
at least—between the assignment to “write an essay 
about Hamlet” and the one to “compare and con- 
trast Hamlet’s use of language with that used by 
Holden Caulfield.” 

Why do I take issue with this commonly 
offered suggestion? It’s not because the second 
prompt is a bad one, but rather because I don’t 
entirely buy the premise that leads so many writers 
to extol such specificity. To begin with, it’s not too 
hard to plagiarize the latter essay, and just to prove 
it I asked a tenth-grade student in my class to do 
exactly that. After five minutes online, Becky 
announced that she’d found one essay on Hamlet’s 
language (no charge, 2,000 words, http://123helpme 
.com) and a second on Holden’s language (no charge, 
873 words, http://free-essays-free-essays.com). “I 
can cut and paste these and add a few transition 
lines in about ten minutes,” Becky said. “How long 
do you want it to be?” 

But the real problem isn’t how easy it is, or 
isn’t, for Becky to plagiarize. It’s that simply chang- 
ing a prompt probably won’t have any particular 
effect on whether or not Becky decides to plagiarize 
in the first place. And while there’s value to some of 
the other suggestions that frequently crop up in 
plagiarism prevention articles—it is important for 
students to know the definition of plagiarism and 
the consequences for plagiarizing—many of those 
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suggestions strike me as treating the symptoms, 
not the disease. Take, for instance, the recommen- 
dation that we make our assignments personal by 
having students write a letter, journal entry, or per- 
sonal opinion piece. Certainly such writing has its 
place in our classrooms, but to turn to such assign- 
ments to avoid plagiarism rather than to encourage 
reading and writing skills seems to me like placing 
the cart before the horse, and certainly I don’t want 
to concede that because it’s easy to plagiarize, no 
student will ever again write a scholarly analytical 
essay on Hamlet. 


From Origin to Originality 


The answer to the problem of prompts and plagia- 
rism lies in the way we view the prompts them- 
selves. It’s an imperfect analogy, but think for a 
moment of a writing prompt as if it were a recipe 
for, say, a cake. An uncertain cook will probably 
use the recipe as an absolute guideline early on 
(and the worst plagiarist will likely drive to the 
grocery store, buy a premade cake, and slip it onto 
a dish from the kitchen at home). As a chef devel- 
ops certainty and command, however, the recipe 
might become a springboard rather than a 
crutch—add a few ingredients here, change some 
there, and eventually you’ve got a confection that 
carries a signature style and conveys personality, 
the equivalent of voice and individual argument 
in writing. At some point, one would hope, the 
recipe is no longer needed, because the chef creates 
his or her recipe from start to finish—a new take 
on an old idea. 

The ultimate goal should not be to create a 
prompt that produces original writing but to create 
an environment that leads students to devise 
prompts and arguments of their own. Specificity 
stands precisely in opposition to that goal because 
it narrows student thinking about a text rather than 
broadening it—the student who focuses closely on 
Hamlet’s language does not focus, for instance, on 
the many nuances of characterization, theme, imag- 
ery, or performance practice that may appear tan- 
gential but are important enhancements to Hamlet’s 
lines in the play. 

Imagine a class period in which the teacher 
asks students to brainstorm a broad list of top- 
ics—or even just analytical areas—for possible 
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essays about Hamlet. Such a list might range across 
many aspects of the play, from symbols such as the 
flowers Ophelia wears at her death to the role of 
blocking during the “To be or not to be” speech. 
After constructing the list, students work in 
groups to gather concrete evidence from the play 
related to individual topics. Then the teacher takes 
one example from the list—perhaps one that 
nobody in the class has paid much attention 
to—and demonstrates how to construct and orga- 
nize an outline for an essay by teasing out nuances 
and asking questions: How do the flowers Ophelia 
wears relate to those Gertrude throws on her grave 
in act 5? What about Hamlet’s description of life 
as an “unweeded garden” in act 1—any connec- 
tions there? At last, students work in pairs to pro- 
duce an argumentative thesis rooted in the textual 
examples they’ve found for various topics, maybe 
even an outline or introduction, and then the 
instructor makes an assignment: “Now, write an 
essay about Hamlet.” 

What’s been accomplished here? In a class 
period, or perhaps two or three, students have 
examined a wide range of textual possibilities, 
probably changing topics more than once, and 
have discussed other topics with their peers. 
They’ve completed enough of the heavy lifting 
involved in prewriting and research to get going 
on the essay independently, they’ve become 
attached to a topic, and they’ve developed their 
argument and approach to studying the text. They 
are, in other words, invested in their learning; 
they’ve come up with a new recipe, and all that’s 
left is the actual baking. 


The Ongoing Process 


Is it possible, in the classroom scenario I describe 
above, that students will still plagiarize? Sure. But 
the alternative is to produce writers who are not 
scholars. If we train students to become mechanical 
engines capable of churning out a five-paragraph 
essay on a given topic but not of taking a text and 
teasing out connections on their own, we may have 
forced them not to plagiarize, but have we taught 
them not to plagiarize? This same argument holds 
true whether we're discussing a single paragraph or 
an eight-page research paper—the student who 
blindly points to an item on a list to choose a topic, 
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no matter how specific that topic may be, is not 
learning in the same way—and is at least as prone 
to see copying someone else’s work as the easy way 
out—as a student who develops and hones a topic 
of his or her choosing and design. And, above all, a 
process approach to writing models for students the 
kind of writing we want them to undertake. It’s 
just good practice. 

There’s much to be discussed about plagia- 
rism—we need to educate students about its effects, 
to enforce consequences, to consider honor codes, to 
reflect on student intentions—but ultimately, every 
educator faces a choice to ignore the problem, 
devote valuable time rooting it out and punishing 
offenders, or to take a lesson about classroom prac- 
tice and writing instruction from the students who 
resort to plagiarizing under the pressure that dead- 


lines, grades, shifting expectations, and confusion 
place on them daily. 

Part of that lesson is that writing prompts 
and writing lessons, as hard as we work to develop 
them, should ultimately serve to render themselves 
unnecessary. If the opposite of plagiarism is origi- 
nality, then we should consider that true originality 
starts not with the teacher creating the perfect 
prompt, but with students thinking for themselves 
before the need for plagiarism ever begins. G 
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Announcement of the Paul and Kate Farmer 
English Journal Writing Awards 


The Paul and Kate Farmer English Journal Writing Award winners have been named. Tim Gillespie received 
one of the two awards for “The List,” which appeared in the November 2007 issue of English Journal. John 
Golden received the other award for “Literature into Film (and Back Again): Another Look at an Old Dog” 
from the September 2007 issue. Honorable mention went to Suzanne R. Kail for “Vocabulary Instruction 
Goes ‘Old School’” (March 2008). Recipients will receive their awards in November at the Secondary Section 
Luncheon at the NCTE Annual Convention. 

The Farmer Awards are given annually to the writers of the best articles published in English Journal. 
Secondary school teachers who wrote articles that were published from September 2007 through July 2008 
were eligible for this award. The selection committee was chaired by Hilary Hughes and committee members 
included William Bass, Mary Ellen Dakin, Karen Mitcham, and Keith Younker. 
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Speaking My Mind 





Stupid Questions 





Jeffrey Hudson 





I start each semester with my students wildly 
enthusiastic, passionate about writing, about lan- 
guage and story. At semester's end, I feel like the 
students and I are merely enduring each other. We 
cling with bleeding nails to a fragile hope that the 
semester will indeed end. 

Why? This is a question I’ve been wrestling 
with. In fact, I’ve been thinking about questions in 
general. I noticed that by semester’s end, I’ve 
entirely lost patience with the barrage of stupid 
questions from students. An adage instilled early in 
our public school life is that there are no stupid 
questions. Ask me if I hold that adage to be true in 
the waning weeks of a semester and smoke will 
likely billow out my ears. I realize that “stupid” is a 
judgment I don’t have the authority to make, that 
such a judgment slips too easily from the question 
to the questioner. 

Still, if there are good questions (We hear pol- 
iticians say all the time, “That’s a great question. 
I’m glad you asked,” and proceed to not answer the 
question), there must be low-quality questions. In 
the movie Finding Forrester, Sean Connery’s charac- 
ter makes the distinction. A good question, he says, 
is one aimed at acquiring information that matters 
to ws, the participants in the discussion, real people 
engaging each other in a real context, not some 
abstraction or hypothesis. Tipping this definition 
upside down, then, a poor question seeks informa- 
tion that does not matter. 


Questions of Power 


Why are students so insistent on asking questions 
seeking information that does not matter? Consider 
one of the questions wearing me down by semes- 


ter’s end: “Mr. Hudson, can I go to the bathroom?” 
This question, most often posed in the hall during 
passing period, isn’t after any information at all, 
but permission, evidence of the degree to which the 
power systems schools are designed to teach has 
been inculcated. The bathroom question isn’t even 
about going to the bathroom. The real question is 
“Mr. Hudson, can I be late?” An abstraction, sub- 
terfuge. Often the question is deliberate deception, 
code for “Can I go see my girlfriend or boyfriend, 
have a smoke, get the hell out of here for a few min- 
utes?” After a semester of encouraging students to 
think for themselves, to accept responsibility for 
their words and decisions, “Can I go to the bath- 
room” just reminds me of how ineffective I’ve 
been. 

Consider another question: “When do we get 
out of here?” The answer I’m tempted to give to 
this question is, “The same time we got out yester- 
day and the day before that and the day before that 
and the week before that.” I can see rebellion in the 
question, though. Rhetorically, it may be an unwise 
question. It risks retaliation in the form of grades or 
other coercion or discipline. If, however, the most 
pressing concern for students is when they get to 
leave, perhaps I need to think about doing some- 
thing different in the classroom. 

Students aim low-quality questions at the 
coursework as well, not only its logistics. Even 
when writing prompts and assignments develop 
organically out of class discussions and momentum, 
someone will inevitably ask, “How long does this 
have to be?” My responses, “I want it to be good, 
not long” or “You're the writer. You tell me,” usu- 
ally frustrate writers. Writers are frustrated because 
they are appealing to me as the knower. They are 
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playing their part predictably but are not getting a 
predictable response. 

In her interview with Bill Moyers for his Lan- 
guage of Life series, poet Carolyn Forche defines 
poetry as the voice of the soul (131). Every semes- 
ter, students in my creative writing class write 
poems and gingerly hand them to me. “Is this 
right?” they ask. Where in the world did they get 
the notion that poetry, “the voice of the soul,” is 
right or wrong? 

Because school systems cast students in pas- 
sive roles, a reality exacerbated by the current 
accountability mania, writers in my creative writ- 
ing class believe their poetry can be right or wrong. 
Students handing me their poetry, sometimes their 
first poetry, know that all of the poems and stories 
they’ve dealt with in school to this point came with 
a set of questions with right answers, answers they 
may not have been able to see or agree with. They 
come to believe they can neither read nor write 
without deference to some authority. “I don’t get it, 
Mr. Hudson. This is stupid,” are appeals. Explain it 
to us. Help us get it. Please assure us we are not 
wasting our time on something stupid. 


The Risk 


The uniformity and predictability of these low- 
quality questions (the given examples are not 
exhaustive, certainly) tells me the questions are no 
accident or coincidence. Give a writing assignment 
to a group of students and you will undeniably be 
asked, “How long does it have to be?” The answer 
to that question matters only from the perspective 
of dutiful students giving teachers what they want. 
The answer to that question does not address the 
value of the writing task nor does it address the 
quality of the writing ultimately produced, nor the 
process involved in producing the text. The ques- 
tions are learned behavior. It is face-licking, tail- 
tucking behavior revealing power structures. These 
kinds of stupid questions maintain hierarchy. 
Recent thinking about questions and power 
prompted me to make asking better questions a 
theme for the semester. I wrote across the board, 
“Ask Better Questions.” A colleague asked a ques- 
tion that threatens this idea. “How are you going to 
get them to ask better questions?” Indeed, how am I 
going to do that? Simply writing across the board 


“Ask Better Questions” isn’t enough. Telling stu- 
dents not to ask permission to use the restroom will 
not suddenly create a classroom of little Socrateses 
going about questioning everything. Asking good 
questions is decidedly not the business of schools and 
education despite the truisms we're taught. At 
semester's end when Timmy asks for the 20th time, 
“What printer do we print to?” I’m tempted to 
believe in some sinister conspiracy to create a brave 
new world. The truth is more complicated than mere 
conspiracy theory, though. Asking good questions is 
dangerous. It takes courage to ask better questions 
and even more courage to try and answer them. 

I learned this lesson when I started expecting 
students to ask and answer better questions. I mod- 
eled this with a question for my seniors. “How do 
you know what you know?” My seniors read a pair 
of short stories about war. We read Ernest Heming- 
way’s “Soldier’s Home” and Tim O’Brien’s “How to 
Tell a True War Story.” Along with those pieces of 
fiction I had the classes read an essay by John J. 
Savant, “The ‘Glory’ of War: From Homer to Bagh- 
dad.” Savant writes, “We must indeed honor the 
courage and generosity of our soldiers, must reward 
and care for them generously upon their return. But 
we cannot continue to glamorize battle and glorify 
the warrior in a nuclear world where the odds of 
Armageddon grow greater with every escalation in 
hostilities” (8). I asked the first dangerous question 
to come out of this reading, a question suggested 
by this Savant quote: “Is it possible to ‘support our 
troops’ while opposing the war?” How does a kid 
whose uncle is deployed in Iraq answer that? How 
do students whose president tells them that either 
you are with us, or you are with the terrorists answer 
that question? 

The question, “How do you know what you 
know?” when applied to this reading, becomes, 
“How do you know it is glorious to fight, maybe 
die, for your country?” How does Blake, a senior 
hockey player with his Marine Corps enlistment 
papers already signed, answer this question? Ques- 
tions that seek information that matters, to use For- 
rester’s definition, often result in awkward silences 
broken only by cricket chirps, nervous coughs, and 
shifting in seats. Ask this same class in which war 
was “How to Tell a True War Story” set, and hands 
shoot up. Someone shouts out, “Vietnam.” Ask 
what happens to Kurt Lemon and hands shoot up. 
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Of “Soldier's Home” ask if Krebs loves his mother 
and most will know he says “no.” Ask them why 
not, and I can hear the crickets chirp again. One 
hand goes up: “Can I go to the bathroom?” 

Establishing enough trust in a classroom to 
explore questions of matter is no easy task. Such 
efforts work against years of schooling. I gave my 
senior composition class essays written by my soph- 
omores. Believe it or not, I told the seniors, these 
younger students admire you and know you are the 
best writers in the school. They are almost giddy 
when they receive your feedback on their papers. 
Without much modeling and practice, however, 
instead of thoughtfully responding to another’s 
writing, the seniors pounce like wolves on a 
wounded doe. They attack with zeal any misspell- 
ing, convoluted syntax, immature subject matter, 
rhetorically weak writing of the younger students. 
Why, I ask, are you so mean? So happy to be mean? 
When I told this story and asked these questions of 
a colleague, he offered, “These seniors are only treat- 
ing that writing the way their writing has been 
received for years.” 

Another teacher friend suggested, “Well, they 
are seniors. They are exercising power they feel 
they’ve earned by virtue of being senior. It is their 
job to keep those sophomores in their place.” Her 
insight is sharp on this point. The seniors are passing 
on their commitment to the hierarchy. Challenges to 
this hierarchy are dangerous and uncomfortable. 

For Blake to question the honor and glory of 
going to war jeopardizes a narrative he’s grown up 
with. Such questions threaten to derail life deci- 
sions he’s in the process of making. 


The Payoff 


The semester that started with the goal of asking 
better questions wound down, and I still was asked 
when papers were due and which printer to use. But 
something else happened. The same senior class that 
had conferenced sophomore papers and read O’Brien’s 
stories about Vietnam also read Richard Wright's 
Native Son. Students who had, despite my efforts, 
managed to avoid facing any dangerous questions 
couldn’t resist being drawn out by our discussions of 
the book and its protagonist Bigger Thomas. 

I was surprised, naively so, at my students’ 
steadfast refusal to accept Max’s (Bigger’s attorney 
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in the novel) contention in his closing arguments 
that society needed to face its responsibility in cre- 
ating Bigger. Bigger accepted his responsibility 
and fate, but unless society did as well, Bigger 
Thomases will continue to be created. 

To culminate our reading of the novel, I sug- 
gested we invite some local college professors to par- 
ticipate with us in a panel discussion of the issues 
our reading of the novel had raised—canonical and 
social justice issues Wright and his protagonist Big- 
ger forced for us. The students composed letters 
inviting our guests to speak, and a date was set. 

In anticipation of the discussion, one of our 
invited colleagues wrote to me, “They {students} 
have bought wholeheartedly into the American 
dream, and to indicate that the idea is an oppressive 
ideology upsets kids right to the core. It hits them 
where they live. Baby steps: history and literature 
with compassion is a good start in this context, 
always.” 

How much safer, how much easier would it 
have been to take our test on the novel and ride off 
into the sunset of graduation. But we didn’t, and 
the discussion that day was powerful. Students told 
poignant stories of despair and fear in their lives— 
sad stories, but expressions of sadness, a release, 
healing. Josh asked a better question that triggered 
events I know will stay with those of us in that 
room forever. He said, “Do you think {addressing 
the panelists} that there are Biggers today?” He was 
asking if we have heeded Max’s warning from the 
novel. Josh set spark to a powder keg of hurt and 
guilt and hope that has been festering a long time. 
The discussion erupted, charging through the bell 
ending our session and spilling out into the school 
for days. I had students reflect on the day in writ- 
ing. Many took the opportunity to amplify or clar- 
ify arguments raised that day. Nearly all ended with 
passages like the following: “We need to do some- 
thing; this class discussion last week should be the 
first of several discussions where we face the real 
issues.” 

And some continued to ask better questions: 
“Would this topic be worth discussing if different 
points of view did not clash?” 

Better questions lead to new knowledge and 
meaning and to more questions. Learning to read 
and write is not about getting the right answer to 
stupid questions. It’s about breaking new ground 
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Announcement of the English Journal Edwin M. Hopkins Award Winners 


The English Journal Edwin M. Hopkins Award winners have been named. Helen Collins Sitler of Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania received the award for “Writing Like a Good Girl,” which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 2008 issue of English Journal. Honorable mentions went to Heather E. Bruce, Shirley Brown, Nancy 
Mellin McCracken, and Mary Bell-Nolan for “Feminist Pedagogy Is for Everybody: Troubling Gender in 
Reading and Writing” (January 2008) and Leslie David Burns for “A Practical Guide to Political Action: 
Grassroots and English Teaching” (March 2007). Recipients will receive their awards in November at the 
Secondary Section Luncheon at the NCTE Annual Convention. 

The Hopkins Award is given biennially to the writers of the best articles published in two volumes of 
the journal. This year’s awards were selected from the writers of seventy-four articles published between Sep- 
tember 2006 and July 2008. The committee was chaired by William G. McBride and committee members 
included Kay Bushman Haas, Elizabeth Kahn, Karen J. Hartman, Wanda Porter, Pamela K. Schoen, and 
Diane Waff. 


2008 Promising Researcher Award Competition 
in Recognition of Bernard O'Donnell 


In commemoration of Bernard O’Donnell, the NCTE Standing Committee on Research sponsors the Promis- 
ing Researcher Award. The 2008 award presentation will take place during the NCTE Annual Convention in 
San Antonio, Texas, at the Opening Session of the Day of Research, Saturday, November 22, 2008. 2008 
Winners: Elizabeth Dutro, University of Colorado at Boulder, “What ‘Hard Times’ Means: Mandated Cur- 
ricula, Middle-Class Assumptions, and the Lives of Poor Children.” Amy Suzanne Johnson, University of 
South Carolina, “Literate Practice as Answerable Response: Sally Harris’ Mandate for Literacy in the Rural 
South.” Leah Zuidema, Dordt College, Sioux Center, Iowa, “Give Em Some Space: Online Induction Net- 
works for Beginning Teachers.” 

Guidelines for 2009 Nominations: The 2009 Promising Researcher Award Competition is open to 
individuals who have completed dissertations, theses, or initial, independent studies after the dissertations 
between December 1, 2006, and January 31, 2009. Studies entered into competition should be related to the 
teaching of English or the language arts, e.g., language development, literature, composition, teacher educa- 
tion/professional development, linguistics, etc., and should have employed a recognized research approach, 
e.g., historical, ethnographic, interpretive, experimental, etc. In recognition of the fact that the field has 
changed in recent years, the Committee on Research invites entries from a variety of scholarly perspectives. 
Manuscripts must be received on or before March 1, 2009. The full Procedures and Deadlines can be found at 
http://www.ncte.org/about/awards/council/research. 
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Join thousands of K-12 classroom teachers, college faculty, administrators, and 
other educational professionals, as they gather to hear award-winning speakers, 
attend idea-packed sessions, share best practices, and test the latest teaching 
materials at NCTE’S 98th Annual Convention in San Antonio! 


REGISTRATION INFORMATION 


Early Registration Rates (before Oct. 24): 
Member - $210 
Nonmember - $275 

Student member - $90 

Student nonmember - $100 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


For more convention information, visit 
www.ncte.org/profdev/conv/annual 
or contact NCTE Customer Service at 
1-877-369-6283. 








E ngage the present. 
Touch the future. 





The National English Honor Society 
(NEHS)—in partnership with schools 
and teachers to recognize and involve 
students who have experienced the 
power of literature, known the 

pleasures of good writing and felt the 
excitement of language studies— 
invites you to charter an NEHS chapter 


at your school. 





Visit Www.nehs.us 
or contact 


nehs@niu.edu 
for further information. 
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ional English Honor Society 





K-12 Professional 


: ma abe Arts Be 


. G rade-level daily writing lessons for K-8, ae 
_a differentiated, systematic curr iculum! 


* Students learn craft, process, 2 and 
conventions using any literature model. _ 


_- $199 per Teacher Pack 
7299 f for Optional PD 16-DVD set 


Whiting; ; 


Interventi ion|| 
San Higdiccaaed 


LTT ae | | 


_« Affordable writing intervention includes 90 hours of / 


ready-to-go daily lessons to help struggling writers 
pass high school assessments and exit exams. — 


¢ Includes six integrated professional resources, a 
instructional guide, and a reproducible CD w 
student bi ahite 


DOWNLOADABLE SAMPLES AT 
WWW.MAUPINHOUSE.COM 
800-524-0634 
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Sherman Alexie in the Classroom 
“This is not a silent movie. Our voices will save our lives.” 


Heather E. Bruce, Anna E. Baldwin, and Christabel Umphrey 


Sherman Alexie is the premiere Native American writer of the twenty-first century. His 
work—often charismatic, insistent, and opinionated—has earned accolades and awards, in- 
cluding the 2007 National Book Award for Young People’s Literature. 

This volume in NCTE’s High School Literature Series examines ways to teach the works of Alexie, including his film 
Smoke Signals; the short story collection The Lone Ranger and Tonto Fistfight in Heaven; several of Alexie’s poems; the 
novels Reservation Blues and Flight; and the National Book Award winner The Absolutely True Diary of a Part-Time Indian. 

Coauthors Heather E. Bruce, Anna E. Baldwin, and Christabel Umphrey contextualize Alexie’s work in the larger 
body of works written in English by Native American authors, but they also let Alexie’s own voice shine through. 

As with all volumes in the series, student samples are included, along with a chapter that excerpts selections from 
pertinent literary criticism to guide teachers in their study of Alexie’s work. A companion website, http:/ /alexie.website. 
googlepages.com, provides additional instructional materials, including an introduction to Native American literatures. 

146 pp. 2008. Grades 9-12. ISBN 978-0-8141-4457-2. NCTE High School Literature Series. 


No. 44572 $13.95 member/$18.95 nonmember 
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To Order: Visit our website at www.ncte.org 
or call toll free at 1-877-369-6283 


Take Drudgery and Plagiarism out 


of Research Papers with 
Paper IoolsPro-- 


Software to-- 
Take notes in own words with appended citations 
Generate bibliography: MLA, APA, ACS, CBE, AAAS, Chicago Styles 
Organize notes by keyword, descriptor, or citation 
Focus on thesis and connect researched information 
Read critically and enhance learning 


Web based: online from the Internet browser of any PC or Mac-- 
anywhere, anytime 


Subscribe or try free demo 
$20 / year: Teacher & School Discounts 


www.PaperToolsPro.net 





Earn Graduate Credits 
This Summer in 


Cambridge, England 
with the 
University of New Hampshire 
Summer Program 
at Gonville & Caius College 
Cambridge University 


Join us for our 31st summer program in Cambridge 
from July 6 to August 14, 2009. Take two of the eight 
courses offered for graduate credit. Study and live in 
magnificent Gonville & Caius College, founded in 
1348. Travel to Dover, Canterbury, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, London and elsewhere in the United Kingdom 
on our weekly excursions. And explore Cambridge, a 
thriving, historic city filled with a splendid array of 
music, drama, fine arts, architecture, gardens, 
monuments, greens and punters on the River Cam. 


To ask questions or to receive an information packet, 
contact: Ms. Joy Winston 
joy.winston@unh.edu 
(603) 862-3962 


2009 Class Offerings - 4 Credits for Each 


English 803 Advanced Nonfiction Writing: 
Travel Writing 


English 858 Shakespeare (Performance and 
Interpretation) 


English 873 Poetry of Hardy, Yeats, and Eliot 


English 897(G) 19" Century Literature of the 
City 


English 897 (H) James Joyce's Ulysses 


English 897 (J) Mapping the Booker Prize (View 
WWII through 5 Award-Winning Novels) 


History 800 The Tudors and the Stuarts 
For course descriptions, faculty bios, an applica- 


tion form and more, see our website: 
www.unh.edu/Cambridge 


2009 NCTE 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


IN WRITING 
Entry Deadline: February 18, 2009 


Students who are juniors in the academic year of 2008—09 may be nominated. Nomination forms 
will automatically be mailed to all schools who have entered the program previously. Entry 
information is also available on the Web at www.ncte.org/about/awards/student/aa. 


To request a brochure, write to Achievement Awards in Writing Program, NCTE, 1111 W. Kenyon 
Road, Urbana, IL 61801-1096; email aa@ncte.org; or call 1-800-369-6283, ext. 3608. 


NOTE: The school name and address must be included with any request. 


National Council of Teachers of English 
1111 W. Kenyon Road, Urbana, IL 61801-1096 





NCTE PRESENTS... 


Designing Writing Assignments 


Traci Gardner 

































Effective student writing begins with well-designed 
classroom assignments. In Designing Writing 
Assignments, veteran educator Traci Gardner offers 
practical ways for teachers to develop assignments 
that will allow students to express their creativity 
and grow as writers and thinkers while still 
addressing the many demands of resource-stretched 
classrooms. 

She explores how to balance pedagogical and 
curricular goals with the needs of multiple learners 
while managing everyday challenges such as 
: mandates, testing, and the paper load. 

Gardner uses her classroom experience to provide 
ideas on how to effectively define a writing task, 
explore the expectations for a composition activity, 
and assemble the supporting materials that students 
need to do their best work. This book includes 
dozens of starting points that teachers can customize 
and further develop for the students in their own 
classrooms. 


A companion website also offers readers resources such as 
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Traci Gardner 





¢ complete lesson plans available on www.readwritethink.org 

links to relevant NCTE standards, position statements, and guidelines 

an online bibliography that includes links to related NCTE journal articles 

links to online lesson plans, teaching resource collections, and education policy issues 
109 pp. 2008. Grades 9-College. ISBN 978-0-8141-1085-0. 


No. 10850 $23.95 member/$31.95 nonmember 
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To Order: Visit our website at www.ncte.org 
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Thousands of Modern Language Association members 
in more than one hundred countries support the associ- 
ation’s mission of promoting the study and teaching of 
language and literature. Won't you join us? 











For the first time in ten years, the MLA convention will meet in San 
Francisco this December. It will feature more than 750 sessions 
over a three-day period, from 27 to 30 December, and will host a 
job information center for applicants and interviewers. Become a 
member and get reduced members’ rates and special discounts on 
hotel prices and airfares. 














MLA member benefits ® Participation in MLA- 








* Acomplimentary copy of sponsored group insurance 
the seventh edition of the plans 
MLA Handbook for Writers ¢ Discounts on special editions 
of Research Papers, due for of the MLA Bibliography 






release spring 2009 






@ Eligibility to vote for officers, 







@ Six issues of PMLA members of the Executive 
Four issues of the MLA Council, and members of the 
Newsletter Delegate Assembly 






Member-friendly Web site 


® Substantial discounts on over : 
provides access to 







300 books and pamphlets 
published by the MLA, @ Asearchable list of 
including the third edition of convention sessions 






the MLA Style Manual 


* A copy of Profession, an 
annual collection of articles 
on the field 


@ Membership in divisions and 
discussion groups 





¢ A list of current members 





Priority convention 
registration 


@ The MLA Newsletter in PDF 











Three easy ways to find out Special rate for new members 
about membership benefits Join for only $35 for the first 
and to join year 


e Visit www.mla.org. 






Graduate students 
Join for $20 per year* 






e E-mail membership@mla. 
org to request a member- 


ship packet. * Graduate students may pay $20 
© Call 646 576-5151. dues for a maximum of 7 years. 















Join Now to 





Receive Reduced 

Rates and Special LA 
Discounts for the 

MLA Convention www.mla.org 


fi) in San Francisco 
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www.routledg om/97808058634 a. 


Please visit www.routledge.com/education | 
for more information on other Education books published by the Taylor & Francis Group. 


Ordering Options: 
1-800-634-7064 ¢ www.routledge.com 
National Council of 
ery MCE artes radlliitlbl dibs aa Routledge 


Taylor & Francis Group 
an informa business 
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Word Wise & Content 
Rich, Grades 7-12 


Five Essential Steps to 
Teaching Academic 
Vocabulary 


Douglas Fisher 
and Nancy Frey 
Foreword by Karen Bromley 


How do you teach students the 
words that unlock content area 
concepts? “Assign, define, test” is 
the default strategy. In Word Wise 
& Content Rich Douglas Fisher and 
Nancy Frey offer a more effective 
alternative for teachers of English, 
math, science, and history. 


2008 / 184pp / $21.00 
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Plagiarism 
Why It Happens « 
How to Prevent It 


Barry Gilmore 


The potential for plagiarism is ever 
present. But with Barry Gilmore's 
help, you can stop it before it hap- 
pens. From prevention to detection 
to intervention, with Plagiarism 
you'll reduce academic dishonesty 
and help students see the impor- 
tance of their own words—before 
it’s too late. 


2008 /152pp /$18.00 


Strange Bedfellows 


Surprising Text Pairs and 
Lessons for Reading and 
Writing Across Genres 


Carol Rawlings Miller 
Foreword by Jim Burke 


What do Arnold Schwarzenegger 
and Barack Obama have in 
common? When it comes to 
helping students learn about 


genre and language: everything. 


Strange Bedfellows juxtaposes 
short pieces by famous writers and 
speakers for discussion, framing 
them in lessons that meet a 
variety of curricular goals. 


2008 / 248pp / $24.50 





Academic Language for 
English Language Learners 
and Struggling Readers 


How to Help Students 
Succeed Across Content Areas 


Yvonne S. Freeman 
and David E. Freeman 
Foreword by Robert J. Marzano 


The Freemans help you work ef- 
fectively with English learners and 
struggling readers. Drawing on 
current research, they identify old- 
er English learners and struggling 
readers, describe academic lan- 
guage and struggling students’ 
difficulties with it, and show how to 
develop academic language in any 
content area. 


2008 /232pp / $24.00 
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HOLT McDOUGAL 
LANGUAGE ARTS 








New ways to T to your students... 
Relevant Questions | | ne 
Captivating Visuals 
Integrated Technology 





Provide the path; inspire the journey. 





Visit www.HoltMcDougal.com or call 800-479-9799 to learn more. AY HOLT McDOUGAL 
ei a division of Houghton Mifflin Harcourt 
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LIVING 
AUTHORS 


EJ in Focus 
Alleen Pace Nilsen 
and James Blasingame Jr. 


Urban Girls 
Living Poetry 
Kelly Wissman 


Woody Allen 
and Shakespeare? 
Susan Arpajian Jolley 


Publishing Students 
with Print on Demand 
Zachariah L. Heyer 


Diana Hammond 
Researches Like a 
Fiction Writer 


Authors from the 
Modern Middle East 
Allen Webb 


Jeff House Challenges 
the Grammar Gods 


Teaching Wikipedia 
Darren Crovitz 

and W. Scott Smoot 
And Mur’ ~~ 
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Its their choice. 
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—Rebecca Wheeler « 


In Other Words is a tour de force. As a linguist and 
teacher educator, | am grateful to David West Brown 
for bringing his powerhouse of knowledge and real- 


world savvy to our 21st Century English classrooms. 
—ResBecca WHEELER 
Coauthor of Code Switching 


: lessons on grammar, 
code-switching, | 
Pa ibaa | In OrHer Worps 
| Lessons on Grammar, CopE-SWITCHING, 
rT A oc Reh al | AND AcApDEmiIc WRITING 
eC aac lenaaias | Davip West Brown 


Foreworp sy REBECCA WHEELER 





EP succeed, every student needs the language of school. By connecting the 
No other text on writing conventions of their out-of-school language with Standard English, /n Other 
that | am familiar with Words helps you give students the background they need to make effective and 
appropriate language choices in their school activities. 


lays out the keys to 

successful academic 35 detailed, practical lessons help students internalize the conventions of aca- 

writing as well demic ge and ESN between the English they speak outside school 
: and academic English. 

as this book does. 


The accompanying teacher's guide helps you understand code-switching better, 


—Davio E. FREEMAN ‘ : 
integrate language study into your teaching, and conduct ongoing assessments. 


Coauthor of Essential Linguistics 


Use /n Other Words. Because even though there's no such thing as a standard 
student, every student can communicate effectively in Standard English. 


= 


=~ Sample Chapters 


available online at os 
www.heinemann.com —_ 


978-0-325-02188-1/2009/192pp est. /$22.00 est. 





s— 


Heinemann 





To place an order, call 800.225.5800, or fax 877.231.6980. DepicaTEp TO TEACHERS 
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' Masterpiece Teacher Resources 


PARC Tera 


For nearly 40 years, Masterpiece has aired some of the 
aC CCM Rar SSL eee mL Ce 
Beginning with the winter 2009 season, all future 

_ Masterpiece resources—the award-winning guides you 
have come to trust—will be available online only. To see 
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A New Season AO RT 
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Sign Up for Masterpiece Updates 


You'll learn about upcoming programs, streaming 
video, classroom materials, book and film club 
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pbs.org/masterpiece/enewsletter. 
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An Independent Reading Text from Plugged-in to Nonfiction, Grades 4-5 
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THE FUTURE OF NONFICTION IS HERE. 
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Dr. Janet Allen's 


Plugged Pin 
A 
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A, reading program for grades 4-12 from a 
ie authority in literacy instruction 
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www.PluggedintoNonfiction.com ae 


Hannibal 


Hidig.lib.niu.edu/twain/Index.htmI - 


Mark Twain's Mississippi features texts, images, sound, and video materials drawn from 
the collections of the Northern Illinois University Libraries, the Newberry Library, the St. 
Louis Mercantile Library, and Tulane University Libraries, illuminating the regions that 


Mark Twain describes in The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn and other celebrated works. 


Features lesson plans for teachers, including materials aimed at elementary and 


secondary students at http://dig.lib.niu.edu/twain/teachers.html. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN HISTORICAL DIGITIZATION PROJECT 


http://lincoin.lib.niu.edu 
Lincoln/Net uses Abraham Lincoln's life in Illinois as a lens through 


which users may explore and interpret society and politics in 
antebellum America. The site contains over 25 million searchable 
words of text, over 3000 images, 100 sound files, 100 video files, 


plus interpretive materials. Includes lesson plans for high school 





students at http://lincoln.lib.niu.edu/teachers/lessons.html. 
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Call for Manuscripts 


From the Editor 

Ken Lindblom 

From the Secondary Section 
Living Authors Are All Around Us 


William Bass 
LIVING AUTHORS 


EJ in Focus 


Getting Up Close and Personal with Living Authors 


Alleen Pace Nilsen and James Blasingame Jr. 
Well-known scholars and editors of adolescent literature describe the pleasures 
and pitfalls of working with real authors during school visits. 


Teacher to Teacher 


How Has Your Own Work as a Writer Helped You as an English Teacher? 
Meaghan Hanrahan Dobson; Joanne S. Gillespie; Andy Fogle 


Student Voices 


When and How Has a Teacher or an Assignment Made You Feel Most 
Like a Real Author? 
Simone Gannage and Krista Mauro. 


Ways to Join the Living Conversation about Young Adult Literature 


Jennifer Buehler 
Using Web resources and advice from YA authors, Buehler suggests myriad ways 
to get students engaged in book talks. 


Local Authors in the Classroom: Bringing Readers and Writers Together 


Karen E. Moynihan 
Have you wanted to invite authors to visit your classroom, but don’t know how? 
Moynihan is here to help. 


Reading and Becoming Living Authors: Urban Girls Pursuing a Poetry 
of Self-Definition 


Kelly Wissman 
Wissman uses the poems of living women authors to help her students develop their 
own poems. 


Devising Ensemble Plays: At-Risk Students Become Living, Performing 
Authors 


Laura Beth Feffer 
Helping alternative high school students write and produce their own plays allows 
them to experience the joys of authorship. 


Fact and Fiction: Modeling the Research Practices of Fiction Writers 


Diana Hammond 
Some of the best fiction writing requires careful research. Hammond uses fiction 
to rethink traditional approaches to teaching research. 


The Students Are the Living Authors: Publishing Student Work Using 


Print on Demand 


Zachariah L. Heyer 
When students write for publication, student motivation and concentration improve. 


Heyer shows you the hows and whys of print-on-demand publishing. 
continued 
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Living Authors, Living Stories: Integrating Local Authors into Our 
Curriculum 

Beatrice Mendez Newman 

Newman shows why it’s important to bring real authors to the classroom and 
demonstrates a variety of related student activities. 

Connecting to Conscience: Shakespeare and Woody Allen 

Susan Arpajian Jolley 

Jolley uses two Woody Allen films to breathe new life into the themes of one 

of Shakespeare’s classics. 

Literature from the Modern Middle East: Making a Living Connection 


Allen Webb 
Webb and his students suggest books and approaches for helping students better 
understand the cultures of the Middle East. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


Wikipedia: Friend, Not Foe 

Darren Crovitz and W. Scott Smoot 

Have you banned Wikipedia from your students’ research papers? Crovitz and Smoot 
might change your mind. 

The Grammar Gallimaufry: Teaching Students to Challenge 

the Grammar Gods 


Jeff House 
House encourages students to learn grammar by meeting it head-on. 
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Muriel Nelson 


My Milosz Dream 
Susan E. Oringel 


Senses 
Jianging Zheng 
Relaxed Fit 
S.d. Collins 


Marge Piercy Reads Morning Poems 
Matthew J. Spireng 


The Reading 
Wendell Hawken 


COLUMNS 
Challenging Texts 
How Teaching Middlesex Challenged Students’ Paradigms 


Innovative Writing Instruction 
Authentic Beliefs 


Mentoring Matters 
A Room of One's Own: The Accidental Mentoring of a Traveling Teacher 


Off the Shelves 
Analyzing Style and Intertextuality in Twilight 


Success with ELLs 
Writing in the ESL Classroom: Confessions of a Guilty Teacher 
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Email manuscripts to 


Ken Lindblom, Editor 

English Journal 

Stony Brook University 
English_Journal@notes.cc.sunysb.edu 


Submission Guidelines 


e Manuscripts should be sent by email as an attachment to 
English_Journal@notes.cc.sunysb.edu. Manuscripts should be 
double-spaced throughout (including quotations, endnotes, and 
works cited), with standard margins. Word 2000 or later is pre- 
ferred. Authors using Macintosh software should save their work 
as Word for Windows. Paper submissions should be sent 
only when email is impossible. Please save copies of anything 
you send us. We cannot return any materials to authors. 

e In general, manuscripts for articles should be no more than 
ten to fifteen double-spaced, typed pages in length (approxi- 
mately 2,500 to 3,750 words). 

¢ Provide a statement guaranteeing that the manuscript has 
not been published or submitted elsewhere. 

e Ensure that the manuscript conforms to the NCTE Guwide- 
lines for Gender-Fair Use of Language. (See address below.) 

e¢ Number all pages. 

¢ Use in-text documentation, following the current edition of 
the MLA Handbook. Where applicable, a list of works cited 
and any other bibliographic information should also follow 
MLA style. 

e List your name, address, school affiliation, telephone number, 
and email address on the title page only, not on the manu- 
script. Receipt of manuscripts will be acknowledged by 
email, when possible, or by mail. 


English Journal is refereed, and virtually all manuscripts are 
read by two or more outside reviewers. We will attempt to 
reach a decision on each article within three months. The deci- 
sion on pieces submitted in response to a specific call for manu- 
scripts will be made after the call deadline. 

Prospective contributors should obtain a copy of the Guide- 
lines for Gender-Fair Use of Language from the NCTE website at 
http://www.ncte.org/positions/statements/genderfairuseoflang. 


Have We Killed Imagination? 
Deadline: March 15, 2009 
Publication Date: November 2009 


In a standards-driven curriculum, what doesn’t appear on the 
standards doesn’t exist. It’s jarring, then, that the word “imagi- 
nation” does not appear even once on NCTE’s K-12 ELA 
Learning Standards or NCTE’s four Standards or (23 sub-stan- 
dards) for the Preparation of English Teachers. Corporations 
clamor for the kind of creativity that inspires practical innova- 
tions in production, environmental protection, finances, 
employee morale, product design, etc. The 9/11 Commission 
Report acknowledges that even the 9/11 tragedy resulted partly 
from a “Failure of Imagination” among American security offi- 
cials. Yet our own ELA Standards write off imagination. It’s 
fair to ask, “Have We Killed Imagination?” We seek submis- 
sions that answer, “NO!” 

Most English teachers assign so-called “creative writing,” 
but how else do you incorporate the skills of imagination into 
English courses? How have you encouraged students to exer- 
cise their imaginations even on tasks that appear non-creative 
on the surface? Have you designed imaginative research proj- 


ects, multigenre writing, use of alternative readings, prob- 
lem-solving group activities, ad-lib performances, creative 
listening tasks, interdisciplinary assignments, or other activi- 
ties that require higher-ordered intellectual tasks that awaken 
imagination? How have you incorporated artistic skills (draw- 
ing, painting, computer aided design, music, etc.) into 
English? How do you ensure (assess) that students’ imagina- 
tive capacities ate developed? 


Teaching in a Consumerocracy 
Deadline: May 15, 2009 
Publication Date: January 2010 


Countless appeals to buy goods and services appear on street 
signs, radio and television commercials, Internet pop-ups, and 
newspaper and website ads. Our government encourages us to 
spend to grow the national economy. Credit card companies 
inundate us with seductive gimmicks to spend more than we 
can afford. Our neighbors, friends, and family encourage us to 
spend to keep up with them, or give us gifts that they have felt 
pressured to purchase. Perhaps the most relentless feature of 
our culture, across socioeconomic classes, is the pressure to 
spend, spend, spend. 

How do you help students make responsible decisions about 
consumption? Do you have creative methods for analyzing the 
rhetoric of advertising, the use of language, images, and market- 
ing data to encourage spending? How do you examine literature 
that takes up themes related to consumerism? How do you get 
students to consider how happy their “stuff” really makes them? 
Do your students research where the products they buy, use, and 
wear are made and where the profits go? Have you incorporated 
green ideas into your curriculum, helping students to attend to 
practices of environmentally sustainable consumption? Do you 
discuss ethical investment of capital with your students or help 
them to develop the kind of leadership skills that will enable 
them to influence our consumeroctacy? Do you help them 
develop the kinds of critical-thinking skills that will prevent 
them from falling into serious debt? Do you incorporate service 
learning in a way that encourages positive use of monetary 
resources and provides lasting satisfaction? We seek English lan- 
guage arts articles related to the theme of consumerism that 
emphasize well-researched teaching practice. 


Keeping It Real: Teaching Nonfiction 
Deadline: July 15, 2009 
Publication Date: March 2010 


Biographies, autobiographies, memoirs, essays, scientific stud- 
ies, government reports, travel books, culinary guides, cultural 
studies, philosophical treatises, how-to manuals, consumer 
guides, creative nonfiction, documentary films, op-ed essays, 
political blogs, product websites. The list of nonfiction genres 
is long, and the possibilities for teaching them are endless. This 
issue of English Journal focuses on nonfiction texts and innova- 
tive ways of teaching them. 

What nonfiction texts have you taught and why and how 
have you taught them? Are there rarely covered genres that 
more English teachers should teach? How have you creatively 
engaged students in nonfiction texts? Have you built produc- 
tive bridges between nonfiction and fiction texts or between 
different nonfiction texts? How have you used nonfiction texts 
to teach forms of critical thinking that fiction texts don’t easily 
lend themselves to? What nonfiction texts motivate students 
to write and conduct research? How have you used nonfiction 
texts to engage students in school or community service? Any 
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articles focusing on nonfiction texts in middle and secondary 
English classes are welcome. 


General Interest 
May submit any time 


We publish articles of general interest as space is available. 
You may submit manuscripts on any topic that will appeal to 
EJ readers. Remember that EJ articles foreground classroom 
practice and contextualize it in sound research and theory. As 
you know, EJ readers appreciate articles that show real stu- 
dents and teachers in real classrooms engaged in authentic 
teaching and learning. Regular manuscript guidelines regard- 
ing length and style apply. 


Ongoing Features 


Speaking My Mind: We invite you to speak out on an issue 
that concerns you about English language arts teaching and 
learning. If your essay is published, it will appear with your 
photo in a future issue of English Journal. We welcome essays of 
1,000 to 1,500 words, as well as inquiries regarding possible 
subjects. 


Student Voices: This is a forum for students to share their 
experiences and recommendations in short pieces of 300 words. 
Teachers are encouraged to submit the best responses from 
their classes, not whole class sets, please. Individual students 
are welcome to submit as well. Topics are as follows: 


e What is your favorite outlet for your imagination, in or out 
of school? (Deadline: March 15, 2009) 

¢ How could English class help you make better decisions 
about spending your money (now and in the future)? (Dead- 
line May 15, 2009) 

e What nonfiction text that English teachers might not think 
of would you like to read in English class? (Deadline July 
15, 2009) 


Teacher to Teacher: This is a forum for teachers to share 
ideas, materials, and activities in short pieces of 300 words. 
Topics are as follows: 


¢ How have students inspired your imagination? (Deadline: 
March 15, 2009) 

e What is the proper role of an English teacher in an economy 
that depends on consumption? (Deadline May 15, 2009) 

e What nonfiction text or genre should all students read before 
they graduate? (Deadline July 15, 2009) 


Original Photography 


Teacher photographs of classroom scenes and individual stu- 
dents are welcome. Photographs may be sent as 8" X 10" black- 
and-white glossies or as an electronic file in a standard image 
format at 300 dpi. Photos should be accompanied by complete 
identification: teacher/photographer’s name, location of scene, 
and date photograph was taken. If faces are clearly visible, 
names of those photographed should be included, along with 
their statement of permission for the photograph to be repro- 
duced in EJ. 


Original Cartoons 


Cartoons should depict scenes or ideas potentially amusing to 
English language arts teachers. Line drawings in black ink 
should be submitted on 8'/)" X 11" unlined paper and be signed 
by the artist. 


Columns and Column Editors 


Adolescents and Texts 
Editor: Alfred W. Tatum 


As the role of adolescent literacy is being reconceptualized, 
little attention is given to the roles of texts in the lives of ado- 
lescents, or how texts can be used to shape their in-school and 
out-of-school lives. This is problematic in light of the fact that 
many educators struggle to engage students with texts that the 
students find meaningful and significant. The focus of this col- 
umn is connecting adolescents with texts. Materials that give 
attention to using both fiction and nonfiction texts that honor 
adolescents’ academic, cultural, gendered, or social identities 
should be submitted. Implications for policy and/or practice 
are encouraged. 

Submissions of 2,000 words or fewer should be sent to 
Alfred W. Tatum at atatum] @uic.edu. 


Challenging Texts 
Editor: P. L. Thomas 


Franz Kafka proclaimed that a “book must be the ax for the 
frozen sea within us.” The authors and texts we bring into our 
classrooms and the acts of literacy that students perform about 
and because of those texts are essential aspects of creating class- 
rooms where students become critical readers and critical writ- 
ers. This column will explore the authors and texts we choose 
that confront the world and the worldviews of students. We 
also explore various theoretical approaches to literature that 
challenge and energize students and teachers. 

Contributors should explore and share their classroom 
practices that address questions such as, What authors and 
texts confront the world and students’ assumptions? What 
texts expand students’ perceptions of and assumptions about 
genre? What texts confront both big ideas and the art and 
craft of writing? How does critical pedagogy look in liter- 
ature classrooms? What literary theories do you find most 
generative? 

Submit an electronic Word file attached to your email to 
the column editor, P. L. Thomas, at paul.thomas@furman.edu. 
Contributors are encouraged to query the column editor and 
share drafts of column ideas as part of the submission process. 


Innovative Writing Instruction 
Editor: Valerie Kinloch 


Signs of writing are all around us, from writings that decorate 
school bulletin boards, student essays, and teacher journals to 
units that guide our classcoom work. How do you address such 
signs of writing, among others, in your work with students? 
What approaches to writing instruction have you used to 
stimulate student engagement with words and actions? “Inno- 
vative Writing Instruction” provides a forum for productively 
contentious, yet critical discussions on approaches to writing 
instruction. In addition to discussing the writings authored by 
students, we will examine the various ways we engage students 
in work that helps to strengthen their voice, authority, and 
interest in writing. In these examinations, we will question our 
challenges with teaching writing in the spaces we call class- 
rooms, schools, and communities of learning. What we do with 
students around writing and our approaches to writing instruc- 
tion affect how they use words to participate in the world. 

Column contributions of 1,800—2,800 words are encour- 
aged. Send email submissions to Valerie Kinloch at kinloch.2 
@osu.edu. 
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Mentoring Matters 
Editors: Thomas M. McCann and Larry Johannessen 


Some critics use the disturbing phrase “eating their young” to 
refer to the way some school leaders and veteran teachers treat 
new teachers. The image refers to the regrettable practice of 
allowing the newcomer to endure the least desirable conditions 
in a school or department. In contrast, caring veteran teachers 
will be sensitive to the need to foster growth and to promote a 
sense of self-efficacy in new colleagues. The development of any 
teacher is not complete after departure from a teacher preparation 
program. Professional growth continues for years, and supportive 
colleagues can play a significant role in influencing the develop- 
ment, satisfaction, and retention of teachers in the early stages of 
their careers. This column invites contributors to offer practicing 
teachers, schools, and teacher preparation programs their insights 
about how to mentor and support early-career English teachers, 
including reports from early-career teachers about their positive 
mentoring experiences. We especially encourage specific sugges- 
tions for practices that will help veteran teachers to support 
newer colleagues in developing positive relationships with stu- 
dents, contending with pressures to conform to test-driven cur- 
ricula, handling an enormous workload, and forming collaborative 
relationships with supervisors, colleagues, and parents. 

We invite column contributions of 500—1,500 words addtess- 
ing themes about mentoring and supporting early-career teach- 
ers. Send inquiries, ideas, and submission to Thomas M. McCann 
at tmccann @elmhurst.k12.il-us. 


Off the Shelves 
Editor: Mark Letcher 


We are living in a new golden age of young adult literature. 
Edgy and engaging titles by authors both emerging and estab- 
lished have been pushing the field of young adult literature 
(YAL) to places we’ve never seen before. Teen readers are see- 
ing more innovative formats and genre-blending in their read- 
ing, are exposed to authors from around the world, and are 
blurring the lines between previously established “teen” and 
“adult” fiction. 

There may be no better time to celebrate and promote the 
diversity, characters, issues, and pure literary craftsmanship 
that YAL offers its audience, and our hope is that you will help 
us contribute to the conversation. 

This column will explore a wide range of topics related to 
literature written for and/or read by young adults, with a strong 
emphasis on recently published works. We particularly wel- 
come the voices and experiences of secondary teachers, for whom 
YAL provides vital classroom reading, suggestions for eager and 
reluctant students, and engaging personal reading material. 

Submissions of 500-1,500 words, inquiries, and sugges- 
tions for future column topics should be directed to Mark 
Letcher at mletcher@ou.edu. 


Poetry 
Editor: Anne McCrary Sullivan 


In her poem “Valentine for Ernest Mann,” Naomi Shihab Nye 
reminds us that “poems hide. In the bottoms of our shoes, / 
they are sleeping.” Look inside your shoes, your desk drawers 
and kitchen cabinets, the hallways of your school, the grocery 
stores and garbage dumps of your community. “Find” some 
poems and send them to EJ. Choose those that seem a fit, either 
explicitly or implicitly, with announced themes of upcoming 
EJ issues. We are looking for well-crafted original poems in 
any style, serious or humorous, written by teachers, students, 


or those who love them. We do not consider previously pub- 
lished poems or simultaneous submissions. 

Send by email attachment, for blind review, up to five poems 
with only phone number and initials on the page. In your email 
message, include brief biographical information. Poets whose 
work is published will receive two copies of the issue in which 
their work appears. Send submissions to EJPoetry@nl.edu. Send 
correspondence to Anne McCrary Sullivan at ASullivan@nl.edu. 


Research for the Classroom 
Editor: Julie Gorlewski 


Research provides a lens through which teachers can better 
understand our pedagogical successes and failures. Research 
illuminates the social and political contexts of education, 
enhancing our appreciation of students, their families, and the 
communities we serve. The principles of research offer a foun- 
dation for reflective practice. 

Classrooms are laboratories for teaching and learning. In 
this era of accountability, it is important for teachers to apply 
research to practice. We must be collaborators in the process of 
deciding what works, not merely consumers of products 
deemed “research-based.” In the spirit of a critical theoretical 
approach, this column will seek both to clarify and to prob- 
lematize research-based practices. 

Submissions for this column might include an informal 
mini-study or a story about an attempt—successful or not—to 
conduct classroom research. Contributors should focus on a 
classroom application of professional scholarship by consider- 
ing these questions: What worked (and didn’t work) in my 
classroom? Why? How do I know? Also welcome are short 
reviews of recently published books that contributors believe 
can enhance teachers’ classroom research practices. Submissions 
should be 1,000—2,000 words. 

Authors, especially new contributors, are encouraged to 
submit ideas for columns. Send inquiries or submissions to 
gorlewski@maryvale.wnyric.org. 


Success with ELLs 
Editor: Margo DelliCarpini 


English educators face increasing linguistic diversity in their 
classrooms. In fact, enrollment of English language learners 
(ELLs) in the nation’s public schools between the years 1990 
and 2000 grew by 105 percent, compared to a 12 percent over- 
all growth rate among the general school population. ELLs 
enter our classrooms with a variety of prior school experiences, 
cultural expectations, and literacy experiences. Making the 
English language arts curriculum accessible to ELLs can pose 
unique challenges. However, when teachers implement strate- 
gies that target the needs of ELLs, all students can benefit. 

This column will be a place where classroom teachers can 
find helpful ideas for teaching ELLs. Please submit manuscripts 
regarding challenges ELLs encounter in mainstream English 
classes and how you have developed innovative strategies to 
address their needs while enhancing the learning environment 
for all learners. Please share materials and practices that you 
have found to be especially effective for your ELLs, reports of 
successful collaborative instruction, motivational strategies that 
you use, and ways you connect content to ELLs’ lives. Second- 
ary-level English teachers are especially encouraged to submit 
their ideas. New authors who have ideas for columns that need 
development are encouraged to contact the editor. Send ideas or 
complete submissions of 500—1,500 words to Margo DelliCar- 
pini at margo.dellicarpini@lehman.cuny.edu. 
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Promising Researcher Award Competition 
in Recognition of Bernard O'Donnell 


Guidelines for 2009 Nominations 

Eligibility 

The 2009 Promising Researcher Award Competition is open to individuals who have completed disserta- 
tions, theses, or initial, independent studies after the dissertations between December 1, 2006, and January 
31, 2009. Studies entered into competition should be related to the teaching of English or the language arts, 
e.g., language development, literature, composition, teacher education/professional development, linguistics, 
etc., and should have employed a recognized research approach, e.g., historical, ethnographic, interpretive, 
experimental, etc. In recognition of the fact that the field has changed in recent years, the Committee on 
Research invites entries from a variety of scholarly perspectives. 


Procedures and Deadlines 


1: 


Entrance: Candidates must submit two (2) copies of a manuscript based on their research. Manuscripts 
should be written in format, style, and length appropriate for submission to a research journal such as 
Research in the Teaching of English, College Composition and Communication, Curriculum Inquiry, Teaching and 
Teacher Education, or Anthropology and Education Quarterly. Normal manuscripts range from 25—50 double- 
spaced pages. (Tables, figures, references, and appendices are considered part of the “manuscript.”) All 
pages must be on standard 8 '/>" x 11" paper, must have at least 1” margins at the top, bottom, and both 
sides, and must be in a standard font. Manuscripts in any other form (abstracts, dissertation reports, 
reprints, or published articles, etc.) cannot be considered in this competition. Although manuscripts 
should conform to the publication standard of the above-mentioned journals, selection as a Promising 
Researcher does not guarantee eventual publication in those journals. 

Manuscripts should be sent to: NCTE, Promising Researcher Award Competition, 1111 W. 
Kenyon Road, Urbana, IL 61801-1096, Attention: Felisa Mann. Manuscripts must be received on or before 
March 1, 2009. Accompanying all manuscripts must be a written statement verifying that the research 
was completed within the specified completion dates. This letter must come from someone other than 
the candidate (e.g., the major professor or a researcher knowledgeable in the field) who agrees to sponsor 
the candidate. 

Contact Information: The name, current address, position, and telephone number of the entrant 
should be transmitted along with the manuscript to facilitate communication between the selection 
committee and the entrant. This information should be on the cover page only. 

Judging: Manuscripts received on or before March 1, 2009, will be transmitted to members of the 
selection committee for evaluation. Results of the judging will be available after May 15, 2009, and 
entrants will be notified of the results shortly thereafter. Manuscripts will not be returned to the 
authors. 

Summary of Dates and Deadlines: 


December 1, 2006 — January 31, 2009 Completion dates for research entered 
March 1, 2009 Deadline for receipt of manuscript (2 copies) 
May 15, 2009 Results of final judging will be available 


Go to www.ncte.org/awards/research for more information. 
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From the Editor 


Ken Lindblom 
Stony Brook University 
kenneth.lindblom@stonybrook.edu 





Anyone who has attended an NCTE Annual Con- 
vention knows the most crowded sessions are the 
ones at which a well-known author is speaking. 
Meeting a living author is like stepping past the 
velvet rope at a favorite museum. We love hearing 
the stories behind authors’ stories, learning about 
how they write and why they write, and getting in- 
side information about future works, and we love 
basking in their glow as writers who have made it 
big. Some of them have touched us through their 
writing in personal ways. Others have helped us to 
engage students and have enhanced our teaching 
with their well-crafted works. 

One of my favorite parts of the NCTE author 
sessions is how the authors choose to address a large 
body of English teachers. Many of them have been 
English teachers and they address us as colleagues. 
Others appear genuinely nervous and make the 
seemingly obligatory, but forgivable, comment 
about making sure they get their grammar right as 
they speak to us—no editors in convention sessions! 
Most of them tell a warm or funny tale or two about 
their experiences in English classes. All of them are 
grateful for our interest in their work and our ea- 
gerness to share their work with students. 

Many of the authors whose work appears in 
this issue of English Journal wrote about their experi- 
ence inviting authors to speak to their classes. This 
issue’s “EJ in Focus,” written by two of the best 
known young adult literature scholars around— 
Allen Pace Nilsen and James Blasingame Jr.—offers 
a wealth of experience about the pleasures and pit- 
falls of author visits. Several other essays give spe- 
cific advice about inviting both nationally known 
and regional authors to speak with students, and 


they offer suggestions for how to incorporate those 
visits creatively in English curricula. 

The beautiful photo on our cover raises other 
possibilities of living authorship. The titular “Sun- 
set Necklace” in the photo is a spider’s web that is 
drenched with dew and caught on film at a breath- 
takingly gorgeous moment, from a brilliant per- 
spective. We owe the spider and the photographer 
for this composition. Not only do we see the spar- 
kles of sunshine on the chromatic drops of water, 
we also see in each drop a reflection of the land- 
scape, the world surrounding this web. If we were 
looking directly at that web, and not just a photo- 
graphic representation of it, we’d see our own re- 
flections in each of those drops, and as such, we'd be 
looking into the eyes of another important living 
author. 

Writing allows us to reflect on ourselves, our 
lives and goals, the people and the world around us. 
Some of the world’s best literature shares something 
with the world’s most private journal entries: an in- 
sightful glimpse at human condition. The reflective 
aspects of writing are far too complex to be cap- 
tured on a standardized exam, but good English 
teachers know that using writing as a way to learn 
and as a way to think is as important as using writ- 
ing to communicate or to assess. 

It is also true that many English teachers are 
living authors in the literal sense. They write and 
submit their writing for publication. Any English 
teacher who has written professionally knows that 
it helps in the teaching of writing. Writing for a 
real audience and a real forum, getting feedback 
from real manuscript reviewers and editors, revis- 
ing to meet the needs of an audience, and achieving 
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the goal of publication and whatever the specific 
goal of the piece was for its specific audience is 
priceless experience for a writing teacher. Writing 
for real helps teachers teach real writing, as opposed 
to some canned form of writing that has evolved in 
schools and on standardized exams but does not 
exist anywhere else. 

Please consider turning right now to the “Call 
for Manuscripts” pages in this journal and let our 
future issue themes spark an idea for an essay you 
will send to us for publication. Become a living au- 
thor today! 

The spider web on the cover is a thing of 
beauty. But its primary purpose is not to inspire, 
but to ensnare—a meal, that is. Like a web, pieces 
of writing have real purposes, and it’s crucial that 
we prepare students to be the kinds of writers who 
can achieve their purposes in their writing. Our 
students must learn to adapt their writing to vari- 
eties of contexts, audiences, and purposes, so that 
when they leave school, they can achieve their own 
ends. The best way to prepare students for the real 
experience of writing is by obligating them to write 


to outside audiences and for teachers and students 
to collect and use feedback from real audiences to 
evaluate and revise student writing. Happily, sev- 
eral of the articles published in this issue treat stu- 
dents as the living authors in our theme, and they 
have provided rich descriptions of many ways for 
getting students involved as motivated, capable 
real writers to real audiences. 

This issue celebrates the many authors who 
are living among us. Please enjoy the fruits of our 
EJ authors’ labors. 


I would like to thank the English Journal edi- 
torial assistants who have been serving with us since 
January 2008. Lesley Broder and John Christie have 
provided important support as the journal has tran- 
sitioned. As Lesley and John have moved on to 
other positions, two new editorial assistants now 
start as this issue is finalizing. I welcome Lauren 
Esposito and Nicole Sears to the journal, and I ap- 
preciate how much they have already done to keep 
things running smoothly. () 





Call for Nominees for the 2009 CEL Exemplary Leader Award 


The CEL Award for Exemplary Leadership is given annually to an NCTE member who is an outstanding 
English language arts educator and leader. Please nominate an exceptional leader who has had an impact on 


the profession through one or more of the following: 


e work that has focused on exceptional teaching and/or leadership practices (e.g., building an effective 
department, grade level, or building team; developing curricula or processes for practicing English 


language arts educators; or mentoring) 


¢ contributions to the profession through involvement at both the local and national levels 


e publications that have had a major impact 


Your award nominee submission must include a nomination letter, the nominee’s curriculum vitae, and ad- 
ditional letters of support (no more than three) from various colleagues. Submission deadline is February 1, 
2009, to Deborah Smith-McCullar, 1502 S. Wolcott, Casper, WY 82601. 
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From the Secondary Section 





Living Authors Are All Around Us 


William Bass 

Parkway School District 
St. Louis, Missouri 
bbass3@gmail.com 





As a student in a small elementary school in central 
Iowa, I met my first author—at a book signing at a 
local bookstore. While the actual book and story 
didn’t make a big impression on me—lI have no 
recollection of the author’s name or the title of the 
book—the experience has stayed with me. The idea 
that this person wrote every word in what I consid- 
ered a massive work (probably around 250 pages) 
was amazing to me. Coupling that with the fact 
that this particular piece of writing was available 
all over the country, I wondered how it was that a 
person of this stature could be sitting directly in 
front of me. I was baffled. 

Since then, I have met a number of authors 
and still marvel at their works. At the 2007 NCTE 
Annual Convention, I met Frank McCourt and 
found both his speech and my brief conversation 
with him, as he shared with me another story of his 
teaching career, fascinating. I’m beyond the star- 
struck stage I felt in grade school, but I still come 
away from each of these meetings excited about the 
whole writing process. I feel a connection with 
these writers because of their ideas, their use of lan- 
guage, and their willingness to share stories. These 
real authors become real people. What’s more inter- 
esting is that I’ve found myself feeling the same 
connection with many of the bloggers who I foliow 
online. In fact, because people who blog do it daily, 
their stories are ongoing—T feel as though I’ve been 
given a window into their lives and thoughts and, 
to a certain extent, I feel as though I know them 
even before a face-to-face meeting. 

Advancements in online tools have opened up 
the world for those who have something to share. 
Living authors are no longer found only in the 


bookstore. Today, online publishing has become 
significantly easier. With the development of ser- 
vices and automated platforms, virtually anyone 
can self-publish without having to understand the 
internal workings of programming languages such 
as HTML and Java. This online software offers stu- 
dents and teachers the ability to have an online 
presence with only a computing device and access 
to the Internet. The power of this can be seen and 
felt in a virtual educational blogging community 
that is full of big thinkers who provide a wealth of 
information and resources to teachers. 

These resources are not only available to 
teachers but also to the students who populate our 
classes. As I reflect on the students that I work with 
today, it strikes me that many of them could be 
considered “living authors.” Through the use of 
blogs and other publishing tools, teachers around 
the country can bring the larger world into the 
classroom. No longer are students just writing for 
their teachers; their ideas and stories are available to 
a much wider audience. Not only do many students 
write for the love of language, in some classrooms 
they are expected to approach their work as real au- 
thors, writing for audiences far beyond the class- 
room. Papers that were once reviewed by peers and 
graded by teachers are now published online and, in 
many cases, read by people from other schools, com- 
munities, and even countries. There is no doubt in 
my mind that they are real authors. The medium 
may not be traditional, but they are authors 
nonetheless. 

In many cases, we no longer expect students 
to remain within the confines of our school build- 
ing. Our expectations exceed these walls and can 
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help to foster a love of language and writing. Stu- 
dents whose work resides online regularly receive 
comments and feedback from places as far away as 
Japan, Germany, South Africa, and Norway. When 
students get this kind of feedback, it’s exciting, 
scary, spooky, and motivating. Suddenly their work 
is real. Their writing has meaning. Their excite- 
ment is infectious, and before long students are 
writing on their own time on topics that have noth- 
ing to do with my assignments. They are writing 
because they have found a way to express them- 
selves. They have found their audience and purpose. 
In my mind and theirs, they are “real authors.” 
They are writing with meaning. The transforma- 
tion is amazing and it makes me proud to be a part 
of it. Many of these students no longer write for me 
or their teacher but for themselves and their peers. 
This kind of self-publishing is not unique to 
students who have been prompted by their instruc- 
tors. Many teachers are now keeping blogs to reflect 
on their own practice. With our inherent love of 
language, English teachers are some of the most ac- 
tive writers and self-publishers in the blogosphere. 
We even have blogs for each of the different sec- 
tions of NCTE (see http://nctesecondary.blogspot 


.com). We want our blogs to be read by real people 
with real opinions. We write for self-reflection, for 
personal development, and for collaboration. We're 
not beholden to outside sources to provide a forum 
for our thoughts on our lives, profession, and curri- 
cula. The barriers are a computer with an Internet 
connection and something to write about; with the 
free services that are available to educators, getting 
started is a fairly straightforward endeavor. A few 
clicks and voila, thoughts can be shared around the 
world. I encourage you to find your voice and audi- 
ence and become one of the living authors that 
abound online. 

As I write this, I think back to my first en- 
counter with a real author in that small Iowa town. 
I wonder if he’s a blogger and publishes online. 
While I can’t answer that, I am excited about the 
possibilities for those who publish online. The sto- 
ries, ideas, and opportunities for students and teach- 
ers to learn are plentiful for those who look for 
them. It encourages me to see that students and 
teachers are creating content rather than just con- 
suming the stories and ideas of others, and I look 
forward to reading your stories and the stories of 
your students in the future. @ 


William Bass was an English teacher for twelve years before becoming Technology Integration Specialist at the Parkway 
School District in St. Louis, Missouri. He finished his term as Secondary Representative-at-Large of the NCTE Executive Com- 
mittee in November. He currently writes a blog located at www.mrbassonline.com where he posts his thoughts and opinions 
about his work and trends in English education and educational technology. 
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EJ in Focus 





Getting Up Close 
and Personal 
with Living Authors 


Alleen Pace Nilsen and James Blasingame Jr. 





We are interpreting “working with living authors” 
to mean interacting in a professional way with peo- 
ple whe are “alive” —not just in the sense that their 
writing is contemporary and “lively,” but in the 
sense that they are flesh-and-blood people. We can 
shake their hands and talk to them, and while they 
have the same needs and emotions as the rest of us, 
they also have the ability and the perseverance to 
put their ideas and their feelings into words that can 
be read and appreciated by thousands—sometimes 
millions—of readers, including young adults. 

We are coauthoring this “EJ in Focus” because 
between the two of us we have worked in various 
ways with hundreds of authors of books written for 
young people. Perhaps the main thing we have 
learned is that each author is an individual, and 
when his or her emotional and intellectual chemis- 
try is combined with ours and with all the other 
people involved in author visits, which is the most 
common way we work together, it is impossible to 
predict exactly what is going to happen. 

Nevertheless, both of us consistently tell stu- 
dents they should never turn down an invitation to 
hear an author make a presentation and interact 
with an audience. Even better, if they are asked to 
pick up an author at an airport, introduce an au- 
thor, eat lunch or dinner with an author, or in some 
other way serve as a host, they should jump at the 
chance because these are wonderfully efficient ways 
to plant authors’ names and images in their minds, 
and to, in turn, make connections for their students 
between authors as real people and the books they 
have written. 

When we read a book by an author we have 
personally interacted with, we feel as if the author 


is speaking directly to us. The plots are more excit- 
ing, the metaphors more powerful, the characters 
more familiar, the settings easier to imagine, and 
the philosophies more likely to inspire serious 
thinking. We are thrilled when we can bring young 
adult authors to visit with high school students, 
but we also love to bring authors to visit with teach- 
ers because over and over we hear how much closer 
they feel to an author when we add these kinds of 
personal anecdotes as we talk about authors and 
their books: 


e After our Arizona English Teachers’ Associa- 
tion state convention, we had a few hours to 
wait for Gordon Korman’s plane, so we took 
a small group to a pizza place. One young 
teacher had already retrieved her two-year- 
old from the babysitter, and as an experi- 
enced father and husband, Gordon fell into a 
comfortable role and took the little girl for a 
walk around the restaurant sidewalk so her 
mother had a chance to eat her pizza—an ex- 
perience the mother says she will never 
forget. 


e The year that Christopher Paul Curtis was 
the featured speaker at the ALAN (Assembly 
on Literature for Adolescents of NCTE) 
breakfast, he asked all of those who were not 
members of ALAN to raise their hands. To 
everyone's surprise, he promised to use his 
speaker’s honorarium to buy memberships 
for these 75 teachers. This is only one exam- 
ple of the many times we have observed the 
kind of warmth and energy that he radiates 
whether talking to a handful of eighth grad- 
ers, a small group of teachers, or a banquet 
room full of admirers. 
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e When fantasy author and London native 
David Clement Davies came to Arizona, he 
was thrilled to go on a side trip to the Grand 
Canyon and not a little amazed during his 
trek to the bottom when a US National Park 
ranger died suddenly from pneumonic 
plague. The ranger had been infected when 
he performed an autopsy on a diseased moun- 
tain lion, and as a precaution David's group 
was quarantined. Eventually they were heli- 
coptered out from Phantom Ranch at the 
bottom of the Canyon. “I’m no longer conta- 
gious!” he joked as he told the story. 


e Although going to Mexican restaurants isn’t 
quite as exciting as going to the Grand Can- 
yon, many authors look forward to returning 
to our area so they can eat at our wonderful 
restaurants. Laurie Halse Anderson is an au- 
thor who wants to save every kid (and will 
probably do it!), but after a day of hard work, 
she’s happy to go out to eat. During the few 
days she was here, we took her on a tour of 
all our favorite Mexican restaurants—a dif- 
ferent patio each night. We can’t wait for her 
to come back! 

e Another food-related memory: At one of 
those elegant dinners that publishers put on 
for their authors at the NCTE Annual Con- 
vention, Joan Bauer jumped up after we fin- 
ished our desserts and helped the waitresses 
bus our table. To everyone’s amazement she 
proved that just like Hope in Hope Was Here, 
she really can balance eight plates on one 
arm. 


These incidents are just a sampling of how 
over the years we have come to know YA authors 
in ways we could never have known Herman Mel- 
ville or Geoffrey Chaucer. We’ve also learned that 
when Jack Gantos is away from home, even though 
he is terribly lonely for his wife, Ann, and his 
daughter, Mabel, this doesn’t keep him from visit- 
ing eyeball-to-eyeball with aspiring middle school 
authors and treating them like colleagues as they 
compare notes on their respective authorial prob- 
lems. Gary Paulsen has a heart of gold and is a big 
teddy bear, but he turns into a grizzly bear if he 
thinks kids are being mistreated or disrespected. 
Sharon Draper has the patience of Job and will 
do anything to encourage new teachers. Chris 
Crutcher, when he is at home in Spokane, Wash- 


ington, works every day as a counselor in a clinic to 
help kids and parents in dysfunctional families. He 
is the most generous and down-to-earth person you 
could ever hope to meet. PJ Haarsma, who has cre- 
ated a free online video game to go with his Soft- 
wire science fiction series, will talk books, science 
fiction, and video games with teenagers in a book- 
store parking lot or at a comic-book convention 
until his impatient hosts drag him away. Cynthia 
and Greg Leitich Smith turned their backs on lu- 
crative careers as attorneys to follow their hearts 
and write for kids. David Lubar loves to fish. Jor- 
dan Sonnenblick loves kids and teachers (he still 
teaches middle school) and is a heck of a guitar 
player. Gary Soto does volunteer work for the Cali- 
fornia Rural Legal Assistance and the United Farm 
Workers of America and cares deeply about kids. 
Cynthia Kadohata loves children and dogs. David 
Almond loves to hike in the wilderness, an interest 
that last year brought him closer than he wanted 
to a mountain lion in Arizona’s Sabino Canyon! 
M.T. Anderson knows more about literature and 
philosophy than 95% of all university professors. 
Sara Holbrook is as kind as she is friendly—and 
funny. Chris Crowe was a football lineman for 
Brigham Young University. David Harrison loves 
kids and runs a concrete block factory in Spring- 
field, Missouri. Ralph Fletcher was a clam digger 
in the summers off Long Island. Nancy Farmer has 
looked both an African rhino and an African gue- 
rilla mercenary in the eye and lived to tell about it. 
Shannon Hale is a great mom and a great writer— 
she brought her four-month-old daughter when 
she came on a one-day book tour from Salt Lake to 
Tempe. Polly Horvath has a delightful sense of 
humor. Pete Hautman knows poker. Helen Hemp- 
hill knows cowboys. Will and Jean Hobbs have ac- 
tually done almost everything in Will’s books. Ron 
Koertge wrote for the Hi// Street Blues television 
program. Ursula Le Guin may not make a lot of 
appearances, but when she does she’s gracious and 
inspiring. Robert Lipsyte can tell sports stories 
about famous athletes from firsthand experience. 
Graham Salisbury knows about the sea and fishing 
from real experience. Linda Sue Park likes guaca- 
mole. William Sleator’s real life has been even fun- 
nier and more interesting than his books. And 
Nikki Grimes sang on the stage of the Stockholm 
Philharmonic in Sweden. 
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Learning these things are the good parts about 
working with living authors, but there are also 
some bad parts. Our purpose in this article is to 
write about different kinds of experiences—and 
yes, we have each had good and bad experiences, 
which we will tell you about in hopes of ensuring 
that you have more of the good kind. 


A Matter of Mutual Respect 


Alleen began seriously courting authors to come to 
Arizona when in the 1980s she was helping her 
husband, Don, set up April Fools Day Humor Con- 
ferences. The Nilsens called these “Stone Soup” 
conferences in an allusion to the old folktale about 
the itinerant French soldiers who managed to get 
the townspeople of whatever village they camped in 
to contribute something—a pinch of salt, a carrot, 
a potato, an old onion, a mutton bone, etc.—to 
their cauldron, which at the beginning had nothing 
in it but boiling water and a smooth, round stone. 
The contributions to the Humor Conferences 
equivalent to salt, a carrot, and a mutton bone came 
mostly from the Arizona Humanities Council, from 
local hotels that provided one free room for every 
20 rented, from various small grants provided by 
the University, and in the final year—which was a 
truly international conference—from many Arizona 
State University (ASU) employees (ranging from a 
vice president to department secretaries) who 
opened their homes to visitors from foreign coun- 
tries so that they did not have to pay for hotels, 
taxis, and food. 

There were no conference registration fees be- 
cause the original Humanities Council funding 
came with the proviso that the public would be in- 
vited to participate at no cost. What little money 
was available to run the conferences came from 
membership dues that the speakers paid to join 
what was called the Western Humor and Irony 
Membership (WHIM). Nationally known authors 
were not asked to pay a membership fee, and where 
possible we provided them with one of the free 
hotel rooms and some of them did manage to get 
their publishers to pay their airfare. 

Alleen was also working with the State Li- 
brary Association to sponsor the Arizona Young 
Readers Awards program in which children voted 
for their favorite authors. We scheduled the Young 
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Readers Award conference the Thursday before the 
weekend of the Humor Conference in hopes that 
the authors who were chosen as favorites and whose 
publishers usually paid their expenses would stay 
over an extra day to participate in the Humor 
conferences. 

One of the things we learned from managing 
these two conferences is that people can be paid in 
different ways, the most important of which is re- 
spect. Today, we treat our authors as if they were 
the most treasured of friends or relatives coming for 
a visit. We have an advantage November through 
April when our beautiful 
winter weather, dramatic | Our purpose in this 
scenery, and diversity of 
culture entice authors to Hitiavont kinds of 
want to visit. We also have 
the Grand Canyon, Sedona, 
Native American cultural 
events, Latino/Latina cul- | and bad experiences, 
and other 
wonders of the great South- 
west. We ask if there is any- 


thing in the area that they 


tural events, 


about in hopes of 





would like to see or do or 
anyone they want to visit, 
and we also try to arrange newspaper or television 
stories or interviews. Such preplanning facilitates 
the development of special, long-term friendships 
while planting the seeds for return visits. 

In contrast, when we were arranging for some 
of our Humor Conference authors to make presen- 
tations at schools where they would be paid by the 
PTA or through other special funds, that the au- 
thors were being paid did not keep them from 
drooping with discouragement or bristling in irri- 
tation if they felt “dissed.” They were never insulted 
on purpose, but sometimes there were hurt feelings 
simply because we did not take the time to explain 
to busy teachers, principals, and librarians what 
they needed to do as good hosts. 

For example, both Alleen and the poet Jack 
Prelutsky were embarrassed when she took Pre- 
lutsky to speak in a middle school and found that in 
honor of April being National Poetry Month the 
school’s hallways were decorated with Shel Silver- 
stein poems and student drawings.’ An incident 
that did not happen to us but that we heard about 
concerned a famous author who went to speak at a 


article is to write about 


experiences—and yes, 
we have each had good 


which we will tell you 


ensuring that you have 
more of the good kind. 
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school assembly. The first thing he did was to ask 
how many in the audience had read one of his books. 
He invited these children to come to the stage and 
sit with him. Then he surprised everyone by telling 
the teachers to take the other students back to their 
classrooms. When Alleen recounted this to a YA 
literature class in hopes of making the point that 
hosts need to do some serious preparation for hav- 
ing visiting authors, one graduate student—a 
school administrator—boldly said that he would 
not have paid the speaker's fee. 

That’s an understandable reaction, but it’s 
also not practical as we learned when one of our au- 
thors went to speak at a school where the cafeteria 
doubled as an auditorium. Shortly after lunch, 200 
students trudged in to sit in the hastily arranged 
rows of chairs. Only a portable divider separated 
the students from the kitchen where the cafeteria 
workers were still cleaning up after lunch. When an 
especially loud noise interrupted the author's pre- 
sentation, he stuck his head behind the divider and 
demanded to see whoever made the noise. Out came 
an embarrassed woman who was thoroughly scolded 
by the author. This was bad enough, but then a girl 
in the third row ran crying from the room because 
the cafeteria worker happened to be her mother. 

We heard about this event from several differ- 
ent sources, including from the principal who was 
so angry that he told the author not to come back 
the next day for his second scheduled visit and that 
he wasn’t going to get paid. The author proudly 
told us that the principal backed down on the pay- 
ment issue—but not on the matter of a return vis- 
it—as soon as he mentioned that his New York 
lawyer would be telephoning. 

Some mutual respect could have gone a long 
way in preventing this unfortunate situation, which 
if nothing else shows that authors are just as likely 
as any of us to lose their cool when they feel dissed. 
In fact, they may be more prone to such feelings as 
explained to us by one cranky author who apolo- 
gized for his bad behavior by saying that before pre- 
sentations he always needed to instigate some kind 
of a conflict just to get his adrenaline flowing. 

In a different year, we remember the shocked 
look on a teacher’s face when she was telling an au- 
thor about how much her third graders had enjoyed 
acting out his prize-winning book and he interrupted 
with, “You know, that’s a copyrighted story.” 


Follow the Money 


While money seems to be a universally accepted 
way of showing respect, it actually can create all 
kinds of complications. Even though J. K. Rowling 
is now richer than the Queen of England, most 
writers still have to keep their day jobs. A statistic 
we once heard—that may be out of date now—was 
that only 300 people in the United States manage 
to earn their living by writing just what they want. 
Most creative writers are supported by their spouses 
or by taking on jobs as teachers, ghost writers, edi- 
tors, writers of advertising copy, etc. For many writ- 
ers, their extra job is public speaking. What they 
get paid is a basic part of the family’s budget. 
Every speaking event is different and every 
bookstore and every publisher has its idiosyncratic 
and loosely followed policies about defining a “book 
tour,” which they will pay for, and a “speaking en- 
gagement,” which they won't pay for, unless it is at 
a “significant” event. No matter who is paying, it 
would be smart before inviting authors to visit to 
get answers for such questions as the following. And 
because you will probably be working with public 
funds of some kind, the answers are not likely to be 
what your common sense tells you they should be: 


e Can money be advanced to the speaker? 


¢ Can airfare and airplane tickets be paid di- 
rectly by the sponsor? 


e Is it reasonable to ask the speaker to stay in 
someone’s home, rather than a hotel? 


e Isa flat fee being paid, or is it a speaker's fee 
plus expenses? 
e If the expenses are extra, what can be in- 


cluded? First-class airfare? Alcohol with 
meals? A rental car? 


¢ What kind of receipts need to be provided? 


¢ How soon after (or during) the event can the 
check be ready? 


Probably the most important thing to do is to 
find out if there are other organizations such as 
reading councils, English teacher associations, li- 
braries, independent bookstores, or other young 
adult literature enthusiasts who will split the ex- 
penses with you. Not only can networks of friends 
in the young adult literature community be an ad- 
vantage when pooling resources, they are also likely 
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to let you know when they are considering bring- 
ing an author in and need more potential appear- 
ances and funding. 

The cost of bringing in authors over the last 
couple of years has ranged from gratis (we always 
host everyone for a nice lunch or dinner and make 
sure to have gifts and thank-you cards for them) to 
$5,000 a day plus expenses. As a general rule, top 
authors charge between $2,500 and $3,000 a day 
plus expenses, although some have nobly refused to 
raise their prices to keep up with inflation. Mid- 
level authors usually charge between $1,500 and 
$2,000. Expenses have ranged from paying for the 
cheapest coach airfare to paying for nonstop, first- 
class airfare, as well as lodging and miscellaneous 
expenses. Such expenses can add up because they 
will probably include either transportation to and 
from the airport in the author’s home city or the 
costs of long-term parking at the airport. Some au- 
thors want a rental car and special meals. Most au- 
thors are not particular about where they stay, but 
some may want a certain level of accommodation 
with such specified amenities as 24-hour room ser- 
vice and a workout facility. 

We highly recommend bringing in as many 
free local authors as you can, rather than waiting for 
them to become famous. Years ago, Stephenie Meyer, 
whose Twilight series threatens to Eclipse Harry Pot- 
ter (pun intended), came to our ASU Adolescent 
Literature course for free and gave a wonderful pre- 
sentation to our students, including an interview 
that we published in the International Reading As- 
sociation’s Journal of Adolescent and Adult Literacy. As 
Stephenie became a bigger and bigger star, our rela- 
tionship continued, and in May 2007 she asked us if 
we would help put on her Eclipse Prom at ASU ina 
big gymnasium that “could pass for the Forks High 
School gym in Eclipse.” This event, chaperoned by 
our faculty and students, was a grand success, bring- 
ing in 1,000 guests from all over the world. 

Stephenie’s success and the heavy writing re- 
sponsibilities that go along with such success have 
made her unavailable for invited author visits, but 
inspired by this experience, we are currently invit- 
ing all our local authors on the cusp of greatness, 
such as Janette Rallison, Robin Brande, Jon S. 
Lewis (who has probably already “cusped”), Lisa 
McMann, and Virginia Loh, so that we get in on the 
ground floor with them. 
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A Matter of Mutual Benefits 


Those of us who invite authors for visits pretty 
much agree on what we want from the experience: 


¢ We want to get acquainted with an interest- 
ing person. 


¢ We want to be entertained and inspired. 


e We want encouragement to turn off the tele- 
vision and read the authors’ books. 


e And perhaps we hope that some of their 
magic will rub off on us so that we, too, will 
be able to write a successful book. 


From the authors’ point of view, here are some 
of the benefits they have told us that they hope for: 


© A change of scenery and a psychological boost so 
that they can go back to work vested and refreshed. 
It is no favor to send authors home so ex- 
hausted that they need a week’s rest before 
they can start writing again. We need to in- 
clude rest breaks in their schedule even if they 
don’t mention the need. Some writers find so- 
cial events stimulating, while others prefer 
time alone. And no writers are accustomed to 
the kind of speaking schedule that is typical 
for public school teachers. It is not just a mat- 
ter of how many presentations authors make 
in a single day, but also the level of stress in- 
volved in getting from one appointment to 
another and the kind of audience reactions 
they receive. While we always try to find a 
knowledgeable and pleasant chauffeur— 
a maitre d’ for the road—we have had at least 
a couple of visiting authors who were so self- 
sufficient that they preferred driving a rental 
car and getting to appointments on their own, 
probably because they did not want the pres- 
sure of having to be om every minute of the 
day. Also, those who continue to write when 
they are traveling like to retreat to their hotel 
to use room service and make progress on a 
few more pages of their next book or just take 
a breather and write down their thoughts 
from the day’s experiences. 


© A chance to touch base with their readers. Writing 
is a lonely business and authors don’t always 
get a chance to talk with their readers and to 
find out about the parts of their books that are 
most appreciated or the parts that make read- 
ers anxious to ask questions. A chance to meet 
with a small number of selected students may 
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be more important to an author for getting 
this kind of feedback than speaking to large 
groups where only the bravest students dare 
come to the microphone and ask questions. 
When Sherman Alexie came to Arizona on 
tour with The Absolutely True Diary of a Part- 
Time Indian, he did some remarkable things. 
In addition to his widely publicized talk at 
ASU, which was open to the public and filled 
one of ASU’s largest auditoriums, he spoke at 
two area high schools, Cesar Chavez in Phoe- 
nix and Westwood in Mesa, which both have 
large Native American student populations. 
Both schools filled their largest auditoriums 
with students who loved listening to Sherman 
Alexie and laughing with him for a solid hour, 
after which he stayed to autograph books. For 
the hour before his talk at ASU, he arranged 
to meet with twelve students 
from the Ira Hayes High 
School of the Gila River In- 
dian Community. The school 


don't always get achance| is named for the community's 
to talk with their readers hometown hero immortalized 
and to find out about the in the famous statue of soldiers 


parts of their books that 


raising the American flag over 
Iwo Jima. Front-row seats 


are most appreciated or | were saved for the students 


readers anxious to ask 


the parts that make | while they talked with Alexie 


in a nearby classroom. After 
sharing experiences—both 
happy and sad—about grow- 
ing up on “the rez,” the stu- 
dents and Alexie walked together into an 
auditorium totally filled with enthusiastic 
readers, who looked with envy at the twelve 
students who had been given the chance to de- 
velop a personal relationship with a very inter- 
esting author. 


The selling of the author's books. Of course the 
main reason authors speak is to sell their 
books, which is why so many book presenta- 
tions are made in bookstores. But more 
times than we like to remember, especially 
in the years of the “Stone Soup” conferences, 
the author would arrive, but not the books. 
With the Arizona Young Readers Award, 
Alleen would order the books herself from 
the publishers so that she could sell them at 
cost to the young readers. But by now we are 
convinced that the only way to handle book 
sales is to work with a bookstore. In our area 
we work with the Phoenix Book Company 
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and Changing Hands Bookstore. Both are 
community-minded and highly knowledge- 
able about children’s and young adult litera- 
ture. They can buy the books more cheaply 
than we can, plus they are set up for mer- 
chandizing with electronic credit and debit 
card processing and accounting protocols. In 
addition, it is great to form partnerships 
with bookstores because when publishers 
send authors on book tours, local bookstores 
have access to free author appearances. If you 
will handle the crowds and physical facilities 
for an event, it leaves store personnel free to 
focus on the bookselling. It’s a win-win. 


¢ Follow-up to an author's visit. Authors enjoy 
receiving well-written thank-you notes, but 
it is not such a good idea to assign students 
to write individual letters to authors. As a 
way of keeping the author's presence felt in 
your classroom, you will want to keep en- 
couraging students to continue reading and 
to go online and find the author’s website. If 
students have questions, it’s a good experi- 
ence for them to see if they can find answers 
online. Then, if they still have questions, you 
might work as a class to write one well- 
crafted letter. Many authors have places on 
their websites for students to ask such ques- 
tions, or if you send your letter via regular 
mail, be sure to write with humility and 
gratitude and also include a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. While authors love to get 
sincere letters from individual students who 
have in some way been touched by one of 
their books, we have never met an author 
who was happy about getting a whole set of 
what they call “assignment letters.” They 
think that for teachers to make such assign- 
ments shows either a lack of respect or a lack 
of understanding about the working life of 
authors. As Robin McKinley told Alleen for 
the sixth edition of Literature for Today’s 
Young Adults, “The energy I use to answer 
letters is the same creative energy that I need 
to write my books: coherent sentence produc- 
tion is coherent sentence production, and I’ve 
only got a few good hours of it a day.” 


YA Authors Today 


At the moment, YA literature is being character- 
ized as a bright spot in an otherwise flat publishing 
market. Every publisher is dying for a success even 
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one-tenth as phenomenal as the Harry Potter books. 
This means more people are writing YA books and 
publishers are putting more money into marketing 
them. We used to have a terribly hard time finding 
local authors, and it was a rare occasion when Phoe- 
nix would be included as a stopover for a nationally 
known author flying from New York to California. 
Jim’s support for YA literature comes at a good 
time. In relation to co-editing the ALAN Review 
and being the young adult book review editor for 
the International Reading Association’s Journal of 
Adult and Adolescent Literacy (JAAL), he has the 
space, the interest, and the energy to write, and ar- 
range for colleagues as well as for ASU students to 
write, full reviews for hundreds of new books. With 
each issue of JAAL, he also conducts and publishes 
interviews so that many authors are indebted to 
him for having given them their first critical atten- 
tion. Other authors love him for the courtesy and 
respect that he has personally shown to them; wit- 
ness Gary Soto’s dedicating his updated poetry col- 
lection, Fire in My Hands (Harcourt, 2006), to Jim; 
Christopher Paul Curtis creating a fictional charac- 


Alleen Pace Nilsen and James Blasingame Jr. 


ter named Jimmy Blasingame in his prize-winning 
Elijah of Buxton (Scholastic, 2007); and Bill Konigs- 


burg creating a guidance 
counselor named Dr. Blass- 
ingame (with two s’s) in his 
Out of the Pocket (Penguin, 
2008). 

We are fortunate to 
live in a time and to work 
ina literary field when such 
personal relationships are 
possible among authors, 
their critics, and their read- 
ers. And the best thing 
about it is that many of us 
can look forward to taking 





While authors love to get 
sincere letters from 
individual students who 
have in some way been 
touched by one of their 
books, we have never 
met an author who was 
happy about getting a 
whole set of what they 
call “assignment letters.” 


an active role in seeing that such warm and sup- 
portive relationships continue. 


Note 


1. People who work with children’s poetry know 
this was an unfortunate coincidence because Prelutsky and 
Silverstein did similar kinds of poetry and to some degree 


competed with each other. 


Alleen Pace Nilsen is professor of English and director of English Education at Arizona State University. She and Ken Donel- 
son, ASU professor emeritus, are former co-editors of English Journal and recently collaborated on the eighth edition of their 
college textbook Literature for Today's Young Adults. She may be reached at alleen.nilsen@asu.edu. James Blasingame Jr. 
is associate professor at Arizona State University where he teaches young adult literature. He is the author of Scholastic's 
Books That Won't Bore ‘Em and is editor of the Teen Reads series for Greenwood, which includes his book on Gary Paulsen 
and Alleen's book on Joan Bauer. Email him at jim.blasingame@asu.edu. 
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Teacher to Teacher 





How Has Your Own Work 


as a Writer Helped You 
as an English Teacher? 





Giving Meaningful Responses— 
Not Grades—to Student Writers 
Meaghan Hanrahan Dobson 

Bryant Adult Alternative High School 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Meaghan.Dobson@fcps.edu 


When I am writing, whether for personal reflection, 
friendly communication, or professional publica- 
tion, the primary questions on my mind are, Does 
this text work? Will my readers get it? Does it have sub- 
stance, style? Significantly, I never think to myself, Is 
this good enough for an A, or is it more of a C effort? ot 
Is this writing 85% successful, or 92% ? 

Thinking as a writer about meaningful feed- 
back, I have concluded as a@ teacher that assigning 
letter grades to individual pieces of writing is not 
useful. What my student writers, like any other 
writers, need to know is, “Does this piece of writing 
work? Does it speak?” I let these questions guide 
my evaluations. Students receive feedback through 
analytic rubrics and my comments, and they earn a 
simple evaluation of “Credit” or “Revise for Credit.” 
If the writing works, it gets credit. If it doesn’t, it 
goes back for more attention. The writer who earns 
credit may still revise if he or she wishes to con- 
tinue working with a piece; the writer who does not 
earn credit must revise to demonstrate proficiency 
in the skill or subject under consideration. Our 
conversations about revision can focus more on 
quality—What makes writing coherent, stylish, 
engaging?—and less on quantity—How many run- 
ons need to be corrected or paragraphs tightened to 
make this an A paper? As an added benefit, stu- 
dents seem more willing to revisit their work than 
under a traditional grading system. 


My desire for meaningful responses to my writ- 
ing has led me to offer more of them to my students. 
Students now are more likely to write with an audi- 
ence in mind, to consider how effectively they are 
communicating their ideas, and to revise for clarity 
and style—that is, to do the real work of writing. 


The Dark Side of Publishing: 

Reading and Writing Rejection Letters 
Joanne S. Gillespie 

Green Acres School 


Rockville, Maryland 
djgillespie@comcast.net 


Being rejected is never easy. I know that from per- 
sonal experience. During my 30-year teaching ca- 
reer, I submitted numerous manuscripts to 
professional journals. Sometimes they were ac- 
cepted. Occasionally I got a conditional acceptance, 
requiring that I revise, and often I received rejec- 
tions. I saved all of these letters and eventually 
found a valuable use for them in the classroom. 

My eighth graders publish annual magazines 
based on topics that interest them. Students decide 
on titles and then write calls for manuscripts to cir- 
culate among middle school students. After receiv- 
ing manuscripts, the editors write acceptance and 
rejection letters to the authors. By using my letters 
for models, editors recognize the importance of for- 
mat, such as the need for a letterhead, date, person- 
alized greeting (such as “Dear Julie” instead of 
“Dear Contributor”), and closing. 

Most important, they get a sense of how to 
write their messages, especially to soften the blow of 
a rejection. Following what they read in my letters, 
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many editors word their letters broadly, such as “We 
are sorry that your article does not fit our needs at 
this time.” Others notice that rejection letters often 
describe why the manuscript was not accepted, and 
they include specific information in theirs. For ex- 
ample, one student wrote the following: 


Dear Clare, 


Thank you for submitting your manuscript, “Global 
Warming/Climate Change” to Headlines. Unfortu- 
nately, I already have an article about the same 
topic. Yours is an extremely interesting manuscript 
with several facts that I did not know before. I sug- 
gest that you submit it to one of the other maga- 
zines. They might be interested in publishing it. 


Sincerely, 
Daniel 


The editors are eager to deliver acceptance let- 
ters but are reluctant to hand out rejection letters. 
However, they do so, knowing that they expressed a 
difficult message in a tactful way. Rereading my rejec- 
tion letters was not something I enjoyed, but it was 
rewarding to see how they benefited my students. 


Extending What Student Writing 
Is Allowed to Be and Do 

Andy Fogle 

Bethlehem Central High School 


Delmar, New York 
andyfogle@yahoo.com 


My status as a poet and book critic has certainly led 
to an assortment of classroom experiences: work- 
shops, discussions of my poems, a behind-the-scenes 


Teacher to Teacher 


look at the evolution of one of my book reviews, a 
project where students submit to publications out- 
side our community, anecdotes about writers I have 
been lucky enough to know, and applying writers’ 
statements on craft to what we’ve read. 

But those are all little day-to-day issues; what 
has really mattered has to do with philosophy and 
attitude. 

Most importantly, my writing life has given 
me the confidence to challenge and extend notions 
of what student writing is allowed to be and do. My 
students complete an independent writing project 
each semester: There is a sequence of parts to the 
project, but the form and content are up to the stu- 
dent, as is the pacing and schedule (except for the 
final draft). My challenge to them is: You have no 
other choice but to be a writer of some kind, but you 
may be a writer of amy kind. What choice do you 
make? 

In all kinds of other assignments, from argu- 
ment to autobiography to research to literary re- 
sponse, I let-—often insist—students use “I”; I allow 
purposeful one-sentence paragraphs and sentence 
fragments; I push them to include quotations from 
friends and family. And in terms of preparation for 
state tests, I do just a bzt more than the required 
minimum because I know if I have students read- 
ing and writing regularly, widely, and authentically, 
then the only real challenge they’ll have with the 
state’s demands is the fact that those demands are at 
best counterproductive, at worst ignorant. The 
writing itself will be far beneath them. When 
they’re done with those silly hoops, they can get 
back to their real work. And so can I. G 
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Student Voices 





When and How Has a 


Teacher or an Assignment 
Made You Feel Most Like a 


Real Author? 





Journal Writing, Journal Reading 


Simone Gannage 
Lycée Francais La Pérouse 
San Francisco, California 


A week into my seventh-grade year, my new English 
teacher, Ms. Miller, gave every student a spiral note- 
book. Once everyone had one, she explained that 
these notebooks were going to be our journals for 
the next year. She told us she wouldn’t read anything 
we asked her not to. I didn’t really understand what 
she wanted us to write in them, so I asked and she 
answered: “Anything you can think of.” 

In the beginning, we were given ten minutes 
of class time to write. I still was confused by this 
assignment because it was so out of the ordinary, 
and J thought it was strange to confide in a teacher. 
The way I saw this project: a personal discussion 
between a teacher and her student. I decided to 
write about my cats because it wasn’t too personal. 

After the first ten entries, which showed my 
confusion, I jumped into the project. I started writ- 
ing in the journal almost every day. I wrote about 
anything I could think of: weird dreams, the ’60s, 
my overactive brain, writing, my unmotivated gen- 
eration, plans for my future, adventures and air- 
planes, books, and other random obsessions. 

Two months later, our journals were collected 
and graded not on content but on how much time 
we put into writing in them. Then, in February, she 
collected them again. That was the last time they 
were collected. 

At the end of the school year, we went outside 
for a whole period to write a little. But instead of 
writing, I read. I read every entry I ever wrote. 


When I had finished, I felt like I had just read a 
book. I had written about the world from my point 
of view. I felt like a real writer because what I wrote 
about was my reality. 


Writing for a Classroom Library 


Krista Mauro 
Rocky Point High School 
Rocky Point, New York 


One time a teacher made me feel like an author was 
in first grade. My teacher was Mrs. Doolittle. Every 
day we had a specific time where we would either 
read or write during class. The first story I wrote 
was called “Carrot City.” It was about a small com- 
munity of carrot people whose peaceful town is put 
in danger when a hungry rabbit shows up. In the 
end the mayor talked to the rabbit who apologized 
for scaring the town and promises never to eat an- 
other carrot. 

Mrs. Doolittle encouraged us to illustrate our 
stories and even taught us how to make a cover page 
out of construction paper. She taught us how to edit 
the stories for errors. The whole process took almost 
two weeks for me. When I was finally done with 
“Carrot City,” Mrs. Doolittle “published” the book 
and put a little copyright symbol on the back cover 
and it would become a part of our classroom library. 
It was a very special feeling, having something that 
you wrote being enjoyed by others; to me it felt like 
the whole world could read it and not just my class. 

If I had gotten a story “published” in another 
grade down the line, I might not have appreciated 
it as much because as you get older you tend to take 
little pleasures like that for granted and they don’t 
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mean as much; but because it was at a time where it 
was the highlight of my week to write a story, I can 
look back on it and feel the same feeling of joy that 
I felt the day I finished my story. 


Student Voices 


Many things about my first-grade class stick 
out in my mind, but I don’t think I will ever forget 
how it felt when I got my book put in the class- 


room library. G 





Bonesingers’ View 
for Muckleshoot Tribal College 


Poet Adrian Louis hears bonesinging under concrete. 
Muckleshoots say view from a high place. 


I drive a dark road to teach, 

through square bits of rez strung along it. 

Bit by bit, students translate their land for me. 

You know Cooper's Corner (the sharpest curve)? That’s where my daddy 

died. | was fourteen. And the last thing I heard him say scared me. 

So when they flew me home from boarding school, they gave me booze to calm me. It’s bad 
luck to say goodbye. What calms and washes me clean is not their firewater. 

It’s lightning and the rain they wouldn’t let me stand in. 


A student leaves to dress a deer, 

maybe the one I saw from the road last spring. 

Another's out. She’s sixteen. Her powwow brother 

died. Some say they used to ask for allowance in booze and sell it 

back to their parents for twice the price. Close the college on Columbus Day? 
What did Columbus do for us? See those plastic flowers on the road? Those crosses? 
My son died there. My uncle. My cousins. Black clothes. Black hair. Shoulders far 
too narrow. High beam firewater. Some kind of shine. 


They say a white owl haunts this place. 

Aunties are everyone's aunties —those cousins are ours. 

Once something warm flew into my hand. I held a soul. 

If the power goes out, we cover the money and chips. We use our bodies. 

You know that place past signs for smokes and salmon, past freworks stands, before 

the casino? Up high where you can see the mountain, foothills, all the valley (one of the 
many which used to be ours), the whole red sky, ghosts of forests, ancient flying 
star-powers? 

That view. That's one meaning of our name. 


—Miuriel Nelson 


Muriel Nelson has two collections of poems, Part Song and Most Wanted. Her work has been nominated twice for the 
Pushcart Prize and has appeared in a number of publications including The New Republic, Ploughshares, and Beloit Poetry 
Journal. She has an MFA in creative writing and teaches at Pierce College in Washington State. 
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Jennifer Buehler 


Ways to Join the Living 
Conversation about 
Young Adult Literature 


Buehler offers a wealth of 


Web resources and 


| 

| 
personal advice from 
popular YA authors to 
convince teachers and 
students to talk about the 


books they love. 





n the electronic space of the Ameri- 

can Library Association’s YALSA-BK 

listserv, on the pages of journals such 

as The ALAN Review, and in book 
groups across the country, a passionate conversation 
is taking place about young adult literature. Librari- 
ans and critics participate, but so do professors, teens, 
and authors themselves. When teachers join in, they 
discover the depth, range, and power of this growing 
field. They also begin developing the knowledge 
they need to advocate for these books with parents, 
colleagues, and administrators. The conversation 
brings YA books and their readers to life. 

What would it mean for a greater number of 
students and teachers in English classes to become a 
part of this conversation about books for teens? And 
what purpose would the conversation serve? Teach- 
ers often talk about their desire to create lifelong 
readers, and some teach YA novels to make that hap- 
pen. Titles assigned in English class, however, are 
usually ones that have been recommended by re- 
viewers, sanctioned by award committees, and vet- 
ted by curriculum supervisors. Rarely do students 
and teachers see themselves as people who have the 
authority to talk back to the gatekeepers; instead, 
they are on the receiving end of a conversation begun 
by others. But the conversation about YA books— 
like the authors who write them—is a living thing. 
Students and teachers can help to shape it. 


Navigating the Field: Critics’ Websites 


To join the conversation, newcomers need to build 
knowledge of YA titles and authors. Some may not 
know where to begin. Luckily, with the click of a 


mouse, a whole array of YA Internet resources is 
within reach. 

For personal commentary by YA aficionados 
about the newest books for teens, several websites are 
worth checking out. Jennifer Hubert Swan’s hip site 
Reading Rants (http://www.readingrants.org) presents 
YA book reviews organized into themed lists such 
as “Boy Meets Book,” “Nail Biters,” and “Teen Tear- 
jerkers,” enabling readers to find the kinds of books 
they're looking for. Richie Partington posts lengthy 
reviews—including excerpts from specific scenes—on 
Richie’s Picks (http://www.richiespicks.com). Because 
he receives Advance Reader Copies (ARCs), Richie 
often alerts readers to the dates when new titles will 
be released. Teri Lesesne posts brief comments about 
new YA books almost daily on her blog The God- 
dess of YA Literature (http://professornana.livejournal 
.com), and she too reviews ARCs. 

For readers who want a more holistic look at 
the lives and work of a variety of YA authors, Don 
Gallo’s website Authors 4 Teens (http://www 
-authors4teens.com) provides in-depth interviews 
with over 50 authors, including Nancy Werlin, 
Walter Dean Myers, and Virginia Euwer Wolff. In 
the case of authors who do not have their own web- 
sites, such as E. R. Frank, this site is an invaluable 
resource. Although users must buy a one-year sub- 
scription to the site, the free trial period allows for 
an introductory visit. 


Introductions to Authors: 
Exploring Author Websites 


Once readers identify YA authors whose work inter- 
ests them, individual authors’ websites and blogs pro- 
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vide glimpses of the people behind the books. Author 
websites are typically anchored by a list of publica- 
tions accompanied by short blurbs about each title, 
excerpts from reviews, and awards won. These thumb- 
nail sketches give readers an immediate idea of the 
topics and themes an author has explored and the 
critical response their books have received. For readers 
who don’t yet have a copy of an author’s newest book 
but would like a taste of it, chapters from individual 
books are sometimes available to download. 

Author websites also allow readers to discover 
the insightful and provocative things authors them- 
selves have said about their lives and novels. Some 
authors provide these insights through special com- 
mentary posted on the website. Paul Volponi’s 
author’s note on Black and White (http://www 
._paulvolponibooks.com/Black_White_Notes.htm) 
explains how his job teaching incarcerated adoles- 
cents on Riker’s Island led him to write about race 


Stuff ebsit 
Frequently Asked Questions 


e Patricia McCormick explains how she decided to 
write about people who hurt themselves in her 
book Cut (http://www.pattymccormick.com/ 
index.php?mode=text&section_id=118). 


Scott Westerfeld explains why it takes so long for 
books to come out and why he likes writing teen 
novels better than adult novels (http://www.scott 
westerfeld.com/author/fag.htm). 


Quirky Information 


¢ Gabrielle Zevin offers a list of literary allusions in 
Elsewhere (http://www.memoirsofa.com/Else 
where_Extras.html). 


Coe Booth offers a recommended reading list of 
YA titles including The First Part Last by Angela 
Johnson and Born Confused by Tanuja Desai 
Hidier (http://www.coebooth.com/links.html). 


Chris Crutcher offers statements he has written to 
would-be censors of his books; he also offers free 
bookmarks that picture him lying on a park bench 
with a caption that reads, “| feel a story coming 
on" (http://www.chriscrutcher.com). 


Photos 


e Chris Crutcher's website and Laurie Halse Ander- 
son's blog regularly feature photos from school 
visits and conferences (http://halseanderson.live 
journal.com, November 17, 2007). 





Jennifer Buehler 


and the justice system. Paul also tells the story of a 
race riot that occurred at Long Island City High 
School shortly after the team he coached played a 
game there. This background information allows 
readers a glimpse of the real 

events that served as seeds Big teeta eaten 
for the story. 


Shaun Tan provides a 
lengthy, brilliant commen- authors who write 
tary about the design of his 
wordless graphic novel The 
Arrival and ways readers 
might interpret it (http:// 
www.shauntan.net/books 


them—is a living thing. 


help to shape it. 


-html). He identifies sources for the many sepia im- 
ages of immigrants in the book, offers metaphorical 
ways of interpreting the book’s imaginary phenom- 
ena, and discusses the conceptual space that images 
create in the absence of words. Shaun also reveals 


ennifer E 


e Sonya Sones's website includes an album of stun- 
ning photos she herself took of YA authors she's 
met, such as Carolyn Mackler and Frank Portman 
(http://www.sonyasones.com/photos.htm). 


e John Green posted photos his father took of him 
in Manhattan the morning he learned he had won 
the Michael L. Printz Award for Looking for 
Alaska (http://www.sparksflyup.com/archives/ 
weblog/2006_01_01_archive.php). The following 
year he posted video his wife recorded when the 
Printz Committee notified him of his Honor 
Award for An Abundance of Katherines (http:// 
www.brotherhood2.com/index.php/?m=200701 
&paged=2). 


Study Guides 


e Some are created by the author's publisher, such 
as those for Christopher Paul Curtis's books The 
Watsons Go to Birmingham and Bud, Not Buddy 
(http://www.randomhouse.com/features/ 
christopherpaulcurtis/teachers.htm). 


Some are written by veteran YA literary critics 
such as Patty Campbell, who wrote the reader's 
companion for Sarah Dessen's Dreamland (http:// 
us.penguingroup.com/static/images/yr/pdf/ 
tl-guide-dreamland.pdpf). 


Some are written by the author, such as the dis- 
cussion guide for Parrotfish that Ellen Wittlinger 
wrote for use by Gay-Straight Alliances (http:// 
www.ellenwittlinger.com/parrotfish- 
discussion.html). 


about YA books—like the 


Students and teachers can 
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Podcasts offer teachers 
and students another 
chance to hear authors’ 
voices. Laurie Halse 
Anderson produced her 


Twisted came out. 


Ways to Join the Living Conversation about Young Adult Literature 


the texts he consulted as he learned to craft a graphic 
novel, including Japanese manga as well as Scott 
McCloud’s Understanding Comics. 

Other authors provide links to interviews that 
can be heard and viewed through the website. 
Markus Zusak’s site links to interviews he gave to 
National Public Radio and Good Morning America 
when The Book Thief was published (http://www 
.trandomhouse.com/features/markuszusak/press 
-html). Because these interviews can be heard and 
viewed, they allow readers access not just to 
Markus’s words, but also to his facial expressions, 
mannerisms, and voice as he explains how he turned 
his parents’ stories about growing up in wartime 
Munich into an award-winning novel. 

Podcasts offer teachers and students another 
chance to hear authors’ voices. Laurie Halse Ander- 
son produced her first podcast when Twisted came 
out. In it, she reads brief excerpts from the book and 
discusses her different attempts over time to explain 
what the book was about and get the book written 
(http://us.penguingroup.com/nf/Book/Book 
Display/0,,9780670061013,00.html). Podcasts such 
as these are the next best thing to hearing the author 
talk in person at a conference or a local bookstore. By 
addressing readers directly through the podcast, An- 
derson offers a momentary sense of closeness and in- 
timacy with her and her book through the sound of 
her voice. 

Readers can also find “extras” on author web- 
sites, similar to music bootlegs or television out- 
takes. On a page called “Behind the Book,” K. L. 
Going reveals her motivation 
for writing Saint Iggy, a book 
about a kid who’s not really 
talented at anything but who 
“sees the world in a way no 
one else can.” Then she in- 
cludes a scene she had to de- 
lete from the novel for pacing 
(http://klgoing.com/ 

btbiggy.htm). Barry Lyga goes 
a step further in sharing behind-the-scenes material 
from his gripping novel Boy Toy, including a series 
of deleted scenes reflecting 150 pages cut from the 
original 600-page manuscript, along with explana- 
tions of why he wrote each scene in the first place 
and why he later chose to cut them. In addition, he 
lists subplots cut from the book and subplots never 


first podcast when 





reasons 


added to the book (http://barrylyga.com/new/boy- 
toy-deleted.html). These extras bring the messiness 
of the writing process into view, providing readers 
with inside information into aspects of a story the 
writer once imagined but eventually had to let go. 

Through website links and comment sections 
on blogs, readers can glimpse the social side of the 
YA community, learning which authors share 
friendships, participate in writing groups together, 
and mentor newer writers in the field. Blogs also 
provide the place where readers can get the most 
current information about an author's projects, in- 
cluding information about speaking engagements 
and hints about works in progress. When John 
Green was writing the manuscript for Paper Towns, 
he thrilled fans by reading an excerpt from the 
opening chapter in a vlog posting (a video-based 
online journal) on Brotherhood 2.0, the yearlong 
video exchange with his brother Hank (http://www 
.brotherhood2.com/index.php/?m=200709& 
paged=3). There’s no better way to feel connected 
with YA authors on a daily basis than through ac- 
cess to this piece of the conversation. 


Conversing with Authors: 
Possibilities and Problems 


So what kinds of conversations can teachers and 
students enter into as they begin exploring the 
world of YA lit? Who can they talk to? Many teach- 
ers envision conversations with authors themselves 
as a natural first step. Believing that an authentic 
audience for student writing is just a postage stamp 
or an email click away, teachers may require stu- 
dents to write letters to authors. During my years 
as a ninth-grade English teacher, I gave this assign- 
ment more than once. 

However, as popular as such assignments are, 
required letters don’t always foster a genuine ex- 
change, and they can cause problems for authors 
that teachers don’t anticipate.’ Gail Giles notes 
that heartfelt letters “make what we do in those 
dark, lonely hours worth it,” but adds that such 
letters don’t tend to come from assignments. “They 
come from a lost soul that found a friend in our 
books and wanted to tell us so. Not to make sure 
they got all the points for the book report or paper.” 
On the contrary, Giles has found that assignments 
tend to generate “baskets of email, some nice, some 
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demanding, some downright rudely entitled want- 
ing me to give ten lengthy answers to questions. 
Many of which could be answered if they went to 
my website.” Furthermore, when teachers require 
students to find out something about an author's 
life not included on the website to ensure the stu- 
dent contacted the author, they may unwittingly 
violate the author's privacy. Giles suggests that be- 
fore a teacher makes an assignment for his or her 
class to write to an author, he or she should first 
contact the author and ask if it is a good time. If 
the author has a deadline looming or personal obli- 
gations that would prevent him or her from re- 
sponding to such letters, the author can say so 
rather than appear uncaring or arrogant. Absent 
such pressures, the author, such as Giles, might be 
quite willing to answer questions (personal email, 
May 10, 2008). 

According to Kelly Milner Halls, Chris 
Crutcher’s assistant, Crutcher also gets baskets of 
email, often in the form of 30 different “required” 
messages written by students in the same class who 
repeat the same question. When he gets groups of 
letters or emails like this, Kelly adapts them into a 
single list of questions that Crutcher can answer 
and return to the teacher to distribute to the kids. 
He won’t refuse to answer individual letters, but in 
the case of a class assignment, it’s much easier for 
him to answer questions in one consolidated email. 
When teachers do this streamlining themselves, au- 
thors truly appreciate the foresight (personal email, 
May 11, 2008). 

Alex Flinn also affirms the value of letters 
from readers. “If my book changed the letter writ- 
er’s life, I totally want to hear about it! If the letter 
writer was assigned to read my book and sort of 
skimmed it .. . I don’t. This probably means that 
the entire class should not write to the same au- 
thor.” Nor, she adds, should students get graded on 
whether the author writes back. Flinn suggests that 
teachers offer alternative assignments after a whole- 
class reading experience so that authors do not re- 
ceive letters from students who have not read or did 
not like their book. Students who want to criticize 
or praise a book could post reviews on websites such 
as Amazon.com, thus drawing attention to the au- 
thor’s work and at the same time getting a taste of 
literary criticism (post on YALSA-BK listserv, May 
13, 2008, 1:28 p.m.). Flinn’s suggestion offers a 
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different, but no less authentic, way of joining in 
the conversation about YA lit. 

Sometimes the teacher’s strict formatting re- 
quirements for author letters get in the way of stu- 
dents being able to engage their intended audience. 
Jordan Sonnenblick commented on his mixed reac- 
tion to a batch of letters he received from a class of 
students who had just read his book—each one for- 
matted as a five-paragraph essay: 


I mean, when a teacher gets 150 kids to read your 
book, it’s an amazing feeling. But when that 
teacher gets every one of those kids to write you 
what essentially amounts to a standardized-test- 
prep exercise, what is the correct or expected 
author response? The whole setup becomes unfair 
to both the author and the students. 


Jordan handled the situation by writing one 
letter back that thanked the teacher for sharing his 
book with the class. Like most authors, he makes an 
effort to read all the students’ letters, but he con- 
cedes that it’s hard to get through the pile when the 
fourth paragraph of every single one starts off, “One 
thing I would have changed if I were writing Notes 
from the Midnight Driver is . . .” (post on YALSA-BK 
listserv, May 14, 2008). 

Even when they haven’t assigned author let- 
ters, teachers may be unaware of the requests their 
students are making of YA authors—requests that 
are not about conversation at all, but about grades. 
Alex Flinn received one email message from a des- 
perate senior who had failed his teacher’s pop quiz- 
zes on Breathing Underwater. He hoped he would 
receive extra credit if Alex phoned his class to 
thank the teacher for choosing her book. Flinn 
wrote back telling him that if he could pass a pop 
quiz of her own by 4 o’clock the next day, she 
would email his teacher. When the student emailed 
with right answers to all but one of her questions, 
she forwarded the email to the teacher with an offer 
to call. The teacher decided to give the sought- 
after extra credit (post on YALSA-BK listserv, May 
13, 2008, 4:06 p.m.). Still, the situation presented 
a dilemma. How much responsibility do YA au- 
thors have to help students succeed academically 
with their books? 

Authors may feel a sense of responsibility 
whether teachers intend it or not. One week a num- 
ber of students attempted to contact Sarah Dessen by 
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leaving questions in the comments section of her 
blog, even though she never responds to comments. 
These students had been assigned her book and could 
get extra credit if she commented back. This put 
Dessen in the awkward position of trying to soothe 
readers’ hurt feelings and intervene between them 
and their teacher, which she addressed on her blog: 


Regular readers of this blog know that I don’t usu- 
ally respond to comments—although I do read 
them, every single one—because it would be really 
time consuming and Id rather put that time 
towards, you know, writing more books. So please 
don’t get mad or hostile with me, or call me names. 
It’s not personal, it’s just my policy. And I thank 
you very much for reading my books. Maybe if 
you show your teacher this entry he/she will find 
another way for you to get the extra credit? (http:// 
writergrl.livejournal.com/, April 4, 2008) 


In a similar case, Laurie Halse Anderson asked 
teachers reading her blog what to do when she re- 
ceived a message through her MySpace account from 
a ninth-grade student who asked for “cool facts” she 
could include in her author report. The student 
wrote using text-message abbreviations and asked 
Laurie to “message {her} back today.” Laurie’s incli- 
nation was to hit her delete key. She explained, “My 
strong-worded ‘I won't do your homework’ policy is 
everywhere. With just the tiniest amount of effort, 
the student can find all kinds of information about 
me—like on my website.” Then she wondered if she 
was being “appallingly old-fashioned and cranky.” 
She wrote back with an offer to help, but decided to 
take the role of “the village auntie” trying to raise 
standards by warning the student not to write as 
though she were text-messaging in future corre- 
spondence. The student never replied. Anderson 
figured it was because the paper was already past 
due (http://halseanderson.livejournal.com/, Novem- 
ber 26, 2007). 

Months later, after hearing about the discus- 
sion that research for this article generated on 
YALSA-BK, Laurie responded with a new post on 
her blog providing excerpts from one day’s worth 
of email. The email excerpts included, among oth- 
ers, a teacher asking why the art teacher in Speak 
has the same name as Maya Angelou’s rapist in / 
Know Why the Caged Bird Sings; a student asking for 
quotes Anderson lives by for a school project; a 
bookseller requesting signed books or a stack of 


bookmarks that could be included in store goodie 
bags; and multiple messages Anderson deemed 
“lovely” from teens who had been moved by her 
books. Acknowledging that answering reader mail 
is “mostly a very nice problem to have,” Anderson 
echoed Alex Flinn in imploring teachers not to 
link students’ grades to her ability to respond in a 
timely fashion (http://halseanderson. livejournal 
.com/, May 14, 2008). 

Teachers may think that without an assign- 
ment to contact authors, students won’t reach out, 
and conversation won't happen. For many students, 
this is just not true. Those who seek connection— 
whether with an author or other like-minded read- 
ers—don’t need an assignment for motivation. John 
Green’s Brotherhood 2.0 spawned an online com- 
munity of over 8,000 self-appointed “Nerdfight- 
ers,” many of whom are fans of Green’s books. 
Though the Brotherhood 2.0 project has ended, 
Green still answers questions from Nerdfighters in 
occasional “Question Tuesday” vlog postings. Ex- 
changes are often decidedly literary, demonstrating 
that teens seek intellectual engagement as well as 
emotional support when they reach out to authors. 
One Tuesday, Green responded to questions on top- 
ics such as his favorite personification of death in 
literature (“It’s in the Andrew Marvel poem, “To 
His Coy Mistress’”), his favorite last words by an 
author (“Emily Dickinson’s last words were pretty 
good. She said, ‘I must go in. The fog is rising.’”), 
and his opinion on Catcher in the Rye (“It’s excellent, 
and if you disagree with me—and I say this respect- 
fully—you’re wrong”). Maybe Green opened some 
minds to classic literature that day; he certainly had 
a receptive audience (http://nerdfighters.ning.com/, 
April 21, 2008). 

As Gail Giles puts it, students will write let- 
ters when they feel a bond with an author; that is 
all the motivation they need. They want to connect 
with the author “because there’s an understanding 
between them. A thread they want to tug and bring 
closer.” Teachers may never hear from students 
about these private letters, but authors sometimes 
share them at conferences. Julie Ann Peters read 
aloud from many of the moving letters she has re- 
ceived from gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender 
youth in a panel session on bullying at the 2006 
ALAN Workshop. Joan Kaywell collected further 
examples of deeply personal letters to authors, fol- 
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lowed by individual authors’ responses, in her book 
Dear Author: Letters of Hope. 

As teachers, we can’t force connections be- 
tween authors and students if students don’t want 
or need them. We can’t make an authentic conversa- 
tion happen. When we assign letters to authors, the 
nature of the conversation between reader and au- 
thor changes, and students’ resulting knowledge of 
YA books may not develop in meaningful ways. 
But there is another kind of literate conversation 
we can foster, and students don’t need to write let- 
ters to become a part of it. Better yet, there’s room 
for teachers in the conversation, too. 


Better Possibilities: Conversing 
with Fellow Readers 


The conversation about YA lit can entail so much 
more than swapping title recommendations or as- 
sessing students’ understanding of assigned works. 
It can be about raising awareness of the field’s in- 
novators, changing minds about what the field has 
to offer, or developing explanations for trends that 
have occurred in the field over time. Teachers and 
students who participate in discussions of YA lit 
gain the opportunity to both expand their knowl- 
edge and bring a new degree of expertise back to 
their departments and classrooms. They also get to 
see how members of the YA community form their 
views and sometimes find them challenged. What 
would it mean to engage one’s students—and even 
one’s colleagues—in debate over why certain YA 
books receive multiple awards each year while oth- 
ers receive none, or why certain aspects of teenage 
life attract so much attention in YA novels while 
other aspects attract so little? 

This kind of literary conversation is exciting 
because it evolves daily as new YA books are pub- 
lished and new readers come to the table. The land- 
scape of YA literature is changing rapidly, and 
readers’ minds stay alive when they have the chance 
to explore that landscape. The opportunity is wide 
open, and no other group of contemporary writers is 
quite so accessible. But how does a person who isn’t a 
librarian or critic gain access to the conversation? 

It helps to think in terms of different realms 
where the conversation takes place. First, there is a 
virtual realm that can be found online. The Ameri- 
can Library Association’s YALSA-BK listserv, men- 
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tioned at the beginning of this article, is one such 
space for conversation. Membership on this list is 
free, providing participants with invaluable access 
to daily conversations among librarians, critics, and 
authors about the newest books for teenagers and 
trends in the field. Particularly in January when the 
Printz Award is announced along with the annual 
list of Best Books for Young Adults, debate grows 
heated over which books were recognized and which 
were left out. Subscribing to the list is simple. Go 
to http://lists.ala.org/wws/arc/yalsa-bk, look on the 
left-hand column and click “subscribe,” then enter 
your email address and click “submit.” Because the 
list can sometimes generate a large number of posts 
each day, some subscribers set up special email ac- 
counts just to handle their listserv mail. 

The ALAN Book Club, moderated by retired 
English teacher CJ Bott, provides another kind of 
virtual space where twice a month on Wednesday 
nights, readers of a particular title can come to- 
gether for an online chat session. Readers who visit 
the ALAN website (http://www.alan-ya.org) on the 
third Wednesday of the month chat with each other; 
on the fourth Wednesday they are joined by the au- 
thor. Previously discussed titles include A Room on 
Lorelei Street by Mary Pearson, Raiders Night by 
Robert Lipsyte, and Endgame by Nancy Garden. For 
people who don’t have a community of fellow YA 
readers at their schools, the ALAN Book Club of- 
fers a helpful opportunity to get others’ reactions to 
provocative new titles. 

Beyond the realm of virtual conversation, 
teachers who are able to attend the NCTE Annual 
Convention or the ALAN Workshop in November 
each year have the chance for face-to-face conversa- 
tion with many of these same authors and YA advo- 
cates. At publisher booths 
in the NCTE exhibit hall, 
readers can walk right up 
to authors such as M. T. 
Anderson and Benjamin 
Alite Saenz during book 
signings. At the publisher- 
sponsored ALAN reception 
on Sunday night, readers 
can chat with authors over a glass of wine (although 
they may find themselves tongue-tied; it can be 
nothing short of awe-inspiring to be in the presence 
of those whose books you love). When Sherman 


The landscape of YA 


rapidly, and readers’ 


literature is changing 


minds stay alive when 
they have the chance to 
explore that landscape. 
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Alexie traced the parallels between his life and that 
of Arnold “Junior” Spirit in The Absolutely True 
Diary of a Part-Time Indian during the keynote 
speech of the 2007 ALAN Workshop, he got a 
standing ovation. Readers in that room knew the 
value of his story and its importance to the field of 
YA lit. After the applause ended, they were still 
talking about it. 


Bringing the YA Conversation Back Home 


But there are limits to the usefulness of conversa- 
tions that occur far from readers’ schools and com- 
munities. The distance between those conversations 
and the settings where teachers teach and students 
learn diminishes their potential to have a palpable 
effect on local reading lives and curriculum. Read- 
ers may need to take action for YA books to get the 
attention they deserve on the local level. What re- 
mote conversations do, however, is prepare readers 
of YA lit for conversations they might have with 
fellow readers and stakeholders back home. 

These conversations ate immensely impor- 
tant. What teachers and students say about YA lit 
can influence who reads these books, how parents 
and departmental supervisors think about them, 
and even which teens get access to them. Discus- 
sions of YA lit can influence curriculum decisions, 
school library collections, and book club choices. In 
a worst case scenario, what teachers and students 
say can save books that have been challenged by 
would-be censors. You don’t have to be a reviewer 
for a national journal to have this kind of influence. 
All you have to be is someone who is knowledge- 
able and passionate enough to take a stand in the 
conversation—or get it started. 

Spectators at the biannual meetings of the 
ALA Best Books for Young Adults committee, 


which are open to the public, often comment on the 
intensity of debate over which books are truly the 
best published for teens each year. In moments of 
vehement disagreement, members have been known 
to cry, “Blood on the table!” signaling with this in- 
side joke the lengths to which they will go to de- 
fend a book they love (Campbell 275). Passions run 
high not just because committee members love 
these books, but also from awareness that what gets 
said in the conversation about these books matters 
greatly in the end. The committee's choices will af- 
fect the reading decisions of countless teachers, stu- 
dents, and fellow librarians across the country. As 
librarian Patricia Foster put it in a discussion of the 
2008 Printz winner, The White Darkness, “That’s 
what award committees do—consider so many 
books and surprise us frequently! We probably need 
to be shaken up a bit now and then. . . gets us 
thinking in different ways” (ellipses in the original; 
post on YALSA-BK listserv, January 15, 2008). 

Ordinary conversations about YA lit in teach- 
ers lounges and classrooms can also get us in the 
world of English teaching thinking in different 
ways. For those who participate, such conversations 
are the lifeblood of our reading lives. They bring 
new books into our awareness; they enrich our un- 
derstanding of individual titles and the field itself. 
But we teachers—and our students—don’t have to 
remain listeners in this conversation. There is al- 
ways room for new voices. 


Note 


1. Ed.’s note: See also Nilsen and Blasingame Jr.’s 
article in this issue. 
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My Milosz Dream 


... how difficult it is to remain just one person, 
for our house 1s open, there are no keys in the doors, 
and invisible guests come in and out at will... 


—Creslaw Milosz 


She left—the former owner—but left 
junk cars and lumber on the lawn, 

ball gowns and dishes dispersed 

and the woodstove with incense burning. 


The doors swung open to all her friends— 
they didn’t need keys 

and came to chat about the good old days. 
She even left a daughter, my old self, 

a surly girl who whined each time I tried 

to make it my own home. And I whined back, 
I bought this place, but everyone 

told me gravely, I was wrong. 


A country house on a hill, acreage, 

intended escape, but this was a way station 

for neighbors; a tiny urban ghetto nestled close, 
armies of boys wheeled around on bikes, 

men in fatigues with guns darted through streets: 
shouts, sounds of breaking glass. 


Safe, safe, 1 muttered, shooing neighbors out. 

I rammed an old oak table against the kitchen door, 
piled up wooden chairs. Then ran and shoved the sofa 
behind the front, a bureau stuffed with keepsakes 

in front of that. By sunset I’d hammered shut 

all the windows, when I heard the knock. 


An elderly voice, accented and gentle, 

asked me to let him in. I sat transfixed; 

he found the one door I’d forgot. Entered 

in a long gray coat, kissed my forehead, and said, 
Yes, it’s difficult, those guests—Still, it’s your house. 


—Susan E. Oringel 
Susan E. Oringel teaches workshops in the Capital District of New York and a creative writing class in poetry at Hudson 


Valley Community College in Troy, New York. She has been published in various journals and was co-translator of a book of 
Latin American poems for youth, Messengers of the Rain, edited by Claudia Lee, from Groundwoods Press. 
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Local Authors 


in the Classroom: 
Bringing Readers 


Using rich examples from 
author visits she has 


teacher explains the how- 
to’s and value for students 


| 

| 
arranged, this high school 
of meeting local authors. 


and Writers Together 





itting at lunch in the faculty lounge 

one day, a former student, now col- 

league, asked me if I remembered 

taking her as a senior to hear Jodi Pi- 
coult speak. “I loved it. I read every book she wrote 
after that,” she said. I remembered the event. Picoult 
was the breakfast speaker at the fall conference for 
the New England Association of Teachers of English 
(NEATE). I had taken two students to the conference 
because they were going to conduct a workshop ses- 
sion with me after breakfast. Picoult read from her 
latest book and took questions from the audience. 
Young, vivacious, and approachable, she dispelled 
the myth that circulates among even the best stu- 
dents that authors exist in some parallel universe. 
Seven years later, I realized what hearing that author 
speak had meant to my former student, who went on 
to major in English and now teaches with me. 


The Value of Meeting a Living Author 


Students seem to believe that novels appear whole 
cloth; the writer just types away, channeling the 
muse in the attic. Poetry is pure inspiration—one 
has the gift or one does not. Students need to know 
that writing is hard work, and that the blank page 
stares down every good writer, even authors whose 
books have won critical acclaim and graced the best- 
seller lists. Meeting living authors who sit down at 
their desks to write every morning, who run errands, 
cook, do laundry, and bring up children, who seem 
“normal” in every way, encourages students to read, 
respond, and look forward to a continuing dialogue 
with the writers among them, and maybe to work 
harder at their own craft as writers. My colleague’s 
memories reinforced my belief that meeting an au- 


thor in person extends what Jeffrey D. Wilhelm calls 
“Reading as a Transaction” (79). Hoping to inspire 
the young writers in my classroom, I have assigned 
contemporary works by local writers and have in- 
vited authors who live within travel distance to my 
school to visit my classroom. 


Planning an Author Visit 


Preparing students for the visiting author ensures 
their comfort and willingness to ask questions when 
the day arrives. Students will have a vested interest 
in the session with the author when students have 
read and examined the author’s work. Students 
should annotate their texts or take notes so that 
they can refer to specific ideas or language. I usually 
have students write a list of questions they would 
like to ask the author about the particular work it- 
self or about the writing process. Sometimes I have 
the students put their names and questions on index 
cards that I can hand to the author, especially if I 
think a particular class might be suddenly shy and 
reluctant to speak when the author arrives. How- 
ever, if the class has brainstormed questions ahead 
of time, students need no prompting to speak. We 
always plan a gift to the author: flowers, fruit, or 
something with the school insignia on it. We draw 
names to see who will present the gift with a few 
words of thanks. After the visit, students discuss 
what they learned, what surprised them, and what 
affirmed their ideas about authors and writing. I 
sometimes ask students to complete an evaluation 
of the event, names optional, so that I can see how 
they honestly reacted to the experience, but I al- 
ways assign a written reflection. Knowing that they 
will have to compose a reflection will assure that all 
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students pay attention during the session, and since 
students usually discover ideas as they write, the 
after-visit reflection will deepen the experience and 
leave lasting effects on budding writers. 

The first writer to visit my classroom was Mary 
McGarry Morris. A familiar figure at our school, 
Morris and her husband Michael, a member of the 
Board of Directors, sponsor and mentor several city 
students. I had met Morris many times at basketball 
games and Theatre Guild productions. I had once 
asked her to speak at the NEATE Fall Conference, 
but she politely declined. Public speaking is not 
something she welcomes or enjoys. So it came as a 
surprise to me when two of my Advanced Placement 
English students came to class one day to announce 
that they had been talking to Morris about their 
English course, and she had offered to speak to the 
class. The students and I decided that in preparation 
for her visit, we would read her novel Vanished. A 
book for mature readers, the novel chronicles a group 
of lonely and disenfranchised people. It is a tale of 
child abuse, drug addiction, arson, and murder. 

Students tried to reconcile the dark story with 
the image they had of Morris: wife, mother, grand- 
mother, friend, and benefactor. Where did she get 
this brutal story? Did she know people like this? 
Where did she tune her ear to the authentic language 
of these characters? Was the novel the product of ex- 
perience, research, imagination, or all three? 

On the day of the visit, Morris was hardly 
seated in her chair when one of the students began 
peppering her with questions about a character 





Mary McGarry Morris visits our classroom. 
Photo by Juliane Bloise. 
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named Dottie. Students were so invested in the 
characters that they had come to regard them as 
real. They wanted to assess blame and punish the 
guilty. They wanted to know what would happen to 
Canny as a result of her childhood trauma. How 
could Morris have sympathy for immoral characters 
in her book? Did she know people like these charac- 
ters? Yes, answered Morris to this last question. She 
knows people like these characters. They are all 
around us. They are the people we don’t see, passive 
and invisible, products of their background and ex- 
periences, damaged by life. We need to open our 
eyes to them, develop compassion, and do what we 
can to alleviate the suffering. 

Eventually the discussion turned to questions 
about writing, the why, how, and where Morris 
writes, her daily writing routine, whether she knows 
the ending when she begins the novel, what was 
taken out of the book, the role of the editor, and how 
long it takes to write a 
novel. Students learned that 
Morris has a set time and 
place to work every day. She 
also told them that she 
wrote Vanished twice, once 


desks to write every 
morning, who run 


from one character's per- 


Meeting living authors 
who sit down at their 


errands, cook, do laundry, 


spective, and when that did 
not seem to work, a second 
time from another's. The 
manuscript was rejected 
many times before she found 
a publisher. However, Mor- 
ris had faith in her charac- 
ters and the fortitude to 
persist until she found a 
willing publisher. Morris 
also told the students that if 
they disciplined themselves 
to write five pages a day, 





and bring up children, 
who seem “normal” in 
every way, encourages 
students to read, respond, 
and look forward to a 
continuing dialogue with 
the writers among them, 
and maybe to work 
harder at their own craft 
as writers. 


they, too, could write a novel. When time for dis- 
cussion was over, students were reluctant to leave. 
Since that day, Morris has visited my classroom every 
year, every class as passionate as the first. 


Finding Local Authors 


Visits from Morris have become an annual tradition, 
and I have actively sought additional writers to visit 
my classroom. Libraries and local independent 
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bookstores have contact with many authors and are a 
good source for networking. Some libraries have an 
index of local authors posted on their websites. I check 
under “Arts and Leisure” events in the newspaper to 
see who might be appearing locally. Looking at a pub- 
lisher’s or an author's website and clicking on “Con- 
tact the Author” will usually connect you with the 
author’s agent, who may be instrumental in arranging 
a Classroom visit. Some authors charge fees that are 
out of reach for cash-strapped schools, but many au- 
thors will visit your classroom if you just ask. 

I first met author Jane Brox at my town li- 
brary where she came to do a reading. I knew of 
Brox from her books and knew of the Brox Farm 
from shopping at their farm stand a few miles from 
the school. I had been looking for nonfiction to add 
to the curriculum in my Advanced Placement En- 
glish course and thought that books with a local 
connection would hold greater appeal for students. 
I assigned Here and Nowhere Else: Late Seasons of a 
Farm and Its Family, the first book in a trilogy Brox 
had written about the American family farm. Stu- 
dents were enthralled with the book because many 
had been to the Brox Farm Stand to buy fruits and 
vegetables, and they recognized the landscape and 
learned some history of the Merrimack Valley that 
they had not known before. Students examined and 
wrote about the language of the book, the selection 
of detail, the organization, the syntax and tone. 
However, what students wanted to know most of 
all was how the farm is doing now and how Brox 
found her place away from the farm. Wrote one stu- 
dent in her journal, “Jane Brox appears to be a fam- 
ily oriented person who feels a strong bond with her 
family and a responsibility to them. Despite this, 
however, she still appears to want her own life and 
has her own ambitions which she puts on hold in 
order to help her family.” As high school seniors 
struggling with the ties to home and the yearnings 
to go to college far away, students felt a connection 
with this writer. Students understood the conflicts, 
and they wanted to meet Brox. I wrote to Brox in 
care of the Brox Farm, hoping that the letter would 
find its way to her. I told her that my students had 
read her book, and I asked if she would be willing 
to visit my class. To make communication conve- 
nient for her, I gave her my email address. Eventu- 
ally my letter reached her, and she emailed me to 
say she would gladly visit my classroom. 








Jane Brox discusses writing her memoir. Photo by Juliane Bloise. 


Two of my students waited at the front door 
of the school at the designated time to meet Brox 
and bring her up to my classroom. They felt an in- 
stant connection, and when they brought her into 
my classroom, it was as if they were introducing a 
friend to their classmates. We sat in a circle and 
began our discussion of the memoir. Students 
learned that Brox had tried to write fiction, but she 
found writing fiction to be “throwing a net into the 
air and trying to catch something.” She abandoned 
a manuscript she had worked on for six months and 
turned to nonfiction, which she described as “carv- 
ing and creating out of a larger block.” 

Brox explained that Here and Nowhere Else 
started as a group of poems that morphed into vi- 
gnettes. She described meeting her editor for din- 
ner and hearing, as she sat there eating her crab 
cakes, that to be published, the book would have to 
be double in length. For students who dislike draft- 
ing and revising, learning that published authors 
have to accept constructive advice from an editor 
connected with their experience of viewing my 
comments on their papers. Several students com- 
mented on her honesty and candor in answering 
questions. Listening to Brox speak taught students 
a lesson about voice. Said one student, “I was sur- 
prised at how much of her I could see through her 
voice in her prose.” And another: “The impression 
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that I took from Jane Brox’s visit is that if the writer 
isn’t genuine and authentic, the reader will be able 
to tell.” Class ended right at dismissal time for the 
day, but students stayed to present Brox with their 
card and gift. One student had made Jane a pen 
crafted out of apple wood with an inlaid band of 
turquoise. He had put the pen in a small wooden 
box with an engraved name plate. Brox stayed to 
autograph the students’ books with that pen. She 
said she never had anything so grand and that she 
would be happy to visit again next year. 


The Artist as Author 


Author visits need not be limited to writers of fic- 
tion, nonfiction, and poetry. With the focus on 
image as text, a visit from an author who works in 
graphic arts can bring some hands-on practice to 
the classroom. Because I was teaching a graphic 
novel, I set out to find a comics artist. By luck I 
stumbled on an advertisement for a book launch 
and author talk at Porter Square Books in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. The book, titled Character 
Design for Graphic Novels, was coauthored by Steven 
Withrow and Alexander Danner. I asked Danner if 
he would consider visiting my classroom, and he 
was delighted to accept my invitation. 

Danner and I discussed ahead of time what I 
wanted students to come away with at the end of his 
visit. I wanted students to know something about the 
comics tradition and the development of the graphic 
novel and to apply what they had learned to their 
study of the graphic novel American Born Chinese. I 
asked for an approach that was part presentation and 
part workshop with hands-on activities. Danner 
stressed that he does not draw his own comics. He 
scripts them and collaborates with illustrators. How- 
ever, he offered to define the difference between draw- 
ing and visual storytelling and to offer suggestions for 
alternative illustrating strategies for students who are 
not comfortable with their drawing abilities. Our 
principal picked up Danner at the train station and 
brought him in to face his first high school audience. 
He began with a PowerPoint presentation about the 
history of comics from cave drawings and tapestries, 
to Ben Franklin’s first political cartoon in America, to 
stories told in comic form and the development of 
superheroes. What fascinated the students the most 
was Dannet’s explanation of the cross-cultural influ- 
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ences that lay beneath the development of Japanese 
manga. Wrote one student, “I was surprised that Jap- 
anese manga was originally inspired by Walt Disney. 
Now many American cartoonists take cues from Jap- 
anese manga, showing that the comic industry has 
gone full circle around the world in the past decades.” 
Next, Danner engaged the 
students in a discussion of 
panels from American Born lamiteeree iveitare ce 
Chinese. Danner taught the 
students that nothing is 
wasted. Just as poets do not 
waste words, the artist does 
not waste images, and the 
cartoonist does not waste 
panels. Said one student, “I 
learned a lot about analyzing 
comics from the description 
Mr. Danner gave about the 
abacus panel in American Born Chinese. Many of the 
details I learned will be helpful to me in my future 


to the classroom. 





reading of graphic novels.” 

In the second part of his presentation, students 
learned that Danner writes scripts for his comics 
while someone else draws and colors the artwork. 
Danner gave the students copies of his thumbnail 
sketches and the script for his comic, “The Widow 
Reminisces Over a Plate of Vegetables.” On the 
large screen, he showed the finished product so that 
students could see the comic in all its stages. Danner 
then showed students comics that had been com- 
posed of clip art, photographs, collage techniques, 
and construction paper shapes superimposed on 
background images taken from old books in the 
public domain. Students fearful of freehand drawing 
relaxed in the knowledge that comic creation was 
within reach. Wrote one student, “I learned many 
things about composing comics. Since I am not the 
best free hand artist, it heartened me to know that 
there are others ways of making comics.” 

Danner had asked the students to bring col- 
ored pencils, a straight edge, and blank paper with 
them. For the last 45 minutes of his visit, he circu- 
lated among the students, encouraging their efforts 
while they worked at creating their own comics. 
Students enjoyed the opportunity. Said one girl, “It 
surprised me that I enjoyed drawing the comics so 
much. I did not expect to really enjoy that because 
I usually don’t like things like that. We had time to 


fiction, nonfiction, and 


an author who works in 
graphic arts can bring 
some hands-on practice 


Author visits need not be 


poetry. With the focus on 
image as text, a visit from 
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relax and still apply what we learned from Mr. Dan- 
ner. I really enjoyed seeing the creative side of peo- 
ple in my class.” In his evaluation of the author 
visit, a student wrote: “Overall I would have to say 
my knowledge of graphic novels has vastly increased 
after Mr. Dannet’s presentation. My favorite part of 
the visit was applying what we had learned to cre- 
ate our own comic strip. .. . After meeting Mr. 
Danner, I realized the possibilities are endless.” 
The day after our comics session with Danner, 
students came to my class excited to tell me that he 
had given our school a “shout out” on his website 
(http://www.twentysevenletters.com). He thanked 
the students and the school for welcoming him into 
our community. I was happy to know that the stu- 
dents had been so enthralled by his presentation 
that they had looked up his website. He must have 
known the students would read his message when 
he posted the comment, and students were able to 
communicate with him through his website. 


Authors for the Asking 


The Internet allows students access to authors ev- 
erywhere. Blogging, virtual visits, podcasting, and 
virtual fieldtrips provide access on an almost un- 
limited basis. With emerging technologies, authors 
can log in from their office desks and talk with stu- 
dents in their classrooms without incurring any 


travel expenses or taking undue time away from 
their work. Well-known authors may have too 
many commitments for personal conversations (not 
to mention the time these visits take from their 
writing), but prominent local authors or authors 
who are trying to break out may be happy to spend 
time with students discussing their work. 

Bringing author and audience together inspires 
both writer and student. When Mary McGarry Mor- 
ris left my classroom after that first visit, a student 
asked me, “Do you know any other writers?” My an- 
swer now is yes. All I had to do was ask. As for my 
former student, now colleague, she has started a fac- 
ulty book club and pioneered the first book blog for 
students at our school. Who knows where the inspi- 
ration will lead next? 
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Explore how comics can be created by nonartists—and strengthen student writing. Students learn about the peo- 
ple involved in making comic books and learn how central the script is to the process in “The Comic Book Show 
and Tell.” The lesson invites students to craft comic book scripts using clear, accurate, descriptive, and detailed 
writing that shows and tells—just as author Alexander Danner explains he does while talking to Moynihan's class. 
http://www. readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=921 
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Kelly Wissman 


Reading and Becoming 
Living Authors: Urban 
Girls Pursuing a Poetry 
of Self-Definition 


Inspired by the poems of 
several living female 
authors of color, Kelly 
Wissman and her students 
compose poetry to 
represent themselves “on 


their own terms.” 








hen Don Imus made his infamous 

comments about the Rutgers Uni- 

versity women’s basketball team in 

2007, he provoked widespread (yet 
short-lived) attention to the circulation of language 
practices demeaning to women of color. In an elec- 
tive autobiographical writing course that I designed 
with and for urban high school girls, the students 
read and wrote poetry as a way to reflect on and re- 
sist these “words that wound” (Staples). When I in- 
troduced living authors into the curriculum and 
when the students’ writing became central texts of 
the course, the students began “talking back” 
(hooks) to slurs and stereotypes. The girls also wrote 
poems to generate more affirmative images of who 
they were and who they were becoming. 

The girls’ poetry of self-definition offers in- 
sights into their perspectives that are often unrec- 
ognized, distorted, or devalued in broader public 
discourses. Their writing also provides further in- 
sight into the possibilities of framing English edu- 
cation as oriented toward social critique and change 
(Christensen; Fisher; Kinloch). In the increasingly 
globalized, virtual, and viral world of the 21st cen- 
tury, it is imperative for students to strengthen 
their abilities to read the world critically, to decode 
messages embedded within all kinds of language 
practices, and to learn rhetorical strategies for rep- 
resenting themselves on their own terms. Reading 
and writing the autobiographical works of living 
authors helps facilitate these kinds of critical read- 
ings and self-representations. Close attention to the 
girls’ poetry suggests the range of possibilities for 
understanding autobiography as an act of agency, 
creativity, and transformation. 


Living Readers, Living Authors 


For a little over one academic year, I explored the 
arts, literacies, and social change within an elective 
course created with and for adolescent girls in a 
large, urban school district. My work with the stu- 
dents initially began at the request of two girls at 
the school who approached school administrators 
asking for more opportunities to write in school 
and more gender-specific programming. The ma- 
jority of the students self-identified as African 
American; three students identified respectively as 
Puerto Rican, multiracial, and Black/Grenadian. 
The students ranged in age from 14 to 16. 

I chose to center the course in the literary and 
artistic works of African American women. The un- 
derlying purposes of exposing the students to these 
works were to create a context for mutual knowl- 
edge construction through inquiry into these texts 
and to inspire the students’ creative endeavors. As I 
wrote in the course description: 


We will read about, discuss, and write about the 
complexities and possibilities of being young 
women. We will engage with women of color who 
write, photograph, sing, and work for social jus- 
tice through artistic expression. Hopefully, their 
work will inspire our own. We will consider their 
perspectives on gender, race, and sexuality. We 
will also consider how our work together can raise 
consciousness and create change. 


The curriculum included writings by con- 
temporary African American women authors such 
as Sonia Sanchez, Ntozake Shange, Ruth Forman, 
and Nikki Giovanni. These poets envision and 
enact literacy as a dynamic tool for change and 
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regeneration. Their works reflect an understanding 
of literacy as embodied knowledge and action. As 
Jacqueline Jones Royster writes, “African American 
women’s literacy is a story of visionaries, of women 
using sociocognitive ability to re-create themselves 
and to reimagine their worlds” (110). In her discus- 
sion of Black feminist theory, Patricia Hill Collins 
identifies self-definition as a prominent tenet, a 

pursuit evident throughout 
the poetry we read in the 


course as well as in the girls’ 


When | introduced 


writing. The course also in- 
cluded the opportunity to read 
poems written by contempo- 
central texts of the | aries of the young women in 
the course. We read a number 
of poems written by teenage 
girls collected in the books 
Things I Have to Tell You: Poems 
and Writing by Teenage Girls 
(Franco) and Voices of Our Own: 
Mothers, Daughters, and Elders of the Tenderloin Tell 
Their Stories (Deutsch). We also explored photogra- 
phy and listened to and discussed the music of Jill 
Scott and Ursula Rucker. 

Creating a context in which we engaged with 





stereotypes. 


the poetry, writers, and songwriters of women and 
girls of color from an inquiry stance was an inten- 
tional gesture on my part. The writers embodied 
an inquiry stance, a critical reading of the “word 
and the world” (Freire and Macedo 29), an invest- 
ment in using language to open up experience for 
examination, critique, and transformation. In ex- 
amining the works from an inquiry stance, the stu- 
dents and I asked ourselves and each other, What 
inspires this writer? What inspires me? What kind 
of truth does she tell? What kind of truth do I 
want to tell? What kind of change is she seeking? 
What kind of change am I seeking? Students ex- 
pressed responses to these questions through 
whole-group conversations and through writing 
journal entries, creating poems, and taking photo- 
graphs. Their work was shared in class, school ex- 
hibitions, conference presentations, and on a 
website. Overall, my pedagogy was characterized 
by the creation of intentional and ongoing oppor- 
tunities for the sharing and interrogating of per- 
sonal experience, for the consideration of the ways 
social identities shape literary and artistic produc- 


tion, and for the validation of knowledge claims 
made by course members in a community. 


Autobiography as an Act of Social 
Analysis and Resistance 


From the beginning of the course, autobiographi- 
cal poems prompted the most engagement and in- 
terest with the girls. From Nikki Giovanni's “Ego 
Tripping” to Maya Angelou’s “Still I Rise,” these 
poems presented a strong sense of self that cri- 
tiqued, took on, and ultimately prevailed over the 
societal voices that would limit and demean. In 
choosing the poems and in developing ways to en- 
gage the girls in reading them and in writing their 
own poetry, I worked from an understanding of au- 
tobiography as reflecting the socially situated and 
mediated nature of identities and experience. In 
this way, I followed Wendy Hesford’s suggestion 
that teacher-researchers consider how students con- 
struct the self strategically and rhetorically through 
what she calls “autobiographical acts”: “Autobio- 
gtaphical acts (whether speech acts, written texts, 
visual forms, or symbolic gestures that reference 
the autobiographical subject or body) do not reflect 
unmediated subjectivities; rather, they are acts of 
self-representation that are ideologically encoded 
with historical memories and principles of identity 
and truth” (xxiii). 

June Jordan’s poem, “A Short Note to My 
Very Critical and Well-Beloved Friends and Com- 
rades,” was the first poem to spark these autobio- 
graphical acts reflective of and resistant to multiple 
social discourses. In this poem, Jordan’ provides a 
rich and slightly humorous meditation on the com- 
plexities and possibilities of self-representation. She 
starts the poem by writing “First they said...” and 
then repeated!y uses the line “Then they said . . .” 
to suggest the contradictory ways in which multi- 
ple messages are relayed through discourses laden 
with judgments and expectations related to race, 
gender, sexuality, and other social identities. The 
poem’s final lines also provide a clever indictment 
of the motivations and shortcomings of these indi- 
vidual and societal interlocutors: 


Make up your mind! They said. Are you militant 
or sweet? Are you vegetarian or meat? Are you 
straight or are you gay? 


And I said, Hey! It’s not about my mind. (13-16) 
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This poem provided a compelling entryway for dis- 
cussion as well as for writing that gave the girls op- 
portunities to name hegemonic discourses. In 
addition, the last line especially provided a lan- 
guage to speak back to these interlocutors and the 
assumptions they made. 

Jordan’s poem and the young women’s response 
to it served as a kind of watershed event for me in my 
early attempts to create a writing community where 
the students had numerous and hopefully socially 
meaningful opportunities for self-expression. Near the 
end of our discussion about the poem, Sherry began 
composing her own poem about herself aloud using 
the lines from Jordan. While I had not planned to 
have the students write in response to the poem that 
day, I asked the other young women if they would like 
to try composing their own poems using Jordan’s lines 
like Sherry had. What emerged that day was not only 
wonderful poetry but also a pedagogical way of en- 
gaging with writing that became a staple of our future 
writing engagements. What also emerged was a way 
of naming and talking to each other about issues of 
self-representation and, most importantly, the begin- 
ning of the development of an in-school space where 
the students claimed identities as living authors and 
where our project could be self-definition. 

Renee, who self-identifies as multiracial and 
names her racial identity as “Irish, Dominican, 
Black, and Cherokee Indian,” told me that she com- 
posed her “First I Said” poem as a way to reflect the 
multiple messages she has received about this iden- 
tity. She writes: 


First they said I was skinny 

Then they said I was a nice size 

Then they asked me what I was mixed with 

Then I said many things. 

Then they said, Oh, that’s why your hair is like that. 

Then I said, Don’t worry on how my hair is, but 
make sure your hair is nice. 

Then they said I got a big head. 

And then I said look at yours. 


People have a lot to say about other people 
But really they need to worry about themselves. 


Renee calls attention to and resists discourses 
related to body size, skin color, and hair that sur- 
round her as a multiracial young woman. In her 
first response to her unwelcome questioner she is 
direct in choosing to reply “many things.” Her re- 
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sponse seems to call attention to the audacity of the 
question and her ability to reveal only as much as 
she wants to and to reveal it with a slight sense of 
sarcasm. In her second and third responses, she re- 
sponds even more directly to the persona behind 
the questions, inserting the second-person voice to 
critique and advise the questioner. 

Joy’s poem is even mote direct. In her reading 
of it to the class, she not only read the lines she had 
written in her journal but also added direct and 
playfully indignant commentary to members of the 
class (represented in parentheses below): 


First they said I was too short. (that’s when I was 
younger) 

Then they said I was too tall (that’s now) 

Then they said I was too mean (that was back then) 

Then they said I was too nice (I’m not nice no more) 

Then they said I talked too much 

Then they said I talked too little (I didn’t ask you) 

Then they said I was too weak 

Then they said I was too strong 

Then they talked about it 

Then after that I got tired of it 

Then I smacked all of them in the face. 

I’m me, and I’m not changing for none of y’all. 


Joy’s reading of her poem with the parenthetical 
commentary called even further attention to her au- 
thorial presence and confidence. When voicing the 
parenthetical additions, she 


looked directly at members 
of the class as if to assert 
that she was not only the 
self-possessed writer of the 
poem but also that she was 
asserting control in how her 
writing would be under- 
stood by her audience. 

The students used 
compelling rhetorical de- 
vices in these poems to es- 
tablish a sense of self and to 
establish an audience. Em- 
ulating Jordan’s strategic 
use of a large and generic 
“they” to hold multiple 
messengers, and emulating 
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Sanchez, Ntozake Shange, 
Ruth Forman, and Nikki 
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literacy as a dynamic tool 
for change and 
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of literacy as embodied 
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tions, the students created a textual space to call 
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attention to and indict a wide range of harmful per- 
ceptions, from skin color and hair to voice and com- 
portment. As critical readers of Jordan’s poem and 
of the world around them, and as living authors, 
the students talked back to and resisted harmful 
images and assumptions. 


Autobiography as an Act 
of Imagination and Possibility 


While reading living authors prompted expressions 
of resistance, the students were also drawn to read- 
ing and writing autobiographical poetry that in- 
spired the imagination to create new images. We 
read quite a few poems from Voices of Our Own 
(Deutsch), a book that includes writing and art- 
work created by teenage girls and women in the 
Tenderloin district of San Francisco, California. The 
girls in my class were particularly intrigued by a 
group of poems in the collection entitled “I Seem to 
Be.” The students suggested we write poems with 
the same title. Like the “First They Said” poems, 
these poems invited an acknowledgment of, and 
meditation on, individual and societal perceptions 
and also afforded an opportunity to write back to, 
clarify, and oftentimes contradict these perceptions. 
This particular invitation, however, engendered a 
more traditionally poetic tone and use of metaphor 
than the more conversational tone and direct word- 
ing of the “First They Said” poems. As a result, 
these poems seemed to create a more generative 
space for the creation of new 
images, rather than only a re- 
sistance to prevalent images. 

In Jasmyn’s three-part “] 
Seem to Be” poem, she ex- 
plores and complicates issues 
of voice, sexuality, and intelli- 
gence, revealing herself in this 
poem as a young woman of 
self-determination creatively 
employing her self-described 
tactics of “Beauty-N-Brains” 
to move through and make sense of her world and 
her place within it: 


same title. 





I seem to be quiet 

Leaving my voice muted and stored 
But really I’m like a tiger 

Roaring my roar 


Showing the world Iam so much more 
More than just a gold-digging “b” 
waiting on the next score 

Busting my guns loud in the air 
Making people stand to attention 
Yelling look over there 


I seem to be fresh 

A booty shaking smut 

But really I’m a rose that grows from concrete 
Raising from the muck 

Moving forward showing the world 

I will not be stuck 

Stuck in this world we call the ghetto 

Letting all y'all know 

I will not be held captive 

I will use what I know 


Beauty-N-Brains are my tactics 


I seem to be these things 

But I'm really not. 

Because the good qualities in people 
They’re often forgot. 


After invoking the two main outside perceptions 
through the “I seem to be” line—that she is “quiet” 
and that she is “fresh”—Jasmyn utilizes metaphoric 
language to complicate and supplant these percep- 
tions. Instead of a quiet young woman acquiescent 
to other people’s judgments of her, she is a tiger, 
“roaring her roar” to define herself on her own 
terms. Instead of a “fresh” young woman, she is in- 


stead a “rose” emerging from the concrete of the 
“world we call the ghetto.” In addition to develop- 
ing a rhyme scheme that renders this poem espe- 
cially powerful when she read it aloud, Jasmyn also 
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directly addresses the reader/listener, writing, “Let- 
ting all y’all know / I will not be held captive.” 

When I asked the students to reflect on their 
work, Jasmyn wrote that she was most proud of this 
poem because it gave her an opportunity to “flip the 
script.” This evocative and succinct phrase suggests 
Jasmyn’s awareness of and resistance to stereotypi- 
cal images, while her poem reveals her desire to cre- 
ate counterimages. Throughout the poem, Jasmyn 
is holding in tension various external and internal, 
surface and interior, perceptions of herself and her 
community. While there is a dynamic movement 
between these kinds of perceptions in her poem, she 
maintains throughout the poem her confidence to 
define herself clearly and definitively on her own 
terms. She will not “be held captive” by others’ per- 
ceptions of her; on the contrary, she’s “moving for- 
ward” on her mission. 

Janelle incorporates metaphorical language to 
an even larger degree than Jasmyn to facilitate the 
self-definition work in her poem. Whereas Jasmyn’s 
poem pulses with contemporary urban images, 
rhythm, and language, Janelle uses more classically 
symbolic metaphors to suggest others’ perceptions 
of her and to describe her view of herself as an emerg- 
ing woman of independence and intelligence. 


I seem to be the lower class but really I’m the higher 
power 

I seem to be a rock standing still without knowledge 

but really I’m a soaring bird exploring for more 
wisdom 

I seem to be that empty hole beneath all earth and 
sky 

but really I’m the wide space searching for more 
challenges 

I seem to be the weakened child who depends on 
others 

but really I’m the strong sensation who grows on 
her own 

I seem to be that old dull tree but really I’m a new 
born angel 

I seem to be that painful sound but really I bring 
warmth and joy 

I seem to be, I seem to be, but really Iam ME! 


Janelle’s series of naturalistic metaphors all 
suggest a young woman continually searching, 
learning, reaching, exploring, rising, and renewing. 
She uses language to call attention to an identity in 
a constant state of growth and in a constant state of 
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movement away from and transcendent of stultify- 
ing expectations and assumptions. 

Geneva’s poem emphasized themes consistent 
in most of her poetry: her commitment to explor- 
ing her African American culture and heritage. 
Throughout her poem, she claims her cultural back- 
ground as a resource and uses this poem’s format as 
an invitation to use metaphor to express this, writ- 
ing in the final lines of her poem: 


I seem to be walking down a road that leads to the 
end of my life, but really Iam walking down the 
road which my African ancestors have walked. 

A road that leads to my future not letting anyone get 
in my way. 


Serena chose to write a few of her “I Seem to Be” 
lines in the second person. This choice gave an almost 
embodied sense to the source 
of the misperception and 
created a textual space where 
she could respond directly 
back with an alternative 


By identifying the 
discourses of race, 


image. Here, she intervenes 
in the labeling discourses 
often associated with school- 
ing, writing, “You say I seem 
to be remedial but really I’m 
a pretty book worm / A sen- 
sational young lady moving 


of language—and 





graciously upon the world.” 

By identifying the 
discourses of race, sexuality, 
culture, and schooling, the student poets have faith 
in the possibilities and power of language—and es- 
pecially in their abilities to use this poetic and met- 
aphoric language—to supplant limiting, damaging, 
and restraining images with affirmative, dynamic, 
and generative ones. 


Autobiography as an Act 
of Sharing and Collectivity 


Throughout the course, the girls expressed great de- 
sire to hear each others’ poems and to share their 
own, often encouraging me to alter the agenda of the 
class so that there was more time for sharing. In ways 
that may at first seem counterintuitive, autobio- 
gtaphical work in this context was a social event, 
both in terms of the content of the students’ creations 
and the ways in which these creations greatly shaped 


sexuality, culture, and 
schooling, the student 
poets have faith in the 
possibilities and power 


especially in their abilities 
to use this poetic and 
metaphoric language. 
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autobiographical poems 
infused the course with 


recognized poetry as a 


readings, in turn, shaped 
the writing produced by 


by women of color 
epistemologies that 
practice ideally suited 


toward the personal and 
social change; these 


Reading and Becoming Living Authors: Urban Girls Pursuing a Poetry of Self-Definition 


the ethos, relationships, and knowledge production 
in the group. In fact, the moments when students 
read their autobiographical poetry aloud and encour- 
aged others to do so were often 
The reading and | the most electric and the most 
discussion of | defining of this class. 

After the students com- 
pleted the individual “I Seem 
to Be” poems, I invited them 
to analyze their poems and to 
brainstorm what they per- 
ceived to be the most com- 
mon misperceptions of young 
women of color (represented 
in all capitals in the poem 
below). The girls first wrote 
individual rebuttals to these 
stereotypes and mispercep- 
tions. Three girls then com- 
bined their responses into a 


the students. 





group poem. The following week, the girls chose to 
read their individual poems and the group poem at 
the schoolwide Poetry Jam in front of their family 
and friends. Here is their poem: 


YOU SEEM TO BE TOO LOUD 
Jasmyn: But really I’m just louder than you 
Sonia: But really that’s just the way I talk 
Joy: But really I talk with a passion 


YOU SEEM TO BE TOO GROWN 


Jasmyn: But really I’ve grown to bea 
beautiful young lady 

Sonia: But really I’m all grown up and 
responsible 

Joy: But really I’m growing up to be an 
adult 


YOU SEEM TO BE UNEDUCATED 


Jasmyn: But really I’m just not educated to 
the fullest extent 

Sonia: But really I’m still trying to get my 
education for your information 

Joy: But really I’m educated to the 


fullest 


YOU SEEM LIKELY TO BECOME A TEEN MOM 


Jasmyn: But really I’m a teen Magnificent- 
Outreaching-Marvel 
Sonia: But really I’m a teen who is trying 


to reach her goals 


Joy: But really I’m doing nothing at all 
to be into that 
Predicament 


By composing this poem and sharing it in a 
public arena, the students expressed a strong sense of 
determination to use writing and performance as a 
way to challenge these misperceptions. The language 
practices in evidence here reveal creative interven- 
tions into dominant discourses and ideologies. 


“Making the World Anew” 


Creating a context for reading and becoming living 
authors encompasses so much of what I think we 
strive for as teachers and learners of English: to pro- 
vide opportunities for students to use language pre- 
cisely and purposefully to live more freely, critically, 
and powerfully. The reading and discussion of auto- 
biographical poems by women of color infused the 
course with epistemologies that recognized poetry as 
a practice ideally suited toward personal and social 
change; these readings, in turn, shaped the writing 
produced by the students. Royster argues that the 
literacy practices of African American women writ- 
ers are not only revolutionary but also evolutionary. 
Within this framework it is possible to highlight 
further how the students’ poems of self-definition 
embody not only critique but also movements to- 
ward change, regeneration, and creation of alterna- 
tives. To “flip the script,” as Jasmyn described it, is 
an act of imagination and action, a refusal to stay 
locked in received images and assumptions, and an 
affirmative movement toward the creation of more 
socially just pathways. The sense of interest and ex- 
citement over these autobiographical poems suggests 
how the girls desired opportunities to explore their 
emergent identities through their own creative pro- 
cess and through learning from the creative processes 
of other young women. The girls’ poetry that re- 
flected and extended the writing of the living authors 
we read in the course suggests, therefore, how we can 
expand our notion of the nature and purpose of auto- 
biographical writing. Rather than a solitary act di- 
rected inward, autobiography can be a social act 
directed outward. In encouraging students to be- 
come poets of self-definition, we can begin the move- 
ment away from “words that wound” to words that 
critique social injustice, that inspire the imagination, 
and that make “the world anew.” 
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Note 


1. Although June Jordan died in 2002, I chose to 
include her work prominently in the curriculum alongside 
living authors. Given the themes of her work, her poems 
and her audiotaped voice were a strong presence in our 
classroom. The relevance and timeliness of her poems clearly 
resonated with the girls. 
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Take students’ pursuit of self-definition to a different genre with “Having My Say: A Multigenre Autobiography 
Project.” Like the poetry Wissman uses with students, the Delany Sisters’ memoir Having Our Say describes 
women of color with a strong sense of self who resist “societal voices that would limit or demean them." Using 
the memoir as a model, students compose a multigenre paper that includes an autobiographical narrative as well 
as an informational nonfiction piece that provides context for and connections to the story from their life. http:// 
www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp ?id=1 103 
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Laura Beth Feffer 


Devising Ensemble 
Plays: At-Risk Students 


Become Living, 


Performing Authors 


An alternative high school 
teacher helps students to 
write and perform their 
own plays and explains 
why and how other 


teachers can and should 





do so as well. 





t 7:00 p.m. on February 27, 2007, 

twelve students from Allegan Al- 

ternative High School performed in 

our school’s first play. Nearly two 
months later, local reporters were still coming to 
our building to talk to us about the event. Our play 
did not have such an impact on the community be- 
cause of elaborate sets and costumes or show-stop- 
ping musical numbers. What made our play unlike 
the plays most audience members had seen was that 
it was an ensemble production—a group of actors 
drawing on theater exercises and dramatic struc- 
tures to create an improvisational performance 
without a script. Our play was essentially a collage, 
one we devised by integrating numerous student- 
written autobiographical pieces into The House on 
Sth Street (a pun on Cisneros’s novel and the street 
address of our school). The House on 5th Street focused 
on debunking many of the myths that have emerged 
in our community about my alternative high school 
students. While I can understand the hesitation 
teachers might feel putting the writing of a script 
into the hands of students, I hope that sharing my 
experience will prompt others to take that risk, give 
students who might otherwise remain silent the 
chance to be heard, and experiment with ensemble 
theater. 

Before I taught in an alternative school, I 
spent two years as an English teacher at New Trier, 
an affluent and academically rigorous high school 
in the suburbs of Chicago. New Trier has over 4,000 
students and I was one of 52 English teachers. I 
taught honors English to overachieving teenagers 
who would do just about anything for an A. I got 
married and the next year found myself moving to 


Kalamazoo, Michigan, accepting a position at an 
alternative high school. The gargantuan high school 
near Chicago that I had finally learned to navigate 
became half of a hallway in the rural town of Alle- 
gan, Michigan. The 51 English colleagues that I 
had come to count on for support and curricular ad- 
vice were exchanged for an English department of 
one—just me. And my dutiful and often sheltered 
students were replaced by students whose common 
denominator was fractured lives and school failure. 

I did not know that when I spoke of some past 
acting experience in my job interview that my prin- 
cipal’s dream of students putting on a play would 
soon become my reality. In fact, the day she called 
me to her office to tell me I would be teaching a 
drama class, I nearly panicked. I had acted in plays 
before but certainly never directed one. A few days 
later, when I told her that I wanted students to 
write their own play, she was the one who was con- 
cerned. “Write their own play?” she repeated. “Yes,” 
I said. “I want them to have a chance to make their 
voices heard and perform in a piece relevant to their 
lives.” 


Devised, Ensemble Work Defined 


Devised work provides an opportunity for margin- 
alized voices to be heard. According to Joan Her- 
rington, ““Devising’ is a word applied at various 
times to any process of collaborative creation, or 
ensemble-created pieces, or even to what Joan 
Schirle terms ‘making it up ourselves.’ The term, 
even in its loose application, has provided an um- 
brella for the contemporary re-blossoming of alter- 
native artistic methodologies and has facilitated a 
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sense of community that encourages dialogue 
among those whose current work challenges tradi- 
tional models” (i—ii). Webster’s defines devise as “to 
contrive, to invent, to form in the mind by new 
combinations of ideas, to plan, to scheme.” Devised 
collaborative work has the flexibility to be success- 
ful with a small or large cast, actors of any age 
group, either with a traditional or a nontraditional 
student population. As my experience demon- 
strates, it may be especially effective with at-risk 
populations. 

A devised ensemble play is typically based 
around a single theme or central concept. As with 
all the work done by the group, the central concept 
should be decided on by the students—a concept, 
issue, or idea they deem relevant to their time and 
place. A high school in California developed an en- 
semble play 90210 Goes Queer! to address anti- 
LGBT bias in schools.’ To See or Not to See?-—an 
ensemble play written and performed by high 
school students in Milwaukee, Wisconsin—cen- 
tered around the feeling of invisibility.” In his book 
Will My Name Be Shouted Out? creative writing 
teacher Stephen O’Connor chronicles his experi- 
ences working with inner-city middle school stu- 
dents in the New York Public School system. 
O’Connor had students write monologues and 
pieces about specific events such as the Bensonhurst 
murder of Yusuf Hawkins and the school shooting 
at Thomas Jefferson High School—assignments 
that evolved into the production of two powerful 
ensemble plays. 

According to Arnold Aronson, ensemble and 
devised work begins with a central concept or theme 
relevant to its time and place. In the 1960s, ensem- 
ble theater was grounded in the notion of the collec- 
tive voice. Members of the ensemble shared the 
experience of the performance with the audience as 
equal partners. The ensemble pieces of the ’60s often 
consisted of a variety of pieces in a variety of genres 
including song, dance, autobiographical mono- 
logues, and references to both classical texts and pop 
culture. A representative performance of the 1960s 
would be The Open Theatre’s performance of The 
Serpent, which explored rebirth and death and drew 
on materials ranging from the biblical story of Gen- 
esis to the Kennedy assassination (75-108). Ensem- 
ble pieces today use multiple narratives—group, 
autobiographical, classical, and silenced stories. And 


Laura Beth Feffer 


while a signature of ensemble theater is its collage- 
like feel, modern ensemble pieces rely on a common 
narrative thread. In To See or Not To See? personal 
monologues stand alongside classical or popular 
cultural texts on invisibility including the B-movie 
The Invisible Man and Ralph Ellison’s novel The In- 
visible Man. 


Our Play 


Knowing that our school is more like a home for 
many of our students, we spent the first several 
weeks reading and discussing Sandra Cisneros’s The 
House on Mango Street. Hoping that some of the is- 
sues would resonate with students and inspire their 
writing, I asked them to keep a journal in which 
they responded to the main character Esperanza and 
connected her struggles to 
their own. The main char- 
acter of the text is several 
years younger than my stu- 
dents and from Mexico, and 
those differences created a 
disconnect. Truthfully, I do 
not think the book inspired 
my students until we 
reached Chapter 12. The 
chapter focuses on stereo- 
types and the fact that peo- 
ple who do not 
Esperanza and the people 
who live in her neighbor- 
hood consider them strange, 
scary, and dangerous. Out- 
siders lock their doors as they drive by. I gave stu- 
dents two writing prompts: “Those who do not 
know the kids at Allegan Alternative High School 
think we are. . .” and “Those who take the time to 
get to know the kids at AAHS realize that we 
are...” The conversations that followed were pas- 
sionate and, I thought, saddening. Words such as 
failures, druggies, scary, and lazy permeated the room 
as students discussed how those outside our walls 
view them. But then, terms such as original, unique, 
and talented were called out as the truth—if only 
people would take the time to see who they really 
were. The day we read and discussed this chapter 
was the day I realized what our play would be about. 
As previously mentioned, when deciding the theme 


know 


and experiment with 
ensemble theater. 





While | can understand 
the hesitation teachers 
might feel putting the 
writing of a script into 
the hands of students, 

| hope that sharing my 
experience will prompt 
others to take that risk, 
give students who might 
otherwise remain silent 
the chance to be heard, 
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scenes and developed it, 
it was not uncommon for 
other groups to give 
suggestions and discuss 
what was working and 
what was problematic. 


While small groups 
initially picked one of the 
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for an ensemble play, it is critical that the idea 
emerge from the students and is one they are com- 
mitted to. While it is OK to walk into the class 
with an idea or two already in mind, the success of 
an ensemble play will hinge on the students’ invest- 
ment and connection with the topic and therefore 
cannot be forced. Whether through literature, jour- 
nal writing, or even open classroom discussions, tak- 
ing the first weeks to get to know your students and 
provide opportunities for them to express who they 
are and what they are passionate about is crucial. 
Expanding on students’ enthusiasm, I used a 
Second City (Chicago improvisational comedy 
troupe) inspired exercise? where students took a 
note card and wrote down a “negative” word about 
alternative school kids on one side and a “positive” 
word on the other. Then I had 
students line up single-file in 
the front of the room, forming 
a chorus of voices while I, the 
teacher, was their conductor. 
One by one I asked half the 
students to vocalize their neg- 
ative words, often repeating 
them over and over and allow- 
ing voices to overlap. Then, I 
brought in the other students, 
softly having them whisper 





their positive words, gradually louder and louder 
until they were almost shouting. As students left 
the room that day, I knew that this activity would 
inspire the play—a play that would be students’ 
Opportunity to expose and debunk the stereotypes 
about them and provide the broader community an 
opportunity to more richly see who they are and 
why they deserve support and respect. 

Through continued improvisational and writ- 
ing workshops, potential pieces for our play were 
created. Drawing on the Second City exercise “Pro- 
hibition,” I divided the class into four groups and 
gave each a scenario to write. One group was asked 
to imagine that alternative schools were prohibited 
and students were going to attend a secret alterna- 
tive school. The second group was asked to imagine 
that they were the parents who just found out that 
their child has been attending a secret alternative 
high school. The third group was asked to imagine 
a talk-show scene where guests are debating the 
pros and cons of this prohibition, and finally, the 


fourth group was asked to create a public service 
announcement by a celebrity in which the celebrity 
speaks out either for or against the prohibition 
of alternative high schools. These scenes, entirely 
student-written, became an important part of our 
play and shaped its plot. We decided to structure 
the play around the idea that Allegan’s fictional 
mayor decides to shut down the alternative high 
school to build a shopping mall. Students’ autobio- 
graphical monologues and personal pieces are spo- 
ken throughout the play as a means of persuading 
the public to vote “no” to the mayor’s proposal. 
These “prohibition” scenes raised the stakes of our 
play and added much-needed conflict to our script. 
As with all writing exercises, some scenes were 
stronger than others and we were constantly revis- 
ing as we put together a final script. While small 
groups initially picked one of the scenes and devel- 
oped it, it was not uncommon for other groups to 
give suggestions and discuss what was working and 
what was problematic. In some cases, I would have 
more than one group write the same scene, and 
often the final scene became a mix of the writing of 
both groups. Students were repeatedly told during 
the writing process that “everything they write is 
in and everything they write is out’—meaning that 
students should enter every writing task with the 
understanding that what they put down on paper 
may be performed in front of a audience, but they 
must also know that not everything produced in 
class will make it into the final script. 

One day I asked each student to bring in an 
object that had special significance to their lives. I 
then distributed a note card to each student and 
asked them to explain why their object held mean- 
ing for them. Students placed their objects any- 
where within the room and their note card explained 
to the viewer what he or she was looking at. Stu- 
dents strolled throughout the classroom moving 
from object to object, learning about the artifacts 
and about each other. With this activity we trans- 
formed our classroom into a museum of the stu- 
dents’ lives. This exercise also works well as an 
introductory lesson plan at the beginning of the 
year where students can learn about one another in 
an unconventional way. Indeed, having students 
tell their stories through objects can be relevant to 
any unit addressing storytelling, personal narra- 
tives, and/or personal myths and legends. 
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The objects used in the museum exercise re- 
vealed so much about my students that I decided to 
introduce the activity of tableau. I explained that 
tableaux are simply frozen pictures, and I asked stu- 
dents to close their eyes and visualize the most im- 
portant moment they had experienced with their 
object. Borrowing and directing other students as 
they needed, students came to the front of the room, 
one at a time, with their objects of importance, 
moved into their tableau based on this imaginative 
exercise, and held it for about five seconds. Next, the 
student took a step forward to perform his or her 
monologue about the object (based largely on his or 
her note card) and ended the performance by mov- 
ing back into the tableau. From a guitar pick to a 
ball of yarn, several of these object-tableau became 
part of our final production. Tableaux allow for ac- 
tive learning but can bring characters and themes to 
life and need not be reserved for creating dramatic 
pieces. For instance, I have used tableaux during lit- 
erature units where students are broken into small 
groups and asked to create a tableau representing 
the moment they believe most pivotal to the text. 

While we always had our eye on the final per- 
formance, this kind of daily classroom work and re- 
hearsal is what the theater process is all about. If 
either the teacher or the students focus solely on the 
final performance, they are bound to miss moments 
of growth and discovery, risk-taking and break- 
throughs. Ultimately, one does not even have to put 
on a final production to utilize these techniques. 
While the goal of my drama class was to write and 
perform an original play, I have since used these ex- 
ercises in more traditional English classes. Gerald 
Chapman’s Teaching Young Playwrights offers a 
wealth of suggested activities to teachers with and 
without theatrical experience. From chapters such 
as “Getting Started” to “Evaluating and Rewrit- 
ing,” this book takes the teacher and/or student 
through every step of the writing process and offers 
a plethora of practical exercises and lesson plans. 
Additionally, Chapman’s chapters on improvisation 
and writing exercises can be easily translated from 
playwriting to other forms of creative and exposi- 
tory writing. 

Through continued experimentation with var- 
ious writing and acting exercises, I discovered the 
power of asking students to write a three-sentence 
autobiography. Mercedes wrote the following: 
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My name is Mercedes Daniels 


The reason I live here is because of family 
problems 


I express my feelings by drawing and writing 


Cory also wrote three sentences: 


I am Cory, a rocker who nobody really knows 


I have a lot of problems with friends, family, 
and foes 


I am also a hardcore gamer who will play all 
the time 


These snapshots of the students were heard 
throughout the play, reminding the audience and 


the fictional public of the 
human cost if the alterna- 
tive school was shut down. 

As the night of our 
performance neared, tensions 
were high. Troy tried to quit 
the drama class at least a 
dozen times. As someone 
who struggled with his 
weight, Troy was scared to 
be up on stage, making him- 


To my shock, over 150 
people were in the 
audience. After a brief 
welcome, | sat holding 
my breath and digging 
my nails into my 
husband's hand every 
time a student searched 
for a line or a microphone 


self visible and vulnerable. 
At parent-teacher confer- 
ences his mother told me she 


went in and out. 





could not understand why I was not allowing her son 
to leave the play. “He doesn’t want to be in it!” she 
told me. What I could not effectively explain to Troy 
or his mother was that I believed Troy could do it. The 
compromise we agreed on was that I would cut down 
the length of Troy’s parts if he would stay in the play. 

Finally the night of the performance was upon 
us. To my shock, over 150 people were in the audi- 
ence. After a brief welcome, I sat holding my breath 
and digging my nails into my husband’s hand every 
time a student searched for a line or a microphone 
went in and out. The play began with twelve stu- 
dents scattered across center stage in front of a pro- 
jected slide of our school with a big “closed” sign 
on it. One by one, students shouted out their nega- 
tive words before finally saying in unison, “If they 
only took the time to see who we really are.” 

Next, students courageously told the audi- 
ence about their struggles, their dreams, and about 
the people in their lives who have influenced them. 
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developing and directing 
an ensemble play takes 
courage. There is risk 
putting the script into the 
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For Cory, being in this play was an opportunity to 
express his gratitude to his Aunt Jessy who took 
him in as a small boy and raised him as her own 
after Cory’s father was killed in a car crash and his 
mother turned to drugs and alcohol. Cory tells the 
audience and his aunt: “My aunt has given me 
more love and support than a mom and dad com- 
bined. My life is finally what I hoped it would be 
and I would like to let my 
Aunt Jessy know how much I 
appreciate her and everything 
she is doing for me.” While 
some singled out positive in- 
fluences in their lives, others 
seized the opportunity to tell 
the audience what they might 
not know just by looking at 
them. Becky wrote and performed a piece in which 
she reveals, “If you really knew me, you would 
know that I am a single mother just trying to get 
by. I have a one-year-old daughter that I love very 
much, but sometimes I worry that I am going to 
lose everything all at once.” Through scenes and 


The truth is that 


hands of students. 


personal monologues the students shared about 
themselves and their commitment to a meaning- 
ful education and to a school where they could be- 
long. The play ended by the students scattering 
across the stage just as they did in the beginning, 
but this time the slide of the school behind them 
read “open” and the words they projected were 
positive. 


The Power of Ensemble Theater 


While ensemble theater has rich potential, the real- 
ity is that the vast majority of secondary schools are 
not developing and performing ensemble pieces. 
There is a tendency to play it safe by choosing pop- 
ular long-running scripts (such as Our Town or You 
Can’t Take It With You—cited by Dramatics Maga- 
zine as the most frequently produced full-length 
plays from 1949 to the present). Perhaps well- 
known works keep school administrators and board 
members comfortable; nonetheless, while today’s 
teenagers struggle with issues of sex and teenage 
pregnancy, popularity and depression, drugs, di- 
vorce, and dysfunction in their families, plays such 
as Our Town and You Can’t Take It With You cannot 


help but seem both archaic and irrelevant to the 
modern high school student. 

The truth is that developing and directing an 
ensemble play takes courage. There is risk putting 
the script into the hands of students. Yet, by taking 
that leap of faith and developing an ensemble play, 
students’ voices are heard in a way that is not possi- 
ble with a prescripted, traditional performance. 
High school theater director Ray Jivoff, who devised 
and directed Milwaukee’s Next Act Theatre’s To See 
or Not to See?, sees numerous benefits to occasionally 
substituting an ensemble play for a scripted one: 


Yes, there are many advantages to bringing ensem- 
ble theatre into the rotation. Often high school 
teachers forget it’s supposed to be educational the- 
atre, not show business. Show business theatre is a 
star system. It’s all about big roles and stars. What 
the kids can learn from theatre is skills, team 
work, body and voice awareness, solving problems, 
and gaining perspective on being someone else. 
Ensemble theatre also challenges the kids and the 
teacher/director to create the work themselves. 
They have ownership over the writing. They learn 
about PROCESS over PRODUCT. 


In my experience working with a class of En- 
glish students, the true growing experience takes 
place during the days, weeks, even months as stu- 
dents participate in writing exercises and improvi- 
sational work and as they begin to see their work 
and words take shape in a script of their own mak- 
ing. Additionally, ensemble plays tend to be flexible 
in terms of casting. Whereas scripted plays need to 
have one or two lead roles and several small roles, 
ensemble plays allow for a large cast with equal 
parts. As Jivoff points out, it is not only the teacher/ 
director who is bound to notice the differences be- 
tween scripted and ensemble plays, but the students 
as well: 


An undeniable difference is involvement. Through 
the developmental process, kids feel a part of the 
whole. They know they’ve contributed something. 
In a scripted play, it’s hard to keep everyone con- 
nected and involved and feeling like they’re con- 
tributing something. Scripted show can be really 
boring, for the audience as well as the kids. Ensem- 
ble pieces are generally more involving, more excit- 
ing for everyone because the whole cast is involved 
and the sense of ownership and harmony is palpa- 
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ble to the audience. They see everyone working 
together and it makes them feel something, there’s 
an energy from the force of the group. 


When every piece being performed has been writ- 
ten by the students, there is an authenticity that 
keeps the audience listening and engaged. 

In a talk-back session we had following the 
students’ ensemble play, we heard comments from 
audience members such as “this is the most moving 
performance I have ever seen” and “Are you consid- 
ering taking this show on the road? Other schools 
need to see this.” I saw grown men with wet eyes 
and members of the school board obviously in awe 
of what they had just seen from the “alternative 
kids.” One audience member asked the cast what 
they learned from this process. Troy was the first to 
speak. “Being a part of this play,” he said, “finally 
taught me to believe in myself.” As I glanced into 
the audience, I saw tears running down Troy’s 
mom’s face. In the lobby following the play, there 
was an unusual energy. So many families had never 
had the chance to see their children in such a posi- 
tive and public glow. Parents, grandparents, aunts, 
and uncles were snapping pictures and hugging 
their kids as if they had just changed the world. 

In creating ensemble work there will almost 
certainly be moments when the obstacles seem to 
overpower the enthusiasm and faith is lost. But as 
the theater adage reminds us in times of panic and 
emotional crisis, “The show must go on.” Failure 
has been such a consistent part of my students’ lives 
that this determination to “go on” helps them dis- 
cover what they are capable of and believe in each 
other and their capacity to survive and overcome. 
My colleagues and I have taken note that the confi- 
dence gained through the drama class has positively 
affected these students’ academic performances in 
other classes. I have observed that the drama stu- 
dents tend to take a more active role in their classes, 
showing a desire to make their voices heard and 
share their work, opinions, and insights with others. 
In fact, the majority of students who participated in 
the drama class decided to enroll in a new college 
class we offer that is aimed at getting our at-risk 
students to consider furthering their education. 

Despite inevitable setbacks, The House on 5th 
Street was so successful that our school received a 
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grant from a major corporation in our community4 
that helped ensure the continuation of the drama 
class for a second year. The grant not only provided 
funding for more sophisticated props and technol- 
ogy but also made it possible for students to attend 
a local play (a first for many students) and encour- 
aged them to consider furthering their education 
by providing two scholarships to graduating seniors 
involved in our drama program. The second year’s 
drama class created the original production got se- 
crets? inspired by Frank Warren’s PostSecret books 
that explore the liberating and often therapeutic ef- 
fect of sharing one’s secrets. The principle member 
of the grant foundation was in attendance that sec- 


ond year and was able to see the foundation’s money 


put to good use. 


Regardless of whether or not we receive con- 


tinued funding for a third year, I am looking for- 


ward to giving a new group 
of students the chance to 
explore issues they deem 
relevant through ensemble 
theater. While many high 
schools are still slow to re- 
spond to the concept, sev- 
eral colleges and universities 
throughout the country are 
exploring devised work and 
offering classes in it. West- 
ern Michigan University 
has offered a Drama in Edu- 
cation course that provides 
secondary teachers with the 
tools to develop ensemble 
pieces in their classrooms 





But as the theater adage 
reminds us in times of 
panic and emotional 
crisis, “The show must go 
on.” Failure has been 
such a consistent part of 
my students’ lives that 
this determination to “go 
on” helps them discover 
what they are capable of 
and believe in each other 
and their capacity to 
survive and overcome. 


and beyond. Ensemble theater may never take the 
place of the “classic” plays that have been performed 
for decades. Yet, the school boards and principals, 
teachers and students, parents and communities 
who have seen first-hand the fruits that this type of 
experience can bear for everyone involved will no 


longer need to be convinced of its validity or place 


in the theater canon. As my students and others 
lucky enough to be exposed to the world of ensem- 
ble theater discover, this form offers a proclamation 
of their talent, a culmination of their collaboration, 
and a means of saying, “I have a story to tell. Will 


you listen?” 
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Notes 


1. For a more detailed discussion of 90210 Goes 
Queer! see Bowles. 

2. To See or Not to See? was developed with its play- 
writing coach Dr. Steve Feffer, currently a playwriting pro- 
fessor at Western Michigan University, who has developed 
an approach to incorporating improvisational and writing 
exercises (including some of those mentioned in this article) 
into narrative forms and dramatic structures. 

3. For further examples of improvisational exercises 
that may be used in devised work from Second City, see 
McKnight. 

4. The drama grant mentioned was generously given 
by The Perrigo Foundation in Allegan, Michigan. 
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Expand on Feffer's three-sentence autobiographies by asking students to investigate the meanings and origins of 


their names—or modify the activity to look at naming in their local community. “Investigating Names to Explore 
Personal History and Cultural Traditions” asks students to research their names and cultural naming traditions. 
Using passages from Sandra Cisneros's The House on Mango Street as a model, students write reflections on 
their names that would become part of an ensemble drama. http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view 


.asp?id=878 








Senses 


—for Eudora Welty 


At age six, one late summer evening 
while standing in the front yard 
waiting for supper, I saw 

the moon rising in the sky 

and taking light from flat to round. 


The word “moon” rolled in my mouth, 
its roundness like a grape 

Grandpa took off his vine 

and gave me to suck out of its skin 
and swallow whole in Ohio. 


—Jianging Zheng 


Jianqing Zheng’s poems have recently appeared in English Journal, Hurricane Blues, Hurricane Review, and elsewhere. His 
chapbook, The Landscape of Mind, is from Slappering Hol Press. He teaches at Mississippi Valley State University where he 


edits Valley Voices: A Literary Review. 
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Fact and Fiction: 
Modeling the Research 
Practices of Fiction 


Writers 


Some of the best fiction 
requires careful research. 
Hammond engages her 
students in creative 
writing that helps them 
develop critical research 
skills, too. 








ot two full hours after the last bell 

rang, I was riding in the car headed 

west, destination Portland. I plunged 

into a novel and before reaching Salt 
Lake City I was finished with the first must-read on 
my summer book list. Despite my intentions, my 
mind wandered back to the classroom, back to my 
students and their writing. Unfortunately, like a 
gnat in my ear, the research-writing unit kept nag- 
ging at me. 

Perhaps one explanation for my frustration 
and for students’ difficulty with the research-writ- 
ing unit is because what I am asking students to do 
is so unlike my usual requests in that we take a 
timeout from creativity and focus mainly on the 
technical aspects of writing. This leads students to 
research without their writers’ hats on, creating a 
forced experience in which inquiry is artificial. In 
the past, I have inadvertently fueled students’ op- 
position by making research writing an isolated 
chapter in their English career—one they gladly 
forget about as soon as it’s over. From my experi- 
ence, it seems clear that there isn’t a magic assign- 
ment to teach students something. Repetition of 
and the reflection on skills is necessary if they are 
going to retain and take ownership of their learn- 
ing, especially when it comes to the intricacies of 
research documentation. 

I have asked my students to research and write 
a persuasive speech, a multigenre paper, an I-Search, 
a historical and comparative connection to litera- 
ture, a country brochure, and a social criticism es- 
say.’ While I found benefits and disadvantages in 
all of these assignments, I was particularly discour- 
aged by the disconnect between research and writ- 


ing that these assignments allowed, and therefore I 
sought an additional research experience that would 
help close this gap for students. 


A New Approach to Research 


I eventually discovered a natural venue for study- 
ing research in the English classroom when a com- 
munity of writers explores fiction, which in 
combination with some of the other assignments I 
mentioned can provide a well-rounded, research 
writing experience for high school students. I came 
to consider this approach to teaching research as I 
was reading for pleasure. Immersed in Nineteen 
Minutes, 1 began to consider how the author, Jodi 
Picoult, did a significant amount of research about 
grand mal seizures, the justice system, and post- 
traumatic stress disorder. And that aha moment 
rippled into a series of ideas, eventually culminat- 
ing into a Researching Fiction Unit, which I im- 
plemented during the following semester with my 
sophomores and juniors. 


Setting Up the Researching Fiction Unit 


To start, I went to the experts. I began sifting 
through novels that I had read in which I recalled 
the inclusion of detailed, factual information. I 
pulled excerpts (three pages maximum) from novels 
by Dan Brown (ironically critiqued and subse- 
quently sued for incorporating research), Jodi Pi- 
coult, and Ben Mikaelsen. 

I gave one selection to each of my students and 
explained to them how the authors had incorporated 
researched facts into their fictional stories. Then I 
solicited the students’ help in determining where 
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making research writing 


inadvertently fueled 
students’ opposition by 


an isolated chapter in 
their English career—one 
they gladly forget about 
as soon as it’s over. 
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the authors may have learned about the factual in- 
formation. I explained to the students that this was 
a challenging, multistep process and therefore they 
needed to create a “Student To Do List” for the day. 


Student To Do List 

Step One: Highlight the lines from the text that I 
think could be researched on the Internet. 

Step Two: Use search engines to locate information 
that is the same in meaning as what IJ highlighted 
in my passage. (Find at least three sources.) 

Step Three: Create a works cited entry for each 
source I find that J think the author may have 
used. (Use Noodle Tools or Citation Machine to 
help with this.) 

Step Four: Print my sources and my works cited 
page. Paper clip these to my original excerpt and 
return to class. 


Step one was the easiest. Most students could 
easily identify that a sentence about Gian Lorenzo 
Bernini’s artistic career or a detailed description of a 
man seizing could be found in another source. 
However, when it came time to research, students 
struggled to locate and identify appropriate match- 
ing information. 

Students were unsure of what key words to 
enter into the search engine, something I didn’t an- 
ticipate. They were confused about what to read for 
when they located a promising 
website. Cathy, a sophomore, 
said, “I typed in the lines from 
the book, but they weren’t on 
the Internet anywhere.” Sev- 
eral students, including Cathy, 
were expecting to find the 
exact lines from their passage 
on the Internet. I explained 
that the meaning, not the 
words, had to match. Then I 
provided a fictional, im- 
promptu example of matching, but not identical 
information, such as Sarah Brown was one of the 
greatest actresses in the 1930s and Sarah Brown 
won the Academy Award for best actress in 1933. 

After running all around the computer lab in 
response to raised hands, I was exhausted, but the 
students all left on the same page with the neces- 
sary materials to finish the assignment. After an 
hour, students returned to the classroom, and I was 
able to show them how to include parenthetical ci- 


In the past, | have 





tations in writing when sources are used with the 
time remaining in the block. Students then used 
their works cited page and their sources to input 
the correct internal citations into the original pas- 
sages taken from Brown’s, Picoult’s, and Mikael- 
sen’s novels. This went much more smoothly than 
when I had tried to teach this skill on previous re- 
search assignments because students had all the 
pieces of the citation puzzle right in front of them: 
a completed works cited page, “original” sources, 
and the researched fiction product provided by our 
authors. Students simply located the highlighted 
sentence(s) they had researched, identified the first 
word of the citation they had generated for that re- 
source, and plugged it into the text. 


Writing Fiction 


After that class period, the students were prepared 
to transition into their own fiction writing that in- 
corporated research, like the work of the published 
authors they had studied. We started by developing 
characters. I provided students with a series of ques- 
tions to answer about their characters’ appearance, 
actions, thoughts, speech, etc. to help them begin 
to develop a unique character. During subsequent 
class periods, students brainstormed possible con- 
flicts for their stories and ideas for including re- 
search, and then began drafting. 

I started the drafting process with students 
and began developing a story about Anthony. In an- 
swering the initial character questions, I decided 
Anthony was an eighteen-year-old American sick of 
living with his father. So, he was changing his life 
by moving to Italy. After a group freewrite with the 
students, I shared the following draft. 


“Please- fasten your seat belts at this time,” she 
repeated. But Anthony didn’t hear her this time 
either. He was staring out the window, droplets of 
Sweat starting to form across his brow. He wasn’t 
regretting his decision; he just wished there was 
another way to fulfill his dream, one that didn’t 
involve an airplane. 
“Sit,” the stewardess asked more curtly. “Your 
seatbelt.” Blushing, Anthony smiled and fastened 
his belt thinking, “Oh good, now if we fall thou- 
sands of feet, crash, and burn, I will be safe.” 

“I’m sorry,” he said as if the stewardess had 
heard his thoughts, but she was gone, moving 
back down the aisle to prepare for takeoff. 
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Anthony arrived in Italy looking like a pack 
mule. Travelers brushed past him continuing on 
their journeys, but Anthony stood frozen, clinging 
to the crumpled piece of paper that held his future. 

314-555-6174 (Insert Italian phone number) 

Ask for Damon 

“Mi scusi,” a woman said startling Anthony 
from his listless state. “Mi scusi,” he repeated not 
knowing how else to respond. Then he rejoined 
the crowd, immersing himself in a hum of the 
unfamiliar. He needed to find a phone. 


Using my draft, I could share my thought 
process as I was composing. I told students I 
thought of a way to use research while I was writing 
by looking up an Italian phone number to replace 
the American one I made up. I could also look up 
some other Italian phrases that Anthony might hear 
on his journey and incorporate those. However, I 
just had a start and needed their help. So, I reread 
the passage again and collected students’ questions 
to help continue my writing process. Questions 
such as, Who is Damon? Why does Anthony want 
to go to Italy? and Did Anthony have a bad experi- 
ence that made him afraid of flying? led me to con- 
tinue writing with my audiences’ desires in mind. 
Students then shared and generated questions for 
one another to assist them in writing a high inter- 
est, well-developed story. 

As the students continued writing through- 
out this unit, we often shared sources we had col- 
lected and approaches to incorporating research. 
We began with a meager list of suggestions that 
included researching information related to the lo- 
cation and time period of the story, and the jobs, 
hobbies, and beliefs of characters. Fortunately, stu- 
dents did not rely solely on these suggestions and 
went beyond my expectations, truly wowing me 
like Picoult, Brown, and Mikaelsen, by choosing to 
include researched information that authenticated 
their stories. 


Student Writing 


Each of the following student samples includes at 
least one internal citation. Websites were most 
often referenced for this project; all their refer- 
ences are compiled in a section entitled “Works 
Cited in Student Texts.” This works cited list, 
paired with the student writing, provides me with 
the tools for modeling expectations and generat- 
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ing comparative discussions when teaching this 
unit in the future. 

Note that the samples are in order from ade- 
quate to most sophisticated based on the students’ 
approach and ability to naturally embed research 
findings. 

Margie conducted research on digital cameras 
after creating a character that would encounter a 
problem on vacation: “I’m looking forward to spend- 
ing the weekend at Yellowstone National Park, tak- 
ing pictures with my new 12-megapixel Canon 
digital camera—oh, the crystal clear images I can 
get with such a high resolution (Greenwald).” Al- 
though Margie adequately shares the researched in- 
formation, delivering the technical camera terms in 
her dialogue makes her character sound somewhat 
unnatural. Similarly, Jenny’s writing sounds more 
like a traditional research report than fiction when 
she defines “vulnerable” in her story: “That evening, 
Tim and I went down to the police station and re- 
ported him missing. It was good we waited to do 
this until today because an adult has to be missing 
for twenty-four hours or be suspected of being vul- 
nerable to file a report (Merton). This means that 
you think your loved one has been hurt.” 

The next two samples integrate research into 
somewhat dramatic, but believable, monologues. 
After building a character who lost her husband on 
9/11, Andrea thought to research the stages of 
grieving and psychologists’ advice for widows. 


What am I doing? Oh no. Here it comes, | thought. 
The guilt rush—it happened last time and the time 
before that. How could I possibly betray my little boy? 
How could I do this to him? He's lost a father. He 
doesn’t deserv-NO. Stop. I go through this process every 
time. EVERY TIME! What was it Dr. Pleiman said? 
‘Guilt is expected. It will seem like you are cheating on 
Will. It’s not going to be easy, but you have to be open to 
a new relationsh’- Beep Beep (Grieving). I pulled 
back the curtain. Chris was here. 


Kendra’s interest in celebrities led her to cre- 
ate Jenna, a character obsessed with the tabloids 
much to her mother’s dismay: “You inconsiderate 
brat. You don’t think about anyone but yourself, for 
gosh sakes you're 18. Grow up! While I am off try- 
ing to support our family on only $9.68 an hour, 
you're off obsessing over stars and their lives (Wal- 
Mart’s). Put down that magazine. I hate to break it 
to you Jenna, but nobody cares that Lindsay Lohan 
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can’t eat blueberries because she will puff up like 
the girl on Willy Wonka (Biography). I mean where 
is that going to get you in life? Nowhere.” 

Both Andrea and Kendra take their research 
writing to the next level by having their characters 
provide the researched information in appropriate 
contexts. 

Sam and Jenn both included research in the de- 
scriptive passages of their stories. One of Sam’s char- 
acters is involved in a counterfeit money scheme, so 
he researched the distinguishing characteristics of the 
$100 bill: “Robert walked over to an oak table and 
grabbed a suspicious suitcase. It 
was sleek black and surpris- 
ingly light. Robert looked in- 
side the case to check the 
money. He knew that paper 
money had red and blue fibers 
throughout the bills. He also 
checked to see if there were any 
raised bills (Know). Each note 
read $100. This was good 
enough for Robert.” 

Jenn’s suspenseful story 


takes an extra creepy turn when 
share here. 





her character, Kyle, goes down 
into the cellar of an abandoned 
home. To paint an accurate picture of what he finds, 
Jenn researched what happens to a body after death: 
“All around him were bodies in various stages of de- 
composition. Some were nothing but bones, and oth- 
ers showed blackened skin. The body nearest Kyle 
was swelled, its face barely recognizable, and the skin 
showed patches of blue where the blood in the body 
had settled (After).” 

Although there is clearly a range of writing 
quality among these examples, I was impressed by all 
of the students’ stories, including the tales of criminal 
masterminds, life-altering hobos, and fashion crusad- 
ers that I do not have the space to share here. I have 
provided samples that best represent the overall 
methods my students employed in embedding re- 
search with varying levels of effectiveness. 


Concerns 


While most of the students did not seem to ques- 
tion the fact that most fiction writers don’t actually 


cite their research, I began to consider and question 
why varying expectations existed for academic and 
fiction writers and how I should address this with 
them. After much discussion and contemplation 
with friends and colleagues, I described to the stu- 
dents that the distinction between academic and 
fiction writing is in the readers’ expectations. 

I try to create authentic writing assignments 
for students by providing a realistic purpose and 
audience. So the term readers’ expectation was some- 
thing my students were familiar with in discussing 
writing choices. 

I felt students understood when I explained 
that fiction’s role has historically been to enter- 
tain—despite what you can learn from the research 
often incorporated. Therefore, the expectation is to 
synthesize research into the story without includ- 
ing citations. In contrast, academic writing would 
be scorned for this same practice because the expec- 
tation is entirely different. 

While this assignment is authentic in the fact 
that students have a real-world purpose and audi- 
ence for their writing, the requirement of including 
internal citations does somewhat fracture the au- 
thenticity. Another concern with this assignment is 
that the requirement to include research and paren- 
thetical citations may have hindered students’ cre- 
ativity and damaged the flow and continuity of 
their stories. 

Some students clearly felt that this was a 
problem in reflecting on the process. Margie, who 
wrote the Yellowstone piece, said, “Trying to quote 
my research in my paper was just awkward.” And 
Mike, who included a works cited page but not in- 
ternal citations, explained, “The use of citation in 
the middle of the story didn’t make sense and very 
much disrupted the flow.” These two students felt 
constrained by the paper requirements. However, 
even with the guidelines, students found ways to 
approach the challenge. 

Dan described how he arrived at his final 
product despite the difficulties of incorporating re- 
search. “I researched while I was writing because I 
saw places I could smoothly insert facts into the 
flow of my writing, not writing around the facts 
that I had to force in. My research was relevant and 
in-depth.” Dan was not the only one who felt suc- 
cessful. Kendra, who wrote of Lindsay Lohan’s blue- 
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berry allergy, said, “I researched before writing to 
try to get ideas, then once I began to write I found 
research that would fit better with the text. Once I 
was done I looked back over the paper to see if I 
could add something different and better.” 

Although some students seemed frustrated by 
the assignment, no one seemed to dislike the fiction 
writing, just the research portion. However, the 
majority of students found some value in the proj- 
ect as a research assignment. Their concluding 
thoughts included praise, criticism, and insight. “I 
definitely got a lot of practice on internal citations. 
I also improved on my paraphrasing and summariz- 
ing skills,” Meagan said after looking back over her 
final piece. And Margie noted, “Having to put re- 
search in the assignment was limiting. Fiction 
doesn’t have to be true.” Disregarding my question 
about the research portion of the assignment, Jackie 
said, “I loved this assignment because I have never 
been set free to write any kind of story I wanted 
before.” 


Next Time Around 


While overall I was pleased with students’ learning 
outcomes, as with all teaching ventures I think 
some modifications could strengthen student com- 
prehension and skill transference. 

More open discussion about how fiction and 
academic writers use and present research would be 
helpful in setting the scene for the assignment. In- 
stead of sharing my opinions, I could initiate a dia- 
logue so that students arrive at their own conclusions 
about the value of researching and citing in various 
contexts. Providing interviews with authors about 
their research or even inviting a local writer to talk 
about her writing experiences would make this con- 
cept more meaningful for students. 

To help students better comprehend the pur- 
pose and steps of researching an author's existing 
work, I would share a completed model of a re- 
searched passage before going to the computer lab. 
This would include a highlighted passage, three 
resources from the Internet that included similar 
information to the highlighted passages, and a 
works cited page of these resources. I would use 
these materials to discuss key word choices and 
how to read for similar meaning, not necessarily 
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particular words. Hopefully, this would clear up 
some of the misunderstanding that lengthened 
students’ completion time on this part of the 


assignment. 


To reinforce how fiction writers use research, I 
would also have students begin identifying, in their 
independent reading, evidence of this practice to 
share with the class. Locating and presenting these 


examples throughout the project may serve to em- 
phasize the fluidity of research and fiction that pub- 
lished authors exhibit. Pairing this unit with the 
reading of historical fiction may also serve this same 


purpose. 


The End... for Now 


In teaching a research unit, the research skills are 
stressed because of their strict and detailed require- 
ments. But what I realized in teaching researched 


fiction is that the content remains the most impor- 


tant piece, and the natural embedding of researched 


information is vital to success. I think Andrea, the 


author of the grieving mother piece, said it best 
when describing her final product: “I felt that no 
matter how much the research would add to the 
paper, it would be useless without a good story. 
I liked my character and my story idea.” The stu- 
dents and I find the most value in reading and writ- 
ing content-driven stories, and the opportunity to 


integrate researched infor- 
mation expanded students’ 
story possibilities and fueled 
their creativity. Therefore, 
integrating research and 
documentation skills into a 
fiction writing unit did not 
take away from the commu- 
nity-of-writers atmosphere 
my students and I worked 
to achieve throughout the 
school year. In fact, this ex- 
perience reinforced how stu- 
dents should approach all 
types of research writing, 
including more traditional 
methods, by allowing the 





In teaching a research 
unit, the research skills 
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success. 


purpose of the writing and its audience to drive the 


presentation of research. G 
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Notes 


1. Multigenre writing, piloted in the classroom by 
Tom Romano and later detailed in his book, Blending Genre, 
Altering Style: Writing Multi-Genre Papers, is a creative way 
for students to report research using different voices and 
writing structures. Helpful websites that illustrate the 
possibilities of this type of project are http://www.users 
-muohio.edu/romanots/mgrpapers.htm and _ http://www 
.Sheboyganfalls.k12.wi.us/cyberenglish9/multi_genre/ 
multigenre.htm. 

An I-Search project, developed by Ken Macrorie, is a 
method of collecting and reporting research based on stu- 
dents’ interests and inquiry processes. I used the websites 
http://virtualinquiry.com/inquiry/isearch.htm and_http:// 
depts.gallaudet.edu/englishworks/writing/formatsheet 
-html to apply and model the I-Search assignment in my 
classroom. 

2. These two citation-generating sites help students 
identify the information necessary for documentation based 
on the type of source they are citing. Once the information 
is provided, it is correctly arranged into the proper format. 
While Noodle Tools (http://www.noodletools.com/) only 
generates MLA style citations, the benefit in using this site 
is that it uploads the entries into a Word document. While 
Citation Machine (http://citationmachine.net/) does not 
have this feature, it does allow students to choose MLA, 
APA, or Chicago formatting. 


Works Cited in Student Texts 


“After Death.” Dear Death. 2007. 18 July 2008 <http:// 
www.deardeath.com/after_death.htm>. 

“Biography for Lindsay Lohan.” JMDB. 2008. 18 July 2008 
<http://www.imdb.com/name/nm0517820/bio>. 

Greenwald, Will. “Higher Resolutions: 12-Megapixel 
Cameras.” CNET. 15 Nov. 2007. 18 July 2008 
<http://www.cnet.com.au/digitalcameras/cameras/0, 
239036184,339283844,00.htm>. 

“Grieving: Facing Illness, Death and Other Losses.” Family- 
doctor.org. 2008. Amer. Acad. of Family Physicians. 
18 July 2008 <http://familydoctor.org/online/fam 
docen/home/articles/079.html>. 

“Know Your Money: Counterfeit Awareness.” United States 
Secret Service. 2008. 18 July 2008 <http://www.secret 
service.gov/money_detect.shtml>. 

“Merton Borough Police: How to Report a Missing Per- 
son.” Metropolitan Police Service. 18 July 2008 <http:// 
cms.met.police.uk/met/boroughs/merton/O6advice_ 
and_support/how_to_report_a_missing_person>. 

“Wal-Mart’s Pay Gap.” IPS. 15 Apr. 2005. 18 July 2008 
<http://www.ips-dc.org/getfile.php?id=154>. 
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“Designing Museum Exhibits for The Grapes of Wrath: A Multigenre Project” provides another model for student 
researchers. Students research a historical aspect related to the novel, such as gas stations on Route 66 or Weed- 


patch. Working alone or with a partner, students then create artifacts in a variety of genres for a museum exhibit 
that will demonstrate important facts about the research topic and its significance to viewers. http://www.read 
writethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=892 
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The Students Are the 


Living Authors: 


Publishing Student Work 
Using Print on Demand 


A middle school teacher 
describes how he uses a 
commercial print-on- 
demand service to publish 
his students’ best writing in 


real books available for 





purchase. 





y the time we return from winter 

break, each of you will be a pub- 

lished author,” I announced to my 

first-period class. It was the day 
after I received the final clearance to launch this 
project and about a month before the end of the fall 
semester. I smiled as I continued, “All of you will 
have one piece of writing that you created included 
in a book of student work.” 

“Will this be a real book?” one student in- 
quired aloud, without raising his hand. His uncon- 
tainable excitement was welcome and made it easy 
for me to ignore his forgetting classroom proce- 
dures. Now that I had seen a sign of engaged think- 
ing, I started to go into my planned explanation of 
the project. 

But I was immediately and pleasantly inter- 
rupted with another student asking, “Will you be 
able to buy it at Wal-Mart?” 

“Well,” I replied, “you won't be able to buy it 
in Wal-Mart stores, but it will be for sale online, in 
both paperback and hardcover versions, for anyone 
in the world to buy.” 

“Where?” one of the girls called out. 

I explained, “It’s a website that does what’s 
called print on demand. This is different from the 
traditional way of publishing books. It allows me, as 
a teacher, to publish your work without any money 
up front, and without having to convince a publish- 
ing company to make the book. It’s cheaper because, 
rather than having to decide how many books to 
print all in one run, the book is stored on the servers 
and only printed each time it’s ordered.” 

“How long will it take to get the book?” was 
the next question I could make out above the cho- 
rus of student questions. 


It was satisfying to hear the questions con- 
tinue and to see that I did not have to convince the 
students to pay attention to hear ail the details of 
the project. They were asking all the questions that 
I had planned to cover. 

“We need to have all of your stories, essays, 
and poems typed up before we end school for winter 
break,” I informed them. “I will upload them and 
send an email home with a link to the page you 
visit to buy the book. It takes about a week to make 
the book, but the copy I order on the first day of the 
break will be in my hands by the time we start 
school again in January.” 

I continued to answer questions and went 
over the permission slip for having their work in- 
cluded in the book. I assured them that I would 
order a couple of classroom copies, so they didn’t 
have to buy the book if they didn’t want to. Only a 
handful of students the whole day wanted to know 
if publishing was a required assignment, and I con- 
ceded that it was optional. However, I explained 
that they were required to get a piece of writing to 
a publishable state, and I encouraged them to sub- 
mit something for publishing by saying, “I’ve read 
what you've been writing this year, and I know you 
have something of value to share. I expect all my 
students will take this opportunity to become pub- 
lished authors.” 


The First Edition 


Because of the initial positive response, I was look- 
ing forward to seeing how engaged students would 
be one month later when we started to compile 
the work. Traditionally, language arts students at 
my school revisit one piece of writing from their 
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| originally hoped that 
offering the opportunity 
to publish this work 
would communicate to 
students that | see them 
as real authors and 
encourage students to 
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portfolios for revision, editing, and presentation at 
the conclusion of the semester. I originally hoped that 
offering the opportunity to publish this work would 
communicate to students that I see them as real au- 
thors and encourage students to enjoy writing. 

To keep students engaged during the writing 
process, teachers draw on effective lessons found in 
NCTE journals and books. Numerous activities are 
available to help students generate ideas during the 
prewriting stage, coalesce ideas into a first draft 
during the composing stage, rethink their writing 
during the revision stage, and find and fix errors in 
the editing stage. Unfortunately, the number of 
classroom-friendly ways to publish is limited. This 
is primarily because the goal of publishing is to 
make work public, which requires creativity and 
becomes complex when you are trying to get stu- 
dent work beyond the walls of the school. 

This means that many language arts students 
currently miss out on opportunities to perform that 
are available to athletes, music students, drama stu- 
dents, and art students. Athletes, musicians, and 
actors draw a crowd, and even art can be appreci- 
ated when hung on a wall. Step more than a few 
feet back from an essay posted on a bulletin board 
and it becomes unreadable. 

After I announced the publishing project, 
students showed their continued interest by asking 
questions about publishing nearly every class pe- 
riod of every day. They wanted to know all the de- 
tails, and they offered many 
suggestions. Their questions 
and creativity signaled that 
they enjoyed thinking about 
becoming published authors. 

During the final week of 
the fall semester, the permis- 
sion slips started coming in. 
Students used computers to 
type their work, revising inde- 
pendently as well as getting 
and giving revision advice. 
This was the same for editing. Saving a final copy 
into my network-accessible folder was the final step. 

I sent reminder emails with the permission 
slip as a printable PDF attachment because I didn’t 
want “I left it in my locker” to be a reason a student 
was left out of the book. Over one third of my stu- 
dents successfully met two important hurdles for 





enjoy writing. 


What is print on demand in a nutshell? 


Each book is printed, bound, and shipped only when 
someone orders it. 


How much does it cost to make a book? 


It is free for authors to put a book up for sale. Buy- 
ers pay the entire cost of the book, including materi- 
als, profit, and shipping. 


Are print-on-demand books affordable? 


A 120-page hardcover can be priced under $20, 
including about $1 of profit. The same book in 
paperback costs under $10. 


How is the price determined? 


This final price of a book mostly comes from the cost 
of the paper, cover, and dust jacket. The author 
chooses how much profit to make on each copy, 

and the print-on-demand service sets its cut based 
on this amount. Both of these are added on top of 
the cost of materials. The buyer's choice of shipping 
also affects the final price. 


Do | need any special software to make a book? 


Books are usually created using applications such as 
Microsoft Word, Adobe Acrobat, and Adobe Photo- 
shop. Free alternatives such as OpenOffice.org, 
PDFCreator, and Paint.net work just as well for lay- 
out, formatting, and graphics. 


Where can | get more information about print 
on demand? 


Each print-on-demand service provides documenta- 
tion on specific features and requirements. Most ser- 
vices also have communities where users can receive 
assistance from each other. 





getting published in the first edition. They turned 
in permission slips, and they saved their final copies 
in my network folder. I was satisfied with this turn- 
out of eighth graders completing an optional as- 
signment, especially since they did not get to see an 
example of what the book would look like when 
they were all finished. 

I initially made publishing an ungraded op- 
tional activity because I was cautioned by my dis- 
trict that I could not require every student to 
publish work. And although I would have liked the 
book to contain work from every student, I did not 
do everything possible to get every student in the 
book. When reflecting on the project, I realized 
there was value in just giving students the opportu- 
nity to publish. I thought it was likely to promote 
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an enjoyment of writing similar to the way free 
reading affects readers. 

In addition to staying engaged right up until 
the break, I also noticed that students were far less 
concerned about whether they were required to fol- 
low the conventions of writing than I had noticed 
in the past. Students often struggle to understand 
why the rules imposed on final drafts are required 
by teachers. Since the teacher continues to be avail- 
able even after a due date, the rules can seem arbi- 
trary to students when you tell them they cannot go 
back and edit and revise their work, or even discuss 
it, after a final copy has been turned in. 

This time, students were more concerned 
with ow to follow the conventions. The reason for 
this can be found in “NCTE Beliefs about the 
Teaching of Writing,” which states, “Conventions 
of finished and edited texts are important to readers 
and therefore to writers. Readers expect writing to 
conform to their expectations, to match the conven- 
tions generally established for public texts” (Writ- 
ing Study Group, Number 6). At the start of the 
week I explained to the students that once the book 
is delivered to your readers, it is too late to fix any 
accidental errors, and you cannot be everywhere 
each copy ends up to explain any parts that are un- 
clear. This was easy for students to grasp and gave 
them an authentic way to learn the value of a pol- 
ished final copy. 

I hoped the publishing project would keep 
students motivated at a time of the year that is noto- 
riously distracting. In years past, I have encountered 
problems Kenneth Lindblom discusses in “Writing 
for Real.” “Many students say they hate writing,” 
and “{s}tudents seem unable (or unwilling) to make 
substantial revisions to first drafts” (104). Using my 
ptint-on-demand assignment, I observed a decrease 
in both problems as students eagerly prepared their 
work for publication during that final week of 
school. Students shared their work with many more 
peers than on ordinary assignments, and their ques- 
tions for me changed from “Am I done yet?” to 
“What can I improve?” and even questions about 
specific aspects of their writing. 

In previous years, all I had to offer students 
was a vague notion that they would need writing 
skills in the future, and the only immediate need to 
practice was for the upcoming standardized test. I 
observed students who voiced their negative opin- 
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ion of writing and were reluctant to revise. The dif- 
ference in attitude and performance is likely due to 
another problem Lindblom lists: “Students seem 
unable to describe their own purposes for their 
writing” (104). When students believed they were 
writing to have their work graded, for the teacher 
to read it, or to practice for the standardized test, 
the purpose was too abstract for them to buy into. 
Furthermore, it was the teacher's purpose and not 
their own. However, when students were working 
on revising the same kinds of writing so it could be 
included in the book to entertain other students, 
that was a purpose they valued. 


A Tool for Student Toolboxes 


The most authentic way to take advantage of print 
on demand in the classroom is to put it in the stu- 
dents’ toolboxes. In classrooms based on Nancie 
Atwell’s writing workshops, teachers help students 
learn how to develop “their own ideas for writing” 
and write “for all kinds of 


real audiences” (13). If you 
show students how to put a 
print-on-demand book on 
sale, it becomes an avenue 
they can follow to reach an 
audience of their choice. 
Lindblom admits, “It 
takes creativity and open- 
ness to find real audiences 
willing to read student 
writing” (107). This is true, 
and in a writing workshop 
the creativity of both the 
teacher and the students is 
required. Many of the “real” 
writing assignments Lind- 
blom suggests cue students 
to write with the purpose 
of trying to persuade others 
to change their minds or 
their actions; thus, he high- 
lights speeches, letters, and 





When students believed 
they were writing to have 
their work graded, for 
the teacher to read it, 

or to practice for the 
standardized test, the 
purpose was too abstract 
for them to buy into. 
Furthermore, it was the 
teacher's purpose and 
not their own. However, 
when students were 
working on revising the 
same kinds of writing so 
it could be included in the 
book to entertain other 
students, that was a 
purpose they valued. 


articles as effective ways for students to write for 
the public. But print on demand offers even more 
flexibility, allowing opportunities for all genres of 
writing. If students decide to write entertaining 
stories or poems, a book is the natural home to keep 
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and enjoy that kind of work. Another of Lindblom’s 
examples is for students to “create a Web site that 
will help younger students write better” (107). This 
could easily be translated into a writer’s guide book, 
printed on demand. 


Giving Writing a Purpose 


Even if a teacher has little choice in the writing as- 
signments he or she assigns, print on demand can 
still be integrated into instruction. Publishing a 
book at the end of a unit or semester helps organize 
students’ thinking as they write. When teachers in- 
troduce each writing assignment, they may discuss 
how it fits with the theme of the book the class is 
working toward creating. 

My initial attempt at a publishing assign- 
ment was halfway between “just for fun” and a way 
to organize required writing, but even then stu- 
dents recognized the value of practicing their best 
writing skills. With stronger integration into the 
lesson, students better understand the reason’ for 
narrow writing topics as well. If the purpose for 
writing is to end up with a book of ghost stories, 
for example, students can easily see that their sto- 
ries do not fit if they do not contain ghosts. 

The semester I first used print on demand 
consisted of closely tied thematic reading and writ- 
ing units. I lucked out when it came time to put 
the book together because the students’ writing was 
primarily entertaining narratives and poems with 
similar themes. The book showcased the connec- 
tions between students’ works. 

When using print on demand to showcase the 
work from the semester, it would be optimal to in- 
clude work from every student. To have every stu- 
dent included, students will need to understand 
from the beginning that their work will end up ina 
book. Communication with parents is also necessary 
to ensure all students are included. I have found that 
if parents understand the value of publishing, they 
will gladly give permission. More importantly, they 
will become invested in the project. Parents will 
want to help their children create their best work if 
they know it will be available to a public audience. 

Some teachers may worry that a print-on-de- 
mand assignment could make a student feel forced 
into publishing. If so, teachers may give them an- 


other option. Have all students work to make their 
writing publishable quality. Then, rather than mak- 
ing publishing a requirement, make on-demand 
publishing a real choice among many. If students 
do not want to publish, let them choose other ways 
of making their work public, such as reading their 
work in front of the class. If not all students partici- 
pate in publishing, have the satisfaction that more 
students were published than in years when only 
students who entered and won writing contests 
were published. 

Some teachers may decide that teaching the 
concept of a publishing deadline, in an authentic 
way, is worth taking the risk of leaving some stu- 
dents out of the book. Do not take away points from 
students’ grades if they cannot meet all the require- 
ments of publishing, but let them experience miss- 
ing a deadline. With writing contests, students are 
left out because they are not good enough, but 
missing a publishing deadline is a natural conse- 
quence of not completing one’s work. If there are 
multiple publishing opportunities each year, the 
teacher has opportunities to coach the student on 
getting published the next time. This conveys the 
message that students are good enough, but they 
just need to get better at meeting the deadline. 


Just for Fun 


The second semester, after one edition of the book 
had already been published, I tried out a “just for 
fun” option. As they wrote during the semester I 
would simply mention that what they were writing 
might be what they wanted to publish at the end of 
the semester. When it came time to compile the 
work, I told students they could create something 
new or draw on writings in their portfolios. I even 
allowed them to publish two pieces of writing if 
they wished. 

There are at least two reasons for including 
this “just for fun” option in your classroom. As Ste- 
phen Tchudi has pointed out in his AJzernatives to 
Grading Student Writing, responding to student 
work rather than grading it can be more powerful 
for students. Also, as Lynn Holaday describes in 
“Writing Students Need Coaches, Not Judges,” a 
nongraded, optional writing assignment offers “a 


better alternative . . . to let students know when 
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they do well and to tell them specifically what it is 
they do well” (39). 

If print on demand is simply used to enable 
teachers to talk with students in a concrete way 
about the strengths of their writing, then it has 
value. Though I knew most of the writing second 
semester would not end up in the book, I was able 
to tell students when their writing was ready for 
inclusion in the book. The students had a real pur- 
pose for using my feedback. 

The “just for fun” approach to publishing of- 
fers the same value as a free-choice approach to 
reading. Linda Rice says that teachers should make 
reading instruction “meaningful and coherent with 
the real lives of students, their interests and com- 
munities” (par. 9), and she suggests using young 
adult literature because “[i}f students can develop a 
confidence with and enjoyment of reading, they 
will be more likely to become lifelong readers” (par. 
14). If a person enjoys reading, that person will 
continue to read. When we publish student writ- 
ing, reactions from peers, seeing your work in print, 
and the knowledge that future readers will enjoy 
your work will encourage students to enjoy writ- 
ing. Students who enjoy the experience of publish- 
ing are more likely to continue writing. 


Inspirations for Innovation 


Before becoming a teacher, I was a geek who built 
and repaired PCs, networks, and websites for a liv- 
ing. I continue to enjoy watching the trends in 
technology as they develop. After the death of 
TechTV, a cable channel I used to watch to stay up- 
dated, I’ve followed the Web endeavors of the hosts 
from that channel. In August 2005, I was listening 
to This Week in Tech when Bob Young, former CEO 
of Red Hat Linux and founder of Lulu.com, was the 
guest. As Young explained Lulu.com and print on 
demand, it was clear that he cared about authors as 
much as, if not more than, his company. 

Young started Lulu.com because he was frus- 
trated by his experience of the traditional publish- 
ing model. He was a published author whose book 
sold well, but it did not make him any money. He 
figured, “There’s got to be a better model for pub- 
lishing than the current publishing industry model 
where the publisher is in control of the author's 
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content.” He complained, “the publishing industry 
works as a bottleneck. The vast majority of good 
books never get published” (qtd. in Laporte). He 
wanted to give authors more opportunities to pub- 
lish their work and more reward for publishing. He 
explained that not only do print-on-demand au- 
thors control the copyright of their works, but 
print-on-demand authors receive a majority of the 
profit from the sale of a book. Young pointed out 
that this is “the reverse of the existing publishing 
industry.” 

Young also assured listeners that authors of 
print-on-demand books will be taken seriously by 
the readers. He asserted that Lulu.com is not a van- 
ity press and claimed that the quality of the books 
is almost identical to traditionally published books. 
He bragged that “You could not tell the difference 
if you were not trained in the printing industry” 
(qtd. in Laporte). This is true; one frequent com- 
ment about the books I have published using print 
on demand is, “This looks just like a real book.” At 
the end of the show, host Leo Laporte tries to name 
Young as the man who “is now trying to put print 
on demand on the map,” when Young interrupts 
and corrects him, insisting he is “trying to put au- 
thors on the map.” I give Young credit for planting 
the seed that has now put my student authors on 
the publishing map. 

Young’s Lulu.com is not the only print-on- 
demand website. Others, such as Blurb, CafePress, 
CreateSpace, and Wordclay, offer similar options to 
Lulu.com. It is worth browsing these websites to 
see the different options available. I am often asked 
about the option of selling the books at bookstores 
or on Amazon. This requires paying to register an 
ISBN, a feature of many of the sites. This feature is 
also available if you buy a print-on-demand pack- 
age from Amazon’s Booksurge site, Borders Per- 
sonal Publishing, AuthorHouse, or iUniverse. 

For teachers looking specifically for connections 
between education, parenting, and technology from 
the perspective of the tech community, I recommend 
listening to another show hosted by Leo Laporte 
called Jumping Monkeys (http://www.jumpingmonkeys 
.com/). I also recommend the International Society for 
Technology in Education (http://www.iste.org), which 
is the organization I go to for best practices in educa- 
tional technology. 
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Preventing Potential Problems 


As with most classroom activities, it takes careful 
planning and preparation to make an educational 
experience magical to the students. The hurdles in- 
clude concerns from parents, authorization from the 
district or administration, technical knowledge, 
and old-fashioned footwork. 

To get the initial approval from my district, I 
relied on precedents set by field trips and fundrais- 
ers to design my permission slip to address concerns 
of parental consent and privacy. The permission slip 
(see fig. 1) is preceded with a description of the 
project to help parents feel comfortable with let- 
ting their student’s work be 
sold on the Web. Inclusion of 
the option of a pseudonym 
provides additional comfort to 
reluctant parents. 

To simplify this project, 
some may want to consider re- 
moving profit from the project 
using a zero-profit option from 





to the book. 
your chosen print-on-demand 


service. However, I include a 
small profit as a component of the project because 
profit is one of the driving forces in the publishing 
world. Students find profit interesting, so I make it 
the topic of one of the discussions connected with 
the publishing project. 

I used typical school fundraisers as the model 
for how to handle the profit from sales of the book. 
Before publishing, students voted to determine 
which of the ten student-nominated charities 
should receive the donated profits. The winner was 
the local chapter of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (SPCA). 

One of Lulu.com’s most clever features allows 
authors to specify any recipient for the profit and 
sends the checks directly to them. The Houston 
SPCA now receives all profit from book sales, and I 
do not have to hassle with collecting any money or 
worry about delivering it to the charity. 


Reactions to the Final Product 


I held up the book in front of the class at the end of 
each period on the first day back from break. The 
students immediately knew what it was, even 
though they didn’t yet know which title had won 





FIGURE 1. Permission Slip to Publish Student 
Writing 





Dear Parent or Guardian, 

This semester, Mr. Heyer's 8th Grade Language 
Arts classes will be collectively publishing a book titled 
Grizzly Tales, Essays, and Poems. Publishing is the final 
stage of the writing process, and it is important because 
it gives authors a purpose for writing: sharing their 
ideas with an audience. 

Your permission is required in order to have your 
child's work included in this book. Please review your 
child's work (listed below and attached) before signing 
this permission slip. Make sure that you are comfortable 
with your child publishing this work. The book, once 
published, will be available for anyone in the world to 
purchase, so private information appearing in your 
child's work should be altered or deleted to maintain 
privacy. Discuss these and other changes with your 
child. 

The copyright of the individual works remains in 
the hands of each student. You are merely giving per- 
mission to have your child's work published in this 
edition of Grizzly Tales. Students can publish their own 
work in the future however they see fit. 

Proceeds from the sale of the book are donated 
to the Houston SPCA. | will purchase a few copies for 
our classroom, so you are not required to buy anything. 
However, | invite you to order a copy of Grizzly Tales 
for your child from http://mrHeyer.com/grizzly-tales/. 

Regards, 

Mr. Heyer 





| give permission to allow my child, ; 
to submit his or her work, titled ” os 
(attached) to be published as part of a book containing 
a collection of student works. 


My child will: (check one) 
UO) Use his or her real first and last name. 


O) Use his or her first name only. 





QO Use this pseudonym: 
Parent Signature: (date) 


Student Signature: (date) 





the book-naming election. Grizz/y Tales, Essays, and 
Poems (http://mrHeyer.com/grizzly-tales/) was first 
published in the fall semester of 2007, and I could 
not have asked for better reactions to the book. 
Everyone in the class wanted to look through 
the book, whether or not they were one of the au- 
thors. As students flipped through the book, I could 
hear them calling out the names of authors they 
knew from other classes. They would eagerly let 
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students who became too engrossed in reading the 
book know their turns were over and to pass it on. 

A few days later, I found that I had a patron 
who would buy five hardcover books and five paper- 
backs that I could raffle off to students. It may be 
rare that a book as a prize motivates students, but it 
was wonderful to watch this book’s effect on behav- 
ior. It rivaled the prizes of pizza or cookies. 

As more students had a chance to read each 
others’ stories, I observed even more rewarding out- 
comes to publishing this book. I saw students dis- 
cussing the meaning of poems in the book and 
enthusiastically noticing that the fastest track star 
in the school had published a story. Most surprising 
of all was when a socially advanced student read a 
story by one of my socially awkward students and 
interrupted class to announce how well the story 
was written. I also heard that other students had 
told the socially awkward author they were im- 
pressed with his work, too. 
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I showed the book to the administrators who 
were involved in giving my project the green light. 
They wanted me to make sure the book’s page on 
my website said it was the work of eighth graders 
since someone might assume, just by looking at it 
and reading it, that it was the work of students in 
high school or beyond. Giving students this kind of 
exposure on my website far outweighs the words I 
said when trying to convince them that I value what 
they write. 

While the final product is not available at 
Wal-Mart, it is a real book. Grizzly Tales is available 
to anyone in the world who wants to order it and 
have it shipped directly to his or her doorstep. I en- 
courage readers of this article to have their students 
create books too, so I can one day find a copy wait- 
ing for me on my doorstep! &H 
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4INK CONNECTION 


Classroom-friendly student publication can take many forms. In “The Children's Picture Book Project,” students 
plan, write, illustrate, and publish children's picture books. The lesson includes resources on publishing paper bag 


books, stapleless books, pop-up books, and cloth-covered books. While less polished than the print-on-demand 
publishing Heyer points to, these techniques provide hands-on publishing options that require typical classroom 
resources and little additional preparation or work by the teacher. http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_ 
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Living Authors, Living 
Stories: Integrating 
Local Authors into Our 


Curriculum 


Newman describes her 
experiences and many 
teaching strategies she has 
used in bringing two local 
authors to speak with her 


students. 








eeping our literature classrooms vi- 

brant, energized, and current can 

require supreme pedagogical effort, 

especially in light of students’ 
sometimes pointed disinterest in traditional and/or 
canonical texts (Sklar 36; Thomas 60). Integrating 
local authors into a standard curriculum can be an 
effective strategy for invigorating students’ intefest 
in literature and helping them connect meaning- 
fully with literary texts. When students recognize 
familiar locales and real people in the texts of local 
authors, literary texts almost magically become /iv- 
mg literature. Additionally, because they are fre- 
quently accessible for classroom visits and/or 
interviews, local authors provide insights into the 








Beatrice joins her preservice teachers as they share their child- 
hood images stories. Monica is talking about a photograph 
taken the first time she saw snow in Idaho. Shown are Beatrice 
Natalie Hinojosa, Monica Uribe, and Maritza Buentello. 


genesis, development, and impact of literature. 
And, when we integrate noncanonical authors in 
our curriculum, we “involve . . . students in the 
evolving canon” (Greenbaum 17). All told, as a 
means of revitalizing our teaching, fostering stu- 
dent-centered classroom experiences, and trans- 
forming literature into meaningful experience, local 
authors are a valuable resource for our literature 
classrooms. 

Over the past five years, I have gradually 
worked the novels of South Texas writers Viola 
Canales and René Saldafia into my literature cur- 
riculum. Though focused on writers from a pre- 
dominantly Hispanic area of the United States, my 
teaching successes with these local authors easily 
transfer to local authors in other regions of the 
country. 


Living Literature: Local Authors 
in the Classroom 


Saldafia’s and Canales’s books are infused with the 
traditions and practices of the Hispanic culture of 
South Texas, but they are fundamentally coming- 
of-age stories, and that is a significant factor in my 
decision to incorporate their works into my teach- 
ing. Their novels and stories fluidly merge into 
curricula that might include The Adventures of Huck- 
leberry Finn, The Joy Luck Club, To Kill a Mocking- 
bird, The Catcher in the Rye, The Bell Jar, and other 
stories of young people negotiating the traumas of 
transitioning into young adulthood. 

I know both Viola Canales and René Saldafia. 
Viola and I grew up two blocks from each other, at- 
tended the same elementary and junior high schools, 
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had many of the same teachers, and shared friends 
in the barrio in which we lived our childhoods. René 
was my office neighbor at the university where we 
both taught until he moved to another institution 
in Texas, and I see him several times a year when he 
is making school visits in the area. My special rela- 
tionship with these local authors has significantly 
affected the way I prepare my preservice teachers to 
integrate Canales’s and Saldafia’s novels into tradi- 
tional curricular selections. 

Canales’s The Tequila Worm tells the story of 
Sofia Casas who wins a scholarship to a prestigious, 
private high school in Austin, Texas, and, after 
much effort, convinces her traditionalist Hispanic 
parents to let her attend. Then, she struggles 
through the cultural and social adjustments of inte- 
grating into the school. 

Saldafia’s The Jumping Tree is a coming-of-age 
story featuring Rey Castafieda in episodes that show 
him and his neighborhood buddies doing every- 
thing from sneaking into the off-limits pool hall to 
recklessly jumping out of a huge mesquite tree. The 
unifying thread is Rey’s understanding that he is a 
man-in-training with his father as role model. 

When you decide to integrate local authors 
into your curriculum, it is frequently possible to 
bring these authors into your schools or classrooms. 
That has been the case with both Canales and 
Saldafia, neither of whom now lives in South Texas 
but both of whom make frequent visits to local 
schools. Because many local schools are teaching 
Canales’s books, my institution invited about 1,000 
middle school students from several school districts 
to hear her talk about her life and her writing. She 
told these groups of predominantly Hispanic stu- 
dents of her first days in public school, when she 
felt plucked from the safety and comfort of her 
home in which only Spanish was spoken and 
dropped into the world of school where only En- 
glish was tolerated (in those days before bilingual 
classrooms). “I used to cry every morning before 
going to first grade,” she told her middle school au- 
dience. As she told her story, she revealed the scaf- 
folding that has helped her shape her stories. 
“School didn’t reflect my world. There was no mirror 
in first grade.” Mirrors, Canales explained to these 
students, are life experiences that allow you to grow 
and thrive as a person because they validate you. 
According to Canales, windows, on the other hand, 
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are experiences that take you on your journey and 
that require risk-taking and courage (Canales, “Mir- 
rors and Windows’). 

Later, when Canales spoke to a smaller audi- 
ence of English education students, she explained 
that The Tequila Worm sprung out of mourning for 
her father but gradually became a celebration of her 
life, her family, her barrio, all the mirrors in her life. 
Canales told these preservice teachers that “peak” 
experiences—sad, funny, scary, wonderful times— 
trigger stories. “When my father died,” she said, “I 
went into susto” (literally “fright” but realistically, 
an incapacitating response to a traumatic event). 
The stories she wrote helped her work through this 
trauma, and such stories, according to Canales, help 
teachers guide students through difficult times in 
their lives: “Students come to us with huge, human 
problems. Literature helps us ‘shepherd’ them 
along, and helps them map their emotions” 
(Canales, Informal Class Talk). 

Ambar, one of the English education students 
with whom Canales met, talked with me about 
how The Tequila Worm changed her life. “It gave 
me the courage to leave [as 
Canales did}, courage to 
books are infused 
with the traditions 


and practices of the 


keep going even though 
there are problems in your 
home or problems outside. 
What I read in the book is 
what I’ve gone through 
personally.” Ambar contin- 
ued: “I started writing my 
own book as I was reading 
The Tequila Worm. \ have 
outlined all the chapters. 
My book starts in Mexico 
when I’m around six years 
old and keeps on going to 
the present. The last four 
chapters are pending because I’m still in school.” 
Ambar, a shy, retreating young woman, is now 
writing a book as a result of her encounter with a 
local author! 


Texas, but they are 


their works into my 
teaching. 





Like Canales, Saldafia frequently addresses 
public school audiences. As his university colleague, 
however, I have been privileged to have him speak 
to my preservice teachers. “My goal was to publish 
a book by the time I was 30,” he told my literature 
methods students. “That’s The Jumping Tree. Write 


Saldafia's and Canales’s 


fundamentally coming- 
of-age stories, and that is 
a significant factor in my 
decision to incorporate 


Hispanic culture of South 
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If the authors have set 
their stories in local 
towns and populate their 
novels with characters 
based on real people, it is 
not unlikely that at some 
point, students will be 


intersection of reality 


Living Authors, Living Stories: Integrating Local Authors into Our Curriculum 





Beatrice guides her preservice teachers in connecting their childhood images stories to the episodes in Saldafia's and Canales's works. 





Shown are Beatrice, Nora Sanchez, Magaly Ruiz, Iris Lopez, Sarah De Anda, Kassy Garcia, Rebecca Gonzales, and Nancy Perez. 


your stories and help your students write theirs.” 
Saldafia told me that The Jumping Tree began as a 
childhood memoir and gradually, at his publisher’s 
urging, was transformed into a novel. “Seventy-five 
percent is fiction. I had to rearrange events. I had to 
collapse characters, so that one character might ac- 
tually be 10 real people.” 

A surprising side effect of teaching local au- 
thors is the students’ possible real-world connec- 
tions to the authors. If the 
authors have set their stories 
in local towns and populate 
their novels with characters 
based on real people, it is not 
unlikely that at some point, 
students will be participants 
in the intersection of reality 
and fiction. The first semester 
I taught The Jumping Tree, Ana, 
a nontraditional student who 
grew up with Saldafia and still 
lives in the small town in 
which they both grew up, ex- 
citedly announced to the class that she’s in the book, 


participants in the 





and fiction. 


and she read to our class the passages in which she 
appears. In another class, Gus, another nontradi- 
tional student who went to school with Saldafia, 
objected to his fictionalizing the “truth” of their 
school days. I’ve had one student whose father is in 
the novel, and another who knows Saldafia and his 
family and offered interesting “insider” tidbits 
about the characters’ names and chapter titles. Such 
students bring the story to life and offer an aura of 
verisimilitude to literature. When the rest of the 
class hears these students talk about their real-world 
connection with this literary work, students begin 
to /ive literature. 


Canales and Saldafia in the Classroom 


Because they are based on childhood experiences, it 
is easy for students to enter into Canales’s and 
Saldafia’s stories and to juxtapose their own child- 
hood stories against the stories of protagonists Sofia 
and Rey. In the words of Robert Probst, these nov- 
els znvite students to “make sense of their lives by 
telling their stories” (13). To operationalize Probst’s 
comments, I have my preservice teachers work 
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through a unit on The Tequila Worm and The Jump- 
ing Tree that focuses on Probst’s concept of literature 
as invitation. 


Childhood Images 


As a prereading activity, students bring in photo- 
graphs of themselves as children. There must be a 
story underlying the photograph. I bring in a pho- 
tograph of my child self to model the activity, and I 
invite students to explain their photographs, which 
we post on the classroom wall. We label our collec- 
tion “When I was a child... .” Once we read a few 
chapters, students can change or add photographs 
to our photo wall. 


Reader Response Journal 


I use a typical reader response journal to encourage 
students to record their responses to Sofia’s and 
Rey’s experiences. Because I want students to save 
the products of this unit to use in their teaching, I 
provide a response journal template in electronic 
format and have them create their journal on their 
computers. What I have discovered in teaching 
these novels is that the words of Canales’s and 
Saldafia’s protagonists generate creative, heartfelt 
responses from my students. It is not at all unusual 
to have a couple of lines from the novels result in a 
500-word reader—response journal entry! I offer 
students the opportunity to read these journal en- 
tries orally in class, and their classmates’ responses 
range from tears of laughter over stories of child- 
hood escapades to tears of empathy over stories of 
childhood tragedies. Over the past five years, I have 
encouraged students to transform some of these en- 
tries into full stories or essays and submit them to 
our university’s literary magazine; many of them 
have been accepted for publication. These preser- 
vice teachers now have their own published stories 
to share with their students when they start 
teaching. 


Image Palette 


Harry Noden’s Image Grammar: Using Grammatical 
Structures to Teach Writing is the basis for the Image 
Palette activity I use in teaching Canales’s and 
Saldafia’s novels. On 3" X 5" cards, students jot 
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down a phrase or short passage from the novels that 
they found particularly vivid and revelatory—in 
other words, it must be a phrase that significantly 
informs their construction of a scene in the story. 
We post our phrases on the wall around an image of 
an artist’s palette that I’ve downloaded from clip art 
and enlarged, and in a quick run through, all the 
students share their selected phrases and briefly 
comment on why they selected them. Here’s a sam- 
ple of some of the images my students pull out of 
these texts: 


“she was especially proud of her catfish 
mouth, which she painted scarlet” (Canales, 
The Tequila Worm 1) 


“Tthe women} looked like wild windmills, 
tossing cucumbers left and right” (Canales, 
The Tequila Worm 107) 


“Slowly, like a snake, he’d shed his work 
clothes in the safety and comfort of his own 
house” (Saldafia, The Jumping Tree 23) 


“the women... in their fancy dresses. . . 
smell of perfume and tortillas” (Saldafia, The 
Jumping Tree 5) 


As step 2 of this activity, students write a short, 
descriptive paragraph that captures a specific scene 
from their childhood; they must incorporate vivid 
images, inspired by the image palette we've cre- 
ated. Here’s a sample: 


We glide along the dark road lit only by the head- 
lights glowing like flashlights with half-spent 
batteries. My brother and I lie curled in the comfy 
darkness of the backseat, listening to Mami and 
Daddy talking softly in the front seat as if they are 
telling secrets. And then, like a huge spotlight 
picking us out from the black night, a noisy 
18-wheeler rushes up to our little car, lighting up 
the entire inside so that I can see Mami’s candy 
apple-red lipstick when she turns around to see if 
the rude truck scared us. The truck moves like a 
bully into the next lane, shaking our little car as it 
swooshes and wails past us. We let our breath out 
and cuddle back into a crooked sleep. 


For the duration of our unit, we leave these image- 
laden paragraphs posted on the wall to ensure that 
everyone in the class has an opportunity to read all 
the passages. 
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True Words 


It is easy to transition into a more formal writing 
assignment following the Childhood Images, Read- 
er’s Journal, and Image Palette assignments. As we 
continue our reading and discussion, I ask students 
to identify longer passages from the books that res- 
onate with their childhood experiences, passages 
that seem to express truths about childhood, which 
I label “True Words” (Newman 31). And I have 
them create story booklets that they can later use in 
their classrooms. 

As her True Words assignment, Maria, a pre- 
“La Tormenta,” or “The 
an account of her family’s experience dur- 


service teacher, wrote 
Storm,” 
ing Hurricane Beulah in September 1967. Maria, a 
nontraditional student who was a child living in 
McAllen, Texas, in 1967, was inspired by an epi- 
sode in The Jumping Tree in which Rey tells of the 
day he and his father took his dog, Chito, to the 
garbage dump and abandoned him there because 
the dog had developed mange and the family could 
not afford a vet bill. 

Maria’s story of the hurricane centered around 
Zorillo, 
“skunk”—she included in her booklet a picture of 
her dog, black with a skunk-like white swatch of 
fur running up the center of his face to the back of 
his head). Maria writes, “Ev- 
erything was packed in the 
black Ford pick-up, and the 
time came to go to the shelter. 
My brother and my sisters and 
. cried when we left our 
home without Zorillo. We 
could see Zorillo through the 
truck’s back window staring at 
us” (Mendiola 53). In power- 
ful, vivid details she takes us 
through the horror of the hur- 
ricane as she and her family 
huddle with other evacuees in 
the shelter. And then she re- 
counts her family’s homecom- 
ing: “[Olur house was still 
standing .... There on the 
front steps of the house was Zorillo, all wet and 


the family dog (zorillo is Spanish for 


authors can richly 


curricula. | must, 


curriculum poses 
problems. 





hungry but he was alive. We were so glad to see 


him” (53). 


Telescoping 


Pamela Sissi Carroll’s literary lenses framework 
serves as the foundation for the final component of 
our Saldafia-Canales unit: “When adolescents use a 
literary text as a springboard for thinking about 
the world beyond the text, they are reading as if 
looking through a telescope. Their consideration of 
the text propels them toward topics and concerns 
that begin with the text and then extend beyond 
it” (74-75). We extend our discussion of Rey’s 
neighborhood escapades by connecting The Jump- 
ing Tree to Lord of the Flies, considering the ways in 
which thematic elements of survival, competition, 
and social hierarchies are depicted in the two nov- 
els. We extend our discussion of The Tequila Worm 
by connecting it to Alice Walker’s “Everyday Use” 
and contrast the family responses to education in 
the two stories. Additionally, we extend our discus- 
sion of Sofia’s resistance to family pressure in her 
pursuit of educational goals by analyzing scenes 
from movies such as A// the Right Moves, Anywhere 
But Here, Real Women Have Curves, Stand and De- 
liver, and Bend It Like Beckham, all movies in which 
young protagonists face family or community-cre- 
ated obstacles in their journey toward higher 
education. 


Thematic Focus 


A vital component of successfully integrating local 
authors into our curriculum is the “fit” we create 
between established themes in literature and the 
themes of these new works. Throughout our discus- 
sion of The Tequila Worm and The Jumping Tree, the 
journal entries and the longer stories students write 
focus on the crises of childhood. I use the term crisis 
in adaptation of Erik Erikson’s definition: “a neces- 
sary turning point, a crucial moment, when devel- 
opment must move one way or another, marshaling 
resources of growth, recovery, and further differen- 
tiation” (16). The writing they generate in response 
to these novels focuses on specific events that have 
moved them a step closer to adulthood, such as the 
death of a dear relative, first love, the loss of a pet, 
having to wear clothing that the family can afford 
but that is “uncool,” cooking a favorite dish with a 
family member, moving to a new school, resisting 
parents’ expectations—all events that protagonists 
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Sofia and Rey face and in which student readers see 
reflections of their own lives. 


Guidelines and Advice for Working 
with Local Authors 


If you are considering integrating local authors into 
your curriculum, I offer some guidelines for achiev- 
ing a seamless, successful integration. 


1. Think of a “local author” as a writer who has lived in or 
perhaps still lives in your area, has been published by a 
major national or regional press, and has received at 
least minimal national attention. 

2. Read their works with an eye toward establishing con- 
nections between these new works and works that you 
already use in your curriculum. 

3. Prepare an “argument” for integrating these works; you 
are likely to have to convince department chairs, cur- 
riculum developers, and principals that these works 
have literary merit and will fill a gap in your existing 
curriculum. 

4. Teach the works within thematic units so that students 
recognize the connections between established, canoni- 
cal texts and these newcomers. 

5. If preparation for standardized tests is a major curricular 
component in your school or district, develop prototype 
activities that show skeptical administrators that inte- 
grating local authors’ texts will positively affect stu- 
dents’ test-readiness. 

6. Contact the authors to invite them to your classroom or 
to interview them. If several of your colleagues are inter- 
ested in integrating these writers into their teaching, 
perhaps a more formal, auditorium-type venue can be 
arranged. 

7. If you are successful in integrating local authors into 
your teaching, introduce these authors to a broader 
audience by presenting a paper at the NCTE Annual 


Convention or writing an article for an NCTE journal. 


Local Authors, the Canon, 
and the Curriculum 


The works of local authors can richly enhance our 
standard middle school, high school, and even col- 
lege writing and reading curricula. I must, how- 
ever, acknowledge that for teachers, 
integrating local authors into a district or campus 
curriculum poses problems. The public school 
teachers in my workshops tell me the problems they 
face in integrating local authors into their curricu- 


many 
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lum because the works have not yet achieved the 
recognition that moves editors to include them in 
anthologies and that stimulates teachers and re- 
searchers to produce scholarly articles on these au- 
thors (Newman 30). As teachers, readers, scholars, 
and writers, we can continue to revise our canon, to 
keep it a “living” canon, by making room for local 
authors in our curriculum. In her article on inte- 
grating Annie Proulx’s The Shipping News into her 
classes, Vicky Greenbaum offers a standard for vet- 
ting a potential addition to her teaching repertoire: 
“T will call a book ‘literature’ if the story brings a 
fresh dimension to students’ experiences, and—the 
deciding factor—if the book contains sustained 
metaphors and resonating images, subtly unifying 
narrative, character(s), themes and the language of 
the text” (18). Canales’s and Saldafia’s books su- 
premely fit Greenbaum’s definition of “literature,” 
but because they are local authors, they lend an air 
of immediacy and reality to literature, which can 
readily be appropriated in 
developing students’ appre- 
ciation for literature in gen- 
eral. Certainly, The Jumping 
Tree and The Tequila Worm 
can be analyzed, discussed, 
examined, and talked about 
in the “grand conversa- 


local authors such 
as Viola Canales and 


voices as writers. 





tions” we try to conduct in 
our classrooms. But beyond 
that is the power that these living authors have to 
excite students about literature and writing. And 
that is the most powerful argument for integrating 
local authors into our curriculum. Whether they 
are prospective English teachers, middle school stu- 
dents, or high school students anticipating college, 
when students read the stories of Viola Canales and 
René Saldafia, they begin to make sense of the expe- 
rience of growing up, when, as Rudolfo Anaya 
points out, “everything . . . is more intense and 
heartfelt... . Our growing up stories provide a his- 
tory of our past, and in so doing, they illuminate 
the present” (5). In South Texas, we are in a truly 
unique position to appropriate the works of Saldafia 
and Canales as literary selections for our classes, but 
in their power and authenticity, these stories tran- 
scend regional and cultural boundaries. When we 
bring living, local authors such as Viola Canales 


When we bring living, 


René Saldafia into our 
classrooms, we support 
students in finding their 
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and René Saldafia into our classrooms, we support 
students in finding their voices as writers. The sto- 
ries of living, local authors easily merge with stu- 
dents’ stories to create a vibrant, living literature 
that profoundly enriches our teaching, our under- 
standing and appreciation of literature, and ulti- 
mately our lives. @ 
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Expand Newman's prereading activity with “Childhood Remembrances: Life and Art Intersect in Nikki Giovanni's 
‘Nikki-Rosa.’” Newman has students explain their childhood photos to prepare for reading The Tequila Worm and 
The Jumping Tree. Using their childhood images as their inspiration, students can write about their memories using 
Giovanni's poem as a model for their own stories. http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=271 
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Connecting to 
Conscience: 
Shakespeare 


and Woody Allen 


A high school teacher and 
fan of Woody Allen’s films 
explains how Crimes and 
Misdemeanors and Match 
Point can breathe new life 
into Macbeth for today’s 
students. 








ne of the most effective techniques 
I've used over the years is drawing 
thematic connections between works 
from different eras. When students 
see themes from classic literature receive fresh new 
treatments from contemporary authors, they discover 
the timelessness of great literature and the universal- 
ity of its themes. An interesting pairing of old and 
new authors I’ve developed over the past few years 
for my college-prep seniors is Shakespeare and Woody 
Allen. I see striking thematic parallels between Mac- 
beth, a staple of the British literature curriculum, and 
Allen’s 1989 Crimes and Misdemeanors and 2006 
Match Point. Because all three works lead us to exam- 
ine many questions of morality and conscience, I 
combine them in a unit that examines their thematic 
similarities, specifically in the realm of conscience. 
The three protagonists, Macbeth, Judah Rosen- 
thal from Crimes and Misdemeanors, and Chris Wilton 
from Match Point, commit terrible acts and are tor- 
mented by their consciences. When Roger Ebert re- 
viewed Match Point, he could have been referring to 
all three works. He asked, “To what degree are we 
prepared to set aside our moral qualms in order to 
indulge in greed and selfishness?” (par. 6). This is an 
intriguing question to older high school students 
and one certainly worth examining in English class. 


Supplementing the Canon: 
Considering Films as Text 


The best way to interest seniors in Shakespeare’s 
work, or in any classic literature, is to show how 
relevant it is to modern life. On one level, we can 
expose students to the many popular adaptations of 


literary classics: Fated lovers Romeo and Juliet re- 
appear as Tony and Maria in West Side Story; Jane 
Austen’s Emma becomes Cher in C/weless; and Jane 
Smiley reworks the story of King Lear in A Thou- 
sand Acres. On a different level, however, we can 
recognize certain films as original texts that are 
worthy of study for their literary elements, one of 
which can be their thematic richness. Woody Al- 
len’s Crimes and Misdemeanors and Match Point are 
not modern adaptations of Shakespeare; instead, 
they are original treatments of themes that appear 
in Shakespeare’s plays. Students can understand 
that there are a limited number of themes in art and 
literature; original treatments of enduring themes 
give works of art their power and resonance. The 
characters in Crimes and Misdemeanors and Match 
Point are our contemporaries, yet they face many of 
the same conflicts and dilemmas Macbeth faces. 


Macbeth and Conscience 


This particular unit, which ends with a study of 
Woody Allen, begins with Macheth. I conduct a 
fairly conventional study of the play, using various 
ways to engage students with the text. We listen 
to tapes, read aloud and at home, reinforce scenes 
by viewing them either before or after we read (I 
use the Roman Polanski film), answer questions, 
and respond in journals to issues that arise in the 
course of our reading. I supplement the text with 
current articles on related topics such as ambition, 
leadership, gender roles, and patriotism from pub- 
lications such as Tzme. In fact, Macbeth seemed par- 
ticularly relevant in this election year, as seniors 
joined the adult population in evaluating the 
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presidential candidates. I continually asked them 
to think about what traits they value in their lead- 
ers. The character of Macbeth triggered much 
discussion on this topic. 

While Macbeth deals greatly with personal and 
political ambition, the crux of the play involves a 
man and his conscience. Macbeth’s conscience will 
not let him rest throughout the play.” Many times, 
Macbeth demonstrates nervousness, ambivalence, 
and misgivings—before he commits the crime, im- 
mediately afterwards, and presumably for years to 
come. Throughout the play, Macbeth hovers in a 
moral divide, as he possesses the ability to ignore his 
conscience when he wants something badly enough— 
whether it’s to attain the crown, impress his wife, or 
attempt to regain his eroding hold on his subjects. 
He cannot, however, rest guilt-free. It is these aspects 
of his character that connect Macbeth to the protago- 
nists of Crimes and Misdemeanors and Match Point. 


Introducing Woody Allen through 
Crimes and Misdemeanors 


Most students are unfamiliar with Woody Allen’s 
films. A few may have seen Match Point, but none of 
my students had seen Crimes 
and Misdemeanors, released in 


Like Macbeth, Judah is tortured by what he has 
done but unable to set himself on a course of atone- 
ment and redemption. 

Judah, like Macbeth, does not make the deci- 
sion to murder lightly. He wrestles with his con- 
science not through soliloquies, but through 
conversations both real and imagined. As the movie 
progresses, Judah, like Macbeth, is tormented by 
the figurative blood on his hands. He cannot sleep. 
He is jittery and agitated. His mobster brother 
Jack, in the manner of Lady Macbeth, tells Judah to 
shape up. Lady Macbeth tells her husband, “What's 
done is done” (3.2.14). Jack tells Judah, “It’s over, 
so forget about it.” Lady Macbeth exhorts Macbeth 
to act like a man. Jack tells Judah, “Be a man! 
You're in the clear.” Judah, like Macbeth, is not 
convinced. The parallels are obvious. 

Judah recalls, through flashbacks, his reli- 
gious upbringing and recalls his pious father, an 
Orthodox Jew, who taught him that “the eyes of 
God are on us always.” In the moral climax of the 
film, waves of conscience cause him vividly to relive 
a particular discussion that took place at a Seder 
when he was a youth. His father, Sol, and Sol’s sis- 
ter, May, argue the moral questions that are tor- 
menting Judah: Is there a God? Are the wicked 


Throughout the play, 
Macbeth hovers in a 


fomonand, considered te ee always punished? Can human beings get away with 


: murder if they choose to ignore their conscience? In 
its comic elements, one of Al- 


moral divide, as he 
possesses the ability to 
ignore his conscience 
when he wants something 
badly enough—whether 
it's to attain the crown, 
impress his wife, or 


this scene, the argument about sins and sinners goes 


len’s most serious films. Both ; 
like this: 


movies hold students’ interest 
and, most importantly, pro- Sol: That which originates from a black deed 
voke discussion of the cosmic will blossom. 


issues of crime, retribution, May: If he can do it and get away with it and 


he chooses not to be bothered by the ethics, 
then he’s home free. 


and conscience that students 
see in Macbeth. 

First, consider 
and Misdemeanors. Before the 
actual viewing, I give students 
a list of characters, motifs, and 


Crimes Sol: The righteous will be rewarded but the 


wicked will be punished for eternity. 


attempt to regain his 
eroding hold on his 


subjects. He cannot, During the heated discussion in the flashback, 


however, rest guilt-free. It 
is these aspects of his 
character that connect 


protagonists of Crimes 
and Misdemeanors and 


questions to guide them (see 
fig. 1). From the moment the 
film opens, as Judah Rosenthal 
is being honored at a banquet 
for his philanthropy, to the 
final scene, in which he muses 
that he has gotten away with 
the murder of his mistress, is- 


Macbeth to the 





Match Point. 
sues of conscience abound. 


young Judah and young Jack sit quietly and listen. 

Judah, despite his initial self-flagellation, finds 
that as time passes, his conscience bothers him less 
and less. Unlike Macbeth, Judah is not overcome 
with paranoia, does not escalate his sinful acts, and 
does not succumb to nihilistic musings. Although 
he is not entirely without trepidation, the film ends 
with Judah, four months after Dolores’s death, mar- 
veling at the realization that he has gotten away 
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FIGURE 1. Crimes and Misdemeanors Characters, Motifs, and Questions 





Crimes and Misdemeanors 


Written and directed by Woody Allen, 1989 


Setting: New York and Connecticut 
Characters (in parallel plots): 
Judah Rosenthal, an eye doctor 
Miriam, his wife 

Dolores Paley, his mistress 


Jack, his mobster brother 


Cliff Stern, a documentary filmmaker 
Wendy, his wife 

Lester, her brother, a TV producer 
Ben, her brother, a rabbi 

Barbara, Cliff's sister 


Jenny, her daughter, Cliff's niece 


Halley Reed, a TV production assistant 


Professor Levy, a philosopher 


Motifs and Themes: Eyes, Religion, Guilt, Good and Evil, Moral Confusion 


Questions Raised by the Movie (quoted from Roger Ebert's 1989 review): 


1. Could | live with the knowledge that | had murdered someone? 


2. Could | still get through the day and be close to my family and warm to my friends, knowing that because of my 
own cruel selfishness, someone who had loved me was lying dead in the grave? 


3. How far would we go to protect our happiness and reputation? 


4. How selfish could we be? 


5. ls our own comfort worth more than another person's life? 


As you watch, take notes below and on the back on references to eyes, God, guilt, morality, or anything you believe 


is significant. 





with murder. Most important, he isn’t all that both- 
ered by it. It seems Judah has won. 

The second plot in Crimes and Misdemeanors 
involves a character named Cliff, played by Woody 
Allen, who is an unemployed documentary film- 
maker. While this half of the movie is comic in its 
tone, it is in many ways as complex and philosophi- 
cal as the Judah plot. Suffice it to say that the Judah 
plot represents the “crimes” of the title, and the 
Cliff plot represents the “misdemeanors.” These 
two plots intersect in ironic and surprising ways, 
and while I have concentrated here on the Judah 
plot because of its connection to Macbeth, the other 
part of the movie presents equal opportunity for 
study. Ebert writes of the merging of the tragic and 
comic in Crimes and Misdemeanors in a September 
2005 article: “The technique is Shakespearean. The 


crimes of kings are mirrored for comic effect in the 
foibles of the lower classes” (par. 8). 


Discussion and Activities 


There is much to discuss about Macbeth and Crimes 
and Misdemeanors, and there are many possibilities 
for activities. One of the central activities, journal- 
keeping, promotes both reflection and discussion. I 
assign journal topics several times a week through- 
out our study of Shakespeare and Woody Allen. 
Some entries are written in class and some at home; 
some are based on the text of Macbeth, and some re- 
quire reading of supplementary articles I’ve found 
in current publications. These entries are designed 
to deal with issues of morality, ambition, con- 
science, personal responsibility, and God, all of 
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which are prominent in Macbeth and Crimes and 
Misdemeanors. Figure 2 contains a sampling of top- 
ics I assign for journal writing and follow-up dis- 
cussion. I keep all topics posted on my website for 
students who are absent, and I tell students to aim 
for at least a page of writing on each topic, a great 
way to encourage them to elaborate and defend 
their views. We usually end up with 15—20 entries, 
and at the end of the unit, I collect journals and 
grade them for completeness. 





FIGURE 2. Journal Topics 





1. Read the Time article “Ambition: Why Some 
People Are Most Likely to Succeed" (Kluger). 
Identify which person featured in the article you 
admire most, and explain why. (Some of the 
people featured are Bill Clinton, Martha Stewart, 
Tiger Woods, Donald Trump, and Condoleezza 
Rice.) 


2. Consider the relationship between Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth. Who is the boss in act 1 of the 
play? How can you tell? Cite specific lines. (This 
question can be asked after every act.) 


3. Review act 2, scene 3 of Macbeth. This scene is full 
of ironies and double meanings. Who is lying and 
who is telling the truth? How do you know? 


4. Read the Time essay entitled “Why They Really 
Run” (Kinsey). Consider Macbeth as well as the 
politicians discussed in the article (Hillary Clinton, 
Mitt Romney, Barack Obama, and John McCain) 
and respond to Michael Kinsey's contentions about 
ambition. 


5. Do you believe that people can get away with 
murder in our day and age? Explain your answer. 


6. Read the article by Dan Gottlieb on desire vs. 
devotion from The Philadelphia Inquirer. Which 
characters in Macbeth show desire? Which show 
devotion? Explain the difference as you see it. 


7. Answer the same question for the characters in 
Crimes and Misdemeanors. 


8. Name a character you sympathize with from 
Macbeth and explain why you sympathize with 
him or her. Do the same for Crimes and 
Misdemeanors. 


9. Consider both Macbeth and Judah. What should 
these characters do once they begin to feel regret 
for the terrible sin they have committed? 


10. Explore the pros and cons of the argument 
between Sol and May at the Seder in Crimes and 
Misdemeanors. Where do you stand? Can a 
person do evil deeds and be “home free" if he 
chooses to not be bothered by conscience? Or is 
there ultimate justice for the wicked? 
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Students share their views by volunteering to 
read their entries aloud or by summarizing them 
for the class. Lively discussions usually result. For 
instance, in response to journal entry 9, some stu- 
dents answer that the only path for Macbeth is to 
turn himself in and relinquish his crown. More stu- 
dents, however, believe this would be folly, and a 
few agree with Macbeth that he is in so deep he 
might as well just continue on his murderous path. 

In response to journal entry 10, students were 
divided. Kelsey, a thoughtful writer who carefully 
considers all sides of an issue, found herself reluc- 
tantly agreeing with May. She wrote, “Not every- 
one is wracked with guilt. People are capable of 
hurting each other. Millions of people have died in 
the name of God. May has the most logical view, 
and the truth is that Hitler killed all those people 
before being stopped.” Michelle agreed with May, 
writing, “The justice system isn’t perfect and many 
more crimes than we hear about go unpunished.” 
Mike, on the other hand, wasn’t so sure. He wrote, 
“Until I die, I can never tell whose view has more 
logic. I believe in Sol’s view for now because I see 
karma work in my life. But I may never tell if karma 
is real or just coincidence. For now I would like to 
believe that it is real and people get what they de- 
serve.” Through these journal entries, students can 
grapple with real questions about existence and 
morality. 

I also use T-charts to help students understand 
events in both works. One such chart appears in 
Figure 3. This chart asks students to characterize 
mistakes, wrongdoings, and sins in the film as ei- 
ther “crimes” or “misdemeanors.” We define the 
two terms and then examine various characters’ ac- 
tions. As the two plots of the movie demonstrate, 
we are all capable of misdemeanors in a figurative 
rather than a legal sense—from indiscretions such 
as lying and cheating to treating others with arro- 
gance and contempt. The story shows also that mis- 
demeanors can lead to crimes, as an extramarital 
affair leads to emotional suffering and eventually to 
blackmail and murder. Macbeth’s ambitions, secret 
longings, and ultimate inability to know important 
parts of his character lead to his downfall. Students 
learn that issues of morality and conscience tran- 
scend time and place—from medieval Scotland to 
contemporary New York. 
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FIGURE 3. Sample T-Chart 





Macbeth and Crimes and Misdemeanors 


Directions: Look up and record the definition of crime and the definition of misdemeanor. Then categorize on the 
chart below the mistakes, wrongdoings, and sins in the movie as either crimes or misdemeanors. 


Crime 


Misdemeanor 











Writing Projects 


There are many opportunities for writing assign- 
ments after viewing Crimes and Misdemeanors. The 
unit lends itself to comparison/contrast essays (Mac- 
beth and Judah, Lady Macbeth and Jack) as well as 
analysis papers on character, theme, or motif. An 
ambitious student could even compare and contrast 
the use of the motif of blood in Macbeth with that of 
eyes in Crimes and Misdemeanors. Figure 4 offers 
some writing projects involving just the film that 
are designed to engage students’ creativity, sharpen 





FIGURE 4. Writing Project: 
Crimes and Misdemeanors 





Choose one of the following topics and write two to 
three typed double-spaced pages. 


1. Be a moral lawyer who argues either in defense of or 
in condemnation of one of the characters in the 
movie. You may organize this into a five-paragraph 
style. Refer to specific facts, behaviors, and events in 
your argument. 


2. Be a psychiatrist who writes a report on one of the 
characters. Include name, age, occupation, and 
diagnosis. Make the analysis consistent with the 
characterization in the movie, and use details from 
the movie to support your argument. 


3. Write up divorce papers for a real or hypothetical 
marriage between two characters in Crimes and 
Misdemeanors. Begin with the charge (the one 
bringing the charges is the plaintiff and the one who 
is charged is the defendant). Write up several 
numbered points supporting the charge. Be sure that 
what you say is consistent with the characterizations 
in the movie. Also use specific details from the 
movie in your papers. 


their powers of persuasion, and involve them in the 
issues Allen explores. 

Many students chose the first topic. Some de- 
fended Dolores for her emotional blackmail of 
Judah. Some prosecuted Judah, or Cliff, for having 
an extramarital affair. Some even prosecuted an- 
other character, Cliff’s TV producer brother-in-law 
Lester, for his arrogance and obnoxiousness. This 
was an enjoyable assignment that drew on students’ 
creative, expository, and persuasive writing skills. 


Adding Match Point 


This year I chose to include Match Poznt in this unit as 
well. Unlike Crimes and Misdemeanors, which is rated 
PG-13, Match Point is rated R for “some sexuality.” 
The sexuality is not graphic, but there are steamy 
scenes that can be fast-forwarded without sacrificing 
much content. As I predicted, Match Point intrigued 
students even more, as it stars a sultry, vulnerable 
Scarlett Johansson and features a compelling perfor- 
mance by Jonathan Rhys Meyers, actors much more 
familiar to teenagers than Martin Landau, Claire 
Bloom, and Anjelica Huston of Crimes and 
Misdemeanors. 

Produced 17 years after Crimes and Misdemean- 
ors, Match Point builds on Allen’s concerns about 
morality and conscience. The plot loosely follows 
that of Crimes and Misdemeanors, as the protagonist 
Chris Wilton, an Irishman looking to fit into Lon- 
don high society, conducts a passionate affair with 
an aspiring American actress, Nola Rice, also an 
outsider in wealthy London social circles. When it 
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becomes clear that the exposure of this affair will 
ruin Chris’s marriage and comfortable life, he does 
away with his lover, as Judah 
did. Chris, however, does the 
deed himself. 

Again, this short sum- 
mary cannot do justice to the 


There are many 


complexity of Allen’s film. 
While March Point is grim, 
with none of the comic relief 
of Crimes and Misdemeanors, it 
examines many of the same 
questions. Here, through every 
aspect of the story, Allen as- 
serts a belief that life is based 


theme, or motif. mostly on luck. There are no 





theological discussions, as in 
Crimes and Misdemeanors, no lighthearted moments, 
no upstanding characters. There is an even heavier 
sense of injustice, as Chris’s act victimizes many 
more innocent people than Judah’s. Through a most 
improbable circumstance of chance, Chris gets away 
with his imperfect crime and is doomed to live with 
the consequences of his actions. We are left at the 
end contemplating the empty lives of the remain- 
ing characters, Chris Wilton’s wife, child, and in- 
laws, who seem stuck in a meaningless universe. 
The adults make incessant small talk with each 
other, blind to the truth about their relationships. 
The world of Match Point exemplifies the world 
Macbeth describes in his famous lines: actors play- 
ing on the stage of a world “full of sound and fury 
signifying nothing” (5.5.30—31). 

Match Point is fascinating from many points 
of view. It is rich in motifs and symbols, and its 
title refers to the luck involved in the match point 
of a tennis game. The film could serve as an intro- 
duction to opera, as it is scored by Allen with 
haunting arias from Verdi, Donizetti, Bizet, and 
others that are thematically connected to the plot 
and characters.’ The construction of this film, en- 
hanced by the music, elicits sympathy—but no 
admiration—from students for the two female 
characters—Chris’s wife Chloe and his lover Nola. 
Both Nola and Dolores (from Crimes and Misdemean- 
ors) are lonely, marginalized women whom no one 
misses when they’re gone. As for the protagonist 
Chris, many found him cold and calculating; others 
saw him as something of a victim as well. 


Concluding with Questions 


I knew that this unit hit home for many in my 
classes. On the final exam, I asked the following 
question: “Choose one work we have read or viewed 
this year that has had an impact on you. Explain 
why this piece was memorable to you and what life 
lessons you have taken away from it. Be sure to use 
specific examples and details from the literature or 
movie to illustrate your points.” I taught almost 70 
college-prep seniors this year. Some students wrote 
about Frankenstein, some wrote about the World 
War I poets, some wrote about Beowulf, and some 
even wrote about Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan.” But 
more than anything, students wrote about Macbeth, 
Crimes and Misdemeanors, and, to a lesser extent, 
Match Point. They wrote about their own struggles 
with right and wrong, conscience and consequences, 
God and morality, honesty and lying. One student 
explained how Macbeth’s inner turmoil reminded 
him of guilt he had experienced when he lied to his 
parents to cover up something he had done as a 
child. Another student vowed to live with integ- 
rity; the consequences of doing otherwise weren’t 
worth it, she thought. Such answers confirmed for 
me that Macbeth is indeed relevant to our students, 
and Woody Allen’s films are certainly worth exam- 
ining in English classes. Though there may be no 
clear answers to the large questions raised by the 
works discussed here, the value for students lies in 
asking and exploring them. @ 


Notes 


1. In fact, in this election year, I revised the project I 
documented in the November 2007 English Journal, an 
I-Search on heroism, to focus instead on leadership. Explor- 
ing the concept of leadership in an I-Search worked equally 
well for students. 

2. In reality the crime Macbeth commits, killing a 
king, wasn’t all that uncommon in the medieval setting of 
the play. Macbeth’s horror of his crime reflects the values of 
Shakespeare's time, however, the “early modern age,” accord- 
ing to Isaac Asimov (164). Killing a king was indeed a hei- 
nous crime to Shakespeare’s audience and particularly to 
King James I, who would have been watching Macbeth, and 
whose mother, Mary, Queen of Scots, had been executed. 

3. Opera underscores every major scene in the movie. 
Particularly noteworthy are the historic recordings of tenor 
Enrico Caruso and also the operatic accompaniment of the 
murder scene, which is the act 2 duet between Othello and 
Tago from Verdi’s Orello. Allen features classical music 
prominently in Crimes and Misdemeanors also. The powerful 
accompaniment to the scene in which Dolores is murdered 
is Schubert’s G major String Quartet. 
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Introduce your Shakespeare unit with connections between contemporary and Renaissance texts with “All's Well 
That Sells Well: A Creative Introduction to Shakespeare.” Students compare attending a performance at The Globe 
Theatre in Elizabethan London to attending a contemporary play or a movie at a local theater. Students then work 
collaboratively in small groups to create a commercial advertisement geared toward an Elizabethan audience to pro- 
mote one of today’s products or conveniences. http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=1120 





Literacy Coaching Clearinghouse: 
Call for Briefs and Tools 


Would you like to write a brief for the Literacy Coaching Clearinghouse (LCC), a joint effort of NCTE and 
IRA? The LCC is soliciting manuscripts that will be peer-reviewed by members of the LCC Literacy Council 
for potential publication on the LCC website. Deadlines for submission of drafts are February 15, 2009, and 
May 15, 2009. 

The LCC Literacy Council hopes to greatly broaden and expand working coaches’ voices and participa- 
tion in the LCC through this effort. We hope that researchers will consider writing briefs as a way to quickly 
disseminate findings and begin to impact instructional practice. Briefs on all topics related to literacy/read- 
ing and instructional coaching are welcomed. 

The LCC also hopes that researchers will consider publishing observation tools that they have devel- 
oped. Such tools can be valuable resources for other research, program evaluation, and development of indi- 
vidual coaching skills. Tools on all topics related to literacy/reading and instructional coaching are welcomed. 
Specific examples of tools that would be helpful to other coaches are quality tools used to document one’s 
work as a coach, guides for observation of instruction, rubrics for observing instruction, and so on. 

For more information, including examples of LCC Briefs, please see http://www.literacycoaching 


online.org/briefs. 
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Literature from the 
Modern Middle East: 


Making a Living 
Connection 


Webb and his students 
recommend contemporary 
Middle Eastern texts and 
other resources that will 
help American students 
learn more about this 
important part of the 


world. 








hile our country is deeply involved 

in the Middle East, most Ameri- 

cans, including our students, lack 

knowledge about the region.’ Yet 
from Afghanistan to Palestine, from Morocco to 
Iraq, there is a vibrant and exciting literature by 
living authors that can bring the diverse experi- 
ences and perspectives of this vital part of the world 
to our classes. My students have found contempo- 
rary Middle Eastern literature to replace stereo- 
types, transform worldviews, develop personal 
connections, humanize Islam and Muslim people, 
and learn about Arabs, Turks, Kurds, Persians, and 
Pushtans. Readings from a class I recently taught 
included many authors from the Middle East, two 
of them Nobel Prize laureates. Some of the works, 
such as Kite Runner by Khaled Hosseini, are already 
well known. Many others, such as Men in the Sun by 
Ghassan Kanafani, are gems waiting to be discov- 
ered. The class also encompassed contemporary 
films, video casts, speakers, and online resources—a 
variety of possibilities that any secondary teacher 
can draw on. I offer resources, ideas, and strategies 
that other English teachers can use to integrate 
Middle Eastern literature into their classes. 

Several times a week my students and I wrote 
blogs responding to our reading and continuing 
our discussion about the Middle East. Students 
were able to create their blogs for free in just a few 
minutes on Blogger.com, and as the semester pro- 
gressed they were able to develop and personalize 
them, changing styles and font, adding links, im- 
ages, and video clips. All of our blogs were linked 
together via a “blog roll” listing class sites, and stu- 
dents and I could comment on each others’ post- 
ings. As we did background research on texts we 


were reading, we were able to post links on our 
blogs that everyone could follow. 


Connecting with Characters 


The Middle East is such a large, diverse, and his- 
torically complex region, it is hard to know where 
to start. My suggestion is to begin with literature 
addressing the Israeli/Palestinian crisis—it is cen- 
tral to the conflicts in the region and offers stu- 
dents important opportunities for rethinking 
preconceptions about Arabic people. Perhaps the 
most important novel that my students read was 
Wild Thorns by Sahar Khalifeh, according to Arab- 
WorldBooks.com, “the foremost Palestinian novel- 
ist, widely acclaimed for being the first feminist 
Palestinian writer, and for her ‘sensitive, economi- 
cal and lucid’ style.” Wild Thorns captures Palestin- 
ian life in the West Bank under Israeli occupation 
and it is an ideal text to introduce American young 
people to a living Middle Eastern writer (grades 
10-12). 

Wild Thorns takes place in the town of Nablus 
and focuses om the Karmi family, whose members 
have diverse experiences and viewpoints. There is 
Adil, seeking moderation and commuting against 
his father’s wishes across the border to work at a con- 
struction site in Israel, and his beautiful sister Nuwar 
secretly in love with a revolutionary. There is also 
Adil’s brother Basil, a teenager who throws stones at 
Israeli soldiers and ends up in prison, and his cousin 
Usama, a sensitive boy who left the West Bank to 
work in the Gulf States but has returned determined 
to become a resistance fighter. The book portrays the 
challenges of everyday life in Palestine: unemploy- 
ment, military domination, travel through check- 
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points, and the exodus of educated people. My 
students reacted on their blogs: 


I like the contrast between Adil and Usama: the 
difference in their opinions and ideals and how each 
thinks the other goes about fighting the occupation 
by the wrong means. Usama was a poet as a boy, he 
dies a poet, and in between he seems to have tried to 
convince himself he was another person, one with- 
out dreams and feelings. Adil was, I think, my 
favorite. He seemed at times to see past the propa- 
ganda of both the Jews and the Arabs. He was 
caught in the middle and trying to accomplish what 
he could and still maintain some understanding 
and dignity. . . . They are all just people grieving 
and struggling in a difficult time.—Diane Hall 


One of the most significant parts of Wild Thorns, 
in my opinion, was the scene where Basil is 
arrested. There are children flooding the streets, 
yelling and laughing at the Jewish soldiers. They 
are screaming in protest to show their disgust at 
the occupation. . 
cence left in Palestine, even the children are get- 
ting arrested. When Basil is taken off, his father is 


. . There is absolutely no inno- 


cold and shows no remorse or sadness that his son 
is in jail. He merely says, “But what came over the 
boy? Does he think he can free Palestine all by 
himself?” (Khalifeh 106).—Molly Grube 


One thing I found very intriguing as I finished up 
Wild Thorns was the passion and love that several 
of the characters had for their country. Basil, for 
instance, illustrates a typical young man who is 
willing to do anything for his country. He gathers 
with his friends at the local cafe to discuss the pol- 
itics and even risks going to prison to stand up for 
his beliefs. He quickly realizes, though, how much 
he doesn’t understand and how naive he actually 
is. A lot of parallels can be drawn to American 
youth, and their response to the 9/11 attacks.— 
Heather Winowiecki 


Notice how the students explore characters. 
Developing personal connections between students 
and characters was a strong starting point for cross- 
ing the large cultural distances between the United 
States and the Middle East. Teachers can draw on 
personal connections to foster more comprehensive 
understanding. In this regard, Heather’s comments 
turned out to be especially productive. Many stu- 
dents know people fighting in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan. Making reference to Khalifeh’s Wild Thorns, 
Heather’s post connects American young people 
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after 9/11 and rebelling young Palestinians in the 
West Bank. As we discussed in class, these Palestin- 
ians may be the people that, without reading this 
novel, my students would likely have thought of as 
“terrorists.” Identifying with characters from con- 
temporary literature by a living Middle Eastern 
writer was transforming their understanding and 
building a bridge between American and Palestin- 
ian experiences. 


Additional Resources 
to Understand Context 


Reading contemporary Middle Eastern literature calls 
for bringing in additional resources. Rather than a 
background lecture before beginning the novel, I 
found that learning about the context after connect- 
ing to the characters was more effective. Reading 
Wild Thorns \ed students to 
want to know more, to be 
updated on the most recent 
happenings in the Palestine/ 
Israeli situation. President 
Jimmy Carter’s book Pales- 
tine: Peace Not Apartheid had 
been recently published and 
provided back- 
ground information. Indi- 
vidual chapters could be 
easily excerpted. Dan Brim 
blogged, 


Developing personal 
connections between 


for crossing the large 


valuable 
Middle East. Teachers 
can draw on personal 
connections to foster 


more comprehensive 
I used to think that it 
was a matter of “good 
vs. evil” in the Middle 
East when I was growing up. After reading Jimmy 
Carter’s book, I see that things are hardly so black 





understanding. 


and white. The historical chronology in the first 
ten pages of this book painted a very clear picture 
for the points being made within the book. 


Perhaps the most disturbing thing Carter de- 
scribes is the separation wall being built by Israel in 
and around the West Bank and Gaza Strip. As Linda 
Cross shared, 


The wall constructed around the West Bank area 
is really unfair to so many. Built right along the 
border all the way around the West Bank, it 
divides peoples’ homes from their lands. There is 
even a church where many Palestinian Christians 
have worshipped for years that is cut off from the 


students and characters 
was a strong starting point 


cultural distances between 
the United States and the 
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While novels and Internet 


resources provide rich 
resources for cross- 
cultural studies, shorter 


effective and may be 
easier to fit into the 
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people it serves. The church is on one side of the 
wall and the worshippers are on the other side. 


Other resources that were influential to stu- 
dents’ understanding of the wall—and the reaction 
of Palestinian young people to it—were powerful 
video clips that I found on YouTube and that we 
watched and discussed in class. The first clip we 
watched, “Israeli Apartheid Wall” (1-28-06), makes 
the wall real, as a person simply walks along it, ob- 
serving graffiti, trying to find “a view toward 
peace,” and wondering “Is there anybody out there?” 
(www.youtube.com/watch?v=rSgkxbHBdII). The 
second YouTube clip we studied was a five-minute 
trailer about a film called Slingshot Hip Hop shown 
at the 2008 Sundance Film Festival. In the clip, 
Palestinian teenagers in Gaza, Akka, Tel Aviv, a 
West Bank refugee camp, and the Israeli town of 
Lid use rap music to describe their situation (www 
.youtube.com/watch?v=1rdS8zNp3ow). Created by 
the “Palestinian Lyrical Front,” 
the clip shows teenagers ex- 
cited about rapping on stage 
for the first time. It depicts 
Arab teen girls in tank tops 
and baseball caps talking 
about how it was difficult for 
some Muslims to accept them 


works can also be 


as rappers but that “they won’t 
stop for anyone.” A young 


curriculum. 
man walks along the street 





and is detained by an Israeli 
police officer. Two teenagers point to their high 
school and describe how the library was removed 
and replaced by a police station inside the school. 
We watched this short YouTube clip twice and dis- 
cussed the way the Israeli wall was affecting Pales- 
tinian lives, how the young people were responding, 
and how American rap music, originally expressing 
oppressed urban life in our country, has become a 
universal medium. These teenage Palestinian rap- 
pers were making an immediate and powerful im- 
pression on the students in my class. 


Short Stories, Graphic Novels, 
and YA Literature 


While novels and Internet resources provide rich 
resources for cross-cultural studies, shorter works 
can also be effective and may be easier to fit into the 


curriculum. Our understanding was enriched by 
contemporary Palestinian short stories. Although 
not likely to be found in a standardized textbook, 
these stories are easy to add to your course. The 
evocative four-page story “Stealing Away, We Re- 
turned,” by Rasmi Abu Ali, captures the experience 
of Palestinians sneaking back to their homes and 
olive groves after having been forced to leave (grades 
6-12). My students responded positively to “Norma 
and the Snowman” by Yehia Yakhlaf, a story de- 
scribing a university student who decides to join a 
group of Palestinian fighters (grades 10-12). Both 
stories are found in A Land of Stone and Thyme: An 
Anthology of Palestinian Short Stories (Elmessiri and 
Elmessiri). 

Many of the stories we read were from the col- 
lection Men in the Sun by Ghassan Kanafani—a 
writer who emerged as the students’ favorite. Ka- 
nafani’s stories often concern the experience of Pal- 
estinian refugees and the long (60-page) title story 
is a disturbing tale of four Palestinian refugees seek- 
ing work in Kuwait. I won’t give away the powerful 
ending, but Frankie and Dan were compelled to 
comment: 


“Men In The Sun” gave me a whole new perspec- 
tive of the world. This story’s ending has left me 
in shock, and I feel as though there is this void 
that the story left empty on purpose. I really liked 
how the story gave all of its characters life through 
their memories. . . . The characters made you feel 
their struggle and understand their reasons so well 
that I really did feel sad for them by the end, even 
Abul Khaizuran.—Frankie Velazquez 


I'm sure I wasn’t the only person to sit down and 
read this in an hour because I couldn’t stop read- 
ing about halfway through it. Though the idea of 
smuggling workers and being utterly and totally 
poor in a barren land may be foreign to most of us 
in this class, the story was quite exciting, and it 
ended quickly and abruptly, with an echo in the 
dark desert nighttime sky.—Dan Brim 


Kanafani’s other stories are also powerful, and 
students found “Tales of Sad Oranges” and “Letter 
from Gaza” especially meaningful (grades 7-12). 

Unlike the other Middle Eastern writers I 
refer to, Ghassan Kanafani is now dead; he might 
be still living, if he had not been killed by a car 
bomb in Lebanon when he was 36 years old and had 
young children. His niece was killed with him. Ac- 
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cording to Wikipedia, Mossad, Israel's intelligence 
agency, has claimed responsibility for their deaths. 
Reading Middle Eastern authors will likely lead 
students to inquire about their lives, to understand 
a different world through the reader-author connec- 
tion. Students inspired by Kanafani’s writing will 
want to see Steven Spielberg’s 2005 film, Munich, 
which explores the actions of Mossad at the time of 
Kanafani’s killing. Nominated for five Academy 
Awards, including Best Picture, Munich offers one 
background to Kanafani’s short stories. 

Another engaging resource that will provide 
students with historical context is the graphic novel 
Palestine by Joe Sacco. Based on his visits in 1991 
and 1992, Sacco’s illustrations capture the destitu- 
tion of the West Bank, Gaza, and refugee camps in a 
way that is still relevant and provides backdrop for 
works of Palestinian literature. This “comic journal- 
ism” is full of interviews with Palestinians and in- 
cludes flashbacks to important historical events. 

For younger students, grades 6-9, a good 
choice for learning about Palestinians is Naomi Shi- 
hab Nye’s young adult novel Habibi. Nye is a re- 
spected Arab American poet I have heard speak at 
NCTE Annual Conventions. Habibi makes it possi- 
ble for American teenagers to understand Palestinian 
life since the story is told from the point of view of 
Liyana, a girl from St. Louis with an American 
mother and Palestinian father. When she is 14, Li- 
yana’s family moves to Jerusalem and she learns first- 
hand about her Palestinian relatives and their 
relationship with Israel. In a Romeo and Juliet twist, 
Liyana falls in love with Omer, a Jewish boy. (This 
YA novel is a good pairing for Shakespeare’s classic.) 
Another book for younger readers is Samir and Yona- 
tan by Daniella Carmi. Samir, a Palestinian boy who 
breaks his leg, finds himself in an Israeli hospital 
where he finds surprising friends. His memories give 
vivid depiction of life in the occupied territories. 


Broadening Perspectives 


After focusing on Palestinian literature, students 
were able to extend to a wide range of wonderful 
works for middle school and high school students 
by living authors from Egypt, Turkey, Iran, Af- 
ghanistan, and Morocco. Though there isn’t space 
here to address all of these works and countries, see 
Appendix 1 for the titles, students’ comments on 
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the texts, and recommended grade levels. Themes 
of these texts include family life, Islam and women, 
the impact of war, education, wealth and poverty, 
class and ethnic differences, the relation of East and 
West, and so on. Using literature circles allowed 
students to bring a wide 
range of texts to class dis- 
cussion (for more on this 
method, see Daniels). 
Given the war and 
American occupation, ex- 
amining the situation in 


go beyond individual 
classes to school or 


contemporary Iraq is a nat- | For example, in 


ural and relevant part of 
reading Middle Eastern lit- 
erature. Of course there is a 
deluge of information on 
Iraq, most of it emphasiz- 
ing the perspective or expe- 
rience of Americans. To 
explore Iraqi perspectives, 
teachers and students can 
look at the new collection of short works in the 2008 
anthology Contemporary Iraqi Fiction edited by Sha- 
kir Mustafa. Younger students may find inspiring 
Thura’s Diary: My Life in Wartime Iraq. A nonfiction 
work, City of Widows: An Iraqi Woman's Account of 
War and Resistance by Haifa Zangana, offers a more 
mature perspective we don’t often hear. Blogs have 
also been a vital way for ordinary Iraqis to express 
their perceptions of the occupation, and two books 
published from blogs and written under pseud- 
onyms are high interest, educational, and appealing 
to students: Salam Pax: The Clandestine Diary of an 
Ordinary Iraqi (by Salam Pax) and Baghdad Burning: 
Girl Blog from Iraq (by Riverbend). All of these 
works can be excerpted for class reading and discus- 





from 7-12. 


sion. I shared with students a powerful series of You- 
Tube clips titled “Iraq Five Years Later’ that 
examines contemporary life in Iraq, the effects of the 
surge, and how Americans are perceived in ways that 
go well beyond typical American news reports 
(http://www. youtube.com/watch?v=ycJLL65dh60). 
Incorporating literature from the Middle East 
can go beyond individual classes to school or dis- 
trictwide initiatives. For example, in Parchment, 
Michigan, the school districts’ English teachers are 
considering including at least one Middle Eastern 
literary work at each grade level from 7-12. 


Incorporating literature 
from the Middle East can 


districtwide initiatives. 


Parchment, Michigan, the 
school districts’ English 
teachers are considering 
including at least one 
Middle Eastern literary 
work at each grade level 
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~ CONTEMPORARY MIDDLE EASTERN TEXTS 


Under the Persimmon Tree by Suzanne Fisher 
Staples, grades 7-9 


A contemporary work set in Afghanistan at the time 
of the American invasion after 9/11. Staples, not from 
the Middle East, is American and was the UPI bureau 
chief in South Asia, where she covered Pakistan and 
Afghanistan and she led a US AID literacy develop- 
ment project in the Cholistan desert (described in her 
first YA novel, Shabanu Daughter of the Wind); she is 
well informed. This appealing book will help students 
understand the Afghan war and the ongoing impact 
of the American invasion. 


We begin in the small village of Golestan, Northern 
Afghanistan, in October of 2001, mere weeks after the 
9/11 terrorist attacks. The Taliban are passing through 
the Kunduz hills and creates conflict for a small farming 
family. . . . The images conjured in this book of the vio- 
lence and terrorism of the Taliban are real and disturb- 
ing, but instead of the American point of view, we are 
able to get some insight from the other side of the 
playing field. Why were American bombs falling on 
innocent people and villages in Afghanistan?—Sara 
Keeler 


The Day the Leader Was Killed by Naguib 
Mahfouz, grades 11-12 


One of the best known Middle Eastern authors, the 
Egyptian Naguib Mahfouz won the Nobel Prize for lit- 
erature in 1988 and died in 2006. The Day the Leader 
Was Killed (103 pages) addresses questions facing 
young people from different points of view regarding 
living with their parents, finding employment, and 
marriage—all topics that will resonate with high 
school juniors and seniors. 


The book takes place in Cairo, the capital city of Egypt. 
A middle-class family facing harsh times narrates this 
story. There is Muhtashimi Zayed, the grandfather, and 
Elwan his grandson who at the moment is facing some 
difficult decisions in his life and hopes he chooses the 
right path.—Ryan Kijewski 


A Thousand Splendid Suns and The Kite Runner by 
Khaled Hosseini, grades 10-12 


Students will love both of these best-selling novels 
about Afghanistan. To learn about the country, A 
Thousand Splendid Suns is better—it ends soon after 
the American-led attack against the Taliban. Both 
novels contain some disturbing passages. After read- 
ing either novel students should learn more about 
America's role in the “covert” war against the socialist 
government and about the most current situation in 
the country. Hosseini is raising funds to support the 
desperate children in Afghanistan—supporting this 
effort would make a good class project. 


This book [The Kite Runner] is, so far, beyond fantastic, 
and is quickly becoming one of my favorites. If I'm in 
another class, I'm thinking about this book—if I'm 








hanging out with my friends, | catch myself wondering 
what's going to happen next.—Dan Brim 


A Thousand Splendid Suns was a gripping story and | 
connected with this novel even more than The Kite 
Runner because women's rights are so important and it 
gave more perspective on modern Afghanistan history 
and politics than The Kite Runner.—Jennifer Barns 


Persepolis I by Marjane Satrapi, grades 10-12 


This graphic novel set in Iran was made into a film in 
2007. The second volume addresses some mature 
topics better suited to older students. The narrator is 
from an intellectual, privileged family in the capital 
city—it would be interesting for students to search the 
Web to learn more about the Iranian revolution and 
fill in other perspectives. 


A woman from Iran has taken a form that is not native 
to her country, and used it to tell parts of her life. She 
tells it with humor and conviction, and while being sen- 
sitive to all aspects as far as | can tell, she still lays the 
bald truth out there. For that, | admire her.—Patricia 
Schultz 


I've read graphic novels before, and this has to be one 
of the best I've ever read! Marjane Satrapi lived in Iran 
during the cultural revolution in the seventies, and the 
book is from her perspective as a young child. There is 
a very sad part in the first book where her uncle says 
goodbye to her for the last time as he is going to be 
executed.—Frankie Valezquez 


Dreams of Trespass by Fatima Mernissi, 
grades 9-12 


Fatima Mernissi is a well-known sociologist and femi- 
nist in Morocco. Her memoir of a childhood during 
the 1940s explores women growing up in a traditional 
Muslim household, crossing boundaries, and develop- 
ing solidarity. 


Mernissi was constantly questioning the people around 
her. She wanted to know why the women were con- 
fined to the home while the men were allowed to go 
about town as they pleased. Mernissi's mother was def- 
initely the strongest woman (or maybe even the stron- 
gest person altogether) that | have read about.—Molly 
Grube 


The White Castle by Orhan Pamuk, grades 11-12 


The Turkish novelist Orhan Pamuk won the Nobel 
Prize for literature in 2006. His writing often addresses 
contact between East and West, traditional and mod- 
ern. The White Castle is one of his shorter and more 
accessible works. 


This book was solidly the best read I've had in the last 
year at least. . . . [I]t is extremely interesting to see how 
two people from very different backgrounds might 
have so much in common with one another that their 
differing cultural identities cannot mask their 
similarities —lan Magee 
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Woman at Point Zero by Nawal El Saadawi, 
grades 11-12 


Nawal El Saadawi is an Egyptian feminist writer and 
physician, and this disturbing short novel examines 
the oppression of poor women in that country. 


Firdaus has lived a truly unfortunate life. She was 
beaten and neglected by her parents and sexually 
abused by friends and relatives before she even finished 
high school. Married to a cruel man, she flees and turns 
to prostitution as a means of survival. It was very pow- 
erful and | would recommend it to anyone looking for a 
book that shows the struggles that some impoverished 
women face in the modern Middle East —Heather 
Winowiecki 


Zaat by Son’allah Ibrahim, grade 12 


Son’allah Ibrahim is a popular nationalist writer from 
Egypt, imprisoned at one point for his political views. 


Zaat is the name of a typical middle class Egyptian 
woman. The chapters alternate between her everyday 
life and the headlines of the Egyptian newspaper that 
she works for. Many of these newspaper events deal 
with Egyptian politics in the late 1980's and early 
1990's. The chapters dealing with Zaat's life jump from 
event to event. If this isn't a story that flows, it is still 
well written and extremely interesting. Not the easiest, 
but definitely a good read_—Heather Winowiecki 


Additional recommended Middle Eastern literature 
for secondary students 


An Apartment Called Freedom by Ghazi Algosaibi 
tells the story of Saudi Arabian young men living as 
students in England. 


Aunt Safiyya and the Monastery by Bahaa’ Taher 
explores village life in Egypt and tensions between 
violence and peace. 


Autumn Equinox by Jabbur Duwayhi narrates the 
experience of a young man returning to his Lebanese 
village after studying in America. 


The Bleeding of the Stone by Yusuf Al-Quaid 
describes the encounter between a Bedouin young 
man in the desert in the south of Libya and two for- 
eign hunters. 
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Daughter of Damascus by Siham Tergeman is collec- 
tion of related stories about growing up in Syria. 


Fate of a Cockroach and Other Plays by Tawfiq Al- 
Hakim is the most popular work by Egypt's leading 
playwright. 


Fragments of Memory is about a poor family in the 
north of Syria under the French mandate. 


Girls of Riyadh by Rajaa Alsanea is written in the form 
of emails between four young women in Saudi Arabia 
about contemporary life in that country. 


Last Chapter by Leila Abouzeid tells the story of a 
young woman high school student in Morocco who 
wonders if it is OK to be single. 


Memed, My Hawk by Yashar Kemal is one of the great 
novels of modern Turkey and addresses the struggle of 
a young man against a powerful rural landlord. 


Memory in the Flesh is the first novel written by an 

Algerian woman, Ahlan Mosteghanemi; it treats the 
Algerian struggle for independence from France and 
disappointments of the independence era. 


Only in London by Hanan Al-Shaykh follows four air- 
plane passengers from Lebanon, Morocco, Iraq, and 
England as their lives interweave in London. 


The Other Place by Ibrahim Abdel Meguid describes 
the experience of a middle class Egyptian living in one 
of the oil-rich states of the Persian Gulf. 


The Square Moon by Ghada Sammatn is a collection of 
unusual short stories with gothic dimensions and sur- 
prise endings set in Lebanon. 


War in the Land of Egypt by Yusuf Al-Qaid, Yusuf tells 
the story of a young man from the village sold into 
the Egyptian army to take the place of the son of a 
wealthy man. 


West of the Jordon by Laila Halaby portrays the com- 
ing to age of four young Arabic women in Jordan, 
Palestine, and the United States. 


Zayni Barakat by Gamal Al-Ghitani is an historical 
novel set in Cairo at the time of the arrival of the 
Ottoman Empire. 











Addressing Stereotypes 
by Reading Living Authors 


There are so many images in the news, in contem- 
porary film, in video games, and online that distort 
the lives and realities of Middle Eastern people; 
thus, reading literature from living authors in the 
Middle East calls for teachers to help students care- 


fully think about stereotypes. An important way to 
consider these stereotypes is to have students dis- 
cuss the documentary film Reel Bad Arabs (available 
in its entirety on DVD or in portions on YouTube, 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=ewaox9UAGNE) and 
explore the degrading images of Arabs as bandits, 
sheikhs, and terrorists found in Hollywood films 
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literature, learning about 
the culture and history, 
and thinking critically 
about the representations 
of Middle Eastern people 
helped us become more 
savvy viewers. Often 


online research about the 
film and its portrayals. 


after seeing a film we 
were motivated to do 
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students have likely seen including Aladdin, Raiders 
of the Lost Ark, True Lies, Back to the Future, and so 
on. Of course there are many contemporary films 
addressing a wide range of issues in the Middle 
East—many that my students had seen or were 
watching on their own as the 
course progressed. Reading 
Middle 
learning about the culture and 
history, and thinking critically 
about the representations of 
Middle Eastern people helped 
us become more savvy view- 
ers. Often after seeing a film 
we were motivated to do on- 


Eastern literature, 


line research about the film 
and its portrayals. Middle 
Eastern literature by living 
authors inspires us to seek cul- 
tural, historical, and political 
background information. That 
information may challenge our stereotypes and 
closely held ideas about the past and present role of 
the United States in the region. 





Inviting Speakers and Visiting Mosques 


Another powerful way to examine stereotypes is to 
bring in outside speakers. There are people from the 
Middle East or with significant experience in the re- 
gion living in all parts of our country, and they are 
often open to visiting classrooms. I invited a woman 
from Egypt who had only been in the United States 
for a few weeks to visit my class. Students were sur- 
prised that she wore jeans and spoke contemporary 
idiomatic English—she broke stereotypes and in- 
spired discussion and reading about Islamic women. 
A Turkish man showed the students slides of modern 
Istanbul and a film clip about Turkish rock music. A 
Zionist defended Israel’s treatment of Palestinians. 
An Iranian discussed his perspective on his country 
being described by American leaders as part of the 
“Axis of Evil.” A Jordanian described two different 
schools he had attended in Jordan, one in the city 
where the female students wore jeans and short skirts 
and one in the countryside where women predomi- 
nately wore burgas. An organizer of Iraq war protests 
in our community lectured students on how the 


American invasion violated international law. A team 
of three American soldiers with extensive on-duty 
experience in Iraq and Kuwait talked about the psy- 
chological impact of these wars on American troops. 

It is easy to find speakers who might come to 
your class, and mosques, Islamic centers, and Is- 
lamic schools that your students might visit—just 
go to http://www.IslamicFinder.org and put in your 
zip code. 

I was able to arrange for my class to visit a 
mosque in our town. Students read selections of the 
Koran recommended by the Imam and were sur- 
prised to see that these selections were about Jesus 
and Mary. We removed our shoes in the mosque, 
learned about Islamic rituals of prayer, and were in- 
vited to ask any questions. We experienced a warm 
hospitality and were treated with Middle Eastern 
deserts of honey, nuts, and filo pastry. We talked 
with a young man who was the mosque’s 
“Hafez”—he had the entire Koran committed to 
memory in Arabic and shared some of it with us. 
Not only had none of my Michigan students ever 
been to a mosque, but none had ever had a conver- 
sation with an Islamic person. Like the literature, 
video clips, and speakers, the visit and conversa- 
tions were eye opening. 

An important area that my class did not ad- 
dress is the growing literature by Islamic Americans 
or Americans of Middle Eastern background or de- 
scent. Many schools have students with this back- 
ground—clearly we need to learn how to support 
them, especially in a post-9/11 world. In such 
schools, community members and parents may be 
particularly valuable resources as classroom speakers. 


Connecting Middle Eastern 
Literature to the Canon 


The respected Palestinian American literary scholar 
Edward Said, who died of cancer in 2003, has writ- 
ten about “Orientalism,” the stereotyping of Mid- 
dle Eastern people tied to the European and 
American interests in the region. I started our class 
by looking at some of the historically early repre- 
sentations of the Middle East in classic European 
and British literature. 

We read authors and texts frequently in the 
secondary curriculum but that are often not put into 
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dialogue with Middle Eastern writing. We found 
classic works available for free online, and, using 
Wikipedia, students gained some background about 
the enormous Arab and Ottoman empires that arose 
in the Middle East and that were centers of learning 
during the European “Middle Ages.” We began our 
literary reading with the interesting ninth story 
from the tenth day of Boccaccio’s The Decameron 
(1350 AD) that tells about the visit of Saladin, 
leader of the Muslim armies during the Crusades. 
Saladin comes to Italy in disguise and is offered gen- 
erous hospitality by an Italian lord who, later, dur- 
ing a crusade, finds himself Saladin’s prisoner (http:// 
www.stg.brown.edu/projects/decameron/eng 
DecIndex.php). When Saladin discovers the pris- 
oner is his former host, he treats him royally and has 
his magicians fly him home overnight so he can be 
with his wife. In contrast to this “positive” romanti- 
cized depiction, we read the first part of Chaucer's 
“Man of Laws Tale” (Il. 1-380), the story of Con- 
stance, a European girl who marries the sultan of 
Syria, converts him to Christianity, and then escapes 
his death and a massacre of his court led 
by her mother-in-law (http://www.canterburytales 
.org/canterbury_tales.html). We also looked at the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, Coleridge’s “Kubla 
Khan,” and Shelley’s sonnet “Ozymandias.” The 
mysterious, violent, lustful, and deceptive stereo- 
types we also explored in some of the tales from the 
Arabian Nights, and, most extensively, in Shake- 
speare’s Othello. 

Sometimes the best starting point for incor- 
porating living writers into the curriculum is to 
connect them to classic writers and works. In his 
essay “Turning Turk in Othello,” Daniel Vitkus ex- 
plains that some of the same ignorance that leads to 
stereotyping today was present at the time of Shake- 
speare—the English frequently confused and con- 
flated terms as different as Turk and Moor, linking 
Muhammad and the Pope as devilish enemies to 
good Protestant Christians. The Renaissance was a 
time of warfare as well as economic and ideological 
competition between Europe and the Islamic world. 
One of my students, Diane Hall, wrote a paper ar- 
guing that by the end of the play, “Othello pos- 
sesses characteristics that were [stereotypically] 
attributed to Muhammad. He is lustful, violent, 
angry, and delusional.” Drawing on Vitkus, Diane 
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claimed that “The play Othello does in some sense 
portray Islamic culture; however, it functions on a 
larger level to warn the au- 
dience about the dangers of 
conversion. . . . These con- 
versions are the result of 
subtle actions and words 
that eventually so envelop 
the victims that they can- 
not see clearly and cannot 
perceive the consequences 
of their actions.” Fore- 
grounding the Middle East 


zip code. 
as a theme led students to if 





new perspectives on Chau- 

cer and Shakespeare, on Coleridge and Shelley, and 
also allowed us to recognize the repetition and 
transformation of stereotypes through time. 


Conclusion 


I admit that I decided to focus my literature class in 
the way I did because the current situation in the 
Middle East concerns me. Some studies claim that 
more than a million Iraqis have been killed as a re- 
sult of the American invasion, and no resolution to 
the conflict appears in sight. Students can no longer 
remember when America was not at war in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. Some of my students, their family 
members, and friends serve, or will serve, in the re- 
gion. While I always think we should try to find 
ways to make the literary works we teach relevant, I 
believe that at the present time it is imperative to 
help Americans, our students and ourselves, better 
understand the Middle East. There is no more en- 
gaging or effective starting point than to bring 
writing of contemporary living Middle Eastern au- 
thors into our classes. GH 


Notes 


1. The author expresses his thanks to the many peo- 
ple who helped with this article, including his students and 
his friends Mustafa Mughazi, Mustafa Mirzeler, Jahan Agh- 
dai, and Zaydun Al-Shara. 

2. Student blogs have been significantly edited for 
clarity and length, but we have preserved the authors’ inten- 
tions. The original student blogs may be found at Oriental- 
Interpretations.blogspot.com or AllenWebb.net. (For more 
information on the Internet, blogging, and teaching litera- 
ture see my book Literature and the Web: Reading and Respond- 
ing with New Technologies, written with Robert Rozema.) 
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Customize literature circle roles as you bring contemporary writing about the Middle East into the classroom with 
“Young Adult Literature about the Middle East: Cultural Response Literature Circles.” Adapted from Sheryl Finkle 
and Tamara Lilly's NCTE book Middle Ground: Exploring Selected Literature from and about the Middle East, the 
lesson places students in roles that challenge stereotypes, broaden world perspectives, and build shared cultural 
understandings. http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=1136 
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Call For Proposals: 
NCTE Theory and Research into Practice (TRIP) Book Series 


The NCTE Books Program invites proposals for its TRIP series (Theory and Research into Practice). These 
books are single-authored and focus on a single topic, targeting a specified educational level (elementary, 
middle, or secondary). Each book will offer the following: solid theoretical foundation in a given subject area 
within English language arts; exposure to the pertinent research in that area; practice-oriented models de- 
signed to stimulate theory-based application in the reader’s own classroom. The series has an extremely wide 
range of subject matter; past titles include Creative Approaches to Sentence Combining, Unlocking Shakespeare's 
Language, and Enhancing Aesthetic Reading and Response. For detailed submission guidelines, please visit the 
NCTE Web site at http://www.ncte.org/write/books/. Proposals to be considered for the TRIP series should 
include a short review of the theory and research, as well as examples of classroom practices that can be 
adapted to the teaching level specified. Send proposals to 
Acquisitions Editor, NCTE, 1111 W. Kenyon Road, Urbana, IL 61801-1096. 








Middle Ground 


Exploring Selected Literature from and about the Middle East 
Sheryl! L. Finkle and Tamara J. Lilly 


For years, literature from and about the Middle East has largely been missing from middle 
and high school curricula. Changing demographics and global citizenship necessitate a 
better understanding of Middle Eastern history, culture, and literature. 
Recognizing this need, veteran teachers Sheryl L. Finkle and Tamara J. Lilly offer a com- 
prehensive review of the theory and practice of teaching Middle Eastern literature. In this book, they: 
e Review principles of multicultural/cross-cultural pedagogy 
e Describe principles for selecting quality texts and explain the importance of teaching both contemporary and 
ancient literature of the region 
e {llustrate how using these texts can engage young readers and help develop their language and literacy skills 
e Provide activities, lessons, and materials for various print and nonprint texts, including books such as Habibi, 
The Kite Runner, and Behind the Burgqa: Our Life in Afghanistan and How We Escaped to Freedom and the films 
Osama and Reel Bad Arabs. 
Studying literature from and about the Middle East not only enables students to gain a deeper understanding of 
the world around them but also allows them to develop crucial critical thinking and literacy skills that can be applied 
outside the English classroom. 149 pp. 2008. Grades 6-12. ISBN 978-0-8141-3161-9. Theory & Research Into Practice series. 
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Relaxed Fit 
(A Student Tries on the Poems of Billy Collins) 


A review recommended 

you were cut from the fabric 

of a great poet, explained 

how you used “blue jean” language, 
and that sounded comfortable 

after years of being forced 

to wear the starchy stiff words 

of the canonized dead guys. 


Please don’t misunderstand me, 
I never minded sporting, 

at least occasionally, 
dandified words on lapels 

of my second-hand jackets— 
or squeezing on images 

I had no business wearing. 
But being plain and awkward 
as I was, I never found 
anything tolerable 

for more than first period. 


But, by gosh, Billy Collins, 
poems you weaved and left resting, 
those casually folded 

and tucked inside the tattered 
paperback on Mr. Brown’s 

oak desk, looked comfortable. 
Trying on one, then a second, 
the lines slid on easily. 

With phrases softer than washed 
cotton, your poetry fit 

like a pair of button flies. 


Finally I understood: 
complexity can be stitched 
so that seams don’t have to rub. 


—S.d. Collins 


S.d. Collins, who spent ten years teaching reading and writing at the Tennessee School for the Deaf, now a professor at 
Tennessee Technological University, writes, “My interest in poetry is intimately wedded to my work in literacy studies.” 
Collins's work has appeared most recently in Limestone, Now and Then, and Appalachian Heritage. 
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Wikipedia: 
Friend, Not Foe 


A teacher educator and 
middle school teacher 
collaborate on successful 
ways to build Wikipedia 
assignments into English 


classes. 





Wikipedia is blocked on all computers in the Warren Hills Regional School District. Some 
teachers at Easton Area High School discourage its use, as do officials at Centenary College 


and Lehigh University. 


—"School Offuials Unite in Banning Wikipedia,” Times-Express 


s online research has become an in- 

creasingly standard activity for mid- 

dle school and high school students, 

Wikipedia (http://www.wikipedia 
.org) has simultaneously emerged as the bane of 
many teachers who include research-focused assign- 
ments in their courses. An online encyclopedia that 
allows anyone to edit its entries, Wikipedia has edu- 
cators fed up with students using the site as a pri- 
mary resource and citing its content in their essays. 
For some the site seems to represent the worst of how 
the Internet has dumbed down the research process, 
with its easily accessible but unsubstantiated (if not 
downright false) information on almost any topic, a 
student’s citation of which amounts to a mockery of 
legitimate inquiry. After all, how can a site that al- 
lows anyone to add, change, or remove information be 
credible? While extreme, the reaction described in 
the news article above—which mentions a school li- 
brarian who has created posters encouraging students 
to “Just Say ‘No’ to Wikipedia’—is not rare. Better 
to make such a site off-limits to students, goes the 
reasoning, if it will get them to rely on more authen- 
tic research sources for their writing. 

Are there ways, however, that teachers can ad- 
dress the Wikipedia phenomenon that don’t include 
banning students from using the site? Seen in a dif- 
ferent light, Wikipedia provides a unique opportu- 
nity to get students involved in ongoing conversations 


(Easton, PA), Nov. 21, 2007 


about writing for a real audience, meeting genre ex- 
pectations, establishing credibility, revising for clar- 
ity and purpose, and entering public discussions 
about the nature of truth, accuracy, and neutrality. 


Some Background: 
Concepts and Criticism 


Launched in 2001, Wikipedia represents a radical 
step in information access and availability. As writer 
and educator Will Richardson has noted, Wikipe- 
dia’s goal is nothing less than “collecting the sum of 
human knowledge” in a vast, constantly growing 
digital repository (60). Such an enormous mission 
is made at least partly possible by allowing anyone 
in the world to edit the site’s entries and thus make 
their own contribution to the overall pool of knowl- 
edge (the site derives its name partly from “wiki,” a 
term for any website that allows multiple users to 
easily add or change content). Wikipedia currently 
features active encyclopedias in more than 90 lan- 
guages with plans for the development of many 
more (“Wikipedia: Embassy”). 

As in conventional encyclopedias, Wikipe- 
dia’s English language encyclopedia contains arti- 
cles about topics traditionally considered important, 
but it also includes entries on all manner of con- 
temporary popular culture and current events. New 
articles are created daily, often as topics become 
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Wikipedia's transparent 
and participatory nature 


reference texts do not. 


question what they're 
reading in ways that 
static, expert-driven 
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newsworthy; existing articles are improved on by 
thousands of volunteer contributors (known as 
“Wikipedians”) to reflect the most up-to-date and 
accurate knowledge (“Wikipedia: About”). Its con- 
stantly evolving nature has allowed Wikipedia to 
function in ways that print-based, expert-written 
reference sources cannot, such as establishing an in- 
stantaneous record of events as they happen. A good 
example is the entry detailing the Virginia Tech 
tragedy of 2007. The initial article was created at 
10:16 a.m. EST on the day of the shootings and was 
composed of only two sentences: “The Virigina [sic] 
Tech shooting incident occurred on April 16th, 
2007. One person has been reported to be slain” 
(“Virginia”). As more information became available 
the entry grew more detailed, cross-referenced, doc- 
umented, and fact-checked; as of this writing, the 
article runs to more than 5,000 words and contains 
127 cited sources. (A fascinating time-lapse video 
of the initial changes made to this entry is available 
on YouTube at http://youtube.com/watch?v=zr 
CQ9dUsfqU.) A 
Critics of Wikipedia point to the site’s uni- 
versal editorial access as its most egregious flaw. For 
many, that no mechanism exists to prevent some- 
one from posting bogus material either intention- 
ally or through ignorance dooms Wikipedia as a 
credible and useful information source. Several 
highly publicized cases of incorrect information, 
such as satirist Stephen Col- 
bert’s call to falsify entries to 
exploit their “wikiality,” have 
added to the sense of unreli- 
ability (“Wikipedia: Criti- 
cism”). By way of response, 


invites visitors to 


Wikipedia administrators note 
this potential drawback of the 
open access policy—users may 
indeed find articles “in a bad 





state,” incomplete, un-sourced, 
or recently vandalized—but in general most articles 
are in a process of improvement toward an ideal 
that is “balanced, neutral, and encyclopedic, con- 
taining notable verifiable knowledge” (“Wikipedia: 
Researching with Wikipedia”). In “Creating, De- 
stroying, and Restoring Value in Wikipedia,” re- 
searchers suggest that despite the site’s open editing 
policy, “there is an intense, ongoing review of arti- 
cles” by “a community of deeply committed edi- 


tors” whose work is aided by built-in features that 
allow vandalism and abuse to be quickly corrected 
(Reid et al. 259). Our experience is that Wikipedia 
is less an unregulated free-for-all of misinformation 
than an open collaborative in various stages of de- 
velopment, depth, and sophistication depending on 
where one looks. Tutorials instruct prospective edi- 
tors on structure, format, and style; discussion fo- 
rums for each article encourage debate about 
editorial choices; a complete history of all edits ac- 
companies articles; and thousands of Wikipedians 
monitor additions and changes for accuracy and 
appropriateness. 

None of these elements, however, guarantees 
the sort of unquestioned credibility that traditional 
encyclopedias enjoy, as the site freely admits. Con- 
sider this analogy from the onsite article “Research- 
ing with Wikipedia”: 


Wikipedia is more like a library (or like the World 
Wide Web itself) than like a typical reference 
work. The mere fact that a book is in the library is 
no guarantee against bias or misinformation. The 
same can be said of Wikipedia articles. This does 
not make them useless, it just means that they 
should be approached differently than one 
approaches a typical reference work. 


The article elaborates on what is meant by 
“approached differently.” Articles should be exam- 
ined for their documentation, and these sources 
should in turn be scrutinized; readers should review 
the discussion page and the history of changes to 
the article to gain insight into recent edits; related 
topics can be explored via hyperlinks within the ar- 
ticle; questions or concerns can be posed to Wikipe- 
dians on the talk page. Above all, visitors should 
recognize the malleable nature of the site and so ex- 
ercise critical judgment about the information they 
encounter—a skill we know most English teachers 
want their students to develop. Wikipedia’s trans- 
parent and participatory nature invites visitors to 
question what they’re reading in ways that static, 
expert-driven reference texts do not. 

We recommend that any classroom use of 
Wikipedia be first grounded in this kind of “meta- 
awareness” of the site regarding its strengths and 
limitations. Talking with students about how the 
site operates is essential in helping them move from 
passive acceptors of information to practicing analyz- 
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ers and evaluators. In what follows we explore several 
possible approaches for using Wikipedia and suggest 
others, but all are dependent on students developing 
and applying a critical consciousness toward the in- 
formation they encounter in any context. 


Wikipedia as a Platform for Research 


After introducing students to Wikipedia, teachers 
might begin by using the site as an entry point into 
deeper and more creative research than typical as- 
signments require. In working with both middle 
school students and experienced English teachers, 
Scott begins this process with a well-known subject 
as a focus: Abraham Lincoln. He first asks the class 
to call out everything they know about Lincoln; as 
they do so, he records these details on the board. It 
soon becomes apparent that as a group, most people 
(students included) know more than they think 
they do about the 16th president. The board quickly 
fills with assorted facts and historical tidbits: born in 
Kentucky, “Honest Abe,” freed the slaves, Civil War pres- 
ident, assassinated by John Wilkes Booth, on the penny, 
and so on. Next, Scott asks students to browse 
through the rather lengthy Wikipedia entry on 
Lincoln, including sections detailing his childhood, 
his election as president in 1860, his leadership 
during the Civil War, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, and his assassination, among others. These are 
topics that most people have encountered in some 
form before—as the class brainstorming session has 
just demonstrated—and they are the minimum of 
what we might expect in an overview of Lincoln. In 
the sense that they supply basic information about 
a particular well-established topic, these kinds of 
Wikipedia entries are quite similar to the static en- 
cyclopedia articles of yore. 

At this point, Scott asks students to think 
about what legitimate research entails. Since we’ve 
just seen from our brainstorming session that most 
of us already have a basic understanding of Lincoln 
and his life, there’s little value in writing a redun- 
dant “report” that restates these same topics. In- 
stead, the point of real research is the same as it was 
in pre-Internet days—to explore something new 
about a subject that we don’t already know (or that 
we don’t have easy access to), or to seek answers to 
puzzling questions. With this understanding, a 
prospective student researcher might start by look- 
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ing for gaps in an encyclopedia entry where fresh 
research might be possible. 

For example, in reading through the current 
(as of this writing) Wikipedia entry on Lincoln, we 
find a gap in the account of Lincoln’s dealings with 
a lead general, George McClellan. We read that 
McClellan was insubordinate, that Lincoln’s view of 
strategy differed from the general’s thinking, and 
that after two years Lincoln finally removed Mc- 
Clellan from command (“Abraham”). But why did 
Lincoln wait so long to fire the general? In the 
midst of war, why did Lincoln delay his decision for 
so long? The article gives no hints. There is an allu- 
sion to letters by both men about each other, but 
these documents are not quoted. Suddenly we have 
questions that we can’t easily answer, and we’ve un- 
covered a possible space for follow-up research. In 
locating and reviewing primary and secondary doc- 
uments, a student might seek to provide an in- 
formed argument as to Lincoln’s rationale in dealing 
with McClellan, having used the Wikipedia entry 
not as a source of truth but as a springboard to fur- 
ther inquiry. The site becomes a “stepping stone” 
for deeper research, as Wikipedia founder Jimmy 
Wales has argued it should be used (Coleman). 

Reviewing the life story of Lincoln on Wiki- 
pedia, Scott’s classes of students and teachers have 
derived research questions based on what is mot in 
the entry. How did a self-taught prairie outsider 
learn to be an effective leader (and for that matter, 
did he indeed lead effectively)? Was he well-re- 
spected during his presidency? How did he handle 
the stress of his position in a time of civil war? 
What personal convictions led him to oppose slav- 
ery, and were these taught to him or learned through 
experience? Simply recognizing that there is room 
for such questions is a major achievement for stu- 
dents in the research process. Typical research writ- 
ing assignments often do not expect much more of 
students than fact-reporting, and so questions of 
Why? or So what? or How could this relate to my own 
experience? do not become part of the research 
picture. 

Because Wikipedia is constantly evolving, its 
entries often include unconventional sections that 
might never have been included in a traditional en- 
cyclopedia. Such topics—often hyperlinked to out- 
side websites and sources—offer further potential 
for student investigation and personal engagement. 
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that might never have 
been included ina 
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Lincoln’s religious beliefs, the evolution of his 
image from his era to the present, his poetry, and 
even his presence in several video games are some of 
the options available to readers (“Abraham”). (For 
the purpose of this article, Scott accessed Wikipedia 
on November 19, 2007. Naturally, the entry may 
have changed by the time you read this.) 

In a broader sense, the Wikipedia article on 
Lincoln—like many similar entries on established 
topics on the site—models other essential practices 
of responsible research often 
obscured in traditional ency- 
clopedias. Hyperlinked foot- 
notes after each quotation and 
each debatable point provide 
for instant reference. Many of 
the footnotes provide contex- 
tual commentary along with 
citations; sometimes they pro- 
vide a link to an opposing 
view. In certain cases, state- 
ments in need of further verification are followed by 
the hyperlinked phrase “citation needed,” which 
leads to the following explanation: 





The “citation needed” link you just followed is 
there because another editor felt that the preced- 
ing statement was dubious or sufficiently contro- 
versial as to demand citation. If you can provide a 
source to back up the statement, please add it. If 
not, please exercise extra caution when using the 
flagged information. If the statement is about a 
living person, delete the statement. (“Wikipedia: 
Citation”) 


These editorial elements model real-world ex- 
pectations for scholarship and directly challenge 
students to meet authentic, public needs. With a 
little effort, students can locate needed documenta- 
tion and edit the entry to reflect their research, thus 
increasing the credibility of the site while directly 
improving a resource accessible to billions of peo- 
ple. A more immediate, global audience for a stu- 
dent’s writing and research is hard to imagine. 

Lincoln’s Wikipedia entry, like others on the 
site, is not flawless. At times it reads like what it is: 
an article written by committee, inconsistent in 
focus, structure, and elaboration. Certainly a single 
scholar with a professional editor could craft a more 
unified piece. But even in their faults, such entries 


offer possibilities for student projects. Clicking the 
“Discussion” tab at the top of the page, we find that 
the Lincoln article “was a good article nominee, but 
did not meet the good article criteria at the time” 
(“Talk: Abraham”). Hyperlinks connect readers to 
“good article” criteria and examples of such articles. 
(Even more superlative entries can be nominated as 
featured articles, the site’s highest honor—less than 
2,000 articles currently carry this status.) Questions 
naturally arise: What qualities in the Lincoln article 
prevent it from meeting the good article criteria? 
What differentiates it from articles currently in this 
category? Students might propose necessary changes 
to a specific good article (as current entries for 
“Graphic Novel,” “Banquo,” and “J. D. Salinger” 
are currently classified) to move it to the featured 
article level. Such topics speak to the socially con- 
structed and often unsettled nature of information 
that, on first glance, may seem firmly established 
and thus above critique. Evaluating entries based 
on criteria naturally leads students to a new chal- 
lenge: actually contributing content to Wikipedia 
to improve existing entries or add new ones. 


Editing Wikipedia: Assignment Advice 


The ease with which one can edit a Wikipedia entry 
(by simply clicking “edit this page” at the top of 
any article) tends to deemphasize the underlying 
protocols for making effective contributions. Mak- 
ing basic edits to an article can be quite simple, but 
making comprehensive changes or creating an en- 
tirely new article from scratch is more of a chal- 
lenge. There’s a learning curve to working with the 
site, and with this in mind, we offer several sugges- 
tions for secondary teachers interested in including 
Wikipedia-integrated assignments in their class- 
rooms. Much of the following is derived from our 
personal experiences implementing such projects 
with a variety of students and is adaptable for many 
different classroom contexts. 


1. Familiarize Yourself with the Site 


Firsthand knowledge about Wikipedia’s content, 
structure, contributor guidelines, and editing pro- 
tocol is essential. We recommend that interested 
teachers begin by reading the “Wikipedia: About” 
page, which functions as both a site overview and a 
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link hub for related topics. From here, teachers can 
move directly into the Tutorial, a step-by-step 
guide for editing procedures that includes many 
“sandbox” areas for experimentation (“Wikipedia: 
Tutorial”). Editing requires basic text codes to 
achieve certain effects (boldface, headings, etc.), and 
the site provides a cheat sheet for easy reference. Fi- 
nally, teachers should experiment with the process 
of changing a “live” article. Browsing entries of 
personal interest will inevitably turn up opportuni- 
ties for correction or improvement, and going 
through this process oneself will make guiding stu- 
dents much easier. 


2. Discuss the Wiki Concept with Students 


One of the most intriguing concepts raised by 
Wikipedia (and wikis in general) is the transforma- 
tion of reader/writer roles and responsibilities. By 
their nature, traditional encyclopedias imply ulti- 
mate authority and a fixed sense of knowledge; 
communication is unidirectional, privileging an 
expert writer over a reader needing to be informed. 
Such texts generally do not invite questions, alter- 
native perspectives, critique, or debate. Wikis, 
meanwhile, often invoke a more synthesized rela- 
tionship. Readers (who may also be writers) are ex- 
pected to act critically by evaluating assumptions, 
evidence, and context in order to measure worth 
and (possibly) respond. Writers (who are likewise 
readers) must in turn expect to justify, support, and 
document their statements, as well as to engage 
with the questions and critique of readers. 

To this end, we recommend that teachers en- 
gage in frequent and in-depth discussion with stu- 
dents about the roles of readers and writers in digital 
environments. Do students believe everything they 
come across online? How do they know the differ- 
ence between legitimate and bogus information on 
the Internet? What criteria do they use? How does 
one establish credibility in everyday and professional 
contexts? In what subject areas might students 
themselves serve as credible sources? Certainly many 
will already be familiar with wikis—some may have 
even edited Wikipedia entries previously. Just as 
many students, however, are likely to be unfamiliar 
with the active responsibilities that face readers en- 
gaging such texts. Before editing or improving a 
text, students must know how to evaluate ideas, di- 
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agnose problems, articulate a strategy for improve- 
ment, and then be prepared to justify their work in 
an ongoing conversation. 


3. Start Small 


Just as teachers do, students need time to get famil- 
iat with Wikipedia as a site, including the editing 
process. We recommend that teachers introduce 
Wikipedia in a class forum that invites general 
opinions and insight before proceeding to a partic- 
ular entry to demonstrate the ease of simple edits. 
Bud Hunt has described an exercise in which stu- 
dent groups revise (on paper) a subpar entry, even- 
tually leading to a teacher-assisted consensus on an 
overhead transparency before an official edit is made 
(Hunt and Hunt 91). For more formal projects, suf- 
ficient time can be built into assignment plans for 
students to complete the editing tutorial. 

What assignments might students tackle? 
Wikipedia itself provides a substantial list—in- 
cluding specific entries in need of attention—that 
can help get teachers started. Students can “wikify” 
existing articles by adding relevant hyperlinks to 
other entries; verify information by researching and 
adding links to credible sources; make updates on 
or expand existing articles; or simply copyedit for 
grammar and punctuation (“Wikipedia: Contribut- 
ing”). Teachers might begin by asking student 
groups to seek out and improve a specific entry of 
interest; documenting their 
progress can be a simple | Do students believe 
matter of providing “be- 
fore” and “after” screen- 
shots. As students become 
more confident with the 
process, more substantial 
projects are possible. For 
example, Darren’s classes of 





Internet? 
preservice English teachers 


have improved on entries 

for Sharon Draper, Katherine Paterson, Chris 
Crutcher’s young adult novel Ironman, and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, and created 
two entirely new entries from scratch (for Kurt 
Vonnegut’s short story “EPICAC” and the Bentley 
Rare Book Gallery). Secondary students might in- 
vestigate entries for authors they've encountered in 
their coursework or through personal reading (such 


everything they come 
across online? How do 


they know the difference 
between legitimate and 
bogus information on the 
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What makes Wikipedia 
seem so dangerous to 
some teachers—its 
inherent malleability—is 


Wikipedia: Friend, Not Foe 


as Christopher Paul Curtis, Lois Lowry, Gordon 
Korman, and so on), looking for areas in which they 
might contribute. In processing information from a 
primary source and deciding as a group about how 
and what data should be included in an encyclope- 
dic entry, students practice the kind of procedures 
that real researchers must undertake in the gather- 
ing and presentation of ideas. Similar assign- 
ments—in which students improve on or create 
entries about characters, concepts, or important 
places in their community—are easily adaptable for 
the secondary classroom. Not surprisingly, Wikipe- 
dia also features a page providing specific project 
guidance and suggestions for teachers (“Wikipedia: 
School”). 


4. Prepare for Challenges 


Aside from learning the conventions of editing, 
other trickier challenges await students, beginning 
with genre conventions and content expectations. 
Students accustomed to personal or persuasive writ- 
ing may have trouble adopting the more formal, 
neutral voice appropriate for an encyclopedia (i.e., 
objective, expository, and nonpromotional). Model- 
ing the style and structure of other entries can help 
students practice this genre-specific trait. 

What “counts” as appropriate information for 
inclusion in Wikipedia may also present a chal- 
lenge. Contrary to common perception, new edits 
and entries usually undergo 
immediate scrutiny by more 
experienced Wikipedians, who 
may challenge students to re- 
vise or re-envision information 
that advocates or argues rather 


also what makes the site| than informs. We've found 


a dynamic and authentic 
demonstration of the 
research process itself. 


that emphasizing the “What 
Wikipedia Is Not” guidelines 
helps to address these issues 
(Wikipedia: What”). Simi- 
larly, student work may 
quickly be flagged by Wikipedians as needing revi- 
sion for citation of sources, bias, and “wikification” 
(i.e., including embedded links to other relevant 
Wikipedia entries). We ask students to view these 
instances as possibilities rather than obstacles. 
Using the “talk” function atop every entry, students 
can enter into a dialogue with readers who may dis- 
agree with content, structure, or presentation. In 





these cases, notions of accurate paraphrasing, genre 
appropriateness, and communication etiquette— 
sometimes dealt with in abstract or rote form in the 
classroom—become real issues to be grappled with 
as students make their case. 


Conclusion 


What makes Wikipedia seem so dangerous to some 
teachers—its inherent malleability—is also what 
makes the site a dynamic and authentic demonstra- 
tion of the research process itself. Granted, if stu- 
dents use Wikipedia as just another reference source 
(or their only source), then they will get no more 
from it (and possibly less) than a traditional encyclo- 
pedia in the school’s library. But if they can learn 
about how entries on the site change and how each 
change is debated in arguments open to anyone’s in- 
spection, then Wikipedia can demonstrate to stu- 
dents the process, importance, and excitement of 
real scholarship. Here is an authentic demonstration 
that knowledge isn’t settled, that there are always 
more questions to ask and always differing perspec- 
tives on the answers. Students can see that opinions 
and facts aren’t always easily differentiated and that 
uncontested facts can be used to support opposing 
conclusions. And they can learn that no piece of 
knowledge can be understood separate from its con- 
nections to other topics in a multifaceted web that, 
on Wikipedia, is accessible at the click of a mouse. 

As is probably obvious, we’ve used Wikipedia 
as a primary source in various ways throughout the 
evolution of this article. In what may strike some as 
a gross violation of conventional research procedures, 
we've cited a number of Wikipedia’s pages directly 
in our discussion of the sites policies, criticisms, and 
strengths. These reference pages in turn helped 
guide us to other useful sources, often through the 
documented information in their “Notes” sections. 
How do we know the information on any of these 
pages was and is now accurate? In short, we assumed 
the responsibility of active readers by following the 
same process of textual evaluation we describe above, 
examining the information for its sourcing and con- 
sidering its validity so as not to harm our credibility 
or do our readers a disservice. 

Any teacher interested in exploring Wikipe- 
dia as a potential base for assignments—rather than 
summarily rejecting the site as a slough of misin- 
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formation—must likewise become familiar with 
the site’s guidelines, structure, strengths, and draw- 
backs. We invite readers to investigate the Wikipe- 
dia pages referenced in this article as a means of 
reaching their own conclusions about the site’s po- 
tential in their classrooms. ® 
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Build on Wikipedia's ability to serve as a “stepping stone” to further research with “Connecting Past and Present: 


A Local Research Project." Students become active archivists, gathering photos, artifacts, and stories for a museum 
exhibit that highlights one decade in their school’s history, but don't stop with that exhibit. Have students use 

their local knowledge to revise and add relevant information to Wikipedia entries. http://www.readwritethink.org/ 
lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=1027 
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Jeff House 


The Grammar 


Gallimaufry: Teaching 
Students to Challenge 
the Grammar Gods 


Teaching from a 
descriptivist approach to 
grammar, Jeff House 
suggests an assignment 
that engages students in 
research and discussion 


about grammatical 





options and effects. 





ow you teach grammar depends on 
what you believe it does. 
Some see grammar as a set of 
rules, inherited from wise forefa- 
thers. For them, teaching grammar means making 
students aware of, and then holding them to, these 
rules. Others see grammar as an expression of style, 
an invitation to the writer to explore how to create 
a distinctive voice. 

For teachers, the more rule-bound approach 
can be off-putting, suggesting to students that writ- 
ing is less about communicating a thought than 
constructing a paper. As Edgar H. Schuster so nicely 
puts it, “There are rules of grammar, to be sure, but 
there are also rules of rhetoric. Should grammar 
rules trump rhetorical rules invariably?” (79). 

Garner’s Modern American Usage defines the 
first group as prescriptivists and the second as de- 
scriptivists. Prescriptivists see themselves as guard- 
ians of the language, William Safire types who write 
columns reminding us how we’re supposed to talk. 
For them, language instruction is about maintain- 
ing an established order, something like the French 
Academy, which prescribes its nation’s speech. This 
is the philosophical opposite of the descriptivists, 
who believe language evolves, incorporating new 
idioms, birthing and retiring words. They are less 
interested in prescribing correct speech than in de- 
scribing how language changes. 

This is why dictionaries update themselves 
every few years. That these updates draw the ire of 


All grammars leak. 
—Edward Sapir 


some proves that prescriptivists wish descriptivists 
would stop writing dictionaries. 

This is an important distinction for teachers, 
because the dominance of grammar drills, rote 
memorization, and heavy markdowns for “incor- 
rect” grammar suggest how much prescriptive 
thinking dominates the classroom. This is partic- 
ularly ironic in that every English teacher knows 
that literature abounds with comma splices, run- 
ons, fragments, split infinitives, dangling modifi- 
ers, and other “errors” we sometimes legislate 
against. Hence, if we speak narrowly about the 
possibilities of grammar, we eliminate some of our 
most effective means of expression. As Kenneth 
Lindblom and Patricia A. Dunn note, “Traditional 
gtammar instruction can encourage distorted 
views of how language works, ignoring some of 
the most interesting aspects of language shift and 
change” (71). 

In our hearts, we know that writing is less 
about rules than the apt expression. Violate the 
rules, we caution the students, only after you learn 
them. I wonder, however, how frequently we offer 
writing assignments wherein students get to vio- 
late with impunity. 

I developed an approach to teaching grammar 
for two goals: first, I wanted a grammar assignment 
that studied grammar as a writing assignment in- 
stead of as an isolated drill; second, I wanted the 
students to recognize, a la the descriptivists, that 
grammar is about expression, not memorization. 
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The Grammar Gallimaufry 


The idea for a grammar gallimaufry came to me 
after reading June Casagrande’s Grammar Snobs Are 
Great Big Meanies: A Guide to Language for Fun and 
Spite. The author, a columnist for the Newport 
Beach community news supplement to the Los An- 
geles Times, also writes grammar columns deploring 
the prevalence of prescriptivists. The joy of Casa- 
grande’s writing is that her grammar lessons are 
couched in personal essays that combine anecdotes, 
research, and pithy observations in a comic style, 
disabling various purveyors of what Lindblom and 
Dunn call “grammar rants.” What an English 
teacher, for instance, might recognize as a really 
cool writing model. 

My writing assignment on grammar and 
usage requires students to do the following: 


e First, identify a grammar, punctuation, or 
usage rule you encountered sometime in your 
growing up that you have a particular mem- 
ory of. This might be the use of subjective 
pronouns your friend’s mother pointedly cor- 
rected you on; the run-ons your fourth-grade 
teacher kept circling without explanation; 
the commas you scattered liberally through- 
out your papers because the librarian once 
told you to put in commas wherever you take 
a breath; the last comma in the “items ina 
series” group that you left in or out depend- 
ing on what your new teacher preferred. 


e Research the background of the selected rule. 
I keep copies of The American Heritage Guide 
to Usage and Style, Garner’s Modern American 
Usage, The Chicago Manual of Style, and The 
Associated Press Stylebook in my classroom, but 
you can also find research guides online. 
More than just learning about the rule, the 
intent is to learn the reasoning behind the 
rule. You should research several sources, 
looking for differences and inconsistencies. 


e Brainstorm the details of the personal event 
you associate with this rule. Part of your 
paper will be the telling of this anecdote as a 
setup to your investigation of the rule. 


¢ Make your own judgment about how and in 
what way you will follow or modify the rule 
as you write. This is the persuasive part of 
the assignment wherein you reason out why 
you have come to believe what you have as 


Jeff House 


the result of both your experiences and your 
research. 


e Structurally, the paper should begin with an 
anecdote that explains your interest in the 
rule. This should be followed by your 
research as you explain the background on 
the rule and various ways it is interpreted. 
Finally, conclude your paper by declaring 
how you will treat the rule in your writing. 


Inspired by Casagrande’s columns, the assign- 
ment combines three areas of instruction: writing a 
personal essay with anecdotal detail and personal 
voice; conducting research; and making a persua- 
sive argument. 

I introduce the as- 
signment by passing out a 
number of Casagrande’s 
columns, whose titles in- 
clude “Snobbery Up with 
Which You Should Not 
Put,” “Semicolonoscopy,” “Fodder for Those Moth- 


> 


ers,” and “The Comma Denominator.” The columns 


rules than the apt 
expression. 


are as enjoyable as the titles intimate. Note, for in- 
stance, the use of voice in this introduction to a col- 
umn on editing long sentences: 


I always have a hard time finding beach/poolside 
reads. Narrow indeed is the range of reading fare 
that mixes well with both the sound of techno 
music from a deejay somewhere off to your right 
and the smell of tequila from the fat guy to your 
left. 

Such interferences compound another problem 
I have: copy editor’s disease—defined just now by 
me as the irksome tendency to focus not on words’ 
meaning but on their arrangement. 

Usually, any time I’m off to tempt the mela- 
noma gods, I have in tow a copy of the day’s news- 
paper and something in paperback. Sometimes, 
that paperback is a good book, sometimes it’s a 
bad book. Either way, it’s usually a bad choice for 
beach/poolside read—just as a newspaper is usu- 
ally a bad choice, too. (“Long,” pars. 1-3) 


As we read several of Casagrande’s columns as 
a class, I establish right off that this assignment is to 
be neither tedious nor dry. Their writing will reflect 
research and thought expressed in a personal style. 

On the second day, I pass out student samples, 
which I have made available on a website entitled 


In our hearts, we know 
that writing is less about 
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It's an open forum as 


questions, which makes 
the class something 
between a grammar 
lesson and therapy. 


The Grammar Gallimaufry: Teaching Students to Challenge the Grammar Gods 


“A Grammar Gallimaufry” (http://writedial.com/ 
gallimaufry.htm). I then outline the requirements 
of the assignment and start a discussion on the in- 
consistencies of grammar and usage rules. It’s an 
open forum as students share frustrations and ques- 
tions, which makes the class something between a 
grammar lesson and therapy. They ask good ques- 
tions: Why does one teacher mark off for comma 
splices and another doesn’t? What’s a comma splice 
anyway? If English is capitalized, why isn’t geometry? 
Why can’t you end a sentence with a preposition, or 
can you? Why does the fourth-grade teacher tell 
you not to begin a sentence with and when all kinds 
of sentences begin with and? And if split infinitives 
are so wrong, why do Star Trekkers declare their 
intent “to boldly go where no man has gone be- 
fore”? This sets up one of the main points of the 
assignment. As linguist Edward Sapir wrote, “All 
grammars leak,” which is why teaching grammar as 
a firm set of rules invites trouble. Better, I think, to 
acknowledge grammar’s inconsistencies and elimi- 
nate the student frustration of relearning rules de- 
pending on who the teacher is this year. Better yet, 
explain that one learns grammar not to test one’s 
memorization skills but to learn how to lay out the 
nuances of thought. The endpoint of grammar in- 
struction is not the rules; the endpoint is using 
grammar to clarify expression. 

This is what junior Mattie figured out about 
the assignment, that grammar plays a central role 
in writing: “I began to realize that grammar as 
strict and authoritarian is only 
as useful to the degree to 
which you understand it and 
the style in which you use it. 
frustrations and) That is, one’s opinion on 


students share 


grammar is just as important 
as, if not more than, syntax.” 
What Mattie revealed was his 
interest in the thinking be- 
hind the rule, what Bud Hunt 
and Tiffany J. Hunt hope for 
when they encourage “students to take an active in- 
terest in their grammar and how it influences what 
people think of them and their writing” (90). 

At the close of the second day, the students 
brainstorm a list of possible topics to write on. The 
suggestions cover the board by the time the period 
ends: When are fragments OK to use? Does the pe- 





riod go inside or outside the quotation marks? 
What’s a conjunctive adverb? How does a dash dif- 
fer from a hyphen? When is a run-on not a run-on? 
Subsequent class time involves going online or read- 
ing usage manuals as students research and cross- 
reference the history and edicts of their rule. Because 
I stress process writing, students bring in three to 
four drafts before turning in their final version. 

A bit bemused at first, the students get into 
the assignment when they realize the lesson isn’t 
about memorizing rules; it’s about seeing grammar 
as a writing tool: “You actually get engaged,” noted 
Pema, “because we could write what we wanted to, 
could actually put emotion into it. I learned that 
grammar books don’t work,” reflecting her percep- 
tion that traditional approaches don’t cover all the 
rhetorical bases. 

In his paper, Melaku recalled the time his 
grandmother corrected him when he called a “pride” 
of lions a “herd”: 


Grandma gave me an early grammar lesson on the 
collective noun. A collective noun is a word in a 
singular form that refers to a group of people or 
things. Examples of collective nouns include team, 
band, committee, and family. The group of lions 
that we saw was called a pride, but almost every 
other animal has a collective noun assigned to it as 
well. For example: an army of frogs, a murder of 
crows, an aurora of polar bears, a gaggle of geese, a 
barren of mules, a bed of snakes (yikes!), a blessing 
of unicorns, a business of ferrets, a battery of bar- 
racuda, a rainbow of butterflies, a death-row of 
turkeys and much, much more, many of which are 
quite funny. 


Tori confided how she struggled with /ike 
after repeated admonishments from her mother: 
“Her strategy was to make me hate her so much 
that in time I would hate the word too. Well, my 
love for her returned in a few years. As for ‘like,’ I 
learned.” To her delight, Tori found there was a his- 
tory behind the failing: 


“Like” started out as a small mishap in speech pat- 
terns as a stress on a feeling: “When he asked me 
out, I was like, so excited.” But the “like” infec- 
tion has grown. Now, “like” commonly finds itself 
placed in sentences where it cannot even serve as a 
grammatically incorrect stressor: “Why can’t you, 
like, just do this one thing for me; I’ve, like, done, 
like, so much for you.” 
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Although sympathetic to her mother, after 
her research, Tori found the debate a little more 
complicated: 


My mother made it clear that the use of like in a 
sentence—other than: “I like you”—has the effect of 
“dumbing you down.” The truth is, “like” correctly 
comes into the English language in more cases than, 
“I like you.” “Like” substitutes for words such as 
“as, “as though,” “as if,” and “such as.” So saying 
“Like’ substitutes for words like . . .” would be fine. 
But many traditionalists—like those who bring a 
“sensible” gift to a white elephant party—begin to 
twitch at this usage: “I love all candies, but I espe- 
cially enjoy the ones that taste like watermelon.” 


Mariko recalled being corrected when she 
passed a note to her fourth-grade classmate, asking 
if her friend would like to go “tetherballing” at re- 
cess. She got her note back corrected, reading, 
“Tetherballing isn’t even a word.” But a mere seven 
years later, Mariko rebutted her peer’s judgment: 


Grammar cops, quick to denounce this illegal 
word-making, also fail to recognize the creative 
potential of verbifying nouns. Flexibility is one of 
the qualities that makes the English language elo- 
quent and diverse. Shakespeare routinely invented 
words to enhance his writing, and some of our most 
innovative expressions are noun-turned-verbs. In 
the article “The Perfect Fire,” winner of the Report- 
ing National Magazine Award 2001, Sean Flynn 
describes a warehouse as “a jumble of narrow hall- 
ways and catacombed meat lockers.” The use of the 
noun “catacomb” as a verb adds imagery and a 
unique tone to the writing. Like nouns that are 
changed to adjectives, nouns altered to verbs con- 
tribute to the wealth of our speech. Masters 
throughout time have used this grammar-violation 
for style and effect, and it is often these subtle vio- 
lations which bring voice to their writing. 


Mariko’s chance to defend her fourth-grade 
reasoning was a representative reaction to the assign- 
ment. Bullied for years by grammar snobs and toe- 
tapping instructors, students were glad to have their 
day in court. “This was a more fun way to learn about 
grammar,” noted Alex, “because in the process of 
writing it you could make fun of all these snobby 
peoples.” Alex also enjoyed incorporating other writ- 
ing components into an essay about a seemingly bor- 
ing topic: “Anecdotes show how ridiculous and 
boring grammar books are.” Emma concurred. “I 


Jeff House 


learned that grammar rules can be broken, and that 
most grammar books don’t teach that.” And Talia 
liked the way the assignment employed research in a 
more entertaining way: “It showed me different ways 
to integrate research and other components.” The 
challenge for students is that 
the assignment is open- 
ended: In opposition to pre- 
thinking, this 
essay requires students not 


Bullied for years by 


scriptivist tapping instructors, 
to passively memorize but 
actively research and debate. 
Which means, of course, 
that the occasional kid will challenge the teacher 
himself, as when Chris, a lover of scientific writing, 
defended the use of the passive verb: 


Aside from eliminating the active subject com- 
pletely, the passive voice can also allow it to be less 
obvious, which can in itself be effective. It allows 
the writer to decide whether he or she wants the 
reader to notice the subject or the object more. For 
example, consider the simple sentences, “the 
hunter killed the lion” and “the lion was killed by 
the hunter.” The first (the active construction) 
emphasizes that the hunter is a killer. The second 
(the passive construction) emphasizes that the lion 
is dead. In an animal rights paper, it may be more 
effective to say the lion was killed; whereas in an 
ad for hunting supplies, it may be mote effective 
to say the hunter killed (and of course was using 
their wonderful product to do so). 


Well argued. And, sensitive to animal rights 
groups, note that Chris merely killed a single lion, 
not an entire pride. & 
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The Grammar Gallimaufry: Teaching Students to Challenge the Grammar Gods 


Jeff House has taught for 30 years and delivers lectures on writing (http://writedial.com). He is the author of Writing Is Dia- 
logue: Teaching Students to Think (and Write) like Writers, and is composing a study of ways to approach literature via myth 
and psychology, entitled “Below the Moon: Using Archetypes to Study Literature.” He currently teaches at Georgiana Bruce 
Kirby Preparatory School in Santa Cruz, California. Email him at jeff.house@earthlink.net. 


After completing the writing assignment House describes, follow up with “Analyzing Grammar Pet Peeves.” By 


analyzing a list of grammar dos and don'ts published in a “Dear Abby" column, students explore how attitudes 
about race, social class, and moral and ethical character intertwine with attitudes about what is considered 
“proper” language use. Once they analyze the “Dear Abby” column, ask students to return to their writing 
assignment and reflect on ways that race, class, and ethics have shaped the grammar rules that they discuss. 
http://www. readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=1091 








Marge Piercy Reads Morning Poems 


She stands, her sandaled feet exposed, 
toenails painted dark—a blue or green 

or black, I can’t tell which, they’re so dark— 
to read from her work and, up close, 

I notice her toes move as the poems 

are read. At first I think it is a 

rhythm, a way to keep time with the poem, 
but no, it is not a rhythm, seems more 

a chaos, toes off on their own, moving 

at their own unmeasured pace, but it’s 

not that either, I see, recognizing the 

toes’ motion at last: like a cat’s paws 

at the breast, kneading the earth. 


—NMatthew J. Spireng 
Matthew J. Spireng is a previous contributor to English Journal and the author of Out of Body, which won the 2004 


Bluestem Poetry Award and was published in 2006 by Bluestem Press. His chapbooks are Young Farmer (2007); Encounters 
(2005); Inspiration Point (2002); and Just This (2003), a signed and numbered limited edition. 
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Challenging Texts 





How Teaching 
Middlesex Challenged 
Students’ Paradigms 


Robert Vanderburg 

Claflin University 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 
rvanderburg@Claflin.edu 


It’s the end of the school year, and 
Jessica Davis, soon to be a senior, 
walks into my classroom and asks, 
“What will we be reading next 
year in Senior AP English?” 

My mind, still enveloped in 
finals, had not begun to think 
about next year’s reading list. So, I 
replied, “I have not decided yet.” 

Jessie then asked, “Can we pick 
some of the novels?” 

I replied, “Sure. Why?” 

Jessie said, “Well, I saw you 
were reading Middlesex by Jeffrey 
Eugenides, and I thought it would 
be fun to read.” 

This is how the tale of teaching 
Middlesex began. If you have not 
read or heard about Mzddlesex, it is 
not a book about a town in England. 
Middlesex is a book about an undi- 
agnosed hermaphrodite coming to 
terms with his/her socially deter- 
mined sexuality and his/her choice 
of sexuality. The protagonist and 
narrator of the novel, Calliope 
Stephanides, is raised as a girl 
because he/she presented feminine 
genitalia at birth. When Calliope 


realizes he/she is a hermaphro- 
dite—a realization brought to light 
through a bicycle accident—Calli- 
ope chooses the male gender and 
himself “Cal.” The novel 
mainly deals with Cal’s coming of 
age, the socialization process of 
gender roles, and the separation 
hermaphrodites experience person- 


calls 


ally and socially. 

I told Jessie, “What a great 
idea.” Giving students agency over 
curriculum choices is an idea I had 
heard and read about for years 
(Allington 278)—why I had not 
previously implemented this prac- 
tice eludes me to this day. Giving 
students autonomy over what they 
read helps them develop a love of 
reading while teaching the neces- 
sary literature skills demanded by 
the state (Thomas 17). ReLeah 
Cossett Lent argues, “When stu- 
dents make choices about their 
reading, they are engaging in deci- 
sions that will contribute to their 
self-efficacy as well as ones that 
will facilitate their independence 
as readers” (62). Choice over cur- 
riculum gives students a sense of 
liberty and helps them believe in 
their literary abilities because they 
make educational decisions their 
teachers value. Students also 
become more engaged when they 
are able to choose curriculum that 
is relevant to their lives; students 
develop a sense of autonomy. I 


thought nothing would be better 
than having students choose litera- 
ture to discuss in class, bringing 
modern texts to high school class- 
rooms, introducing literature to 
students that challenge their para- 
digms as they know them, and 
developing critical literacy in the 
classroom. 


The Beginning 
of a Critical Dialogue 


Teaching Middlesex redefined how 
I as a teacher trained in the notions 
of dialogic instruction (Nystrand 
et al.) and critical literacy (Rosen- 
blatt) use these two theoretical 
perspectives to help students ques- 
tion the worlds they live in. I had 
previously perceived dialogic 
instruction and critical literacy as 
two separate ideologies sharing 
similar notions; now, I see a way 
to merge the two ideologies to 
create a classroom environment in 
which students learn to question 
the author’s notions of the world 
while allowing the author to ques- 
tion their notions of the world. 
Dialogic instruction is a meth- 
odology based in the ideology of 
dialogism. Martin Nystrand et al. 
write, “A dialogic perspective on 
instruction highlights the role 
that intersecting multiple voices 
play in individuals’ learning and 
the development of their under- 
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standing” (10). As the teacher and 
students individually read a text, 
they have dialogue with the text’s 
author. This notion stems from 
Mikhail Bakhtin’s idea that a 
writer does not write a text just to 
expose a text. Authors write to 
converse with readers. The author 
expects readers to develop an 
internal dialogue as well as other 
forms of communication (eig8 
written response, workshop con- 
versation, meet the author, etc.). 
Using dialogic instruction, the 
teacher and the students bring 
their individual reading dialogues 
to the classroom community to 
share with each other. As a result, 
the class creates a new dialogue 
about the author's intentions in 
the text based on the different 
individual textual dialogues pre- 
sented in the class (Guilar). Dia- 
logue of this “sort 
constructing a narrative of unfold- 
ing understandings 
thoughtful interaction between 
and among teacher and student” 
(Nystrand et al. 2). 

Critical literacy is an instruc- 
tional methodology based on the 
notion of questioning the assump- 
tions inherent in text. P. David 
Pearson presents it as having a 
critical edge. Students are taught 
to question the value, meaning, 
and accuracy of a text instead of 
receiving the text as truth or gos- 
pel. The desired result of critical 
literacy is to steer students away 
from a purely aesthetic purpose 
for reading (Rosenblatt). Students 
need to take a different perspec- 
tive when they read texts, be that 
a feminist perspective, a Marxist 
perspective, or another perspec- 
tive. The more students control 
their thoughts about a text and 


requires 


involving 


question the text from different 
perspectives, the further students 
will extend their understandings 
and further develop their reading 
and cognitive skills. 

Teaching Middlesex helped me 
realize that dialogic instruction 
and critical literacy could be 
mixed and expanded to help stu- 
dents develop a critical dialogue 
with the author of a text. Critical 
dialogues occur when readers cre- 
ate dialogues in which they allow 
the writer to question their pre- 
conceived paradigms while the 
readers question the writer’s para- 
digms. This type of dialogue is 
enriching because it demands lay- 
ers of questioning. Students must 
not only question the author of a 
text but also question themselves 
and allow the writer to question 
them. The level of self-control 
necessary for 
combined with 
enhances creative thinking and 
more-complex thinking strategies. 
Teachers can model the different 
critical dialogues they use to help 


critical dialogue 


close analysis 


students enhance their own criti- 
cal dialogues. This teaching prac- 
tice leads students to create more 
critical dialogues with the authors 
of all the texts they read. 


Cultivating a Critical 
Dialogue between the 
Author of Middlesex and 
My Students 


While promoting a critical dia- 
logue is important, teaching Mid- 
dlesex showed me how a rich, 
controversial text can generate a 
dialogue between the 
author and the reader to expand the 
reader's and possibly society’s sche- 
mas about life. Guiding students 


critical 


to question the text is only part of 
the reading process. Another part 
of the reading process is for the 
writer to question the life of the 
reader. If we only guide readers to 
question the text, a lot of the value 
of literature is lost because the stu- 
dents never allow the text to ques- 
tion them nor do they question 
themselves and their assumptions 
of the world. 

Many of my students ques- 
tioned the book without allowing 
the writer to question them. One 
student, Maria, refused to read the 
book after the first three chapters. 
She argued the book was immoral 
because the main character was a 
hermaphrodite. This raised a dia- 
logue that asked if being a her- 
maphrodite can be immoral. I 
argued that this is the question 
Eugenides is posing to every 
reader. Maria had no problem 
questioning the novel, but she was 
not ready to let the novel chal- 
lenge her. Maria was having a crit- 
ical monologue instead of a critical 
dialogue. She believed hermaph- 
rodites were immoral, sickening, 
and sexual deviants, but the author 
asks the reader to question that 
value. I found my students were so 
lost in their prejudice and so busy 
questioning Eugenides that they 
never questioned their values and 
beliefs. 

Another student, Rick, kept 
questioning the author's choice of 
topic. He felt there was no reason 
to read a novel about hermaphro- 
dites. “There is only a small per- 
centage of hermaphrodites in 
America, so why read about 
them?” he asked. This question 
hindered Rick’s ability to hear the 
questions Eugenides was asking 
him. Eugenides presents evidence 
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that hermaphrodites in America 
are sometimes forced into prosti- 
tution and live in poverty because 
they are not accepted in main- 
stream society. Middlesex offered 
an opportunity for our class to 
have a critical dialogue about mar- 
ginalized groups in America. Our 
conversation also led us to discuss 
that understanding these margin- 
alized groups can improve the 
greater society and our own lives. 


Middlesex's Value in High 
School Classrooms 


Middlesex needs to be introduced 
into the high school canon because 
it presents issues about exploring 
sexual identity and prejudice and 
it is set in current times. Middlesex 
is a beautifully written novel filled 
with rich description, emotional 
insight, and elegantly crafted sen- 
tence structure that helps students 
question the world they live in. I 
am not arguing to replace the 
texts of the past with a more cur- 
rent canon. I am arguing that 
some more current texts need to 
be added to the canon to help 
develop a critical dialogue. One of 
the arguments against this notion 
is that modern books and issues 
can be controversial and make 
classroom discussions hard to han- 
dle. P. L. Thomas argues a teach- 
et’s “goal is to enrich the lives of 
children through full and provoc- 
ative (19). Texts 
should be introduced that ques- 
tion the paradigms of today’s stu- 
dents because they address today’s 
social issues and bring the authors’ 


experiences” 


questions to the forefront of the 
instruction. Students are then 
taught to question a text that is 
questioning them, creating a criti- 
cal dialogue. 

Although teaching Mzddle- 
sex led to some challenging dis- 
cussions in class, a positive aspect 
of teaching the novel was watch- 
ing students’ lives being changed 
by the novel. The students were 
forced to ask Eugenides and me 
questions about the world they 
live in while Eugenides and I 
asked them questions about their 
stereotypes and perceptions of her- 
maphrodites and all marginalized 
groups. We—the author, the stu- 
dents, and I—had a critical dia- 
logue about how hermaphrodites 
were perceived by America, per- 
ceived by me, and perceived by 
the students. 

Working with a controver- 
sial text that questions current 


Texts should be introduced that 
question the paradigms of 
today’s students because they 
address today’s social issues 
and bring the authors’ 
questions to the forefront of 
the instruction. 





gender and sexuality issues in 
America enabled me to truly help 
students develop a critical dia- 
logue because the students had to 
discuss with me and the author 
issues germane to their lives. In 
the end, teaching Middlesex altered 
my paradigm, altered students’ 
paradigms, and developed this 


Challenging Texts 


notion of a critical dialogue that 
guides students to question a text 
while keeping their mind open to 
the questions the author is asking 
them. My students elected to 
choose a novel that was controver- 
sial, and “choice is authentic and 
chaotic—as is life; choice is inte- 
gral to being American—life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
choice is emancipatory, the only 
avenue available for human dig- 


nity” (Thomas 19). (a 
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The Reading 


—Charles Simic at the Library of Congress 


His childhood forests rustle 
as he steps up on the podium. 


Bombs whistle for their dogs. 


Six stories down, jackhammer rat-tat 
punctuates the room’s warm hum, audience 


shoulder to shoulder against the walls, 
still more pushing in. Toward the back, 


a florescence winks at what’s to come. 


Throats clear themselves to listen. 
Chairs squeak a quick last shift. 


The eyeing stops as he sets 
his papers on the lectern, stirring up 


a whiff of baking yeast bread. 
Beside his mother’s stove, a grizzled 


mongrel lies stretched out, 
open-eyed. The village 


station is a banhauf, thick with hissing 
steam from evening trains. 


He breaks the silence with his mouth 


as behind him, out the plate glass, 
two helicopters pass on cue. 


—Wendell Hawken 


Wendell Hawken lives and writes on a cattle farm in Virginia's Shenandoah Valley. Her first book, The Luck of Being, is from 
The Backwaters Press. She earned her MFA in poetry from Warren Wilson College in North Carolina. 
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Authentic Beliefs 


Simao Drew 

Liberty High School 
Eldersburg, Maryland 
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My classroom was silent for longer 
than I believed was possible. The 
only sounds were the flip of pages 
and the occasional sigh of praise or 
amazement as 33 seniors in my AP 
Literature and Composition class 
in Eldersburg, Maryland, 
through the slim, glossy volumes. 
Neither Hurston nor Martel enrap- 
tured my students. Rather, they 
were engaged in the words and 
beliefs. I had just given them cop- 
ies of their anthology of “This I 
Believe” essays, which the class 
had titled The Unexpected Labyrinth, 
and though many had read some of 
their peers’ drafts, they had never 
seen the entire collection. I had 
expected them to soak up each 
others’ ideas and statements. What 
I didn’t expect was what happened 
when I suggested they sign each 
others’ essay pages, and maybe 
write a small inscription. 

What followed was something 
immemorial, something that 
showed the power of sharing. Stu- 
dents were interested in everyone’s 
words and beliefs, and they rel- 
ished the need to be heard and 
taken seriously. They spent an 
entire class block—90 minutes— 
reading essays and writing dedica- 


read 


tions, inscriptions, and praises, 
treating The Unexpected Labyrinth 
like the yearbooks they would not 
get for a few months. They reveled 
in sudden epiphanies and moments 
of belief. 

I had been listening to the “This 
I Believe” series on National Pub- 
lic Radio (NPR) for a few years 
before it dawned on me to use 
aspects of the series in my class- 
room. Started in the 1950s and 
resurrected on NPR a few years 
ago, “This I Believe” is a series of 
statements of core beliefs from 
people of all backgrounds and ages: 
athletes, 
secretaries, 


celebrities, politicians, 


musicians, farmers, 
waitresses. Every essay submitted 
is categorized by theme and pub- 
lished at http://www.thisibelieve 
.org, and the staff selects the best 
ones to be read on air, usually dur- 
ing NPR’s Morning Edition. 

The essays cover hundreds of 
themes and range from _profes- 
sional pieces of writing to middle 
school—level emotional ramblings. 
I selected a small range of essays to 
serve as touchstones for students, 
reading them aloud and allowing 
brief discussions and critiques 
afterward. Eventually, I encour- 
aged students to read freely from 
the thousands of essays on the site. 
They were excited and frequently 
called each other or myself over to 
their desk to share a particularly 
“good” essay, many of which they 


printed out to keep or reread. They 
were excited by the readings and 
several students enthusiastically 
asked, “Mr. Drew, could we write 
our own “This I Believe’ essay?” 
Wow! Of course they could! And 
they did—with a passion for and 
real belief in the writing assign- 
ment that was far greater than any 
literary analysis essay I could have 
thrown at them. 


The Benefits of Publishing 
Student Writing 


However, I wanted to give stu- 
dents a sense of legitimacy for this 
assignment that went beyond a 
submitted and returned essay, that 
even went beyond a class col- 
lection that I might collate and 
staple. To this end, I turned to 
Lulu (http://www.lulu.com), a self- 
publishing website that can pub- 
lish as many, or as few, copies of 
any book one writes. My students 
selected the book size, binding, 
title, and font and chose one of 
Lulu’s photos for their cover. (This 
year I’ll have my classes submit 
cover art for their anthology.) The 
books were approximately seven 
dollars apiece, and I covered the 
initial cost. Students reimbursed 
me only if they wanted a personal 
copy for themselves. 

While a few students gave me 
drafts to look over and edit, I did 
little editing other than basic 
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spelling and certain historical/ 
cultural accuracies (one student 
swore Janis Joplin sang with Jef- 
ferson Airplane until I pulled out 
a rock encyclopedia and showed 
her a picture of Grace Slick). I 
wanted students to have owner- 
ship of their writings and beliefs, 
unaffected by any suggestions I 
might have had, and I knew it 
would be hard for the editor in 
me to resist molding their essays 
into more polished pieces. How- 
ever, I did encourage them to use 
rhetorical techniques such as syn- 
ecdoches and metonymies in their 
writing. I wanted students to 
think metaphorically about their 
beliefs and to use those metaphors 
to make their writings come alive. 
As we read the published pieces 
on the “This I Believe” website, 
we identified the metaphors 
embedded in many of the essays 
and discussed how metaphors 
added depth, richness, and color 
to the pieces. While I cautioned 
the students not to use figurative 
language that was too flowery, I 
also encouraged them to use met- 
aphors to support their themes 
and theses. Thus, one student 
used a tide pool to stand for how 
she realized each member of her 
family represented the whole dur- 
ing a beach vacation. Another 
student wrote of her mother’s col- 
lection of Russian dolls and how 
her mother, like the dolls, kept 
showing finer and finer details the 
more she got to know her. 


Students Writing about 
What They Care About 


What impressed me were the 
innocence and honesty of the stu- 
dents’ essays. Gone was the mech- 
anistic style that marks a writer 


paying too close attention to sen- 
tence structure and teacher per- 
ception rather than thoughts and 
emotions. Gone was the affected 
vocabulary; also gone, for the most 
part, was the jaded persona that is 
so often the marked territory of 
the high school senior. Instead, 
here were statements of belief on 
issues ranging from hope to leg- 
acy, from altruism to Oprah, from 
heartbreak to hometowns, from 
girls’ night out to going to the 
bathroom alone. Gone, too, were 


What impressed me were the 
innocence and honesty of the 
students’ essays. Gone was the 
mechanistic style that marks a 
writer paying too close 
attention to sentence structure 
and teacher perception rather 
than thoughts and emotions. 





general, unfocused statements. For 
example, when Lisa wrote about 
her belief in hope, she couched it 
in her story of her mom’s battle 
with heart disease, concluding 
with the following: 


I realized that hoping for the per- 
fect life is actually unrealistic and 
not as great as I had envisioned it 
to be. Because of my mom’s ill- 
ness, and knowing she will not be 
around much longer, I have learned 
to cherish every moment I have 
with her, take everything one day 
at a time. I remember to always 
have faith because I have witnessed 
that things can, in fact, get better. 
(2007) 


Reading through these state- 
ments, I found myself impressed 
by the sheer beauty, honesty, and 
creativity of the students and their 
writings. Describing her accep- 
tance of misfortune, Rachel deals 


with pain in a way that echoes 
Joan Didion: 


Pain has shown me that my life is a 
miracle, and so it is with every new 
pain that I see more beauty in my 
life, each new hardship, each new 
ache breaking away to allow me to 
see another piece of the puzzle, 
another part of the mysterious and 
inexplicable splendor of my being. 
I know that I will experience much 
greater pain in my life, and I am 
honestly okay with that. I am only 
just beginning to see. (2008) 


On many occasions, I became 
teary eyed over the levels of passion 
within students’ “This I Believe” 
statements. Caitlin, for example, 
displayed acceptance and maturity 
beyond her years when she wrote 
about her family’s involvement ina 
terrible car accident: 


I believe in the nurse who stopped 
to make sure my mother and I 
were not injured and invited us 
out of the 20-degree weather and 
into her warm car. I believe in the 
man who fell asleep at the wheel 
and slammed into my mother’s car 
at 70 miles per hour and fought 
the state troopers in order to apol- 
ogize for his nearly fatal act. And I 
believe most in my father, who 
drove the man that nearly killed 
half our family an hour away to 
the man’s home. (2007) 


There was also the wonderful 
overt humor that almost all stu- 
dents possess. I encouraged stu- 
dents to write their essay in a style 
that felt most natural to them. 
Some wrote serious pieces, some 
wove extended metaphors through- 
out their pieces, and others adopted 
a more light-handed yet effective 
writing approach. Reflecting on 
her individuality, Becca wrote the 
following (using her own italics): 
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I've decided once and for all to 
leave my “Top 8” on my myspace 
page where it belongs and go to 
the bathroom by myself. When I 
have to go, I hold my chin up high 
and I walk—no, I float—to that 
bathroom on my new-found cloud 
of freedom. This may seem like a 
pointless practice, but it reminds 
me every day that I have chosen to 
be free. I can be social while stand- 
ing strong and solitary. (2007) 


Dante, varies this 


theme: 


however, 


Our musician does not want to 
conform; he wants to be unique, 
his own musician. The sounds of 
the surrounding band begin to 
fade and are replaced by the sound 
of one sound, his instrument. 
Many members of the band have 
similar desires and begin to diverge 
from the once uniform sound and 
style. Sometimes the conductor 
struggles with this 
mutiny; after all, how can some- 


miniature 


one so young and inexperienced 
know better than this well prac- 
ticed conductor? (2008) 


Along with Becca and Dante’s 
powerful 
statement. Here, she writes about 
issues of judgment, acceptance, 
and empathy in her belief that “It 
should be everyone’s goal to try on 
as many shoes as possible in life, 


statements is Kim’s 


even if you don’t own them.” 
Kim’s rationale for her belief is 
clearly articulated in her closing 
line: “You might realize that 
before you make fun of some kid's 
smelly, filthy old sneakers that you 
might just be the idiot prancing 
around in the pricy, painful pair” 
(2007). 


Suddenly, I felt like I knew my 
seniors in ways I did not know 
them before. I read and exclaimed 
and laughed and sighed along 
with the rest of the class. There 
were many other essays of many 
tones, each reflecting its author’s 
fears and hopes, frustrations and 
dreams, as honestly and accurately 
as anything I had read so far. I was 
most heartened by what Ashlyn, 
in an almost Zen-like acceptance 
that belied her age, wrote about 
being a teenager: 


I don’t worry about the future 
because I’ve come to terms that I 
can’t change it... yet. What I do 
now will affect me later so I keep 
pushing myself. When I don’t 
know something I realize it’s okay. 
That other people have doubts and 
problems like me. If I let these 
fears and worries take over I won't 
get to see the answers to the why’s 
and what ifs. So right now I accept 
the unknown and look at the pres- 
ent, realizing that I don’t need to 
know everything the future holds. 
It’s okay not to know everything 
right now. (2007) 


I have often thought about that 
last sentence. How Ashlyn man- 
aged to convey—with a simplicity 
that would make E. B. White 


Suddenly, | felt like | knew my 
seniors in ways | did not know 
them before. 


proud—a truism that most of us 
seem to lose sight of no matter our 
age. Yes, I can teach students how 
to think a bit more broadly, a bit 
more unconventionally, but it is 
in the sometimes-unclouded hon- 


Innovative Writing Instruction 


esty of children that the truths 
that are at the bottom of the pool 
suddenly become visible. 


Writing the Future 


This year’s seniors have added to 
this pool with clear currents of 
observations and beliefs. My stu- 
dents decided to combine all three 
of my AP Literature and AP Lan- 
guage classes’ essays into one book, 
adding to the communal feel of 
the project. They read not only 
the essays on the This I Believe 
website but last year’s senior stu- 
dents’ essays as well, occasionally 
asking to borrow the books over- 
night. This year, perhaps Carly 
wrote the most telling statement 
of what it might mean to be a 
teenager, something I will take 
with me as the years unfold and 
something I will believe in: 


There are some things that lie far 
beyond my control, such as the 
clarity of my path. Despite how 
murky the water is—perhaps I’m 
swimming in a lake, or in the salty 
Atlantic—I feel as though I need 
my eyes to remain open. Even if it’s 
impossible to see where I’m headed, 
open eyes could provide 
enough light to judge how deep in 


just 


I’m swimming. Right now my life 
is murky. Even though I doubt my 
goggles will help me much, I strap 
them to my face and plunge into 
the morning. If nothing else, they 
will keep the other elements out of 
my eyes enough that I can get 
across to the other side before night 
falls. And tomorrow, maybe the 
sediment from the storm will have 
settled, and my lake will be crystal 
clear. (2008) GH 


Simao Drew teaches at Liberty High School and is adjunct faculty at Frederick Community College. He stresses synthesis and 
connections between disciplines and elements in writing and literature. 
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Mentoring Matters 





We recall at an NCTE Annual Con- 
vention sitting with a teacher who 
taught her five classes in five differ- 
ent locations in her high school, 
including a balcony above the 
school’s swimming pool. We were 
impressed that the teacher remained 
positive and optimistic, despite 
contending with an organizational 
system that seemed designed to 
frustrate her and diminish her 
teaching capacity. She did not 
require the latest technology and 
the most pleasant decor; she would 
consider it a luxury to have her own 
classroom. Amber M. Simmons 
reports a similar experience, and she 
shares how she made the best of a 
difficult situation. She reminds us 
also that mentors can take many 
forms, not just the official mentor 
that a school might assign. Like 
Ms. Simmons, any teacher is likely 
to benefit from relying on a net- 
work of mentors, all of whom can 
contribute to the teacher’s under- 
standing, awareness, and emotional 
and intellectual support. 


A Room of One's Own: 
The Accidental 
Mentoring of a 
Traveling Teacher 


Amber M. Simmons 
Brookwood High School 
Snellville, Georgia 
amber_simmons@gwinnett.k12 
.Za.uUs 


Anticipation and Reality 


One of the most exciting moments 
for early-career teachers is seeing 
their classroom for the first time. 
When I accepted a position at my 
high school alma mater, I began 
planning the learning environ- 
and atmosphere that I 
wanted to create for students. I 
spent the summer collecting cozy 
fabrics for the bulletin board, 
inspirational quotes to hang on the 
walls, and the necessary block let- 
ters, dry-erase markers, and calen- 
dars. I even scoured yard sales for 
books to start a class library and 
lamps to offset the harsh florescent 
lighting. Anxious to get started, I 
went to the school before preplan- 
ning and introduced myself to the 
department head with hopes that I 
could get my schedule of classes 
and see the room where I would be 
teaching. After greetings and small 
talk, I received my schedule. My 
first impression was that there had 
been a mistake. I moved to a dif- 
ferent room each period. The 
department head promptly 
explained that I would be travel- 
ing to different rooms during other 
teachers’ planning periods—my 
office: a book room. 

During preplanning, while 
others were decorating bulletin 
boards and hanging posters, I was 
clearing my desk of various text- 
books that were stored there over 
the summer. Bitterly, I stacked 


ment 


books, dusted my cubicle, and 
tried to plan my first unit with 
the continuous interruption of 
other teachers coming in and out 
trying to find their stashed belong- 
ings. Moreover, misery loves com- 
pany, and I did have company. A 
fellow early-career teacher was also 
assigned to travel and would be 
my the year. 
Together we commiserated over 
our surroundings that resembled a 
prison cell and shared our anxiety 


officemate for 


about the upcoming semester. 
Returning home, I packed up my 
classroom treasures with great dis- 
appointment. My once-optimistic 
expectations for the coming year 
became increasingly cynical with 
each filled box. 


Navigating Treacherous 
Waters 


On the first day of school, my 
nerves jittered worse than those of 
the ninth-grade students I was 
supposed to teach. As the bell 
rang, I packed up my supplies, 
books, papers, and laptop into a 
crate on wheels and headed to my 
first classroom. After stumbling 
through the syllabus and class 
rules, the bell rang, and I was off 
again. When moving from room 
to room throughout the day, I was 
pushed, run into, stepped on, and 
my rolling box was even over- 
turned, spilling my belongings 
into the clogged hallway. I felt like 
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anything but a respected teacher. 
In the hallways, the students 
viewed me as their equal: no dis- 
crimination and no_ preferential 
treatment. I walked into my classes 
just as the late bell rang. The jour- 
ney made me unable to greet stu- 
dents at the door or assure them 
that they were in the right place; I 
had to make sure J was in the right 
place. Finally reaching my desti- 
nation, it took me the first five 
minutes to set up and the last five 
minutes to pack up, leaving 40 
minutes for instruction. Walking 
into my book room at the end of 


When moving from room to 
room throughout the day, | was 
pushed, run into, stepped on, 
and my rolling box was even 
overturned, spilling my 
belongings into the clogged 
hallway. | felt like anything but 
a respected teacher. 





the day, half hypothermic from the 
temperature of the coach’s room I 
was in last, I wondered: The first 
year is hard enough when you have 
a room. Why are they making it 
even harder on me? Looking into 
the mirror that night, I felt as if I 
was being thrown (quite literally, 
judging from the bruise on my 
arm from a collision in the hall- 
way) to the wolves. 

As the weeks wore on, I learned 
the shortcuts and became more 
comfortable in the hallways and 
the classroom. Moving from room 
to room still made my job arduous 
as I could not use the whiteboard 
without erasing another teacher's 
writing, I had to carry 120 stu- 
dents’ work with me all day, I 
didn’t even have a desk in some 
rooms, and I was continuously 


interrupted as the host teacher 
came in and out of the room as | 
was teaching. However, despite 
the adverse circumstances, I opted 
to make the best of having to 
travel from room to room (to 
room, to room, and to yet another 
room), and in the process I gained 
an understanding of myself, the 
school, and my students and col- 
leagues. I learned how to organize 
myself to ensure that I did not lose 
student work or run out of copies, 
how to avoid the stairwell during 
class changes and the best routes 
to the lunch room, media center, 
and evacuation site from multiple 
wings of the school. I also identi- 
fied with students who were out of 
breath or late when walking 
through the classroom door. Most 
of all, I learned that there was no 
reason to fear or be intimidated by 
colleagues because they did not 
express malice toward me _ for 
invading their space like I imag- 
ined they would; surprisingly, 
they helped me. 


Kindness of Colleagues 


Despite the fact that my students 
and I were intruding during their 
planning period, the only quiet 
moment in their busy day, I 
received nothing but encourage- 
ment, comfort, and useful advice 
from the host teachers. I began to 
look at each teacher as a mentor, 
an experience that was new to me 
and unasked of them. I enjoyed 
their presence while I taught and 
relied on their critique and sug- 
gestions to evaluate myself and 
my lessons. Honestly, their gener- 
osity surprised me. I focused so 
intensely on the negative aspects 
of my situation that I almost failed 
to notice the obvious benefits. 


Mentoring Matters 


They would share materials, direct 
me to different resources, recom- 
mend websites, and even sit with 
my students during testing if an 
“emergency” arose (read: bath- 
room break). Even teachers who 
did not teach my subject matter 
found ways to enrich my teaching 
experience by providing advice on 
classroom management. I started 
to depend on them, and I began to 
wonder how other early-career 
teachers got along without daily 
support from veteran teachers. 
What would I do without them 
when I did get my own room? 


Therapeutic Network 
of Mentors 


Today, as I sit in my classroom and 
look at my colorful bulletin board 
and student library, I feel a twinge 


My fortuitous mentors made 
detachment impossible, and as 
a result, | evolved into a 
confident, collaborative teacher 
and colleague. 


of nostalgia for my traveling com- 
panions and my book-room com- 
rade. While I now have a room, I 
find that the difficulty of my job 
has not changed—the challenges 
have just been reversed: My class- 
rooms were teeming with col- 
leagues the year before, and now I 
don’t see them enough. My desk 
was shoved in a hole with another 
teacher, and now I miss the thera- 
peutic advantages of talking daily 
with someone experiencing the 
same difficulties as me. While I 
have kept in contact with my pre- 
vious hosts, I now realize what a 
lonely profession teaching can be 
if one isolates oneself in one class- 


room. My fortuitous mentors 
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made detachment impossible, and 
as a result, I evolved into a confi- 
dent, collaborative teacher and 
colleague. My only regret is that 
my mentoring experience hap- 
pened by accident and is not some- 
thing available to all early-career 
teachers. I can’t help but think 
that if my unorganized and unfore- 
seen mentoring experience encour- 
aged me to evaluate my teaching 
methods and embrace an ever- 


changing classroom environment, 
the potential for an intentional 
and coordinated program to create 
a positive first-year experience for 
early-career teachers would be 
immeasurable. 

Reflecting on the previous year, 
I now appreciate that while I did 
not have my own classroom, I 
acquired something that many 
novice teachers did not: more than 
one experienced mentor who had 


intimate knowledge of my stu- 
dents and my teaching style and 
an endless supply of various 
resources. Above all, I did not 
teach the most significant lesson 
that year; I learned it. While trav- 
eling, I realized that the most 
exciting part about my first year 
of teaching was the newly created 
relationships that supported me in 
becoming a better educator—not 


the room. ) 


Amber M. Simmons earned a BA in English from Brenau Women's College in Gainesville, Georgia, studied at Cambridge 
University, England, and received a Master of Education from Georgia State University in Atlanta. She currently teaches English 
language arts at Brookwood High School in Snellville, Georgia, and looks forward to pursuing a doctorate in English 
education. 





CEE Awards Announced 


A number of awards were presented by the Conference on English Education at the NCTE Annual Conven- 
tion in San Antonio. The 2008 James N. Britton Award for Inquiry within the English Language Arts was 
presented to Leila Christenbury for Retracing the Journey: Teaching and Learning in an American High School 
(Teachers College Press, 2007). The 2008 Richard A. Meade Award for Research in English Education was 
presented to George Hillocks Jr. for Narrative Writing: Learning a New Model for Teaching (Heinemann, 2007). 
The 2008 Janet Emig Award for Exemplary Scholarship in English Education was presented to Suzanne M. 
Miller for her article, “Changing English Teacher Learning for New Times: Digital Video Composing as Mul- 
timodal Literacy Practice,” (English Education, October 2007). The 2008 Cultural Diversity Grants went to 
Amira Akl for her proposal, “Understanding Arab and Arab American Students’ Experiences in Writing with 
Technology,” and Myrrh Domingo for her proposal, “Digital Technology: Strengthening the Literacy Prac- 
tices of Diverse Learners.” 
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Analyzing Style 
and Intertextuality 
in Twilight 

Kelly Byrne Bull 

College of Notre Dame 


of Maryland 
kbull@ndm.edu 


A compelling read, Stephenie Mey- 
er's Twilight offers readers romance, 
mystery, suspense, and action. This 
young adult novel tells the story of 
the forbidden relationship between 
Bella and Edward, exploring com- 
plexities that cause readers to con- 
sider how love involves sacrifice 
and choice. Twilight, a Best Book 
for Young Adults and Quick-Pick 
for Reluctant Young Adult Read- 
offers literary possibilities 
wrapped in the package of a New 
York Times Bestseller—turned movie. 


ers, 


e ight 
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In this column, I offer ideas about 
how to engage readers with the 
novel to promote critical thinking 
by focusing on style and intertex- 
tual connections. 


Style 


Examining the author’s style of 
writing enables readers to look 
closely at particular literary ele- 
ments to consider how the writer 
crafted the story. Elements of style 
that lend themselves well to the 
study of Twilight are characteriza- 
tion and imagery. 


Characterization 


Readers are drawn into this story 
because the characters are intrigu- 
ing and develop complex relation- 
ships as the story progresses. We 
learn more about main characters— 
for example, Bella’s growing obses- 
sion with Edward and his secret 
identity—as we collect clues and 
recognize warnings. Meyer paints 
characters whose actions, dialogue, 
and facial expressions draw us in. 
Meyer provides clues that show 
“Edward Cullen was not... human. 
He was something more” (Meyer 
138). In the beginning of the story, 
Bella is trying to figure out what 
Edward is. 

To help students see how char- 
acters are developed, we can ask 
them to list Edward’s physical and 


intellectual attributes as they read 
the beginning chapters of this 
novel. As the observant first-per- 
son narrator, Bella notices multi- 
ple things about Edward Cullen 
that make her curious. As readers, 
we can note these differences, too. 
In Chapter 7, “Nightmare,” Bella 
thinks through all the clues she 
has collected up to this point. 
They are summarized neatly on 
page 138 as she considers the pos- 
sibility that Edward is a vampire. 
By comparing the observations 
they made while reading against 
those that Bella lists, students 
learn how close readings show 
characterization of both Edward 
and Bella. That is, by examining 
Bella’s observations of Edward, 
readers learn about both Bella and 
Edward. In turn, this could lead 
to an interesting discussion about 
various forms of narration and the 
reliability of narrators. 

As Bella becomes more “con- 
sumed by the mystery Edward 
presented. And more than a little 
obsessed by Edward himself” (67), 
Edward warns Bella that he is 
dangerous several times: 


“It would be more . . . prudent 
for you not to be my friend,” 
he explained. “But I’m tired of 
trying to stay away from you, 
Bella” (84). 


“Ah,” he groaned quietly. 
“This is wrong .... Don’t you 
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see, Bella? It’s one thing for 
me to make myself miserable, 
but a wholly other thing for 
you to be so involved... . It’s 
wrong. It’s not safe. I’m dan- 
gerous, Bella—please, grasp 
that” (190). 


By asking students to note such 
warnings and then consider the 
behind 
them, readers can contemplate the 


charactet’s motivation 
complexities of this relationship, 
questioning why Edward warns 
Bella of the danger he poses when 
he wants to be with her. 

Through facial 
Meyer illustrates characters’ emo- 
tions and intentions. 
descriptions, Meyer paints pic- 
tures of what the characters often 


expressions, 


In these 


cannot or will not verbalize them- 
selves. By analyzing facial expres- 
sions, readers can piece together 
clues to build understandings of 
characterization in this novel. By 
selecting examples and guiding 
readers toward analysis, we again 
provide models of how to search 
for clues to characterization. Some 
examples of facial expressions that 
provide such clues include the 
following: 


“He walked me to my next 
class in silence and paused at 
the door; I turned to say good- 
bye. His face startled me—his 
expression was torn, almost 
pained, and so fiercely beauti- 
ful that the ache to touch him 
flared as strong as before. My 
goodbye stuck in my throat” 
(220). 


“His lovely eyes seem to glow 
with rash excitement. Then, as 
the seconds passed, they 
dimmed. His expression slowly 
folded into a mask of ancient 
sadness” (264). 


“His eyes went blank, curiously 
dead, as he turned away” (403). 


Such facial expressions that 
show but don’t tell provide more 
clues to understanding character- 
ization. Having students 
these telling facial expressions as 
they read helps them understand 
characterization in Twilight. In 
addition, a strategy that would 


note 


help students to internalize this 
concept involves using literature 
as a model for their writing. 

By asking students to revise a 
section of a narrative they have 
already written to incorporate the 
idea of crafting facial expressions 
that show but don’t tell, we help 


By selecting examples and 
guiding readers toward 
analysis, we again provide 
models of how to search for 
clues to characterization. 


to exemplify for students this 
reading-writing connection. Hav- 
ing students revise only a section of 
a previously-written narrative of 
their own also simplifies and clari- 
fies the amount of work we are 
asking of students. Revisiting a 
piece of writing (a draft, journal 
entry, or another work-in-prog- 
ress) is an instructional activity 
that we can do at any point during 
the school year and in connection 
with any piece of literature. 
Through this revisiting and revis- 
ing process, we encourage readers 
who write to also see themselves 
as writers who read. 


Imagery 


Vivid descriptions that appeal to 
readers’ senses abound in Meyer's 
Twilight. Woven through the nar- 


rative, this sensory language com- 
plements the dialogue and plot. 
Readers can almost feel the drizzle 
of a dreary Forks day, hear the 
tenor of Edward’s musical voice, 
or smell the rusty scent of the 
biology classroom on blood-typ- 
ing day. Such descriptions make 
this text more vivid, enabling 
readers to paint sensory pictures of 
the events unfolding before them. 

We can help students to become 
aware of such sensory descriptions 
by selecting sections for further 
study. By selecting a section of text 
and helping readers to identify 
examples of imagery, we can set 
the stage for discussions about how 
descriptive language draws readers 
in. For example, the section of text 
when Bella realizes that Edward is 
a vampire has imagery that draws 
readers into the story: 


“His eyes were gentle but 
intense, and they seemed to be 


making my bones turn soft” 
(188). 


“His velvety voice was compel- 
ling” (189). 


“The darkness slipped by us in 
silence” (191). 


A strategy that may help stu- 
dents improve their writing and 
make another reading-writing con- 
nection could involve “revising” a 
section of Twilight. After studying 
some examples of Meyer’s sensory 
descriptions, students can select a 
short excerpt of Twilight that they 
would like to revise by incorporat- 
ing vivid descriptions that appeal 
to the senses. Selecting a short sec- 
tion of text enables students to 
consider where, how, and why such 
additions might work well. “Revis- 
ing” a published piece of writing 
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enables students to consider how to 
reinvent a section of text to meet 
specific purposes for writing. 


Intertextuality 


When readers create intertextual 
links, they are making connec- 
tions within, among, and outside 
of the texts they are reading (Bull). 
Connecting with texts in mean- 
ingful and personal ways enables 
readers to develop interest and 
comprehend at deeper levels. By 
encouraging students to make 
intertextual connections, we pro- 
vide opportunities for readers to 
interact with and understand texts 
in multidimensional ways. 

Each major type of connec- 
tion—within, among, and out- 
side—can offer 
readers as they create meaning 
while reading Twilight. Connections 
within the novel enable a reader to 
analyze the text closely, creating 
an understanding from the literal 
words written by the author, such 
as the New Criticism calls for 
(Ransom). Ideas for directing 
readers to make connections within 
Twilight are offered in the first sec- 
tion of this column: examining 
style by analyzing characterization 
and imagery. Connections among 
texts enable a reader to revisit, 
reflect, question, or confirm ideas 
by comparing two or more texts. 
Connections outside texts enable a 
reader to draw on his or her knowl- 
edge and experience. These con- 
nections among and outside of 
texts enable readers to become 
personally involved and interested 
in the texts they are reading. 
Accordingly, the text becomes 
more than just words on a page; it 
develops meaning and significance 


advantages to 


to each reader based on his or her 
interactions with it (Rosenblatt). 
By considering allusions, multi- 
media, and think-aloud prompts, 
we can encourage students to 
make intertextual connections. 


Allusions 


There are multiple allusions to the 
classics in Twilight. Meyer draws 
on such canonical texts as the Old 
Testament, Wuthering Heights, 
Macbeth, Pride and Prejudice, Sense 
and Sensibility, and Songs of Inno- 
cence and Experience. Helping read- 
ers to identify these allusions and 
understand how they connect with 


Each major type of 
connection—within, among, 
and outside—can offer 
advantages to readers as they 
create meaning while reading 
Twilight. 


the story affords students oppor- 
tunities to see how texts and 
themes are interwoven. Readers 
who consider why a particular text 
is mentioned and how each text 
fits into the story of Twilight have 
opportunities to make intertextual 
connections. Here are some allu- 
sions from Twilight: 


e Old Testament: Genesis 2:17 
(Introduction) 


© Wuthering Heights (34) 
© Macbeth act 3 (110) 
e Old Testament (124) 


© Pride and Prejudice and Sense 
and Sensibility (147-48) 


© Songs of Innocence and Experience 


(274) 


When asking students to con- 
sider an allusion, we can provide 
them with some guiding ques- 
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tions such as, What is this partic- 
ular section of Twilight about? 
What is the other text (the allu- 
sion) about? How do these two 
texts fit together? What charac- 
ters/conflicts/themes do the texts 
share in common? In what ways 
are they different? How can under- 
standing the allusion provide you 
with insight into the Twilight 
text? By comparing two sources— 
the text of Twilight and the text of 
the allusion—students are mak- 
ing connections between texts. 


Multimedia 


Twilight’s popularity has generated 
dozens of multimedia texts that 
readers can refer to in order to cre- 
ate intertextual connections. This 
novel’s explosive popularity affords 
readers all the contemporary liter- 
acy Opportunities that engage 
readers, movie buffs, Web surfers, 
and music fans. The recent film 
has brought even more fans to the 
Twilight series fan base. Compar- 
ing and contrasting the print text 
with the film text would enable 
readers to consider how and why 
revisions were made and the effects 
these revisions had on the story. 
Twilight-inspired Web 
offer opportunities for students to 
connect, learn more, and discuss 
the text with other fans. The. 
author's official Web site, http:// 
www.stepheniemeyer.com, _ pro- 
vides readers with additional 
information about the author and 
her books. This site has links to 
dozens of fan sites (including sites 
for speakers of languages other 
than English), FAQs, 
reviews, playlists, and outtakes 
(cuts Meyer made in the editing 
process). This site has an audio 
clip from the Twilight CD, links 


sites 


critics’ 
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to clips from the movie, and links 
to videos of Meyer discussing both 
the book and movie. From these 
Internet sites, readers can connect 
with other readers and other texts 
to see how related texts might 
influence or shape their under- 
standings of Twilight. 


Think-Aloud Prompts 


Providing think-aloud prompts is 
another way we can help students 
to make intertextual connections as 
they read Twilight. Think-aloud 
prompts ask readers to “think out 
loud” and respond using a given 
phrase or clause. Teachers can word 
prompts to guide readers toward 
making connections among and 
outside of texts, considering how 
other texts, knowledge, and experi- 
ences may influence students’ read- 
ing or understandings of Twilight. 
By creating prompts that can 
stretch students’ usual repertoires 
of response, we guide our readers 
toward creating varied, intertextual 
Such — think-aloud 
prompts can be utilized at different 
points during the reading of Tw7- 
light and provide a window into a 
readet’s interactions with texts. 


connections. 


At the beginning: 
e This [character/conflict/set- 
ting} reminds me of .. . 
e I think the song [A] would 
fit this scene because . . . 


In the middle: 

e Like I said before... 

e The book [B} is also about 
..., but Twilight is different 
because... 

e I did not expect... 


Toward the end: 
e Earlier in the book I was 
thinking... 
e This makes you think about 


e I think [C} would be inter- 
esting to pair with Twilight 
because... 


These think-aloud prompts 
guide readers to consider how 
Twilight might connect with other 
texts they know and might shape 
their understandings of multiple 
texts. The prompts encourage 
readers to reflect, reconsider, or 
revisit ideas they have about texts. 


By creating prompts that can 
stretch students’ usual 
repertoires of response, we 
guide our readers toward 
creating varied, intertextual 
connections. 


Often fast, effective ways to help 
students forge connections, think- 
aloud prompts have the added 
benefit of encouraging students to 
be more descriptive, fluent, and 
honest than they are with more 
traditional writing prompts. 


Building a Foundation 
for Critical Thinking 


I believe that encouraging stu- 
dents to respond, connect, and 
reflect on the literature they are 
reading builds a foundation for 
critical thinking and classroom 
discourse. In guiding students’ 
analysis of style and intertextual- 
ity, we can help readers to engage 
with texts in multiple and varied 
ways. Examining characterization 
and imagery helps students to take 
a closer look at style in a focused 
study of a single text. Exploring 
ways in which readers can create 
intertextual while 
reading Twilight helps students 
understand how literature con- 
nects to their knowledge, experi- 
ence, and reading history. Guiding 
students to consider style and 
intertextuality as they read Tw7- 
light will enable them to think 
critically and participate in engag- 
ing classroom discourse. 


connections 
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When I first started teaching ESL 
students, I was incredibly naive 
about the second language acqui- 
sition process. I was a foreign lan- 
guage teacher in a former life, so I 
thought I knew how to teach 
English: I would simply reverse 
the process I had always used with 
my Spanish students. Even that 
decision was loaded with assump- 
tions about the success of my 
Spanish foreign language students 
(a topic I would rather not pur- 
sue!) and about the reasons that 
my foreign language students 
were studying Spanish (some out 
of guilt or college-prep expecta- 
tions, a few who truly longed to 
learn Spanish, with most there by 
force). I soon realized that my high 
school ESL students had little in 
common with my English-speak- 
ing Spanish-language students, 
and something would have to 
give. That something was me. 
One of the first moves I made 
was to look at the TESOL goals, 
and I began to think about the 


purposes and situations in which 
my students need to read, write, 
speak, and listen in English. Stu- 
dents resisted when I asked them 
to do any writing that exceeded a 
few sentences. Writing can be 
painful for ESL students, particu- 
larly high school students who 
want to communicate complex, 
sophisticated thoughts but do not 
want to look childish. In addition, 
many of my students had arrived 
in the United States with inter- 
rupted formal educations and had 
low literacy levels in their native 
language, so the types of writing 
that were required in the high 
school English classroom were a 
considerable challenge for them. 
Gradually, without noticing the 
shift, I drifted into a format that 
included lots of reading, speaking, 
and listening, but little writing. 
Sometimes I would think about 
writing with a guilty pang but 
would reassure myself that read- 
ing was the greater urgency and 
would try to ignore the feelings 
until they passed. 


Bull’s-eye! Identifying 
the Target 


Life as I knew it continued in my 
classroom until the fateful day a 
colleague approached me with an 
invitation to attend the National 
Writing Project’s annual summer 


The entire 
experience was wonderfully invig- 


intensive institute. 
orating, not only for my teaching 
practice but also for my personal 
writing practice (for more infor- 
mation, please see http://www 
-nwp.org). While I learned many 
useful and exciting things during 
my three weeks in the institute, 
the major implication for my 
teaching practice was simple, but 
huge: My students were unable to 
write well and meet my expecta- 
tions because I had failed to show 
them what the target was. Oh, sure, I 
had provided them with a print- 
rich classroom and we had done 
some reading, but when it came 
time for our annual state assess- 
ment, they melted down com- 
pletely during the writing portion 
of the test. I realized that I needed 
to build the students’ capacity for 
the long, exhausting, and lonely 
process of writing the ubiquitous 
five-paragraph essay that the state 
assessment demands by demysti- 
fying the writing process. 

The first thing I did when my 
unsuspecting students returned to 
school was announce that we are 
all writers. This came as quite a 
shock to them, and frankly they 
were not even convinced that I 
could be a writer, so they hoped in 
vain that I would soon tire of this 
new madness the way teachers 
usually do after some crazy teacher 
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training turns their heads for a 
few days. I am aware of my ten- 
dency to try something out and 
then drop it when I hit a wall, so 
I held my feet to the fire by insert- 
ing writing goals into the annual 
professional objectives required 
by my district. Now there was 
someone who would know if I 
failed to meet my expectations, 
and it was enough to keep me on 
the path. Every day when the stu- 
dents came into the classroom, I 
reminded them that we are all 
writers, and they humored me 
with gentle, knowing smiles on 
their faces while I gave them each 
a folder and notebook to be used 
exclusively for writing. Their 
smiles began to fade as I passed 
out copies of the lyrics to a coun- 
try-western song and we began to 
discuss the poetry that surrounds 
us all the time, listing things 
such as music, jingles, chants, 
rap, and advertisements, in addi- 
tion to the obvious classics. When 
I announced that each of them 
would write a poem, their faces 
fell in shocked horror. What mad- 
ness was this? 

We dismantled the structure of 
the chorus that I had given the 
students. We identified what was 
communicated with each line, 
clarifying both the writer's inten- 
tion along with the word choice, 
allusions, and sentence structure 
selected by the writer. I selected 
the chorus to the song “Who I 
Am” by Jessica Andrews to exam- 
ine, and I adopted the pattern we 
identified in the chorus when I 
modeled my version for the stu- 
dents. I even invited them to help 
me choose characteristics about 
myself, imitating the gentle self- 
deprecation of the songwriter in 


my version. Because students 


think that writing comes easily, 
magically even, for teachers, I 
allowed them to watch me think 
aloud and struggle over word 
choice. They were transfixed as 
they witnessed what real writers 
go through as they write. This was 
the transforming moment for us. 
The students began to realize that 
good writing is work for everyone, 


When | announced that each of 
them would write a poem, their 
faces fell in shocked horror. 
What madness was this? 


and that it does not just pour out 
effortlessly onto the paper, even 
for native English speakers. I had 
just enough time to breathlessly 
and triumphantly announce that 
tomorrow each of them would 
repeat the process and create their 
own poem before they gratefully 
made a run for their next class. 


Becoming a Community 
of Writers 


I created a worksheet that fol- 
lowed the pattern established in 
the song lyrics, leaving room for 
students to write in their lines. 
For example, the song’s second 
stanza begins “I am Rosemary’s 
granddaughter, the spitting image 
of my father.” I asked students to 
tell who they are in relation to 
someone else. “Whose daughter 
are you? Whose brother are you?” 
We sat down together at the table 
with our dictionaries, pencils, and 
erasers and began the hard work of 
thinking about their characteris- 
tics, their foibles, their hopes and 
dreams. Students helped each 
other, reluctantly at first but more 
readily as they tired of waiting for 


individual attention from me. The 
students were often overly depen- 
dent on me for feedback and 
encouragement. As the line of 
waiting students began to form, I 
would say, “Hey, Guadalupe, since 
you are already done and waiting 
to talk to me, would you mind 
looking at Julio's poem with 
him?” While they may not have 
felt ready to help each other, they 
were remarkably supportive and 
encouraging. My unspoken hope 
had been that they would come to 
see themselves as a community of 
writers who help and encourage 
one another through the process of 
production, and while it was 
imperfect, they were taking the 
first steps. 

Some students naturally fin- 
ished more quickly than others, so 
I met with each of them to talk 
about editing and revision needs 
before sending them to the com- 
puter to create a Word document 
of their poem. Students had to 
decide if that classic red or green 
squiggle indicated a serious spell- 
ing or grammar error or if they 
could cite poetic license for word 
choice and phrasing in their poem. 
As they finished creating their 
documents, I insisted that each 
student put his or her name at the 
bottom, where all proud poets 
post their claim on the work. Ulti- 
mately I printed each student’s 
poem and placed them promi- 
nently on the bulletin board in 
my classroom. Because I secretly 
prearranged it, my classroom was 
visited “randomly” by some 
administrators who exclaimed and 
praised the poems loudly while 
the students stood nearby. The 
students were pleased that these 
adults took the time to read and 
respond to their writing, even 
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though they played it cool since 
they have an image to protect. 

When students entered the 
classroom the next day, I am sure 
they thought that they had weath- 
ered the storm. After all, they had 
written a real poem and _ those 
poems were hanging proudly on 
the wall; clearly we had gotten this 
writing bug out of our system. 
Wrong! Next we moved on to per- 
sonal narratives, friendly letters, 
persuasive essays, and other short 
poems, all addressing the theme of 
identity. My devious plot was to 
entice students to write by asking 
them to think and write about 
themselves. Adolescents are con- 
sumed with the task of under- 
standing themselves and figuring 
out where they fit into their school, 
their families, and their communi- 
ties. Why not tap that goldmine of 
potential material? After all, we 
are all pretty interested in think- 
ing and talking about ourselves, 
and ESL students seem to struggle 
with this even more intensely than 
native-speaking students do. Most 
of them have been uprooted from 
their native homes, family, and 
friends and are now in a strange 
place that is not always welcom- 
ing. They feel the social, political, 
and economic pressures around 
them and are trying on new per- 
spectives daily. 

I allowed frequent blocks of time 
in class for journal writing and pro- 
vided provocative topics to stimu- 
late their creative juices. I read 
aloud some of the new, excellent 
children’s books that use simple 
language with many illustrations, 
yet present eloquent and complex 
ideas. It can be risky to bring chil- 
dren’s literature into a high school 
classroom, so I was careful to choose 
works that communicate powerful 


social messages in simple language 
and with strong, supportive art- 
work. I have successfully used Click, 
Clack, Moo: Cows That Type by 
Doreen Cronin; Voices in the Park by 
Anthony Browne; and Wilfrid Gor- 
don McDonald Partridge by Mem 
Fox and Julie Vivas, among others. 
These books, while written in sim- 
ple English, convey complex and 
provocative messages about employ- 
ment, social relationships, preju- 
dices, and helping older people 
remember when remembering is 
difficult. I brought in song lyrics 
and short poems that addressed 
identity—a topic near and dear to 
We discussed 
word choice and noted the rhyth- 
mic quality of poetry. We examined 
the impact of art and the way it 
assisted us to make meaning of the 
books we read together. I placed 
little emphasis on grammar, allow- 


adolescent hearts. 


ing Word to serve as grammar 
police for us. I have learned that 
teaching grammar in_ isolation, 
while comforting and familiar for 
some students, is of little value. The 
beauty of using Word is that stu- 
dents wanted to know why those 
squiggles were on their documents, 
so when I discussed those squiggles 
with them, they listened. Some- 
times even Word makes an error, so 
it was empowering and exciting to 
be able to tell a student that what 
they had written was correct, and 
that the computer was wrong. 


When ELLs Are Writers 


One or two students resisted my 
efforts, but most responded beau- 
tifully. Several quiet, newly arrived 
gitls began to write at levels that 
astounded me, writing in English 
and inserting words from their 
native language only when they 


Success with ELLs 


lacked English vocabulary. One 
shy 17-year-old positively glowed 
as she realized she could commu- 
nicate when she used the English 
words she knew and combined 
them with a few Spanish words. 
Boys who had never before finished 
anything had work hanging on the 
More-advanced _ students 
began to feel more confident writ- 
ing in their other classes. We were 
not setting the literary world on 
fire, but we were making progress. 

For the first time I felt like I was 
covering all the instructional bases 
while including some critical aca- 
demic skills such as using technol- 
ogy for document production, email 
communication with teachers, for- 
matting, sending and storing docu- 
ments, and finding reliable Internet 
sources for research. Writing pulls 
together all the language skills (lis- 


walls. 


tening, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing) ELLs need to acquire to have 
academic success as they move 
Adolescents are consumed with 
the task of understanding 
themselves and figuring out 
where they fit into their school, 
their families, and their 
communities. Why not tap that 
goldmine of potential material? 





toward continuing their education 
or preparing for the adult world of 
work. To begin writing, I collected 
short examples of text, children’s 
books, poems, and song lyrics for us 
to read together to inspire us and to 
provide a format we could imitate. 
We talked and listened to one 
another as we examined texts and 
participated in the give and take of 
peer feedback. Students learned how 
to utilize technology to optimize 
their communication, to store their 
work, and to search for information. 
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This process was also an introduc- 
tion to the collaboration and pro- 
expected in American 
classrooms, something my students 
often struggled to understand and 
participate in previously. 


duction 


I learned a powerful lesson 
about my need to commit to a new 
practice long enough to truly see if 
it will affect learning, and that it 
helps to find ways to be account- 
able for sticking with the process. 

The possibilities are endless 
and I encourage you to explore 
them. What would it take to get 
students writing more and at 
higher levels? There are many 
workbooks and dreary lessons on 
writing, but I think your students 


will write more if you join them, 
writing alongside them in the 
classroom, and letting them see 
the process and the products of 
your work. Ask students to help 
Writing pulls together all the 
language skills (listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing) 
ELLs need to acquire to have 
academic success as they move 
toward continuing their 
education or preparing for the 





adult world of work. 


you edit and revise your work. Be 
transparent as you compose, and 
allow them to witness the joys and 
struggles of choosing just the 


right way to say what you feel. 
Applaud the tiniest efforts and 
post their magnum opus on the 
wall for all to admire. Invite local 
authors to visit your class to talk 
about their work, especially 
authors who are not native speak- 
ers of English. Seek out some of 
the resources such as writing 
clubs, university writing centers, 
websites, blogs, and coffeehouses 
that have open-mike nights (or 
start your own). Be enthusiastic as 
you explore the writer within you, 
and that enthusiasm will be con- 
tagious among your ESL students. 
We are all writers and we must 
unleash that potential hidden in 
our English language learners. & 


Susan R. Adams is Project Alianza Manager in the College of Education at Butler University and is a Teacher Consultant with 


the National Writing Project. 
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how to live as a teacher. Finishing it, | experienced what | can only describe as a state of 
grace—moved, renewed, and grateful that a mind like Tom Newkirk’ has been intrigued 
by classroom matters for almost forty years now. 


— NANCIE ATWELL, author of /n the Middle Second Edition 


2009 / 20899 / $19.50 


Lately, we teachers have been suffering through some truly bad times. But as Tom Newkirk observes in this 
brilliant and stirring book, we and our educational forbears have been fighting this battle for centuries. There 
is always a struggle to put children first, to honor knowledge over compliance, and to place humanity above 
the aims of the state... Classic Newkirk: direct, incisive, and brimming with wisdom. 


— HARVEY “SMOKEY” DANIELS, coauthor of Comprehension & Collaboration 


Rich with pedagogy and human enough to make you burst out laughing, Thomas Newkirk’ thoughts made me feel 
both heartened and head-slappingly awakened. This book is one of the best teacher books ever. I'll be giving 
copies of it to lots of teacher friends as we find our way back to trusting what we know about kids, about learning, 
and about teaching writing... Newkirk’s book will shed light and warmth where they're so sorely needed. 


—GRETCHEN BERNABE!, author of Reviving the Essay 
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We most research books offer a few hints and then move on to citing sourc- 
es, Writing an A+ Research Paper is the perfect tool for taking your students 
through the entire writing process. By having students actively help two fictional 
peers—Ella, whose work provides the models and Rob, whose work students will 
analyze, critique, and help develop—this book gives your students an unrivaled 
look into what's needed to improve their own writing. 
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Here are a few excerpts from Rob's Ant draft. They demonstrate some 
things he has done fairly well and some things that will need to be improved 


in revision, Read the excerpts and chen provide a brief critique of each, 


Rob 
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The Fiction of Toni Morrison 
Reading and Writing on Race, Culture, and Identity 
Edited by Jami L. Carlacio 


Designed to facilitate a richer under- 
standing of Toni Morrison’s work, 

this book features classroom-tested 
approaches and pedagogical suggestions 
for teaching each of Morrison’s novels 

as well as the fascinating short story 
“Recitatif.” Each chapter includes 
questions and suggestions for classroom 
discussions, projects, and essays that 
illustrate how students can more fully 
understand Morrison’s contributions 

to American culture—particularly the 
history of racism as well as identity 

and cultural politics. In addition to 
offering a broad variety of classroom 
approaches to the texts, The Fiction of 
Toni Morrison promotes critical thinking 
by asking students to investigate issues 
of whiteness, historiography, critical 

race theory, and narratology. The book 
concludes with six sample student essays 
and a useful bibliography. 279 pp. 2007. : te 
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Mark Twain's Mississippi features texts, images, sound, and video materials drawn from 
the collections of the Northern Illinois University Libraries, the Newberry Library, the St. 
Louis Mercantile Library, and Tulane University Libraries, illuminating the regions that 


Mark Twain describes in The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn and other celebrated works. 


Features lesson plans for teachers, including materials aimed at elementary and 


secondary students at http://dig.lib.niu.edu/twain/teachers.html. 


BE \INCOLN 


http://lincoin.lib.niu.edu 
Lincoln/Net uses Abraham Lincoln's life in Illinois as a lens through 


which users may explore and interpret society and politics in 
antebellum America. The site contains over 25 million searchable 
words of text, over 3000 images, 100 sound files, 100 video files, 
plus interpretive materials. Includes lesson plans for high school 


students at http://lincoin.lib.niu.edu/teachers/lessons.html. 
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Call for Manuscripts 
From the Editor 


Ken Lindblom 

From the Secondary Section 

Reading and Writing about Real Issues 

Karen Hartman 

NCTE Position Statement: Resolution on Strengthening Teacher 
Knowledge of Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and Transgender (LGBT) Issues 


SEXUAL IDENTITY AND GENDER VARIANCE 


EJ in Focus 


Sexual Identity and Gender Variance: Meeting the Educational Challenges 


Paula Ressler and Becca Chase, Guest Editors 
This issue’s guest editors discuss the place of LGBTQ people, curriculum, and concerns 
in schools and introduce the contents of this special issue of English Journal. 


An LGBT/Queer Glossary 


Becca Chase and Paula Ressler 
This glossary includes terms and acronyms for understanding important concepts 
related to sexual identity and gender variance. 


Reading LGBT-Themed Literature with Young People: What’s Possible? 


Caroline T. Clark and Mollie V. Blackburn 
The authors encourage teachers to help students learn to read LGBT texts for pleasure. 


Literacy, Sexuality, and the Value(s) of Queer Young Adult Literatures 


William P. Banks 
In a personal account, Banks suggests reading LGBT YA lit critically and empathetically. 


Fight for Your Right: Censorship, Selection, and LGBTQ Literature 


Jen Scott Curwood, Megan Schliesman, and Kathleen T. Horning 
The authors offer a powerful argument for teaching LGBTQ literature and provide a 
list of suggested titles. 


“Watch What You Teach”: A First-Year Teacher Refuses to Play It Safe 
Nicole Sieben and Laraine Wallowitz 

A new high school teacher describes her efforts to teach queer theory. 
LGBT-Inclusive Language 

Michael Weinberg 

The chair of NCTE’s Gay Straight Educators’ Alliance proposes LGBT-inclusive language. 
What English Can Contribute to Understanding Sexual Identities 

Viv Ellis 

A British educator explains how specific reading practices can assist students with 
issues of sexuality and sexual identity. 

Hooked on Sardonics: A Queer Success Story 


Charles Suhor 
In a moving tribute to his son, the author Stephan Sure, Suhor celebrates the power 
of the written word. 


You Brought This on Yourself 


George David Miller 
This slam poet responds to violence against his lesbian daughter. 
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Kristin M. Comment 
This author explains how works by Dickinson and Whitman can be used to integrate 
GLBT themes into English classes. 


When Consciousness Dawns: Confronting Homophobia with Turkish 
High School Students 


Michael J. Michell 
An American teacher asks Turkish students to confront homophobia. 


Alex Sanchez’s Fiction: A Resource for All 


G. Douglas Meyers 
Sanchez’s LGBT-themed novels can be taught to meet a wide range of ELA curriculum 
standards. 


Self-Discovery through Character Connections: Opening Up to Gayness 
in Angels in America 


David Blazar 
Blazar’s students understand the play’s characters and themes by writing and 
interacting in role. 


Playing in the Margins: Process Drama as a Prereading Strategy 
with LGBT YA Literature 


Jason Zanitsch 
The author uses educational drama to enable students to understand and counteract 
homophobia. Many suggestions for classroom practices are highlighted. 


Echoes of Silence: Empathy and Making Connections 
through Writing Process 


Joel M. Freedman 
A secondary teacher describes an assignment that asks students to write in the voices 
of those embroiled in the tragic death of a gay young man. 


Gender Variant and Transgender Issues in a Professional Development 
Book Group 


Bruce Parker and Jacqueline Bach 
The authors describe a model for exploring YA life-based literacy narratives. 


Middlesex Meditations: Understanding and Teaching Intersex 
Christopher Breu 

Breu provides a personal narrative, information about intersex conditions, and 
curriculum ideas for teaching Middlesex. 
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Sara Lewis-Bernstein Young 


Young shows how she supports students as they critically examine heterosexism and 
take social action. 
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2009 NCTE Excellence in Poetry Award 


Lee Bennett Hopkins is the 15th winner of the NCTE Award for Excellence in Poetry for Children. A dis- 
tinguished poet, writer, and anthologist, Lee has created numerous books for children and adults throughout 
his career. 

NCTE recognizes and fosters excellence in children’s poetry by encouraging its publication and by ex- 
ploring ways to acquaint teachers and children with poetry through such means as publications, programs, 
and displays. As one means of accomplishing this goal, NCTE established its Award for Excellence in Poetry 
for Children in 1977 to honor a living American poet for his or her aggregate work for children ages 3-13. 

Lee Bennett Hopkins will be honored at the Books for Children Luncheon and at a Poetry Session dur- 
ing the NCTE Annual Convention in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in November. 





James Moffett Award 


NCTE’s Conference on English Education, in conjunction with the National Writing Project, offers this 
grant to support teacher research projects inspired by the scholarship of James Moffett. All K-12 classroom 
educators who teach at least three hours or three classes per day are eligible to apply for the grant. Moffett 
Award winners receive a certificate and a monetary award (up to $1,000) to be used toward implementation 
of the proposed project. Proposals will be judged on such criteria as the strength of the connection to 
James Moffett’s scholarship and the perceived value and feasibility of the research. The deadline for 
nominations for the 2009 Moffett Award is May 1, 2009. Winners will be notified in July 2009 and an- 
nounced at the 2009 NCTE Annual Convention in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Submit nominations to CEE 
James Moffett Award, NCTE, 1111 W. Kenyon Road, Urbana, IL 61801-1096. For more information, go to 
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Call for Manuscripts 





Send manuscripts to 


Ken Lindblom, Editor 

English Journal 

Stony Brook University 
English_Journal@notes.cc.sunysb.edu 


Submission Guidelines 


e Manuscripts should be sent by email as an attachment to 
English_Journal@notes.cc.sunysb.edu. Manuscripts should be 
double-spaced throughout (including quotations, endnotes, and 
works cited), with standard margins. Word 2000 or later is pre- 
ferred. Authors using Macintosh software should save their work 
as Word for Windows. Paper submissions should be sent 
only when email is impossible. Please save copies of anything 
you send us. We cannot return any materials to authors. 

¢ In general, manuscripts for articles should be no more than 
ten to fifteen double-spaced, typed pages in length (approxi- 
mately 2,500 to 3,750 words). 

¢ Provide a statement guaranteeing that the manuscript has 
not been published or submitted elsewhere. 

e Ensure that the manuscript conforms to the NCTE Guwide- 
lines for Gender-Fair Use of Language. (See address below.) 

¢ Number all pages. 

° Use in-text documentation, following the current edition of 
the MLA Handbook. Where applicable, a list of works cited 
and any other bibliographic information should also follow 
MLA style. 

e List your name, address, school affiliation, telephone number, 
and email address on the title page only, not on the manu- 
sctipt. Receipt of manuscripts will be acknowledged by 
email, when possible, or by mail. 


English Journal is refereed, and virtually all manuscripts are 
read by two or more outside reviewers. We will attempt to 
reach a decision on each article within three months. The deci- 
sion on pieces submitted in response to a specific call for manu- 
scripts will be made after the call deadline. 

Prospective contributors should obtain a copy of the Gwide- 
lines for Gender-Fair Use of Language from the NCTE website at 
http://www.ncte.org/positions/statements/genderfairuseoflang. 


Teaching in a Consumerocracy 
Deadline: May 15, 2009 
Publication Date: January 2010 


Countless appeals to buy goods and services appear on street 
signs, radio and television commercials, Internet pop-ups, and 
newspaper and website ads. Our government encourages us to 
spend to grow the national economy. Credit card companies 
inundate us with seductive gimmicks to spend more than we 
can afford. Our neighbors, friends, and family encourage us to 
spend to keep up with them, or give us gifts that they have felt 
pressured to purchase. Perhaps the most relentless feature of 
our culture, across socioeconomic classes, is the pressure to 
spend, spend, spend. 

How do you help students make responsible decisions about 
consumption? Do you have creative methods for analyzing the 
rhetoric of advertising, the use of language, images, and market- 
ing data to encourage spending? How do you examine literature 
that takes up themes related to consumerism? How do you get 
students to consider how happy their “stuff” really makes them? 
Do your students research where the products they buy, use, and 
wear are made and where the profits go? Have you incorporated 


green ideas into your curriculum, helping students to attend to 
practices of environmentally sustainable consumption? Do you 
discuss ethical investment of capital with your students or help 
them to develop the kind of leadership skills that will enable 
them to influence our consumerocracy? Do you help them 
develop the kinds of critical-chinking skills that will prevent 
them from falling into serious debt? Do you incorporate service 
learning in a way that encourages positive use of monetary 
resources and provides lasting satisfaction? We seek English lan- 
guage arts articles related to the theme of consumerism that 
emphasize well-researched teaching practice. 


Keeping It Real: Teaching Nonfiction 
Deadline: July 15, 2009 
Publication Date: March 2010 


Biographies, autobiographies, memoirs, essays, scientific stud- 
ies, government reports, travel books, culinary guides, cultural 
studies, philosophical treatises, how-to manuals, consumer 
guides, creative nonfiction, documentary films, op-ed essays, 
political blogs, product websites. The list of nonfiction genres 
is long, and the possibilities for teaching them are endless. This 
issue of English Journal focuses on nonfiction texts and innova- 
tive ways of teaching them. 

What nonfiction texts have you taught and why and how 
have you taught them? Are there rarely covered genres that 
more English teachers should teach? How have you creatively 
engaged students in nonfiction texts? Have you built produc- 
tive bridges between nonfiction and fiction texts or between 
different nonfiction texts? How have you used nonfiction texts 
to teach forms of critical thinking that fiction texts don’t easily 
lend themselves to? What nonfiction texts motivate students 
to write and conduct research? How have you used nonfiction 
texts to engage students in school or community service? Any 
articles focusing on nonfiction texts in middle and secondary 
English classes are welcome. 


Collaboration and Social Interaction 
Deadline: September 15, 2009 
Publication Date: May 2010 


Working productively with others is essential in the workplace 
and in daily life. Those who develop effective people skills can 
be more successful in their careers and in building meaningful 
human relationships that enhance their social lives. English 
class is an important place to develop many skills of social 
interaction, for example, those that come from group work, 
collaborative writing, debates, small- and large-group discus- 
sions, etc. What is the place of English classes in the develop- 
ment of social skills? What writing and reading activities have 
you found successful in helping students develop collaborative 
skills? How have you assessed students’ collaborative abilities? 
What challenges have you found in collaborative assignments 
and how have you learned to deal with them? How have you 
helped students to work with difficult people and to curtail 
their own less-than-collaborative behaviors? 

Any aspect of student collaboration related to English 
teaching is welcome for this issue. We also encourage articles 
on teacher collaboration: for example, co-teaching among 
teachers of different disciplines or levels of instruction; collabo- 
rations among English teachers and school administrators, 
community or business organizations, parents, or other mem- 
bers of the public. 

Be sure also to see the “Teacher to Teacher” and “Student 
Voices” questions for this issue. 
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General Interest 
May submit any time 


We publish articles of general interest as space is available. 
You may submit manuscripts on any topic that will appeal to 
EJ readers. Remember that EJ articles foreground classroom 
practice and contextualize it in sound research and theory. As 
you know, EJ readers appreciate articles that show real stu- 
dents and teachers in real classrooms engaged in authentic 
teaching and learning. Regular manuscript guidelines regard- 
ing length and style apply. 


Ongoing Features 


Speaking My Mind: We invite you to speak out on an issue 
that concerns you about English language arts teaching and 
learning. If your essay is published, it will appear with your 
photo in a future issue of English Journal, We welcome essays of 
1,000 to 1,500 words, as well as inquiries regarding possible 
subjects. 


Student Voices: This is a forum for students to share their 
experiences and recommendations in short pieces of 300 words. 
Teachers are encouraged to submit the best responses from 
their classes, not whole class sets, please. Individual students 
are welcome to submit as well. Topics are as follows: 


¢ How could English class help you make better decisions 
about spending your money (now and in the future)? (Dead- 
line: May 15, 2009) 

¢ What nonfiction text that English teachers might not think 
of would you like to read in English class? (Deadline: July 
15, 2009) 

e What positive lessons have you learned from English class 
about working with other people? (Deadline: September 15, 
2009) 


Teacher to Teacher: This is a forum for teachers to share 
ideas, materials, and activities in short pieces of 300 words. 
Topics are as follows: 


¢ What is the proper role of an English teacher in an economy 
that depends on consumption? (Deadline: May 15, 2009) 

¢ What nonfiction text or genre should all students read before 
they graduate? (Deadline: July 15, 2009) 

e Given all the time and money you needed, what kinds of 
collaboration would you engage in for the benefit of your 
students? (Deadline: September 15, 2009) 


Original Photography 


Teacher photographs of classroom scenes and individual stu- 
dents are welcome. Photographs may be sent as 8" X 10" black- 
and-white glossies or as an electronic file in a standard image 
format at 300 dpi. Photos should be accompanied by complete 
identification: teacher/photographer’s name, location of scene, 
and date photograph was taken. If faces are clearly visible, 
names of those photographed should be included, along with 
their statement of permission for the photograph to be repro- 
duced in Ej. 


Original Cartoons 


Cartoons should depict scenes or ideas potentially amusing to 
English language arts teachers. Line drawings in black ink 
should be submitted on 8'/5" X 11" unlined paper and be signed 
by the artist. 


Columns and Column Editors 


Adolescents and Texts 
Editor: Alfred W. Tatum 


As the role of adolescent literacy is being reconceptualized, 
little attention is given to the roles of texts in the lives of ado- 
lescents, or how texts can be used to shape their in-school and 
out-of-school lives. This is problematic in light of the fact that 
many educators struggle to engage students with texts that the 
students find meaningful and significant. The focus of this col- 
umn is connecting adolescents with texts. Materials that give 
attention to using both fiction and nonfiction texts that honor 
adolescents’ academic, cultural, gendered, or social identities 
should be submitted. Implications for policy and/or practice 
are encouraged. 

Submissions of 2,000 words or fewer should be sent to 
Alfred W. Tatum at atatum1 @uic.edu. 


Challenging Texts 
Editor: P. L. Thomas 


Franz Kafka proclaimed that a “book must be the ax for the 
frozen sea within us.” The authors and texts we bring into our 
classrooms and the acts of literacy that students perform about 
and because of those texts are essential aspects of creating class- 
rooms where students become critical readers and critical writ- 
ers. This column will explore the authors and texts we choose 
that confront the world and the worldviews of students. We 
also explore various theoretical approaches to literature that 
challenge and energize students and teachers. 

Contributors should explore and share their classroom 
practices that address questions such as, What authors and 
texts confront the world and students’ assumptions? What 
texts expand students’ perceptions of and assumptions about 
genre? What texts confront both big ideas and the art and 
craft of writing? How does critical pedagogy look in liter- 
ature classrooms? What literary theories do you find most 
generative? 

Submit an electronic Word file attached to your email to 
the column editor, P. L. Thomas, at paul.thomas@furman.edu. 
Contributors are encouraged to query the column editor and 
share drafts of column ideas as part of the submission process. 


Innovative Writing Instruction 
Editor: Valerie Kinloch 


Signs of writing are all around us, from writings that decorate 
school bulletin boards, student essays, and teacher journals to 
units that guide our classroom work. How do you address such 
signs of writing, among others, in your work with students? 
What approaches to writing instruction have you used to 
stimulate student engagement with words and actions? “Inno- 
vative Writing Instruction” provides a forum for productively 
contentious, yet critical discussions on approaches to writing 
instruction. In addition to discussing the writings authored by 
students, we will examine the various ways we engage students 
in work that helps to strengthen their voice, authority, and 
interest in writing. In these examinations, we will question our 
challenges with teaching writing in the spaces we call class- 
rooms, schools, and communities of learning. What we do with 
students around writing and our approaches to writing instruc- 
tion affect how they use words to participate in the world. 

Column contributions of 1,800—2,800 words are encour- 
aged. Send email submissions to Valerie Kinloch at kinloch.2 
@osu.edu. 
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Mentoring Matters 
Editors: Thomas M. McCann and Larry Johannessen 


Some critics use the disturbing phrase “eating their young” to 
refer to the way some school leaders and veteran teachers treat 
new teachers. The image refers to the regrettable practice of 
allowing the newcomer to endure the least desirable conditions 
in a school or department. In contrast, caring veteran teachers 
will be sensitive to the need to foster growth and to promote a 
sense of self-efficacy in new colleagues. The development of any 
teacher is not complete after departure from a teacher preparation 
program. Professional growth continues for years, and supportive 
colleagues can play a significant role in influencing the develop- 
ment, satisfaction, and retention of teachers in the early stages of 
their careers. This column invites contributors to offer practicing 
teachers, schools, and teacher preparation programs their insights 
about how to mentor and support early-career English teachers, 
including reports from early-career teachers about their positive 
mentoring experiences. We especially encourage specific sugges- 
tions for practices that will help veteran teachers to support 
newer colleagues in developing positive relationships with stu- 
dents, contending with pressures to conform to test-driven cur- 
ricula, handling an enormous workload, and forming collaborative 
relationships with supervisors, colleagues, and parents. 

We invite column contributions of 500—1,500 words address- 
ing themes about mentoring and supporting early-career teach- 
ers. Send inquiries, ideas, and submissions to Thomas M. McCann 
at tmccann@elmhurst.k12.il.us. 


Off the Shelves 
Editor: Mark Letcher ) 


We are living in a new golden age of young adult literature. 
Edgy and engaging titles by authors both emerging and estab- 
lished have been pushing the field of young adult literature 
(YAL) to places we’ve never seen before. Teen readers are see- 
ing more innovative formats and genre-blending in their read- 
ing, are exposed to authors from around the world, and are 
blurring the lines between previously established “teen” and 
“adult” fiction. 

There may be no better time to celebrate and promote the 
diversity, characters, issues, and pure literary craftsmanship 
that YAL offers its audience, and our hope is that you will help 
us contribute to the conversation. 

This column will explore a wide range of topics related to 
literature written for and/or read by young adults, with a strong 
emphasis on recently published works. We particularly wel- 
come the voices and experiences of secondary teachers, for whom 
YAL provides vital classroom reading, suggestions for eager and 
reluctant students, and engaging personal reading material. 

Submissions of 500—1,500 words, inquiries, and sugges- 
tions for future column topics should be directed to Mark 
Letcher at mletcher@ou.edu. 


Poetry 
Editor: Anne McCrary Sullivan 


In her poem “Valentine for Ernest Mann,” Naomi Shihab Nye 
reminds us that “poems hide. In the bottoms of our shoes, / 
they are sleeping.” Look inside your shoes, your desk drawers 
and kitchen cabinets, the hallways of your school, the grocery 
stores and garbage dumps of your community. “Find” some 
poems and send them to EJ. Choose those that seem a fit, either 
explicitly or implicitly, with announced themes of upcoming 
EJ issues. We are looking for well-crafted original poems in 
any style, serious or humorous, written by teachers, students, 


or those who love them. We do not consider previously pub- 
lished poems or simultaneous submissions. 

Send by email attachment, for blind review, up to five poems 
with only phone number and initials on the page. In your email 
message, include brief biographical information. Poets whose 
work is published will receive two copies of the issue in which 
their work appears. Send submissions to EJPoetry@nl.edu. Send 
correspondence to Anne McCrary Sullivan at ASullivan@nl.edu. 


Research for the Classroom 
Editor: Julie Gorlewski 


Research provides a lens through which teachers can better 
understand our pedagogical successes and failures. Research 
illuminates the social and political contexts of education, 
enhancing our appreciation of students, their families, and the 
communities we serve. The principles of research offer a foun- 
dation for reflective practice. 

Classrooms are laboratories for teaching and learning. In 
this era of accountability, it is important for teachers to apply 
research to practice. We must be collaborators in the process of 
deciding what works, not merely consumers of products 
deemed “research-based.” In the spirit of a critical theoretical 
approach, this column will seek both to clarify and to prob- 
lematize research-based practices. 

Submissions for this column might include an informal 
mini-study or a story about an attempt—successful or not—to 
conduct classroom research. Contributors should focus on a 
classroom application of professional scholarship by consider- 
ing these questions: What worked (and didn’t work) in my 
classroom? Why? How do I know? Also welcome are short 
reviews of recently published books that contributors believe 
can enhance teachers’ classroom research practices. Submissions 
should be 1,000—2,000 words. 

Authors, especially new contributors, are encouraged to 
submit ideas for columns. Send inquiries or submissions to 
gorlewski@maryvale.wnyric.org. 


Success with ELLs 
Editor: Margo DelliCarpini 


English educators face increasing linguistic diversity in their 
classrooms. In fact, enrollment of English language learners 
(ELLs) in the nation’s public schools between the years 1990 
and 2000 grew by 105 percent, compared to a 12 percent over- 
all growth rate among the general school population. ELLs 
enter our classrooms with a variety of prior school experiences, 
cultural expectations, and literacy experiences. Making the 
English language arts curriculum accessible to ELLs can pose 
unique challenges. However, when teachers implement strate- 
gies that target the needs of ELLs, all students can benefit. 
This column will be a place where classroom teachers can 
find helpful ideas for teaching ELLs. Please submit manuscripts 
regarding challenges ELLs encounter in mainstream English 
classes and how you have developed innovative strategies to 
address their needs while enhancing the learning environment 
for all learners. Please share materials and practices that you 
have found to be especially effective for your ELLs, reports of 
successful collaborative instruction, motivational strategies 
that you use, and ways you connect content to ELLs’ lives. 
Secondary-level English teachers are especially encouraged to 
submit their ideas. New authors who have ideas for columns 
that need development are encouraged to contact the editor. 
Send ideas or complete submissions of 500—1,500 words to 
Margo DelliCarpini at margo.dellicarpini@lehman.cuny.edu. 
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From the Editor 


Ken Lindblom 
Stony Brook University 
kenneth.lindblom@stonybrook.edu 





Freedom from bigotry is important for those around 
us, but it is especially important for ourselves. 
Those who value humanity in all its diverse forms 
are open to a wider world of friendships and experi- 
ences, and are largely unburdened by the kinds of 
prejudices that weigh some people down. Bigotry is 
a burden for the bigot. 

It takes time and effort to harbor ill feelings 
about others. Bigotry stunts people’s intellectual 
and emotional growth, and interferes with how they 
make sense of the world. Bigotry suggests ugly an- 
swers to social problems that requite patience, con- 
cern, and wisdom. Bigotry limits one’s experiences 
and provides scapegoats. Bigotry breeds insecurity 
and can lead to anger and ultimately violence. 

Homophobia is a kind of bigotry that takes 
many forms. Stark, tragic examples of homophobia 
make the news, and seem to do so on a disturbingly 
regular basis. But there are quieter, more insidious 
forms of homophobia, and they are just as danger- 
ous because they enable the homophobic views that 
lead to the news-making tragedies. 

In many schools and homes, young people 
might be punished for calling someone a “fag,” but 
are students really encouraged to think and talk 
about homosexuality? In fact, even among some 
otherwise very nice people, the topic of homosexu- 
ality is considered if not taboo, then simply impo- 
lite. While this attitude might enable a certain 
level of “tolerance’—a term many find somewhat 


disrespectful—it certainly doesn’t encourage accep- 
tance, understanding, and appreciation. We all de- 
serve better than merely to tolerate or to be 
tolerated. This begins with education. 

In 2007, NCTE passed a Resolution on 
Strengthening Teacher Knowledge of Lesbian, Gay, 
Bisexual, and Transgender (LGBT) Issues. This 
issue of English Journal is one answer to that call. I 
asked Paula Ressler and Becca Chase to guest edit 
this issue because their leadership in opposing sex- 
ual discrimination and their success in educating so 
many about issues of sexual identity has greatly im- 
pressed me since I met them about a decade ago. I 
could not be happier with the results of their 
efforts. 

In their “EJ in Focus,” Ressler and Chase pro- 
vide an excellent overview of the issues related to 
“Sexual Identity and Gender Variance” and offer 
helpful contexts for the important articles they have 
collected in this issue. The articles contain a great 
deal of wisdom, fascinating academic information, 
and creative and age-appropriate ways for bringing 
issues of sexual and gender identity into English 
classes. We owe a great debt to all the authors in this 
issue. They show inspired commitment and some 
even brave personal risks to inform us, so we can be 
better teachers and wiser, more caring people. 

With pride and hope, I invite you to read this 
issue of English Journal on “Sexual Identity and 
Gender Variance.” @ 
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From the Secondary Section 





Reading and Writing 
about Real Issues 


Karen Hartman 
Arvada, Colorado 
kj_hartman@comcast.net 





Do you really know the students in your classroom? 
Oh yes, you know their names, you know that Juan 
is in marching band, Laura is the center on the bas- 
ketball team, and Anthony can usually be found in 
the commons surrounded by girls. But do you know 
Jane is a lesbian and aches to go to the prom, to 
walk through the hall holding hands with her girl- 
friend? Do you know Ted is gay and is afraid some- 
one will find out, especially his parents? Sometimes 
we don’t discover what is really important to stu- 
dents because we don’t give them an avenue to ex- 
plore issues close to their hearts. We must find ways 
to reach the gay or lesbian students who fear their 
secret might get out or those who are already out 
and oftentimes bear the ugliness of teenage teasing, 
taunts, and sometimes worse. 

If our curriculum doesn’t help these students 
understand themselves and help others in our classes 
learn tolerance and acceptance, we need to rethink 
our curriculum. In our English classes—through the 
reading and writing we do—we can give students 
the opportunity to explore and discuss significant 
topics in a community where all students are safe to 
take risks. Those topics most certainly will include 
gender and sexuality, issues that most students of 
this age are struggling with in one way or another. 

Too often in our classrooms our writing is al- 
most exclusively in response to literature. It is so 
important that we have a balance. Yes, writing 
about literature is important. It teaches students to 
read deeply and for specific purposes, but this can’t 
be the only kind of writing students are exposed to 
in their English classes. In Write Beside Them: Risk, 
Voice, and Clarity in High School Writing, Penny Kit- 
tle discusses the importance of finding a balance 


between writing about literature and writing to 
study the craft of writing. She says that we must 
study writing and expect students to create “some- 
thing original and meaningful.” She goes on to say, 
“We want students haunted by writing. We want 
topics that grab them and won't let them go. As 
much as we embrace the literature we are privileged 
to share with students, we now seek to embrace the 
craft of writing as its own subject, worthy of its 
own time in our curriculum” (154). 

We can help students embrace the craft of 
writing most effectively in a writing workshop. 
Choice of topics is one of the essentials of a success- 
ful workshop. Katie Wood Ray says, “By definition, 
writing is about having something to say, and it is 
the writer’s right to decide what this will be, to de- 
cide what he or she wants to say. As teachers we re- 
ally do not have the right to make this decision for 
students... .{A}t the very heart of needing to write 
well is personal topic selection” (7). One young 
woman told me her writing would be much more 
relevant to her if topics were more open and if she 
were able to write freely about her sexual orienta- 
tion. A workshop approach would have allowed this 
student to delve into topics that she was passionate 
about—topics that confused her, excited her, moti- 
vated her to write for a specific audience and pur- 
pose, and topics that were close to her heart. 

Students need choice not only in their writing 
lives but also in their reading lives. In many high 
school English classrooms the literature focus is on 
the classics. One recent high school graduate told 
me that high school is the time that the majority of 
homosexual people recognize their orientation and 
come out to themselves or others. He said that his 
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school didn’t have a Gay Straight Alliance (GSA) or 
any organization or event related to LGBT issues. 
Because of this lack of community, he knew of only 
one other gay student. While he became close 
friends with her, he later learned that there were 
several other gay students who hungered for the 
benefits of a positive LGBT community. He talked 
about how school was difficult for lesbian and gay 
students because they were bombarded with straight 
students talking about boyfriends or girlfriends. 
With no GSA, he felt school was like living in a 
world of his own. LGBT students want support and 
information, but where can they get it? 

Another young woman answered this ques- 
tion when she told me exposure to gay, lesbian, and 
bisexual writers would have been extremely helpful 
to her as a high school student. She went on to 
thank her English classes and mother for instilling 
a pleasure in reading and writing in her. She sug- 
gested that English teachers could recommend gay- 
and lesbian-friendly writers, who are probably 
found in most schools, such as Tamora Pierce (who 
never fails to mention at least once in her books it’s 
OK to be gay), J. A. Peters (of course), and J. K. 
Rowling. 

Their message is echoed by a 15-year-old high 
school student who told me, “I would like to read 
books with real issues that are about kids our age 
dealing with our problems, so we feel like we are 
not alone in the world.” 

So, again, I come back to the matter of choice 
and balance. We should all plan times in our En- 
glish classes for a reader’s workshop in which young 
people get to choose to read what interests them 
and are given time to respond to their reading and 
to discuss the literature with their teacher and their 
peers. It is through the freedom to choose what they 
want to read that students can read about “kids our 
age dealing with our problems so we feel we are not 
alone in the world.” Nancie Atwell, in The Reading 
Zone: How to Help Kids Become Skilled, Passionate, Ha- 
bitual, Critical Readers, tells us that it is important 
kids choose what they read “because children who 
choose books are more likely to grow up to become 


Karen Hartman 


adults who read books” (27). Isn’t that what we 
want—lifelong readers? 

The key to a readet’s workshop is getting the 
right book into the right hands. Students might not 
choose to read classics, so to find the right books we 
need to read and research good YAL titles. There are 
websites just for young adult literature (start with 
NCTE’s Assembly on Literature for Adolescents), 
and ask your school and public librarians for sugges- 
tions. You will also find suggestions for good YA ti- 
tles related to LGBT throughout this issue of English 
Journal. Read what you can. Find titles that look en- 
gaging, and suggest students give them a try and 
report back to the class. I gave book talks throughout 
the year and my students gave them, too. In Reading 
Zone, Atwell discusses “Booktalking,” something her 
students put at the top of the list of conditions es- 
sential to their engagement as readers (66). I promise 
you a good book talk will motivate students to pick 
up a book and start reading. 

I wouldn’t hesitate to put good YA texts on 
LGBT issues into the hands of the right kids, and I 
would certainly teach some of them as class novels. 
But, as I tell all teachers, it is important that you 
read any novel that might cause concerns in your 
community, and you must make sure you get off- 
cial approval if needed. 

With such diversity in our classrooms, it only 
makes sense to offer more choice for students in 
their reading and their writing. Not only will 
LGBT students benefit from the opportunities to 
choose novels and topics for writing, but all stu- 
dents benefit from choice—it engages them and 
motivates them like nothing else. It allows them to 
explore what is important to them “so we feel we 
are not alone in the world.” & 
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NCTE Position Statement 





Resolution on Strengthening 


Teacher Knowledge of 


Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and 
Transgender (LGBT) Issues 


A statement on an education issue approved by the NCTE 
Board of Directors or the NCTE Executive Committee 





Background 


The policies of the National Council of Teachers of 
English have always supported fair and democratic 
schooling in a diverse society. The 1999 NCTE 
Resolution on Diversity calls on the Council to “af- 
firm, seek, and encourage all teachers to include a 
diversity of perspectives, cultures, aesthetic re- 
sponses, and experiences in the teaching and learn- 
ing of English language arts.” In the last decade 
teacher preparation programs have included more 
discussion of diversity issues. These discussions, 
however, typically omit or give only cursory atten- 
tion to lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender 
(LGBT) issues, even though people of diverse sexual 
orientations and gender identities belong to all ra- 
cial, ethnic, socioeconomic, and ability groups. 

The Gay, Lesbian and Straight Education 
Network (GLSEN) conducts a National School Cli- 
mate Survey every two years. The latest survey, 
published in 2006, indicates that LGBT students 
continue to feel marginalized within their school 
communities. Fully 64% of the LGBT students 
surveyed report feeling unsafe in their schools. Re- 
spondents report that not only do teachers fre- 
quently fail to address homophobic remarks when 
they hear them, but sometimes they also make such 
remarks themselves. 

Effective teacher preparation programs help 
teachers understand and meet their professional re- 
sponsibilities, even when their personal beliefs seem 
in conflict with concepts of social justice. Teachers 
are almost certain to find LGBT students, as well as 
children of LGBT families, in their classrooms. The 
recent revision of National Council for Accredita- 


tion of Teacher Education (NCATE) standards at- 
tends only indirectly to LGBT issues; nevertheless, 
it is the responsibility of all teachers to prepare stu- 
dents for citizenship in a diverse society. Be it 
therefore 


Resolution 


RESOLVED, that the National Council of Teachers 
of English 


1. provide leadership for including the study of 
lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender (LGBT) 
issues in all teacher preparation programs; 

2. urge the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education (NCATE) to require the 
study of LGBT issues in teacher preparation 
programs; 

3. urge NCTE members to address the needs of 
LGBT students, as well as children of LGBT 
families, and to incorporate LGBT issues in 
their work; 

4. urge the NCTE Editorial Board to be proac- 
tive in seeking strong scholarship in LGBT 
studies for publication and, where relevant, 
encourage NCTE authors to draw out the 
queer studies implications of their work; 

5. continue to address LGBT issues in its pro- 
grams, conferences, publications, and advo- 
cacy initiatives; and 

6. publish guidelines and instructional materi- 
als and offer professional development oppor- 
tunities designed to assist teachers in their 
teaching of LGBT issues. 


2007 NCTE Annual Business Meeting 
in New York, New York 
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EJ in Focus 





Sexual Identity and Gender 


Variance: Meeting the 


Educational Challenges 


Paula Ressler and Becca Chase, Guest Editors 
Illinois State University 

Normal, Illinois 

pressle@ilstu.edu 

rchase@ilstu.edu 





We dedicate this issue of English Journal to the memory of our son, Shandi Stephen Free 
Hopkins, whose deeply felt caring about the world we honor in our work. 


A high school English teacher in Normal, Illinois, 
has a Safe Zone’ sticker with a pink triangle on her 
desk. A ninth grader comes up to her after class to 
ask her about the meaning of the sticker, and in the 
same conversation she comes out to the teacher as a 
lesbian. She says she feels isolated and doesn’t know 
any other students like herself at the school. The 
teacher talks to the guidance counselor and two 
weeks later 20 students meet after school in what 
becomes the first meeting of a Gay/Straight Alliance 
(GSA) that meets biweekly throughout the year. 

The following spring, in 2008, almost 200 
community residents attend a public forum at the 
high school organized to discuss how to make 
schools safer for lesbian, gay, bisexual, and trans- 
gender students. The audience includes high school 
students, college students, parents, teachers, the 
president of the local NAACP chapter, mayors, 
principals, and others. Panelists include a gay mid- 
dle school student and his parent, a lesbian high 
school student, a transgender graduate student, a 
high school teacher, a middle school teacher, and a 
social worker. Opening and closing remarks are 
given by the state superintendent of schools, a 
mayor, the two school district superintendents, and 
the dean of the Illinois State University College of 
Education, which has the largest teacher education 
program in the state. 

This is not a sci-fi fantasy. The successful com- 
munity forum we held can be linked to a small step 
taken by an English teacher to display a pink tri- 


—Paula Ressler and Becca Chase 


angle on her desk. She released a butterfly in her 
classroom that began a new chapter in inclusive 
LGBT-supportive secondary education in her 
community.” 

But that wasn’t the beginning of the story. 
Antihomophobia work had been going on in this 
community for a while. In the late 1990s parents 
and community organizations had already pressured 
this school district to include sexual orientation in 
some nondiscrimination policies. In 2001, using a 
small grant from Illinois State University, two 
professors—political scientist Jyl Josephson and 


The butterfly effect in the Lorenz attractor. From Wikipedia, 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Butterfly_effect. Created by 
XaosBits using Mathematica and POV-Ray. Used with 
permission under Creative Commons Attribution 2.5 license. 
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English educator Paula Ressler—piloted a number 
of safe schools professional development workshops 
(Ressler and Josephson) in the school district and 
in the university’s lab school. Since then, quite a 
few individuals in the community, the schools, and 
the colleges have been doing inclusive diversity 
work as well, culminating in the formation of the 
Central Illinois Safe Schools Alliance in 2007. This 
group was formed with the help of the Illinois Safe 
Schools Alliance (http://www. illinoissafeschools 
.org), a Chicago-based organization that has been 
helping a number of cities and towns across the 
state do educational and community organizing 
around creating safer schools for Illinois students. 


We, the guest editors, have been active in the 
struggle for LGBT rights in schools and in the 
United States since the early 1970s, so it was with 
great pleasure that we accepted the invitation to 
edit this special issue of EJ on “Sexual Identity and 
Gender Variance.” This project would not have 
been possible without the tireless work over the 
past 20 years of members of NCTE’s Gay Straight 
Educators Alliance (GSEA) and its predecessor, the 
Assembly for Gay Lesbian Academic Issues Aware- 
ness (AGLAIA), leading to NCTE’s 2002 commit- 
ment not to hold Annual Conventions in states 
where sodomy laws were still on the books, and to 
the NCTE “Resolution on Strengthening Teacher 
Knowledge of LGBT Issues” passed in 2007. 

The call for manuscripts for this issue was 
successful and brought in many more excellent 
submissions than we could use. The largest cate- 
gory of manuscripts focused on the relatively new 
and exciting genre of YA-LGBT texts. A few writ- 
ers explored LGBT-themed literature not usually 
taught in high schools, or oft-taught literature 
whose gay themes are quickly dismissed or ignored. 
Several discussed how their identities affect their 
teaching and students’ learning. Some submissions 
were international texts, while others focused on 
teaching in urban and suburban environments. A 
surprising number of manuscripts incorporated 
educational drama pedagogy and dramatic litera- 
ture, a literary genre often neglected in the high 
school curriculum beyond a few canonical works. 
Many writers addressed how LGBT issues need to 
be integrated into teaching for social justice and 
critical literacy. 


In most manuscripts these themes overlapped; 
for example, activism was linked to the writing 
curriculum, or educational drama was used to in- 
troduce YA-LGBT texts. We have tried to select 
articles that represent this broad range of overlap- 
ping themes, topics, and approaches. 

Our goal for this issue of EJ has been to pro- 
vide secondary English teachers with engaging cur- 
riculum material they can use in their classrooms, 
while simultaneously helping colleagues learn more 
about a field of inquiry they may have had little 
chance to explore on their own or study formally. 
To assist EJ readers, we have provided a glossary 
of unfamiliar or challenging terms (see “An LGBT/ 
Queer Glossary”) and we have and republished the 
NCTE “Resolution on Strengthening Teacher 
Knowledge of Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and Trans- 
gender (LGBT) Issues.” 

Also unique to this issue is the artwork we 
have included. Queer cartoonist Jennifer Camper 
created the delightfully memorable cover, a re- 
minder to our readers of the rich tradition of mul- 
tiple literacies and language modes we inhabit. 
The work of lesbian cartoonist Alison Bechdel, ref- 
erenced by Viv Ellis in an article on personal 
growth in the English classroom, also appears on 
pages 52 and 53. High school students (Dustin 
Springer, Rachel Angus, and Sable VanDermay- 
Kirkham) who displayed their LGBT-supportive 
artwork at the community forum mentioned above 
agreed to let us reproduce their work for this issue, 
even though our budget would not allow us to 
print their pieces with the beautiful rainbow colors 
of the originals (see pp. 58, 75, and 113). We are 
also pleased to reproduce a photo sent to us by 
About Face Youth Theatre, which authors Caroline 
T. Clark and Mollie V. Blackburn mention, because 
of its unique focus on LGBT youth representing 
themselves through theater (see p. 116). 


Reading the Labels 


Educators new to addressing LGBT themes often 
find using the language and labels daunting. Some 
people don’t want to be labeled and would like to 
drop identity labels or categories entirely. In The 
New Gay Teenager, Ritch C. Savin-Williams writes 
that many gay teens are moving away from identity 
labels because they see them as limiting or con- 
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stricting. Meanwhile, he says, other young people 
are actively embracing LGBTQ identities and iden- 
tity labels as a way to live more openly or honestly 
and to right perceived societal wrongs. 

As English educators, we know that language 
is fluid. While homophobes hurl derogatory epi- 
thets at those they target for abuse, sexual and gen- 
der minorities use language to talk back and to 
claim the right to define themselves. But the lan- 
guage of the LGBT/Queer community changes so 
often that it is difficult for those who are not di- 
rectly connected to that community, or actively 
reading current events and social and literary criti- 
cism in the field, to gain skill and confidence in 
their language use. Although it doesn’t appear in 
this issue, the most comprehensive acronym we 
have seen is LGBTQQIPA, for “lesbian, gay, bisex- 
ual, transgender, queer, questioning, intersex, per- 
ceived, and allies.” As editors, we generally use the 
acronym “GLBT,” but we use others as it seems ap- 
propriate to the context. In some articles, authors 
discuss LGBT-themed literature or talk about the 
LGBTQ community. Some hyphenate the term 
“Gay-Straight Alliance,” others use a slash, and 
others neither hyphenate nor use a slash. 

Some authors put the “G” before the “L”; oth- 
ers place the “L” first to acknowledge perceived sex- 
ism within the gay rights movement (especially in 
the early days). As Warren J. Blumenfeld points 
out, “Lesbians are subsumed under the supposedly 
gender-neutral terms homosexual and gay. Yet both 
these terms also refer specifically to homosexual/gay 
men. This pattern, where the male-specific term is 
also the universal term, repeats the linguistic invis- 
ibility of women evident in usages of man, mankind, 
or he as universal subject” (43; italics in original). 

There is not much consistency in any of this 
language, except that it is continually evolving and 
being debated. The term “queer” is controversial 
because of its pejorative roots. However, the term 
has been adopted by LGBTQQIPA people as a way 
to transform hate into pride and challenge ho- 
mophobia and heterosexism. It is a term that is in- 
clusive and can incorporate all identities referred to 
by the acronyms. In the discipline of queer theory it 
is used to “trouble” normative categories of gender, 
sex, and sexuality (Butler; Sedgwick). 

Individual authors define and use LGBT- 
related terms in different ways. For example, we 
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decided to use the term “gender variance” in the is- 
sue’s title as an umbrella term that is meant to in- 
clude all forms of gender identity and expression, 
even those who don’t identify in terms of gender at 
all. However, Bruce Parker and Jacqueline Bach 
argue in their article that gender variant individu- 
als express themselves in ways that contradict soci- 
ety’s normative expectations for gender appearance 
and behavior, while transgender people present a 
gender identity that differs from their biological 
sex as defined at birth. “Genderqueer” is increas- 
ingly being used as an identity category by people 
who do not ascribe to binary sex/gender identities 
but instead live along a continuum of gender ex- 
pression (Beemyn). 

Professional organizations such as NCTE have 
an important role to play in helping their member- 
ship stay current with the latest language develop- 
ments. To this end, we have included Michael 
Weinberg’s article on LGBT-inclusive language. 
The GSEA currently is drafting language guide- 
lines based on Weinberg’s work. 


Confronting Homophobia 


Educators and philosophers who view schools as 
centers for democratic reform and social transfor- 
mation, such as John Dewey, Paolo Freire, and 
Henry Giroux, do not specifically address LGBT is- 
sues. Social justice educators, such as Phillip Brian 
Harper, Kevin K. Kumashiro, James T. Sears, and 
William J. Spurlin, argue that LGBT concerns are 
critical aspects of social justice education and mul- 
ticultural curricula. 

English teachers have always been among the 
strongest advocates of teaching for social justice (Kutz 
and Roskelly). Yet, while we all now have access to 
many positive cultural expressions of queer life and 
culture, many English teachers still don’t feel safe or 
confident talking in their classrooms about LGBT 
people or texts, fearing backlash from parents and ad- 
ministrators. They do not know how to address ho- 
mophobia, transphobia, and heterosexism. 

Time and again, English educators hear pre- 
service teachers, especially, voice their fears about 
the negative consequences they might face for in- 
troducing LGBT texts and interpretations. In addi- 
tion, teachers may be unfamiliar with issues related 
to the lives of sexual and gender minorities, and 
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with new texts and approaches to canonical litera- 
ture or pedagogical ideas that are queer-inclusive 
and appropriate for their classrooms. 

Sociologist Allan G. Johnson describes the 
“path of least resistance” that most of us take when 
faced in our daily lives with a decision to either ig- 
nore social injustices by following the norm or to 
actively promote social justice (33). Lack of knowl- 
edge, fear of offending people, and fear of conse- 
quences are legitimate concerns but also can serve as 
internalized barriers we allow to stop us from be- 
coming informed or proactive. Similar barriers lead 
us to avoid teaching about and confronting racism 
and other emotionally charged and socially chal- 
lenging topics. Jen Scott Curwood, Megan Schlies- 
man, and Kathleen T. Horning, in this issue, point 
out that we need courage to incorporate LGBT 
themes into the curriculum. Instead of assuming 
hostile environments, we need to sort out which of 
the dangers we fear are real and which are imagined. 
Nicole Sieben and Laraine Wallowitz write collab- 
oratively about Nicole’s decision as a first-year 
teacher to challenge the status quo by teaching queer 
theory, and the positive results of her efforts. 

Even in the most conservative communities 
we have allies who will support us when we rise to 
the challenge. This is not to deny that teachers in 
rural schools and religiously conservative commu- 
nities face particularly difficult challenges, as the 
fact that we received no manuscripts addressing 
such conditions might indicate. 

When we give in to our fears and do not pro- 
actively confront homophobia and attend to LGBT 
concerns, however, the negative consequences are 
serious. Homophobia affects everyone, including 
people who have family members and friends who 
are LGBT and members of other minority groups 
who feel unsafe when LGBT people are openly dis- 
paraged or threatened. Many teachers do not realize 
that four to five times as many heterosexual stu- 
dents experience antigay bullying than LGBT stu- 
dents (Mental Health America). Fearing negative 
consequences, straight and gay students may re- 
strict what they say, write, and read, and teachers 
may restrict their curricular and_ professional 
choices. In Homophobia: How We All Pay the Price, 
Blumenfeld says, “Some psychologists believe that 
all people contain both a feminine and a masculine 
aspect and that, for individuals to be fully inte- 


grated, it is important that they recognize, appreci- 
ate, and nourish both. As they are currently 
constituted, however, gender roles teach males to 
hold in contempt anything within themselves hint- 
ing at ‘femininity.’ We thus kill a vital portion of 
our being” (37-38). 

Homophobic and transphobic harassment, 
bullying, and violence are common in nearly all 
schools, and sexual and gender minority youth ex- 
perience more extreme and persistent violence and 
harassment in school than their heterosexual peers. 
The following statistics, compiled from a number 
of recent studies and reported in 2008 by the Gay, 
Lesbian and Straight Education Network (Kosciw, 
Diaz, and Greytak)’ , National Alliance of Mental 
Illness, and Mental Health America, tell a frighten- 


ing story. 


¢ 73.6% of LGBT students heard derogatory 
remarks such as “faggot” or “dyke” fre- 
quently or often at school. 


¢ 86.2% of LGBT students reported being ver- 
bally harassed, 44.1% reported being physi- 
cally harassed, and 22.1% reported being 
physically assaulted at school in the past year 
because of their sexual orientation, an im- 
provement over MHA’s study in which 31% 
of gay youth reported being threatened or in- 
jured at school in a previous year.) 


In a study of self-identified GLB youth, 
NAMI (Bostwick) reports that: 


¢ More than half (60.8%) of students reported 
that they felt unsafe in school because of 
their sexual orientation, and more than a 
third (38.4%) felt unsafe because of their 
gender expression. 


¢ 31.7% of LGBT students missed a class and 
32.7% missed a day of school in the past 
month because of feeling unsafe, compared to 
only 5.5% and 4.5%, respectively, of a na- 
tional sample of secondary school students. 


¢ 33% of LGB students were threatened with a 
weapon at school, compared to 7% of non- 
LGB students. 


¢ 51% of LGB students had property damaged 
at school, compared to 29% of non-LGB 
students. 


° 35% of LGB students attempted suicide in a 
year, compared to 10% of non-LGB students. 
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In an educational movie about middle school 
students, Let’s Get Real, producer Debra Chasnoff in- 
terviews some students who have been bullied and 
others who bully, and inadvertently captures a typi- 
cal actual incident on film. Yet in a 2005 study con- 
ducted by GLSEN and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals (NASSP), it was found 
that although most schools have antibullying poli- 
cies in place, less than half of these policies include 
sexual orientation or gender identity and expression, 
and many school principals do not acknowledge or 
are unaware of the extensiveness of LGBT student 
harassment (GLSEN and Harris Interactive). 

The most serious violent homophobic inci- 
dent in 2008 happened in Oxnard, California, when 
a middle school student pulled out a gun in a class- 
room and shot to death an openly gay fellow stu- 
dent, Lawrence King (“GLAAD”). In another 2008 
case, a high school principal in Ponce de Leon, Flor- 
ida, dealt with homophobic harassment by telling 
student Heather Gillman that being homosexual is 
wrong. He ordered her to stay away from other stu- 
dents, suspended students who protested what hap- 
pened to her, and conducted an antigay “witch 
hunt” in the school. In response, the ACLU sued 
the school district. The principal was demoted and 
the district forced to provide sensitivity training to 
school employees (“Principal’s Outing”). In this 
issue of EJ, we have published George David Mill- 
er’s moving poem about the bullying and violence 
experienced by his lesbian daughter. 

Many LGBT and gender variant students face 
additional difficulties when their sexual orientation 
or gender identity and expression conflict with other 
aspects of their identities. In some religiously con- 
servative families, young people run away from their 
homes to escape abuse or are kicked out when their 
families learn of their minority gender- or sexual- 
identity status, with nowhere to go and no safe way 
to support themselves (Miller). LGBT youth of color 
face the risk of even greater isolation and danger due 
to the double oppression of racism and homophobia: 
When not accepted by their families, they must 
negotiate white- and heteronormative-dominant en- 
vironments by themselves (“Impact”). 

We also know that when LGBT youth and 
youth perceived to be LGBT are attacked or abused 
and receive no support, they often either turn the 
hurt against themselves or against others—usually 
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both (Webber). So many incidents of school shoot- 
ings, from Columbine to Virginia Tech, began with 
homophobic bullying that was ignored. 

On the other hand, zero-tolerance policies de- 
signed to reduce violence can perpetuate cycles of 
fear, hatred, and violence. Victims of homophobia, 
transphobia, and racism are often punished along- 
side the perpetrators of these hateful acts when they 
are pushed to the limit and fight back. A typical 
story is what happened to a young man in our com- 
munity who was suspended because he hit someone 
who had persistently taunted him with racist and 
homophobic name-calling. In another case, in 
Rockland, New York, transgender tenth-grade stu- 
dent Melissa Andrews was repeatedly harassed by 
her peers. The school’s response was to have her 
enter the school separately and provide escorts to 
protect her rather than educate or discipline the 
students who were bullying her (“Another”). 

Such reactions to bullying do not make prob- 
lems disappear, nor does ignoring the problem make 
it go away. Schools are required to protect all stu- 
dents. Although LGBT people are not guaranteed 
the same rights as racial minorities and women 
under federal statute, the Equal Protection clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment guarantees that every- 
one in schools has the right to an education free from 
harassment (ACLU). Yet despite expensive lawsuits 
against negligent schools, such as the precedent- 
setting 1996 Nabozny v. Podlesny case, in which the 
ACLU successfully sued a Wisconsin school district 
for $900,000 because it refused to protect a student 
from antigay violence and harassment, school ad- 
ministrations continue to look the other way (On- 
tario Consultants on Religious Tolerance). 

We need to develop programs that support the 
victims of bullying, educate the perpetrators, and 
create environments in which all types of bullying 
are understood to be unacceptable to everyone in 
school communities. Roxanne Henkin, in Confront- 
ing Bullying: Literacy as a Tool for Character Education, 
and CJ Bott, in The Bully in the Book and in the Class- 
room, write about how literature and literacy activi- 
ties can build character and create classrooms that are 
supportive of all students. Jason Zanitsch, in his EJ 
article, describes how he guided his students as they 
explored homophobic bullying through a process 
drama, and how the students subsequently learned to 
proactively interrupt name-calling and bullying. 
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Promoting LGBT-Positive English 
Language Arts 


As English teachers we often get to know our stu- 
dents better than any other teachers do, and there- 
fore we tend to be particularly sensitive to the need 
for students to have safe educational environments. 
George Hillocks Jr. emphasizes that encouraging 
students to write narratives about their lives, focus- 
ing on content instead of form, is critical not only 
because it helps students engage in writing and im- 
prove their writing skills, but also because it gives 
them educational opportunities to tell stories and 
reflect on their life experiences. 

However, as Harriet Malinowitz cautions in 
Textual Orientations: Lesbian and Gay Students and the 
Making of Discourse Communities, we need to be aware 
of how difficult it may be for sexual and gender mi- 
nority students to write about their life experiences 
in heterogeneous writing classrooms. In this issue, 
Charles Suhor writes passionately about his son’s 
struggle as a gay writer, and Joel M. Freedman ex- 
plains how he created a safe space to engage all his 
writing students by having them take multiple 
viewpoints while writing in role during the Day of 
Silence. 

Another way teachers make educational spaces 
safe is by incorporating their own identities in their 
teaching. This is surely one of the most difficult de- 
cisions for a queer teacher to make, but those who 
do “come out” can be important role models (Kis- 
sen). However, it is equally beneficial when educa- 
tors who are allies identify as such. In this issue 
Christopher Breu, Joel M. Freedman, Michael J. 
Michell, and Sara Lewis-Bernstein Young discuss 
how their gender and sexual identities affect their 
teaching and their students’ learning. 

English teachers understand that literature 
can be the most effective tool of liberation at their 
command. Several writers discuss in these pages 
how they introduce LGBT-themed literature in 
high school classes. Kristin M. Comment provides 
a literary analysis of same-sex relationship themes 
in Walt Whitman’s and Emily Dickinson’s works 
and describes how she brings this to her teaching. 
Whether or not these and other authors actually 
had same-sex erotic relationships, students can gain 
a much deeper understanding of the literature they 
wrote by exploring the queer aspects of these au- 


thors’ identities and their more explicitly queer 
texts. David Blazar offers his ideas for teaching the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning gay-themed play Angels in 
America, and Christopher Breu discusses teaching 
Middlesex, also a Pulitzer winner. 

Unfortunately, we did not receive submissions 
discussing how to link the nonnormative sexual 
identities of African American literary giants such 
as James Baldwin, Lorraine Hansberry, and Langs- 
ton Hughes to their writing. We hope to see such 
articles in future English Journal issues. Phillip 
Brian Harper, Alaiyyah I. Abur-Rahman, and a few 
other writers have done some groundbreaking 
scholarship in this area. However, several of our 
writers do recommend young adult books that fea- 
ture LGBT people of color. For example, G. Doug- 
las Meyers provides a rationale for teaching and 
making available Latino YA author Alex Sanchez’s 
Rainbow Boys, and other books he has written, in 
middle school and high school classrooms, libraries, 
and media centers. In addition, Curwood, Horning, 
and Schliesman provide a bibliography of texts they 
have found that reflect more diversity in LGBTQ 
novels than earlier novels. 

Quite a substantial body of excellent LGBT- 
themed young adult literature has been published 
since John Donovan’s 1969 novel, I’// Get There. It 
Better Be Worth the Trip. Much of the early literature 
was fraught with negativity, danger, and death, but 
more recent titles feature positive LGBT characters 
and heterosexual allies, and plot lines that offer life- 
affirming possibilities. 

Although their use is still not widespread, 
enough English teachers have been incorporating 
some of these texts into the curriculum that we now 
have a chance to study how others have used the 
texts. The writers herein offer many suggestions 
about how to incorporate this expanding and diverse 
genre of literature into middle school and secondary 
English language arts curricula, as well as much 
bibliographic information, which we have included 
in various formats throughout these pages. 

Teacher educators Bruce Parker and Jacqueline 
Bach use Luna and Parrotfish, which feature transgen- 
der and genderqueer characters, in professional de- 
velopment and student extracurricular book groups. 
William P. Banks makes the point that although 
LGBT YA texts do not yet reflect the experiences of 
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contemporary LGBT youth who are now able to live 
their lives less constrained by homophobia, many are 
still worth reading. Clark and Blackburn encourage 
teachers to think of LGBT texts as normative, incor- 
porating them throughout the year to act as both 
windows into and mirrors of people’s lives. 


Queering Social Justice Education 


Today, many young LGBT people are thriving in 
environments that we once found so daunting. On 
their own and with support from straight allies, 
LGBT students are transforming schools from what 
have been, and too often still are, some of the most 
destructive environments for those who do not fit 
into narrow sexual and gender identity and expres- 
sion norms, to some of the most constructive and 
liberating environments for everyone. 

By extending the tradition of social justice 
teaching we have inherited, today’s English teach- 
ers can lead educational efforts to prevent homopho- 
bic speech and bullying. We also can create positive 
and life-affirming spaces where LGBT students can 
express with dignity and freely examine their iden- 
tities, and that allow all students a fuller range of 
self-expression. We can provide opportunities for 
straight students to learn to understand, appreciate, 
and support LGBT people, and to explore how they 
might also break out of the constrictions of hetero- 
sexist gender codes and behaviors. 

LGBT youth can flourish especially when they 
enjoy stable and supportive homes; safe, healthy so- 
cial networks; and welcoming school environments 
with supportive teachers, gay/straight alliances, and 
policies against LGBT discrimination. When En- 
glish teachers act as LGBT and ally role models; 
when we introduce texts and images that represent 
not only the difficulties and dangers that sexual and 
gender minorities face, but also the fulfilling lives 
they can and do have; when sexual and gender-mi- 
nority students and school personnel are treated 
with dignity and respect; and when we provide op- 
portunities for all students to explore their gender 
identities through reading, writing, drama, and 
other creative venues, we open up a world of possi- 
bility for LGBT people and their families, and for 
everyone. This issue of EJ is intended to support 
English language arts teachers’ efforts to do this 
important work. G 
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Notes 


1. A workplace educational program for creating 
safe environments for LGBT individuals that transforms the 
inverted pink triangle, a symbol of hate, originating in 
Nazi concentration camps to identify men accused of homo- 
sexuality, into a symbol of pride. The following website 
contains explanations and histories of several gay symbols: 
hetp://www.lambda.org/symbols.htm. 

2. The butterfly effect refers to a talk given in 1973 
by physicist Edward N. Lorenz, pioneer of chaos theory. See 
http://crossgroup.caltech.edu/chaos_new/Lorenz.html. 

3. Several contributors cite GLSEN’s 2005 survey 
because the 2007 survey was not published when they wrote 
their articles. 
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An LBGT/Queer Glossary 





his glossary is based on definitions 

culled from a few different sources, 

including the Gay, Lesbian and 

Straight Education Network 
(GLSEN); the Illinois Safe Schools Alliance; Wiki- 
pedia, which provides useful up-to-date informa- 
tion that we used when we couldn't find more 
scholarly sources; and the authors included in this 
issue of EJ. Definitions of the specific terms we have 
included are always subjective and change as LGBT 
people and allies rethink and continue to challenge 
normative ideas about sexuality and gender, just as 
we reconsidered some of the definitions we found 
and recomposed them to better reflect our current 
understandings. 

Note that several definitions we have included 
mention “sexual attraction” as an important aspect 
of identity. We acknowledge that other forms of at- 
traction, such as emotional, spiritual, and/or intel- 
lectual, often accompany sexual attraction. 

A note on acronyms: The acronym “LGBT” is 
the one most commonly used in this issue of EJ. We 
have seen it extended to include any or all of the 
following: “Q” for queer, “Q” for questioning, “I” 
for intersex, “P” for perceived to be gay, “A” for ally, 
and “TS” for two-spirit. We respect individuals’ 
rights to self-identify and to use the acronyms that 
best suit their purposes. 


Ally (as represented in the acronym): A non-LGBT 
person who stands up for the rights of LGBT peo- 
ple. All those represented in the acronym also can 
be allies for each other. 


Bisexual: A person for whom gender is not the 
first criterion for sexual attraction, and who may be 


attracted to women and/or men and/or transgender 
people. 


Gay: A man who is sexually attracted to other 
men. Sometimes used as an umbrella term to 
include lesbians, bisexuals, and transgender people 
(although transgender people often are not gay or 
lesbian). Such usage can be inclusive or marginal- 
izing, depending on context. 


Gender expression: The ways in which people 
outwardly express their gender identities. 


Gender identity: An individual’s identity along a 
continuum between normative constructs of mas- 
culinity and femininity. 


Gender-neutral pronouns: These relatively new 
pronouns extend linguistic experimentation with 
nonsexist language. They are sometimes used to 
replace gendered pronouns when referring to those 
transgender and genderqueer people who do not 
identify as either female or male. These pronouns 
have not been standardized yet. One popular 
example is in Figure 1. 


Genderqueer: A person whose identity is located 
outside normative binary sex/gender categories. 


Heteronormativity: The assumption that hetero- 
sexuality is the only valid sexual orientation, and 
therefore anyone who is not heterosexual is abnor- 
mal, marginalized, and/or made invisible. 


Heterosexism: A system that privileges hetero- 
sexuality through institutions such as marriage, 
through cultural representations, and through 
everyday interactions. 


Heterosexual/Straight: A person who is sexually 
attracted to people of the opposite sex. 
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Homophobia: The irrational fear of LGBT people 
and those perceived to be LGBT, their sexual rela- 
tionships, and their gender expressions. 


Homosexual: Someone who is sexually attracted 
to people of the same biological sex. 


Intersex: A person who is born with a reproduc- 
tive or sexual anatomy that does not fit the typical 
physiological characteristics of females or males. 


Lesbian: A woman who is sexually attracted to 
other women. 


Perceived (as represented in the acronym): A per- 
son who may or may not be LGBTQ, but appears 
to be so because of nonnormative gender expres- 
sion, such as speech, movement, or attire. 


Queer: 


e An umbrella term that includes all LGBT 
people. The term was and still often is used 
pejoratively. However, many LGBTQ people 
use the term with pride. 


e A person who has a nonnormative sex/gender 
identity, but does not consider zimself to be 
straight or gay. 


e A perspective that challenges normative 
ideas, particularly but not exclusively about 
sex and gender (as in “queer theory”). 


Questioning: A person who is unsure of zir sexual 
orientation or gender identity and is considering 
different possibilities. 


Sexual identity: Refers both to how people iden- 
tify biologically on a continuum between female 
and male and to whom they are sexually and/or 
affectionally attracted. 


Sexual orientation: The direction of sexual attrac- 


style,” which imply choice, whereas “orientation” 
does not. Some people prefer “sexual identity” over 
“sexual orientation” because it allows people to 
determine their own identities. 


Trans: A person who identifies as transgender or 
transsexual. 


Transgender: An umbrella term that describes 
people whose gender identity or expression does 
not conform to gender norms associated with the 
sex they were assigned at birth. Transgender does 
not imply a particular sexual orientation. 


Transsexual: A person who identifies as the oppo- 
site gender from the one they were assigned at 
birth. Transsexuals sometimes change their bodies 
hormonally or surgically to better conform to their 
gender identity. 


Transphobia: The irrational fear of any nonnor- 
mative expression of gender. 


Two-Spirit: A term referring to Native Americans 
whose gender expression is different from other 
Native Americans of the same biological sex. This 
term is considered too Western by some and 
adopted for self-definition by others (Robertson 


233). B 
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tion. Preferred over “sexual preference” or “life- P Looe 
FIGURE 1. Gender-Neutral Pronouns 
POSSESSIVE POSSESSIVE 
SUBJECT OBJECT ADJECTIVE PRONOUN REFLEXIVE 
Singular zie zim zir zirs zimself 
Plural they them their theirs themselves 
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Reading LGBT-Themed 
Literature with Young 
People: What's Possible? 


Assigning LGBT texts to 
students is a positive step 
but not enough, according 
to the authors. Teachers 
must be careful about how 
they position students as 
readers of LGBT texts, and 
they should help students 
learn to read such texts for 


pleasure. 








Ss professors and teacher educators at 

a large Midwestern university, we 

work with preservice middle and 

secondary English language arts 
teachers. Our work is shaped, in part, by the as- 
sumption that English language arts classrooms can 
be significant sites for combating homophobia and 
heterosexism in schools, and that reading LGBT- 
themed literature is one of the best ways to do this 
work. We encourage this stance in our preservice 
teachers and model it in our teaching through the 
use of such literature in our classrooms. The recent 
NCTE “Resolution on Strengthening Teacher 
Knowledge of Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual and Trans- 
gender (LGBT) Issues” affirms and reinforces our 
commitment to this work. 

Students’ responses are mixed. For some, teach- 
ing LGBT-themed texts seems impossible. They can- 
not imagine how teachers, especially novice ones, can 
do this work. This stance is often undergirded by a 
belief that teaching needs to be a value-free enter- 
prise. Despite being personally antihomophobic, 
they believe that teachers must be neutral and apo- 
litical in their classrooms. While other students em- 
brace the idea of entering the classroom as LGBTQ 
people or allies and explicitly taking up issues of het- 
erosexism and homophobia in their teaching, they 
feel limited in their sense of How to do this work. 
Whether in their experiences as K—12 students, in 
their placement schools, or in their teacher prepara- 
tion programs, most students see few if any models 
of using LGBT-themed literature in curricula and, 
hence, have a limited vision and language for doing 
more explicit antihomophobia and antiheterosexist 
work as part of their teaching. 


Our belief that using LGBT-themed literature 
in schools is possible and necessary, coupled with 
students’ sense that either it cannot or is not being 
done, prompted us to write this article. While we 
are sympathetic with students’ perspectives, and 
agree that examples are limited, such work is hap- 
pening and has been documented in scholarship. 
One goal of this article, then, is to bring that schol- 
arship together to showcase what is happening in 
classrooms. A second, related goal is to trouble this 
scholarship and consider how work around LGBT- 
themed literature in classrooms may be limited by 
the context of school. Through analysis of these 
studies, we identify limitations and constraints rela- 
tive to positioning of readers and texts, the acknowl- 
edgment and uptake of pleasure around these 
readings, and issues of politics and power that shape 
engagements with LGBT-themed literature in 
schools. Finally, drawing from work in out-of-school, 
queer-inclusive communities, we suggest ways of 
opening up spaces in classrooms to a range of read- 
ing positions and work around texts that offer more 
possibilities for young people to become readers of 
LGBT-themed literature in schools and to work 
with adults against homophobia and heterosexism. 


Documenting Readings of LGBT-Themed 
Literature in Schools 


In the past decade, scholars have argued for queer- 
inclusive K-12 English language arts (Allan; Black- 
burn and Buckley; King and Schneider) and for 
expanding texts in schools to include LGBT-themed 
young adult literature (Cart and Jenkins; Gallo) 
and lesbian and gay readings (Reese). While these 
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Taken together, these 
studies show that reading 
LGBT-themed literature 
does and should happen 
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studies are valuable in developing a rationale for 
using queer texts in schools, they do not document 
the use of these texts in actual K-12 classrooms and 
therefore do not provide the concrete images of 
practice that novice teachers, especially, may need 
to gauge the possibilities for using LGBT-themed 
literature in their work. 

Though limited, there is a body of scholar- 
ship that documents readings of LGBT-themed 
children’s and YA literature in schools, particularly 
in high school English classrooms. For example, 
Allen Carey-Webb describes the work of Tisha 
Pankop, an English teacher in an inner-city, US 
high school. Pankop’s students read Bruce Coville’s 
“Am I Blue?” the title story in a collection of young 
adult lesbian and gay-themed 
stories. Steven Z. Athanases 
focuses on Reiko Liu, a teacher 
in a multiethnic urban high 
school in the San Francisco 
area. As part of his several-year 
study, Athanases documented 
Liu’s students’ responses to 
Brian McNaught’s essay “Dear Anita: Late Night 
Thoughts of an Irish Catholic Homosexual.” Vicky 
Greenbaum and Marvin Hoffman describe their 
work as high school English teachers engaging stu- 
dents in work around LGBT themes. As a closeted 
teacher, Greenbaum sought to challenge the as- 
sumed absence and invisibility of lesbian and gay 
content, students, and experiences in schools by ex- 
amining gay and lesbian subtexts in canonical 
works (e.g., Catcher in the Rye, Julius Caesar, and Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof). In contrast, Hoffman taught 
Harvey Fierstein’s play Torch Song Trilogy, a text in 
which gay and lesbian themes are prominent, to his 
high school creative writing students in Houston, 


in schools. 


Texas. 

Engaging student readers with LGBT-themed 
literature is not limited to high school. Greg Ham- 
ilton taught A. M. Homes’s YA novel Jack (the title 
character is the straight son of a gay father) to his 
middle school students in New York in response to 
an eighth-grade student’s letter to the faculty com- 
plaining about homophobia in the school. Gloria 
Kauffman, a teacher in an elementary, multiage, 
structured English immersion classroom in a large 
Tucson, Arizona, school district, introduced picture 


books with gay and lesbian characters to her stu- 
dents in a one-day literature unit that she and Jan- 
ine Schall documented (Schall and Kauffman). And, 
in a more comprehensive study, Debbie Epstein de- 
scribes the complicated negotiations of gender and 
sexuality in a Year 5 (nine- and ten-year-olds) class- 
room in north London. Working with a popular, 
out-to-his-colleagues, gay teacher, Mr. Stuart, Ep- 
stein examines his teaching on the topic “Me, My 
Family, and My History.” Focal texts for the topic 
included the picture book Asha’s Mums by Rosa- 
mund Elwin and Michele Paulse and the photopack 
What Is a Family? 

Like us, many of these scholars were prompted 
to conduct their research in response to preservice 
teachers who doubted such teaching was possible. 
Hoffman, for example, taught Torch Song Trilogy in 
response to his work with preservice teachers who 
felt that reading gay-themed texts with students in 
public high schools was unimaginable. Similarly, 
Schall and Kauffmann were prompted by their work 
with preservice teachers who argued such books 
were “inappropriate” and that children did not and 
could not know about or understand issues of ho- 
mosexuality. Taken together, these studies show 
that reading LGBT-themed literature does and 
should happen in schools. 


Troubling Readings 


While these studies show possibilities for reading 
LGBT-themed literature in classrooms, they are 
also problematic, in part because of the schools in 
which those classrooms are located. Occurring in 
institutions that are both implicitly and explicitly 
homophobic and heterosexist (Crocco; Friend; Ko- 
sciw), school-based readings of LGBT-themed texts 
are inevitably shaped by homophobia and heter- 
onormativity.(Epstein). As a result, queer youth 
may not only feel disconnected from school, a place 
that may feel hateful and unwelcoming, but also 
from literacy, particularly conventional reading and 
writing (Blackburn, “Exploring;” de Castell and 
Jenson). Moreover, the dynamics shaped by ho- 
mophobia and heteronormativity in schools influ- 
ence the positioning of readers and texts, the degree 
to which students enjoy the readings, and the po- 
litical action sparked by this work. 
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Positioning, Pleasure, and Politics 
in Classroom Readings of 
LGBT-Themed Texts 


In all of these studies, how readers and texts in the 
classroom were positioned in relation to the texts 
afforded different possibilities to engage with 
LGBT-themed literature and combat heterosexism 
and homophobia. Indeed, these positionings often 
worked to exacerbate the homophobia already at 
work in schools. Across the studies we researched, 
teachers, texts, and/or institutions invariably pre- 
sumed student readers to be straight and often ag- 
gressively homophobic, even when they deemed it 
possible that students might have a loving relation- 
ship with someone who is lesbian or gay—an aunt, 
uncle, sibling, cousin, or the like. Hoffman, for ex- 
ample, suggests, “it is hard to imagine a more ho- 
mophobic group” (56) in describing his students, 
most of whom were racial minorities identified as 
having intellectual gifts.’ And, in the classroom 
Schall and Kauffmann examined, students were po- 
sitioned as straight and were allowed the choice of 
not engaging with LGBT-themed texts if they felt 
uncomfortable—a choice that was made by 4 of the 
children in a class of 29. Similarly, one of Liu’s goals 
for McNaught’s essay was to help “especially some 
of the more homophobic members of our class to 
understand where this [gay] person is coming from” 
(Athanases 232). Accompanying this goal, however, 
was the tacit suggestion that it was acceptable to 
maintain a homophobic position in this classroom. 
Liu started this ethnic literature unit with a chapter 
from Martin Luther King Jr.'s book Stride Toward 
Freedom because King “brings to life the age-old no- 
tions of love as a unifying force, of hating the sin, 
but not the sinner” (Athanases 237). This rationale 
is problematic in two ways: one, that homosexual- 
ity is a sin and that gay and lesbian people are sin- 
ners; and two, that straight students, who are 
understood to be homophobic, are affirmed in both 
viewing their gay peers as sinners and hating their 
fundamental sexual orientations and gender identi- 
ties. This is not to say that all of Liu’s students were 
homophobic or even straight—in fact, one student 
in the class came out as a lesbian a year and a half 
after the classroom reading—but all students were 
positioned as straight and generally homophobic. 
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Across the classrooms these researchers stud- 
ied, homophobia was normalized, and students 
were free and even empowered to maintain a ho- 
mophobic position, at times in ways that were self- 
degrading. | Greenbaum’s 
aims, for example, were to 
reach both gay/lesbian and 
straight-identified students, 
helping the former hear 
their actively in 
texts, and helping the latter 
see the range of “ways to be 
sexual in the world” (71). 
Even with these expressed 


researched, teachers, 


invariably presumed 
student readers to be 
straight and often 


voices 





goals, however, Greenbaum’s single gay-identified 
student, who was not out to his peers, felt he could 
only enter a class discussion and raise issues related 
to homosexuality “in homophobic disguise,” asking 
in a discussion of Conrad’s The Secret Sharer, “Is this 
about faggots?” (72). His question reinforces the 
emphatic positioning of young people as straight 
and homophobic in schools and the socially sanc- 
tioned demand that students position themselves as 
such, despite Greenbaum’s efforts. 

Likewise, texts in these classrooms were posi- 
tioned in ways that privileged didactic purposes 
over pleasure or political action and thus subtly re- 
inforced homophobia 
Pankop’s use of “Am I Blue?” for example, occurs in 


and heteronormativity. 


a unit on “Fear,” a topic 
that presumes homophobia 
in its basest terms (“fear of 
gay people”) and that gays 
and lesbians lead fear-filled 
lives. In both cases, the 
texts are selected to serve as 
windows (Bishop) through 
which straight students 
might see into the world of 


homophobia was 


were free and even 


a homosexual character. 
Schall and Kauffman 

embedded children’s litera- 

ture with lesbian and gay characters in a unit on 





self-degrading. 


“Survival,” with a focus on name-calling on the 
playground. Students were invited to engage witha 
range of picture books, but the way the teachers 
framed the unit caused some confusion, because 
children were expected to recognize that calling 


Across the studies we 


Across the classrooms 


texts, and/or institutions 


aggressively homophobic. 


these researchers studied, 
normalized, and students 
empowered to maintain a 


homophobic position, at 
times in ways that were 
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By refusing to position 
students as homophobes, 
teachers can, from the 


heteronormativity that is 
so typical in classrooms 
and challenge students to 
live up to the expectation 
of being supportive of 
LGBT rights and people. 
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someone “gay” or “fag” was an insult, but also to 
discuss positive portrayals of gay people, a discus- 
sion that required them to use gay in positive ways. 

Liu approached “Dear Anita” similarly, based 
on her positioning of students as homophobic and 
her sense that this homophobia was linked, in part, 
to religion.” She explicitly aimed to expose students 
to an author, McNaught, who was family-oriented 
and religious, traits he shared with many of her stu- 
dents, and also gay, an identity that was apparently 
at odds with nearly all of her students. 

In all cases texts were chosen as a means for 
exposing students to issues pertinent to LGBTQ 
people so as to provoke empathy, understanding, 
and a sense of commonality across differences. In no 
cases were texts ever presented as possible mirrors 
(Bishop) for LBGTQ readers to examine and reflect 
on their possible queer selves in a text. 

These didactic positionings of texts may lead, 
at best, to sympathetic responses in straight students 
who now feel sorry for gay people, a response that 
leaves LGBTQ students in the classroom positioned 
as pitiable. That these texts 
might provoke pleasure or em- 
power readers to take political 
action is rarely, if ever, a con- 
sideration. Moreover, by expos- 
ing students to LGBT-themed 
literature in schools without a 
political end goal of actively 
combating homophobia and 
heterosexism, teachers fail to 
hold themselves and their stu- 
dents accountable. Teachers can 
say they have done their work 
by raising issues and making 
texts available, but that it is not their job to chal- 
lenge their homophobic, heterosexist students (see, 
e.g., Schneider). However, by positioning students as 
straight and homophobic and then leaving these nor- 
mative beliefs unchallenged, teachers are tacitly —if 
not willfully—affirming and even promoting het- 
erosexism and homophobia in schools. 


start, disrupt the 





Alternative Approaches to Positioning, 
Pleasure, and Politics 


The issues we see in the scholarship representing 
the reading and discussion of LGBT-themed litera- 


ture in English language arts classrooms have taken 
quite different shapes in our similar work outside of 
classrooms. We offer and illustrate suggestions de- 
signed to improve the use of LGBT-themed litera- 
ture in classrooms by drawing primarily on our 
work with a book discussion group comprised of 
teachers and high school students who met ten 
times over two years to select, read, and discuss 
LGBT-themed literature. Both of us, and all of the 
other adult participants, are members of the Pink 
TIGers (Blackburn, “Pink”), a teacher inquiry 
group focused on combating heterosexism and ho- 
mophobia in classrooms and schools through litera- 
ture and film. The youth participants are the 
students of Pink TIGers. 

When reading and discussing LGBT-themed 
literature in classrooms, teachers could position 
students as LGBTQ people or their straight allies 
or potential allies. In our book group, for example, 
all the teachers were invited because of their affilia- 
tion with the Pink TIGers. All of the youth were 
invited either because of their affiliations with their 
schools’ Gay-Straight Alliances or with the local 
LGBTQ youth center. Participation was voluntary. 
As a result, it was safe to assume that everyone in 
the group was either LGBTQ or a straight ally. This 
is not to say that no one ever exhibited homopho- 
bia. People did. Still, assuming that everyone was 
LGBTQ or a straight ally made homophobia, rather 
than homosexuality, nonnormative. By refusing to 
position students as homophobes, teachers can, 
from the start, disrupt the heteronormativity that is 
so typical in classrooms and challenge students to 
live up to the expectation of being supportive of 
LGBT rights and people. 

How a teacher positions texts in the curricu- 
lum plays an important role in creating classcoom 
environments that either reinscribe or disrupt het- 
eronormativity and support LGBTQ people and 
their straight allies or not. When LGBT-themed 
literature is read and discussed on a single day or 
even in a single unit of the school year, such litera- 
ture is positioned as nonnormative. In all the cases 
we reviewed, reading LGBT-themed texts was a 
singular event, typically occurring only once in the 
school year and at times on a single day. Most of 
these studies chronicle the single time an LGBT- 
themed text was ever taken up in the course of a 
student’s K-12 schooling. One exception was 
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Greenbaum, but no explicitly LGBT-themed texts 
were read in her class. Rather, canonical texts were 
read to uncover hidden subtexts, and for the first 
time, possible homoerotic subtexts were addressed. 
These typically singular engagements with LGBT- 
themed texts, along with their topical, didactic 
focus, positioned this literature as nonnormative. 
Our book discussion group showed an alter- 
native by meeting multiple times across two years. 
We did not read LGBT-themed literature all day, 
every day, or at the expense of texts with different 
themes, but we read it consistently over time. Thus, 
such literature became normative. If LGBT-themed 
literature were read throughout the school year in 
relationship to a variety of topics and units, then it 
would disrupt the notion of what is normal, at least 
in the context of the classroom in which it was 
being studied. Moreover, if this literature were en- 
gaged in over time, students would be challenged 
repeatedly to consider what it means for them to be 
LGBTQ, allied, or homophobic. 
However, positioning of texts is complicated. 
Not only can texts be positioned as normative or 
not, they can also be positioned as windows or mir- 
rors, as we mention above. For example, when a text 
focuses primarily on an LGBTQ character, it is po- 
sitioned by LGBTQ readers as a mirror, a way of 
seeing themselves. These same students, however, 
may position a text written from the perspective of 
a straight person struggling with his or her ho- 
mophobia as a window into people who have the 
potential to affect their lives dramatically, posi- 
tively and negatively. This same text, of course, may 
be positioned by non-LGBTQ students as a mirror. 
This positioning is further complicated by 
multiple identities. For example, in our book dis- 
cussion group, we read Finding H.F, in which the 
narrator is a white lesbian. This text served as both a 
mirror and a window, but in different ways, for the 
white gay male and the Mexican American straight 
female in the group. We suggest encouraging di- 
verse students to consider texts as both possible mir- 
rors and windows. This goal is achievable when a 
wide range of LGBT-themed literature is read and 
discussed regularly throughout the school year. 
When choosing LGBT-themed literature to 
read and discuss in English language arts (ELA) 
classrooms, it is also important to consider how the 
texts represent LGBTQ people. Michael Cart and 
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Christine A. Jenkins describe fictional portrayals of 
lesbian, gay, and queer characters in young adult lit- 
erature from 1969 through 2004. Their model de- 
scribes three dominant portrayals of LGBTQ 
characters. Stories of “homosexual visibility” (HV) 
typically portray a single character, assumed to be 
straight, who comes out or is outed as gay or lesbian. 
The responses, or potential responses, of other char- 
acters are the problem that drives the stories. HV 
books make homosexuality visible in a homophobic 
world. “Gay assimilation” (GA) stories present gay/ 
lesbian characters as no different from straight char- 
acters aside from their sexuality. They portray sexual 
identity as just another characteristic, much like 
being left-handed or having red hair. Cart and Jen- 
kins call their final category “queer consciousness/ 
community” (QC); however, their application of this 
term emphasizes community over consciousness. 
QC books portray multiple LGBTQ characters 
within supportive communities and families, in- 
cluding families of their own making. They show 
the diversity of LGBTQ characters and dispel the 
myth that being gay means being alone. 

We found that the books that attracted the 
youths in our book groups were ones that give a 
sense of queer youth in queer communities. For ex- 
ample, the first book youth selected was David Lev- 
ithan’s Boy Meets Boy. The narrator, Paul, is a gay 
male high school student in a school where every- 
day experience includes cheerleaders who ride Har- 
leys, a homecoming queen who used to be a guy 
named Daryl, and a Gay-Straight Alliance that was 
formed to help the straight kids learn how to dance. 
Cart and Jenkins categorize this book as both QC 
and GA: QC because the book has many queer char- 
acters who share developed relationships, and GA 
because their sexual and gender identities are sim- 
ply a given in the story and not distinctive from 
those of their straight peers. Only one of the group- 
selected books is one that Cart and Jenkins catego- 
rize as HV: Carol Plum-Ucci’s What Happened to 
Lani Garver; even this categorization is dubious be- 
cause it disregards the queer community the char- 
acters experienced in Philadelphia. 

The appeal of QC books and the relative lack 
of appeal of HV books to these youths is particu- 
larly interesting because, as Cart and Jenkins point 
out, most LGBT-themed YA literature does the 
work of making homosexuality visible, less of it 
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important consideration 
in determining how texts 
are used. Using texts 
primarily for didactic 
purposes can destroy the 
pleasure of reading even 
the most enjoyable work. 
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does the work of showing how gay and straight 
people are alike, and little of it portrays queer char- 
acters’ connections to their queer communities. 
Based on our experience of youths’ preferences and 
Cart and Jenkins’ assessment of the extant LGBT- 
themed YA literature, teachers must make a delib- 
erate effort to include literature that falls into the 
QC category. 

It is imperative to consider readers’ pleasure 
when selecting LGBT-themed texts in ELA class- 
rooms. Because high school students gravitate to- 
ward it, we advocate using YA literature. This is 
evident in our book discussion 
group, where the majority of 
LGBT-themed literature se- 
lected, read, and discussed 
(nine of twelve books) was tar- 
geted toward young adults. 
These include the texts men- 


Pleasure is also an 


tioned above as well as Kim 
Wallace’s Erik and Isabelle: 
Freshman Year at Foresthill High 
and Erik and Isabelle: Sophomore 
Year at Foresthill High, Julie 
Anne Peters’ Keeping You a Secret, Marion Dane Bau- 
er's Am I Blue? Coming Out from the Silence, and Perry 
Moore's Hero. All of these books were selected col- 
laboratively by adult and youth participants, but 
the youths’ choices were always prioritized. These 
choices, combined with youths’ consistent volun- 
tary participation, indicate the pleasure these youth 
readers find in LGBT-themed YA literature. 
Pleasure is also an important consideration in 
determining how texts are used. Using texts primar- 
ily for didactic purposes can destroy the pleasure of 
reading even the most enjoyable work. In contrast, 
deliberately foregrounding pleasure can improve the 
experience of reading and discussing even a medio- 
cre text. For example, the youth in the book discus- 
sion group so thoroughly enjoyed Wallace’s Erik and 
Isabelle: Freshman Year at Foresthill High that they se- 
lected its sequel for the following meeting. One per- 
son even said that he’d like to read and discuss all 
four of the books during each of his correlating high 
school years. Between the meetings in which we dis- 
cussed both the first and second books in Wallace’s 
series, a summer passed, and the youth seemed to 
become more sophisticated readers. As such, they 
opted not to continue with the series because the 








Position your students as LGBT people or their 
straight allies. They are likely being positioned as 
straight and/or homophobic in most other parts of 
their lives (e.g., the English teacher who describes to 
her students the male protagonist in a story as 
“every girl's dream,” or the football coach who 
refers to his players as “a bunch of girls”). 


e When students position themselves as homopho- 
bic, introduce them to other possible positionings 
by reading LGBT-themed literature with them. 


Read LGBT-themed literature with students across 
the school year in association with a variety of 
topics and units. 


Include a wide range of literature that works to 
serve as mirrors and windows for diverse stu- 
dents. 


Choose literature that does not just make homo- 
sexuality visible, but also shows queer people in 
queer communities; young people need to know 
that being gay does not mean being alone. 


Choose high-quality, pleasurable YA literature, 
and involve students in making those choices. 


Invite a wide range of ways to respond to this lit- 
erature. 


Work with like-minded colleagues to recognize 
and challenge each other's biases and to support 
one another to use LGBTQ literature. 


Engage in the perpetual process of making educa- 
tional contexts more LGBTQ-friendly every day. 


books seemed to them a bit simplistic. Even though 
we would have agreed with such an assessment after 
reading the first book, we allowed youths’ desires to 
guide our selection because we were more interested 
in the books being pleasurable than having them 
teach a particular lesson. (We do recognize, however, 
that there are now many high-quality and pleasur- 
able LGBT-themed YA books available.) 

Another way to foster students’ pleasure with 
respect to LGBT-themed literature is to promote a 
wide array of responses. Here, we turn away from 
our book discussion group to other work in the 
field. Drawing on Erica Halverson’s work with the 
About Face Youth Theatre, a program in which 
LGBTQ adolescents represent themselves through 
theater (see p. 116, this issue), we advocate inviting 
responses that engage the personal through crafting 
and performing narratives that strive to embody 
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the universal. And, drawing on de Castell and Jen- 
son’s research with queer youth involved in street 
culture, we advocate for multimodal responses. De 
Castell and Jenson found that multimodal docu- 
mentation and composition is not only more com- 
pelling for youth, but it also foregrounds the 
expertise of young people. 

For educators, knowing one’s biases and work- 
ing against them is critical for teaching LGBT- 
themed texts. Such work is political and challenges 
inequitable power dynamics. Most people in the 
United States have been raised in homophobic con- 
texts, to various degrees. That we have taken on 
some of those values is not surprising. It would be 
more surprising if we had not. It is imperative, 
however, to acknowledge them and strive to change 
them. Because we are all always learning, we must 
be prepared to make mistakes, reflect on them, 
learn from them, and improve on them. This is a 
valuable process, not an embarrassing one. We need 
to take pride but never be complacent in our 
learning. 

For us, learning about our own biases and 
working to change them has happened most effec- 
tively with the Pink TIGers, a group that has been 
together for five years. In this teacher inquiry group, 
we took responsibility to name instances of ho- 
mophobia, even though it was considerably more 
difficult when we saw it in one another than when 
we saw it in students, colleagues, administrators, or 
students’ parents. Working together over time, we 
developed trust that our relationships could survive 
the difficulty of naming homophobia, among other 
forms of prejudice, in ourselves. As a result, we be- 
came a group that talked about efforts to combat 
homophobia in schools and through this talk came 
to understand our mistakes as well as alternative 
ways of doing our work. With this group in mind, 
we advocate for teachers to connect with colleagues 
who share similar commitments. 

Just as important is our responsibility to make 
educational contexts more LGBTQ-friendly every 
day. The youths in our book discussion group, for 
example, talked about the risks of reading a book 
such as Boy Meets Boy, where the pink words of the 
title on the cover enclosed in three candy hearts 
make its LGBT theme clear. They discussed the ha- 
rassment they endured because of reading such 
books in school. It is worth noting that after read- 
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ing this book, they next chose Stephen Chbosky’s 
The Perks of Being a Wallflower, a book with a stark 
cover that does not indicate in any way that a char- 
acter in the book is gay. In these ways, the book 


discussion group reminded 
us that reading LGBT- 
themed texts in schools re- 
quires considerable and 
constant work to combat 
and prevent homophobia. 
As teacher educators, 
we have long argued that 
teaching cannot and should 
not be value-free, neutral, 
or apolitical. We return to 
our classrooms prepared to 





For those who cannot 
imagine how novice 
middle and secondary 
teachers can do 
antihomophobia work 
without professional risk, 
we empathize but cannot 
fully console. 


continue that discussion. For those who cannot 
imagine how novice middle and secondary teachers 
can do antihomophobia work without professional 
risk, we empathize but cannot fully console. This 
work is risky, and as long as heterosexism and ho- 


mophobia are institutionally supported forms of 
oppression, it will continue to be so. But this risky 
work has the potential to dismantle such oppres- 
sion, and this makes it worth doing. @ 


Notes 


1. We recognize that our quoting of Hoffman implies 
a correlation between racial minorities and homophobia. 
This is not a correlation that we understand to be true. 

2. We recognize that our description of Liu’s stu- 
dents, based on Athaneses’s article, implies a correlation 
between religion and homophobia. Although we under- 
stand the correlation, it is not one that we understand to be 


monolithically true. 
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/ READWRITETHINK CONNECTION. 


Disrupt heteronormativity with “Alphabiography Project: Totally You," which asks students to write autobiogra- 
phies modeled on the structure of Totally Joe by James Howe. Students do more than simply read a text with a 
gay protagonist in this activity. The voice of this main character becomes the model for their stories. http://www 
-readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=937 
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Literacy, Sexuality, and 
the Value(s) of Queer 
Young Adult Literatures 


Banks draws on personal 
experience to show the 
importance of reading 
LGBT young adult 
literature empathetically 
and critically, 





n my junior year of high school, I vis- 

ited my brother to enjoy a bit of the 

“college life” my brother had talked 

about, spending a day in Henderson 
Library to get materials for my research paper. I spent 
about an hour on the paper, another two hours work- 
ing up the courage to walk to the third floor and lo- 
cate the HQ (Library of Congress: Family, Marriage, 
Women, and Sexuality) section, and my final two 
hours pouring over books with titles that fascinated 
and frightened me, like Dennis Altman’s Homosexual: 
Oppression and Liberation. The card catalog had told me 
this is where I'd find something about myself, in the 
shelves of books that I would never have found in the 
public library in little Louisville, Georgia. The books 
that rendered your life in print, that reflected your 
feelings and fears in nuanced and meaningful ways— 
those texts were found usually on class trips to big 
cities, and were as often left there because returning 
with them meant hiding them along with all those 
parts of yourself you already hid, knowing that fam- 
ily, friends, and community did not value them. 

But the books you did find were rarely, if ever, 
truly meant for you, at least if you were an adoles- 
cent struggling with coming out and finding love. 
You might find a bit of yourself in Edmund White’s 
now-classic A Boy’s Own Story and its sequel The 
Beautiful Room Is Empty, but once you got past those 
two, you were more often faced with a host of books 
that weren’t about adolescence at all, but about com- 
ing out as adults, away from home and often in 
places where the protagonists could blend in or be 
invisible: think Andrew Halloran’s Dancer from the 
Dance: A Novel, Rita Mae Brown's Rubyfruit Jungle, 
and John Rechy’s City of Night. In books about frus- 
trated youths who had escaped their small towns for 


glamorous but often equally tragic lives at colleges 
or in large cities such as New York or San Francisco 
or Washington DC, I found nothing about the suc- 
cesses of love for the young, only the opposite. What 
I learned to hope for was escape, a calculated move 
away from my family and community and, if possi- 
ble, the good sense not to call home again. The char- 
acters that inhabited gay literature from the 1960s 
to the 1990s, even if at times positive and sympa- 
thetic, taught me to disconnect and move on. 

Now, as an adult, I see a proliferation of LGBT 
texts ostensibly written for and marketed to young 
readers, particularly at a time when the Internet af- 
fords more options to young readers than I had in the 
HQ section of my brother's college library. Why do 
we suddenly have so many stories available? And what 
uses do they have for adolescent readers and, perhaps, 
their teachers? The other essays in this important issue 
of English Journal highlight a number of novels, sto- 
ties, poems, and nonfiction texts that teachers have 
found valuable in their teaching, and in doing so, they 
present powerful arguments for remembering the 
value of texts as spaces for student-readers to locate 
themselves, as spaces for these young people to see 
their lives reflected back to them, but also to see alter- 
native possibilities for richer, happier, fuller lives. 


Beyond Inclusion 


Merely having the texts available is not enough, par- 
ticularly when we think about the stakes. Certainly, 
teachers have to worry not only about how choosing 
these texts will affect their students but also how 
these choices will be understood (and perhaps re- 
sisted) by administrators, parents, and others in their 
communities. These immediate rhetorical/pragmatic 
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concerns can often take precedence over the value and 
quality of the chosen texts. In fact, the question teach- 
ers usually bring to me when they want to include an 
LGBT text in their class is not “What’s the Jest, most 
powerful LGBT young adult novel you’ve read re- 
cently?” but “Is there a book you think I could ger 
away with without ruffling too many feathers?” The 
desire to include LGBT characters is laudable, but 
there also needs to be something there in the books 
beyond just queer characters. 

And what are the stakes that make “mere in- 
clusion” not enough (Malinowitz 251)? For me, no 
less than rescuing students—queer and nonqueer 
alike—from the damaging (and sometimes deadly) 
effects of homophobia and intolerance. It takes 
more than merely recognizing 
that LGBT people exist to 
prevent tragedies like the 
murder of 15-year-old Law- 
rence King by a classmate in 
February 2008 (Setoodeh), or 
the more recent attacks on 
queer teens in Kansas (“Teen 
Beating”), New York City 
(Michels), and Iowa (Towle). 
Literacy teachers inhabit spaces to disrupt the 
thinking that leads to such heinous crimes. 

One way to approach this work involves criti- 
cal literacy, helping students recognize that the 
texts that surround us actively shape our lives. A 
critical literacy approach to LGBT literature might, 
for example, ask students to compare an experience 
of violence as represented in a novel to any of the 
above mentioned attacks on queer youth, and ask 
questions about how and why these events happen, 
as well as how these events are reported in the news. 
Of the four above, for example, only the Lawrence 
King murder made national/mainstream news. 

A critical literacy approach requires that we 
address more than the violence. Learning to read is 
always about more than just “word calling”; it is 
about the ways that we learn the language for de- 
scribing ourselves, for narrating ourselves into exis- 
tence, for articulating our needs, values, and value 
in the spaces that we need to survive in. The texts 
we tead make certain kinds of lives possible by pre- 
senting us with myths, values, and images that re- 
mind us of the options before us. As Jonathan 
Alexander argues, “If we are invested in working 
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with students to develop a critical understanding of 
their places—and their possibilities—in the world, 
then we must consider issues of sexuality as central 
to the development of contemporary literacy” (5). 

Harriet Malinowitz has noted that “unlike 
{heterosexual} adolescence, which has received copi- 
ous treatment in the humanities, social science, and 
natural science literatures, and unlike religious, ed- 
ucational, military, matrimonial, reproductive, and 
other celebrated commencements,” the lives and ex- 
periences of LGBT people, often demonstrated 
through the genre of the “coming out” narrative as a 
significant rite of passage, continue to be “unhon- 
ored, unblessed, and confusingly unstructured” (36). 
Malinowitz reminds us here of the value of narra- 
tives to help give our lives structure, to cast our ex- 
periences in language and to provide a context for 
our seemingly individual experiences. These struc- 
tures render certain kinds of experiences possible; by 
viewing characters coming out to both resistant and 
accepting parents, friends, and teachers, young read- 
ers can see the possibilities available to them. 

This is particularly true with a book such as 
Alex Sanchez’s recent The God Box, which shows 
two gay adolescents exploring how their differing 
interpretations of their Christian faith function in 
relation to their emerging sense of themselves as 
gay males. Much of that book offers young readers 
language and arguments to use when they find 
themselves attacked or criticized for their identi- 
ties. In this way, the book helps young readers de- 
velop a critical literacy of self, one that underscores 
the social aspects that shape all our lives. 

Current queer YA literature offers critical lit- 
eracy moments beyond the context of “real life.” 
When I teach David Levithan’s debut novel Boy 
Meets Boy, students find it humorous and interesting 
(in that voyeuristic “that’s kinda weird” way); they 
love the narrative voice and its attitude and they 
find the incongruity of the drag-queen-star-quarter- 
back both wonderfully exaggerated and oddly criti- 
cal of the gendered world of football/team sports. 
Yet they are also quick to say, “But this book is too 
unrealistic! That would never happen!” In present- 
ing a “modern fairytale,” Levithan disrupts mythical 
constructions that continue to pervade American 
culture, particularly myths about gender, sexuality, 
and religion, and creates a space in a critical peda- 
gogy for reenvisioning the options before us. 
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From Sympathy to Empathy 


The majority of LGBT young adult literature, how- 
ever, still comes in the genre of “realistic fiction” and 
is primarily character-driven. From 1980 to 1995, 
most of the LGBT characters in YA fiction wete sec- 
ondary, often dead or killed off during the narrative, 
or run out of town and separated from community 
and/or family, as in Bette Greene’s The Drowning of 
Stephan Jones, Nancy Garden’s Annie on My Mind, Jac- 
queline Woodson’s The House You Pass on the Way, and 
Aidan Chambers’ Dance on My Grave. While these 
texts might teach sympathy, encouraging young read- 
ers to feel sorry for the dead, displaced, or discon- 
nected characters, they do little to engage readers 
empathetically with characters who exist only as plot 
devices or subjects for still-living characters to talk 
about. The message is hard to miss: LGBT characters 
are most useful if they’re dead or gone. This is not 
the reality that students need. 

More recently, LGBT characters get to live, 
and because these characters are often the protago- 
nists of the stories, readers are challenged to under- 
stand them as fuller human beings with thoughts, 
desires, and interests that may mirror their own and 
that are not necessarily silenced by novel’s end. Even 
at the small-town Barnes and Noble where I live I 
can find a new canon of queer YA literature: Alex 
Sanchez’s Rainbow Boys series as well as his middle 
school novel So Hard to Say; Brent Hartinger’s Geog- 
raphy Club and The Order of the Poison Oak; Julie Ann 
Peters’ Keeping You a Secret, Far from Xanadu, and 
Luna; P. E. Ryan’s Saints of Augustine; Sara Ryan’s 
Empress of the World; Tea Benduhn’s Gravel Queen: 
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Lauren Myracle’s Kissing Kate; 
and pioneering short-story col- 
lections such as the recently re- 
vised and updated Nor the Only 
One: Lesbian and Gay Fiction for 
Teens, edited by Jane Summer. 
These books present adolescent 
characters, mostly gay and les- 
bian (bi/trans characters remain 
hard to find, Luna being a wel- 
comed exception), as smart, in- 
teresting, and often complex 
individuals in search of them- 
selves and a place in the world 
that will let them develop as 
full human beings. These are 
not books in which the queer characters die or con- 
tract a horrible disease, at least not merely because of 
their sexuality. These are characters that young read- 
ers can relate to, whose struggles to find love and 
connection resonate beyond the sexuality of the pro- 
tagonists. Our bookshelves are richer for their 
existence. 

But these are also texts primarily about char- 
acters whose existence is a struggle; the plots are 
mostly about individuals trying to “deal with” their 
sexualities; conflicts with others because of their 
sexualities, fears of parental reactions, etc. While 
these conflicts may be “realistic,” they are also re- 
ductive when rendered as a canon of available liter- 
ature, suggesting that the experiences of being 
queer are only about these personal conflicts, not 
about larger issues or more complex experiences 
with the world. And more significantly, these 
books, taken as a whole, continue to reinforce the 
notion that one’s sexuality is inherently controver- 
sial and conflicted, and I’m not sure that is true for 
all LGBT adolescents today (see Ritch C. Savin- 
Williams’s The New Gay Teenager), though news te- 
ports such as those mentioned above remind us that 
we still live at a time when one’s sexuality can have 
dire social and personal ramifications. 

I would like to report that we have an abun- 
dance of quality LGBT literature for young adults, 
filled with characters complexly rendered and expe- 
riences that mirror the often difficult and often ex- 
citing lives that young LGBT people live today, but 
I don’t think we do. Recently, while chatting with a 
lesbian author and friend about her forthcoming 
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second novel, I asked how revisions from her editor 
were going. Her frustration was palpable: Her edi- 
tors are older, grew up in a time when LGBT people 
left home and sought refuge elsewhere, when our 
lives were, it seemed, utterly rooted in conflicts 
with ourselves, our families, and our communities. 
They do not understand how her protagonists could 
not have these conflicts. My friend tried to explain 
to her editors that as a young 
person herself, who went 
through adolescence in the last 
decade, she didn’t necessarily 
have these now “mythic” ex- 
periences that seemed to gov- 
ern the lives of the lesbians 
who lived through the last half 
of the 20th century. My friend 
difficult and often | wants to write novels that 
speak to a different experience, 
or that might suggest a better 
or wider range of human expe- 
riences, but the publishing in- 
dustry she works in has its 





own assumptions about queerness and queer experi- 
ence, particularly where youth and coming out are 
concerned. Those assumptions are rooted in a past 
that, in many ways, may no longer resonate with 
young readers, or which may reinforce some of the 
conditions we’d like to disrupt. 

On the whole, however, English language arts 
teachers work in a genuinely new and exciting space, 
where texts of various kinds are available to render 
queer and youth experiences in ways that support 


and nurture readers. My concern for the limits of 
currently available queer YA literature are not meant 
to encourage teachers to wait for “better” books or 
to avoid completely the enterprise of bringing these 
texts into their classrooms, using the lens of critical 
literacy. While “coming out” comprises the bulk of 
LGBT books for young readers, these new texts con- 
tain other issues as well; part of our work can be to 
encourage students to read the available texts both 
empathetically and critically, aware of the contexts 
that bring these books into existence and how 
changes in our culture could provide mote positive, 
complex experiences for us all. @ 
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Encourage teen readers to explore the role empathy plays in their reading with “Assessing Cultural Relevance: 
Exploring Personal Connections to a Text." In this lesson, students evaluate a text for its relevance to themselves 

individually and to the class as a whole. Students then search for additional, relevant texts and write reviews of the 
texts that they choose. http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=1003 
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Fight for Your Right: 


Censorship, Selection, 
and LGBTQ Literature 


Three authors collaborate 
in a powerful defense of 
teaching LGBTQ literature 
for the good of all students. 
The piece ends with a list 
of recommended titles. 





The Silencing of LGBTQ Students 
(Jen Scott Curwood) 


It was April 25, 2008. With just one minute until 
the school day ended, countless students were 
watching the clock, their eyes following the second 
hand. As the final bell rang at 3:20 p.m., the 
screams from over 60 teens reverberated through- 
out the high school. They smiled and laughed, 
knowing that it was the end of the annual Day of 
Silence—knowing that they had taken a stand. 

Students at this Midwestern high school 
weren't alone: Over 7,500 middle schools and high 
schools participated in the twelfth annual National 
Day of Silence. Sponsored by the Gay, Lesbian and 
Straight Education Network (GLSEN), the Day of 
Silence calls attention to antigay name-calling and 
harassment. 

In the past, this particular school’s Gay- 
Straight Alliance had encountered protestors hand- 
ing out religious flyers (careful to stay just outside 
the school grounds). This year, they encountered 
some of their fellow students proudly wearing 
“Anti—Day of Silence” stickers (Duwe). Earlier in 
the week, a school board meeting made it apparent 
just how deep homophobia was rooted in their 
community. A board member’s wife questioned 
whether student clubs were taking over the educa- 
tion of students and suggested that certain clubs 
(namely, the Gay-Straight Alliance) were infring- 
ing on the rights of other students. One man voiced 
Opposition to posters promoting the Day of Silence, 
adding that, “As a Christian, that’s offensive [to 
me}.” Another woman reported that she had seen 
same-sex kissing at the high school. “‘I just find 


that disgustingly regretful to even watch,’ she 
said” (Schultz). 

None of this took Blair Mishleau' by surprise. 
As co-president of the school’s Gay-Straight Alli- 
ance, he knows that homophobia is alive and well 
in many K-12 schools. In one recent survey, re- 
leased in 2008 by GLSEN, 73% of all students re- 
sponding reported frequently hearing words such as 
“faggot” or “dyke” used at school. In addition, 86% 
of LGBT students experienced verbal harassment 
and 44% experienced physical harassment at school 
on the basis of their sexual orientation (“2007 Na- 
tional”). Blair has witnessed such hostile discrimi- 
nation. A talented filmmaker, this outgoing young 
man has been openly gay for years. I’m proud to say 
that he’s a former student of mine. So why do I feel 
like I have failed him? 


“The Curriculum Hasn't Changed at All” 


Before coming to the University of Wisconsin as a 
doctoral student, I spent seven years as a public 
school teacher, mostly in high school English class- 
rooms. I had tremendous control over my curricu- 
lum in the first district where I taught. Each year, I 
had a substantial budget to purchase books and 
other classroom supplies. This allowed me to inte- 
grate new units into my classes—particularly units 
that included writers of color, which had been nota- 
bly absent. But when I took a position in a new 
school district (which was also in my hometown), I 
had no funds to purchase books and no classroom 
library. The process to add new books to the cur- 
riculum was lengthy and detailed; the school’s read- 
ing specialist couldn’t remember the last time it 
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had been done. At one point, another English 
teacher confided, “Jen, I don’t think the curriculum 
has changed at all since you were in high school.” I 
was disheartened to find that the English curricu- 
lum hadn’t evolved in over a decade. What did that 
say about us—and our priorities? 

So I decided to do something about it. In my 
courses, students were required to read books on 
their own outside of class. On 
the suggested reading lists 
that I distributed, I made sure 
to include gay-themed works 
by noted authors such as Alex 
Sanchez, Francesca Lia Block, 
and David Levithan, among 
others. Students also partici- 
pated in literature circles. I 





could draw from our library’s 
wonderfully diverse collection 
to suggest a wide range of books, including titles 
that touched on themes related to dating violence, 
death, sexuality, and identity crises. That was how 
Aidan Chambers’s Postcards from No Man’s Land, a 
Carnegie Medal—winning novel in which the narra- 
tor questions his sexuality, worked its way into my 
classroom literature circles. 

A book students had discovered on their own 
was Stephen Chbosky’s Perks of Being a Wallflower, a 
modern coming-of-age story that touches on homo- 
sexuality, drug use, and suicide in a narrative style 
reminiscent of Holden Caulfield. When I decided I 
wanted to include it as required reading for all stu- 
dents, I approached our school’s designated admin- 
istrator about purchasing a classroom set. I was told 
in no uncertain terms that such a book would cause 
an uproar among students, parents, and community 
members. A similar request to purchase Khaled 
Hosseini’s The Kite Runner was also denied due to a 
rape scene—a fleeting part of the plot. Ironically, 
Laurie Halse Anderson’s novel Speak was an integral 
part of the curriculum—a book in which rape is a 
central theme. Why could students read about 
male-on-female rape in Speak but not male-on-male 
rape in The Kite Runner? In his essay “Creating a 
Place for Lesbian and Gay Readings in Secondary 
English Classrooms,” Jim Reese points out that in- 
stitutionalized homophobia like this usually goes 
unchallenged (132). In retrospect, I feel that this is 
where I failed: I didn’t fight back hard enough. 


The Silencing of LGBTQ Literature 


One of the key ways that schools condone homopho- 
bia is by failing to include LGBTQ literature in the 
curriculum. In a 2005 article entitled “Teaching 
Queer-Inclusive English Language Arts,” Mollie V. 
Blackburn and J. F. Buckley found that only 8.5% 
of responding schools indicated that they use “texts, 
films, or other materials addressing same-sex desire 
in their English language arts curriculum” (205).’ 
For those that did, it was often a single text or 
within one class only. Why is that? Patricia L. Dan- 
iel suggests that, for many English teachers, gay 
and lesbian students are invisible in the classroom; 
that is why we haven't “protected their rights, feel- 
ings, and self-esteem” (76). But issues of sexuality 
in literature don’t just affect gay students—they af- 
fect straight students, too. In fact, Alex Sanchez ar- 
gues, “When we condone hurtful words and 
prejudiced beliefs based on ignorance, we are foster- 
ing an environment that tolerates aggression and 
undermines the safety of our schools for everyone” 
(48; italics in original). 

For gay, lesbian, bisexual, transgender, and 
questioning students, the world is often an unsafe 
space. Since 1991, Fred Phelps and the Westboro 
Baptist Church have protested at everything from 
productions of The Laramie Project to funerals of 
American soldiers (“Fred Phelps”). Their website, 
www.GodHatesFags.com, proclaims they have 
staged “over 34,000 peaceful demonstrations op- 
posing the fag lifestyle of soul-damning, nation- 
destroying filth.” In 2001, Jerry Falwell placed 
blame for 9/11 on the “pagans, and the abortion- 
ists, and the feminists, and the gays and the lesbi- 
ans.” He soon apologized, but to many, his words 
rang hollow (“Falwell”). In the past five years, too, 
gay marriage and civil unions (and the related laws, 
bans, and court rulings) have made national 
headlines. 

These controversies have been playing out in 
schools as well. In 2007, three of the ten most-chal- 
lenged books addressed gay themes, from same-sex 
relationships to gay adoption—The Color Purple, 
And Tango Makes Three, and Perks of Being a Wall- 
flower (Morales). That same year, the American Civil 
Liberties Union had to step in to defend a Virginia 
high school student’s right to wear a T-shirt featur- 
ing a lesbian pride symbol (“ACLU Demands”) and 
a Florida high school’s Gay-Straight Alliance's right 
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to meet on campus after school officials claimed 
that their abstinence-only policy would be violated 
if the group was to assemble on school grounds 
(“Gay-Straight”). And in 2008, 14-year-old Bran- 
don McInerney stormed into his southern Califor- 
nia high school’s computer lab, armed with a small 
caliber handgun. He shot 15-year-old Lawrence 
King twice in the head, killing him. King was 
openly gay and professed to have a crush on MclIn- 
erney, who was “tall, good-looking, popular, 
smart’—and who had rebuffed King, calling him a 
faggot (Broverman). This year’s Day of Silence was 
held in King’s memory, but how much has any of 
this affected our pedagogical practice? 

For most teachers, this is the primary struggle 
for civil rights that we will witness during our ca- 
reers. As Daniel points out in “Invitation to All: 
Welcoming Gays and Lesbians into My Classroom 
and Curriculum,” “we are in a position to promote 
social justice that includes gay and lesbian stu- 
dents” (76). We can do this in so many ways: in- 
cluding books with LGBTQ themes in our 
curriculum, supporting our school’s Gay-Straight 
Alliance, and creating a safe space within our class- 
room for a// students—gay and straight alike. After 
all, we have the unique opportunity to be proactive 
rather than reactive. 

Many school districts have mission statements 
that promote multiculturalism and the celebration 
of diversity, both in the curriculum and beyond. 
But as Dean R. Smith pointed out in a presentation 
at the 1994 NCTE Annual Convention, we tend to 
“color code” multicultural issues. He and Christina 
Allan, in her article “Poets of Comrades: Address- 
ing Sexual Orientation in the English Classroom,” 
both argue that we need to include sexual orienta- 
tion as an aspect of diversity. For them, the term 
multicultural refers to more than just skin color: 
While we commonly use it to refer to racial, cul- 
tural, and ethnic diversity, it can also include issues 
related to sexual orientation and gender variance. 
Framed in this way, we need to make the time and 
space in our curriculum to address LGBTQ issues 
with students, both as they arise in the text and in 
the world around us. In doing so, students can ex- 
plore these issues through open dialogue and reflec- 
tive writing that is engendered by books themselves. 
If we don’t fight to include LGBTQ books in our 
English classes, we will have failed our students, 


gay and straight alike. Is that something we want 
to live with? 


Laying the Groundwork for Change 
(Megan Schliesman) 


We are in the midst of sweeping social change with 
regard to the visibility and acceptance of lesbians 
and gays. The level of tolerance has increased dra- 
matically in the past ten years, especially among 
younger people, even as discrimination, stereotypes, 
and real dangers still exist 
for LGBTQ individuals. 
Many people young and old 
still view anything other 
than heterosexuality as 
wrong, and anyone onher The Kite Runner? 
than heterosexuals as “the 
other.” But one of the first 
steps every educator can take is to acknowledge that 
books with lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, or 
questioning characters aren’t about “the other,” 
they’re about us—all of us. They’re about teens 
walking down the hallways of every high school, 
and about the people walking down the streets of 
every community. They’re about the world every 
teen, regardless of his or her sexuality, inhabits, and 
literature is one way to challenge readers to think 
critically about that world and their place in it. 


Influences on Selection 


Barriers to teaching LGBTQ literature in the class- 
room may be internal, with a teacher’s response to 
the topic and books, and external, extending to cir- 
cles of influence that are both real and perceived. 
Navigating these barriers requires honesty, courage, 
and fortitude. In the end, there are no guarantees, 
but if failure is not an option, then the response 
must be to try to advocate for including books that 
reflect LGBTQ experience. 

Knowing that educators often refuse to con- 
sider a book for the curriculum simply because it 
has LGBTQ content is frightening. It’s a blatant 
form of censorship. And yet, as Jen found when she 
tried to adopt Perks of Being a Wallflower, it happens. 
There are no doubt countless teachers who have 
been in the same position in which she found her- 
self, and countless others who were too fearful to 
even suggest an LGBTQ title. Some, like Jen, find 
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other ways to get relevant books into students’ 
hands, such as supplemental or optional reading 
lists. Others may be limited by departmental, insti- 
tutional, and/or district guidelines, or paralyzed by 
fear that a parent, community member, or adminis- 
trator will descend with threats and anger. To some, 
including an LGBTQ book in the curriculum may 
seem like inviting a censor or outspoken critic to 
come calling. They may assume that they have no 
allies in the community who 
will defend their curriculum 
choices. 

In the article “When 
Reading Good Books Can Get 
Schools in Trouble,” Barbara 
Miner asks, “If certain books 
are avoided because they are 





controversial, how does that 
undercut what should be one 
of the central purposes of education—to help stu- 
dents learn to critically evaluate and make informed 
decisions about controversial issues so they can be- 
come full participants in this country’s civic and 
political life?” 

Teachers who approach selection reactively 
can become mired in “what if’ scenarios that leave 
them second-guessing, agonizing, and rejecting 
anything they think of as unsafe. (The irony being, 
of course, that there is no such thing as a truly “safe” 
book.) It’s a miserable, untenable position for any 
teacher to be in. Denying students the opportunity 
to read works because of what might happen turns 
all power over to an imagined “someone.” The 
would-be censor doesn’t necessarily have a name— 
may not even exist. Censorship—in the form of 
self-censorship—has already occurred. 

Teachers who approach selection proactively 
focus first and foremost on their teaching goals, 
curriculum, and standards, and how the book they 
are considering fulfills all of these needs. They 
don’t ignore potential concerns, but they consider 
them in the context of the work as a whole. In 
doing so, they can make an informed decision 
about whether to include or reject a book and de- 
velop a rationale for works they choose based on 
that informed decision. They have also done essen- 
tial critical thinking toward preparing a defense in 
the event a book is ever questioned or challenged. 
NCTE/SLATE’s “How to Develop a Rationale” and 


other censorship resources on the NCTE website 
not only offer helpful guidance on censorship is- 
sues but also policy statements, such as the “Stu- 
dents’ Right to Read.” 

Teachers can take their preparation a step fur- 
ther by practicing how to talk about their classroom 
and curriculum goals and how the books they teach 
fit into them. Practice with a colleague—casually 
or in more formal role-play scenarios that challenge 
you to respond to various types of questions. Prac- 
tice in front of the mirror at home. Make it second 
nature to talk conversationally about why you teach 
what you teach. Along with the critical skill of lis- 
tening to someone who has a question or concern 
about a curriculum choice, a calm, brief explana- 
tion of a book’s role in the classroom and curricu- 
lum can sometimes defuse concerns, and even the 
potential for a challenge. 


Knowing the Policies and Procedures 


Wisconsin school districts, like the ones where Jen 
taught, are required to have a board-approved pol- 
icy for choosing curriculum materials. Around the 
country, the rules and regulations vary, but every 
teacher should make it a point to know and follow 
his or her district’s official requirements for choos- 
ing materials for the classroom. Find out if there is 
a board-approved policy in place and what that pol- 
icy says. Ideally, materials selection policies will 
also outline the procedures to follow in the event of 
a complaint about a book or other resource. 

Often teachers are unaware of what their dis- 
trict selection policies state with regard to both 
guidelines and procedures for choosing materials 
and the process for reconsideration. Sometimes in- 
formal practices that have been in place turn out to 
be a far cry from what official procedures state. It’s 
not a highly visible issue in most districts unless 
they have recently dealt with a challenge, and 
therefore not a high-priority issue that administra- 
tors emphasize. But in the event of a challenge to 
materials, it is the official policy that will—and 
should—matter, whether the request to remove 
the material comes from a parent, a community 
member, a colleague, or an administrator. Know- 
ing what their district policy states puts teachers 
in a much stronger position for defending their 
choices, as well as the First Amendment rights of 
their students. 
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Mary Tigner-Rastnen wrote about “meeting a 
censorship challenge” at Kellogg Middle School in 
Rochester, Minnesota. She not only talks about pre- 
parting rationales to defend the books but, perhaps 
more important, talked about what teachers and 
administrators learned about the importance of 
knowing, communicating, and understanding poli- 
cies and procedures. An unclear policy created some 
mistrust that was addressed after the fact, and now 
everyone in the school is on firmer ground. 

It’s possible that finding out what the dis- 
trict’s policy states may raise more questions than 
answers, especially if informal practices that have 
long been in place don’t clearly align with what is 
officially stated, or if the policy and related proce- 
dures are more inclined to support the status quo or 
put up barriers to change. Teachers should ask for 
clarification from supervisors and administrators, 
and work with colleagues to raise awareness of the 
need for a common understanding of what the dis- 
trict’s policies and procedures say—and what they 
mean. 


Seeking Support 


The context in which the selection process takes 
place can have a significant impact on its outcome. 
Obviously, departmental, school, and district poli- 
cies affect how much freedom a teacher has in choos- 
ing her or his books for classroom teaching. But 
beyond the presence of policies and guidelines, 
there is the issue of atmosphere. Researcher Jane 
Agee of the Center on English Learning and 
Achievement conducted a study of 18 high school 
English teachers in New York and Georgia to see 
how censorship or fear of censorship affected their 
selection decisions. She found, not surprisingly, 
that teachers who feel supported by colleagues, su- 
pervisors, and administrators—and who feel that 
their judgment is valued and respected—are less 
likely to reject—or at least summarily reject— 
books they perceive as potentially problematic, and 
more likely to offer their students opportunities to 
engage with challenging texts. 

In an ideal environment, teachers not only feel 
supported and respected, but they also have the op- 
portunity to talk regularly with colleagues about 
selection and censorship issues. Conversations at the 
district, school, and departmental levels not only 
help teachers to understand policies that are in place 


but also to learn more about the issues of censorship 
and selection, and how experienced teachers have 
developed effective strategies for dealing with them. 
Agee notes such conversations are especially power- 
ful because they “break the usual silence and allay 
the kind of fearful self-censorship that occurs when 
teachers are isolated and uncertain.” She continues, 
“Understanding the per- 
spectives of administrators 
and colleagues allows teach- 
ers to work with a greater 
degree of confidence within 
clearly defined support sys- 
tems” (68). 

It is in these conver- 
sations that teachers—and 
administrators, | too—can 
find allies, work through 
fears, and expose barriers to 
incorporating LGBTQ lit- 


erature into the curriculum. 


[T]eachers who feel 
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who feel that their 


to reject—or at least 
summarily reject— 





It is in these conversations 

that real, systemic change can begin. Individual 
teachers are leading the way as they find ways to 
incorporate literature that honors and respects all 
students. Their courage and commitment are the 
perfect launching point for the discussions that 
need to take place. 


Recommended LGBTQ Novels 
for Middle School and High School 
Classrooms (Kathleen T. Horning) 


There has been enormous growth in LGBTQ young 
adult novels published in the United States in the 
past decade. While most of them have been about 
white, middle-class, gay male characters, we are be- 
ginning to see more diversity in terms of class, eth- 
nicity, gender, and sexual expression. What follows 
is a list of books to consider for middle school (MS) 
and high school (HS) classrooms. In choosing these 
selections, we have paid particular attention to 
quality, currency, and diversity. 


Cameron, James. Someday This Pain Will Be Useful 
to You. New York: Farrar, 2007. 


This singular, profoundly moving novel offers an 
in-depth portrait of a disaffected teen who is not 
only questioning his sexuality but is also fearful of 
moving into the future. (HS) 


judgment is valued and 
respected—are less likely 


books they perceive as 
potentially problematic. 


supported by colleagues, 
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Felin, M. Sindy. Touching Snow. New York: 
Atheneum, 2007. 


“The best way to avoid being picked on by high 
school bullies is to kill someone.” So begins a grip- 
ping novel about 13-year-old Karina, a first-gener- 
ation Haitian teen, whose love for her best friend, 
Rachael, gives her the strength to confront her 
abusive stepfather. (HS) 


Hartinger, Brent. Geography Club. New York: 
Harper, 2003. 


Four closeted high school students are too scared 
to form a GSA, so they come up with the most 
boring club name they can think of to give them- 
selves a time and place to meet twice a week. (MS) 


Howe, James. Totally Joe. New York: Atheneum, 
2005. 


Over the course of six months, Joe’s essays for a 
seventh-grade English assignment (write about 
yourself from A to Z) reveal a lot about him, 
including the fact that he’s gay. Sequel to The Mis- 
fits. (MS) 


Lazara Dole, Mayra. Down to the Bone. New York: 
Harper, 2008. / 


Sixteen-year-old Laura is outed at school, kicked 
out of her home, loses her girlfriend, and finds her- 
self in this hilarious debut novel with an all-Latino 
cast. (MS) 


Levithan, David. Boy Meets Boy. New York: 
Random, 2003. 


A remarkable and hopeful fantasy that’s fresh and 
funny and that shows us a world where gay teens 
and straight teens are all just teens. (HS) 


Peters, Julie Anne. Luna. New York: Little Brown, 
2004. 


Regan is the only one who knows that at night her 
older brother transforms from Liam to Luna in one 
of the few YA novels to feature a transgender char- 
acter. (HS) 


Ryan, Sara. Empress of the World. New York: Viking, 
2001. 


When 15-year-old Nicola Lancaster falls in love 
with another girl who is attending the same sum- 
mer institute program for gifted students, her feel- 
ings surprise her because she’s only ever had 
crushes on boys in the past. One of the only novels 
for teens that explores bisexuality. (MS) 


Sanchez, Alex. So Hard to Say. New York: 
Simon, 2004. 


Thirteen-year-old Frederick experiences culture 
shock after a move from Wisconsin to Los Angeles, 
making it even more difficult for him to come out, 
until he is befriended by a lively group of Latina 
girls at his new middle school. (MS) 


Tamaki, Mariko. S&m. Illus. Jillian Tamaki. 
Toronto: Groundwood, 2008. 


Kimberly Keiko Cameron (nicknamed Skim) is a 
Japanese American Wicca-in-training who feels 
out of place in the Catholic girls’ school she 
attends and is not sure what to do about the crush 
she has on Ms. Archer, her English teacher. This 
serio-comic graphic novel delves beneath the 
superficial everyday activities in high school to 
show the innermost thoughts and feeling of a sin- 
gle outsider student who is struggling to endure it 
all. (HS) 


Trueman, Terry. 7 Days at the Hot Corner. 
New York: Harper, 2007. 


A sports novel takes an in-depth look at homopho- 
bia from the point of view of a straight teenage 
boy reacting to the news that his best friend is gay. 
(MS) 


Wittlinger, Ellen. Hard Love. New York: 
Simon, 1999. 


A high school senior falls in love with a fellow zine 
writer named Marisol before he even meets her, 
and continues to love her—hopelessly—even after 
she tells him she is a lesbian. (HS) 


Woodson, Jacqueline. After Tupac and D Foster. 
New York: Putnam, 2008. 


A deep and tender look at friendship and growing 
up, this novel spans almost two years in the lives of 
three African American girls in the mid-1990s. 
Homophobia, particularly in the African American 
community, is deftly handled by exploring the 
girls’ feelings about a beloved older brother who is 
a flamboyant gay man. (MS). @ 


Notes 


1. Real name used with permission. 
2. Editors’ note: See also Caroline T. Clark and 
Mollie V. Blackburn’s article in this volume. 
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“Watch What You 


A high school teacher and 
college teacher collaborate 


Te a ch” A Fir Chev eC ar | to describe successful 


Teacher Refuses 
to Play It Safe 


approaches to teaching not 
just antihomophobia but 


also queer theory. 





n one of artist Barbara Kruger’s 
photographs are written the words, 
“Your comfort is my silence” (http:// 
www.studio-international.co.uk/ 
studio-images/face_to_face/kruger_b.asp). In an ef- 
fort to ensure that students feel “safe” and “com- 
fortable” in the classrooms, we English teachers 
often avoid controversial topics, particularly issues 
of race, gender, class, and sexuality. The insidious 
hidden curriculum or the unintended consequences 
of what we choose to say or not say—teach or not 
teach—can have as much or more impact on stu- 
dents than the explicit curriculum (Apple). A com- 
ponent of this hidden curriculum is the failure of 
teachers to address queer issues in courses and in 
the school environment. Since no teaching is neu- 
tral, creating classrooms free from controversial 
topics does not situate the teacher as impartial or 
objective. Nor does it ensure that a// students feel 
comfortable. As Kruger suggests, the “safer” our 
classroom spaces, the more we silence students for 
whom school seems foreign, hostile, or irrelevant. 
As a former high school English teacher, I 
(Laraine) have witnessed countless acts of silencing. 
Besides glaring omissions in school curriculum, 
students freely label behavior “gay” or, in an at- 
tempt to emasculate, call a boy a “fag,” without any 
intervention from the teacher. And worse, teachers 
themselves convey heterosexist attitudes by teasing 
students about their “love interests” or laughing at 
“feminine” behavior in their male students and 
“masculine” behavior in female students. Therefore, 
as a professor of preservice teachers, I feel it is my 
responsibility to facilitate future English teachers’ 
understanding of our role in the classroom: that re- 


maining “neutral”—or silent—in the face of dis- 
crimination always condones the behavior of the 
oppressor. 

I created a course entitled Gender and Sexual- 
ity in Education for preservice teachers to see how 
issues of gender inequality go hand-in-hand with 
heterosexism and limit students’ potential. The 
course was rewarding: I watched one future teacher 
go from making homophobic statements in his 
journal to choosing to investigate the representa- 
tions of queer youth in young adult literature; and 
another student who is transitioning (changing 
from male to female) shared his story and openly 
discussed the challenges he faces when he begins a 
teaching career. In this article we focus on what is 
possible when we offer preservice and inservice 
teachers courses based on critical pedagogy, and on 
the difference such courses can make in their class- 
rooms. The example we use is Nicole’s experience as 
a first-year teacher. 


Principle and Paycheck 


As a first-year English and writing teacher in a 
high-profile school district in New York, I (Nicole) 
was cautioned by colleagues to “watch what {I} 
teach.” While keeping my job was—and is—im- 
portant, I vowed that principle would always come 
before paycheck. I believe that one purpose of edu- 
cating children is to help them to learn to question 
the status quo and become active participants in so- 
ciety rather than passive subjects. My curriculum 
this year reflected my belief that adolescents are 
fully capable and willing to engage in controversial 
conversations in which they expand their minds 
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and challenge hegemonic social norming. Through- 
out the year, I taught relevant and considerably 
controversial topics that provided students with 
varying perspectives of the world. Among those 
topics covered were feminism, racism, heterosex- 
ism, homophobia, and transphobia. To explore these 
topics in more depth, we studied a number of theo- 
ries, including queer theory. During the time that 
we studied queer theory, the students impressed me 
with their maturity level, respect of each other, and 
desire to learn. 

Looking back at my first full year as a high 
school English teacher, there are many things that I 
could have done differently. I might have chosen 
different books or tweaked some writing assign- 
ments, but one decision that I stand by 100% was 
my choice to teach queer theory. 


Queer Pedagogy vs. Antihomophobia 
Education 


In my (Laraine) graduate courses I teach queer ped- 
agogy, which goes beyond antihomophobia educa- 
tion. Antihomophobia rooted in 
advocating acceptance, assimilation, and tolerance, 
does not require investigating the construction, 
production, and maintenance of what is considered 


education, 


normative, nor does it challenge the status quo. 
Tolerance carries within it “an antagonism toward 
{difference}, as well as the capacity for normaliza- 
tion” (Brown 26). Queer theory suggests removing 
the focus of study from people who identify as gay 
to how labels, such as homosexual/heterosexual, 
man/woman, black/white, etc., are used to police 
behavior and affect all people. It provides a critical 
lens with which to disrupt traditional power hierar- 
chies and imagine alternate ways of being in the 
world. Once students understand that many aspects 
of their lives are socially constructed, they can begin 
to problematize taken-for-granted assumptions 
about race, class, gender, and sexuality, as well as 
other linguistic constructs designed to maintain 
the current power structure. 

All too often people assume that everyone 
falls into the dominant society’s acceptable norm. If 
someone does not fit into the majority, we expect 
them to tell us; otherwise, we do not hold ourselves 
accountable for the inappropriate and excluding 
comments that we sometimes make. As an educator 
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working with adolescents, I (Nicole) am particu- 
larly conscious not to assume that all students iden- 
tify as heterosexual. For example, when I make 
connections about relationships, I tend to use the 
words partner ot romantic interest. | also make an ef- 
fort to call on girls and boys evenly in the classroom 
sO as not to give one group an apparent advantage 
over the other. 

In addition, I choose to infuse queer issues into 
my curriculum throughout the year. Below is a 
snapshot of one unit I taught in my senior classes on 
subjectivity, during which I 
decided to teach queer the- 
ory. As it is presented in the 
text The Theory Toolbox: 
Critical Concepts for the New 
Humanities (Nealon and Gi- 
roux), subjectivity refers to 


would always come 
before paycheck. 


how individuals and groups 

are defined by their relative positions to one another 
(36-37). Thus, we determine a hierarchy in our cul- 
ture based on subjective categories, e.g., race, class, 
ethnicity, gender, and sexuality. Throughout the 
unit, students are able to see that what we consider 
to be normal is a relative perception and that these 
norms change based on the historical and regional 
context in which they exist. 


Uncovering Hidden Assumptions 


As educators, we believe it is always important to 
uncover and assess students’ knowledge, precon- 
ceived notions, and personal biases about a topic 
before beginning to teach that topic. Every student 
comes to school with a backpack full of books, emo- 
tions, and opinions. It is our responsibility as edu- 
cators to help students unpack their backpacks; 
organize the contents within them; and then decide 
what texts, feelings, and thoughts are important to 
carry with them inside and outside of school. Once 
their preexisting notions are out in the open and 
noted, it is easier to gauge at the end of the unit 
whether or not students’ perceptions have changed 
or their understandings have grown more nuanced. 

In the preassessment writing activity, I (Ni- 
cole) arranged the desks in my classroom in a cir- 
cle to emphasize the idea that the classroom is a 
community of interconnected people rather than 
a hierarchy of teacher over students. Once we were 


While keeping my job 
was—and is—important, 
| vowed that principle 
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all seated in a circle, I read the following three 
statements: 


¢ We value diversity in America. 
e We value sexual diversity in America. 


¢ We provide options for sexual diversity in 
America. 


I gave students five minutes to freewrite after each 
statement. 

At the end of this writing activity, I opened 
the floor for dialogue. I read the first statement 
again—We value diversity in America—and asked: Do 
you agree or disagree? Why? Student responses ranged 
from “I agree because we allow 
people of all different races 
into our country” to “I agree 
because colleges constantly 


Antihomophobia 


talk about a diverse atmo- 
sphere and thrive on how 
many international students 
there are.” However, many 


assimilation, and 


students shared the opinion 
that we Americans say we 
value diversity but do not 
practice tolerance. They noted 
that if people were to look 
around a cafeteria in a school 





status quo. 


in one of many towns on Long 
Island (where the district I was teaching in was lo- 
cated), they would see that many groups self- 
segregate. 

In response to the second statement—We value 
sexual diversity in America—students referred to the 
fact that gay marriage is not legal in most areas in 
the United States. Other student responses that I 
recorded were, “I do not agree because as a nation, 
homosexuals are not allowed to get married”; “I 
agree and disagree because many people including 
myself do, but others don’t accept sexual differ- 
ences. Gays are constantly on the receiving end of 
jokes in the media and many people make negative 
comments towards them”; and “I do not agree be- 
cause if America valued sexual orientation, gays and 
lesbians would be able to have the same benefits 
married straight couples do.” Most referred to US 
laws to see whether we are an accepting society, 
while a few students noticed that those who iden- 


tify as homosexual in our media are caricatures or 
comedians. This gave rise to a discussion about 
characters who identify as gay from television, mov- 
ies, and literature and how there are few realistic 
representations, if at all. It occurred to us as a class 
that perhaps the problem in our society is not that 
we do not have sexual diversity, but that we do not 
choose to recognize it as a viable option because it is 
not considered normal. 

This led into our discussion about the third 
statement—We provide options for sexual diversity in 
America. Most students’ responses were similar to 
the second prompt, but many recognized the way 
that language polices our behaviors through the use 
of the word gay or fag. They noted that high school 
students often say “That’s so gay!” meaning “That’s 
so stupid!” After discussing how language can be a 
tool of oppression, they recognized that there is 
nothing “stupid” or “boring” about identifying as 
gay. It is difficult for high school students to stand 
up to their peers, but after they participated in this 
preassessment activity, I was proud to see some of 
my 17-year-old students having the courage and 
conviction to stand up for themselves and each 
other by monitoring and challenging their peers in 
the hallways who spoke those derogatory phrases. 


Fear and Silence 


In the next activity, I wanted students to recognize 
the way in which labeling sexual behavior can lead 
to oppression through the use of fear and violence. I 
designed this activity to show students that sexual- 
ity should not be linked to levels of academic or 
professional performance. They were able to see that 
their sexualities do not reflect their performance as 
students, just as professionals’ sexualities do not re- 
flect how they perform in their jobs. 

To start, I asked each student to write down 
two things that they do not want their teachers to 
know about them. I told students that they would 
not have to share with me, but I wanted them at 
least to think about what those two pieces of infor- 
mation were and why. After five minutes, I asked if 
there were any students who felt comfortable shar- 
ing. One response was, “I don’t want my teachers to 
know that I have major image problems, and I am 
very self-conscious because I don’t want my teach- 
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ers to think less of me.” Another student revealed 
that she had anxiety issues, and she did not want 
her teachers to know because she did not want them 
to “treat {her} any differently.” After hearing from 
most of my class, I asked students to hypothesize 
the purpose for this assignment. While one student 
joked I was digging for gossip, another suggested 
the secrets were private and completely unrelated 
to academic performance. Students were then able 
to realize that just as they were trying to keep their 
personal lives separate from their academic lives, 
many professionals who identify as gay try to keep 
their lives private in fear that an employer might 
hold that information against them, even though 
one’s sexuality does not have any bearing on one’s 
professional performance. 

I then asked students to write down the pro- 
fessions that they aspire to. Student answers ranged 
from doctors, lawyers, teachers, to actors, accoun- 
tants, and entrepreneurs. I followed up with this 
query: Is your sexual orientation something that you will 
keep a secret in this profession? Most students answered 
that they probably would not, but that if they were 
gay they might not publicize it. One boy responded 
that since he wanted to be a doctor, he would not 
want his patients to know if he were gay because 
they might think that he would molest a little boy, 
unfair as that sounds. Students concluded that usu- 
ally the name or gender of a person’s sexual partner 
is perfectly acceptable to share, unless the person 
revealing the information is queer, and then the in- 
formation becomes a secret. 

A student noted that while we label a woman 
kissing a woman a lesbian, we are not sure what to 
label a woman kissing a man who is dressed as a 
woman. To complicate their understanding of la- 
beling a person “gay” or “straight,” I used this op- 
portunity to ask why we label sexuality but not 
other parts of our lives. The final consensus in all 
three of my classes was that labels are a double- 
edged sword. Labels can be negative societal con- 
structs used to marginalize. There is violence in 
naming, because once people are labeled gay/ 
straight, black/white, or male/female, they can be 
controlled and limited. On the other hand, labels 
can be useful to give otherwise invisible groups, 
such as lesbians in the early gay movement, recog- 
nition and identification. 
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Heteronormativity 


For students to understand heteronormativity, I 
handed out a questionnaire I received at a Kappa 
Delta Pi workshop called the “Heterosexuality 
Questionnaire” (Rochlin; see fig. 1). I invited stu- 
dents to fill out the survey without talking to a 
partner or asking me any questions. I heard giggles 


and saw puzzled looks on their faces. 


Once finished, I asked, 
“Which question was the 
most difficult for you to an- 
swer?” A majority of the 
students said that it was 
“Given the problems that 
heterosexuals face, would 
you want your children to 
be heterosexual?” They said 
that this question was hard 
to answer because life is 
probably difficult for many 
types of people, so being 
homosexual would not fix 
that problem. I then asked 


There is violence in 
naming, because once 
people are labeled gay/ 
straight, black/white, or 
male/female, they can be 
controlled and limited. 
On the other hand, labels 
can be useful to give 
otherwise invisible 
groups, such as lesbians 
in the early gay 
movement, recognition 
and identification. 





them which question they 





FIGURE 1. Heterosexuality Questionnaire 





1. What do you think caused your heterosexuality? 
2. When did you first decide you were heterosexual? 


3. Is it possible you are heterosexual because you fear 
the same sex? 


4. Is it possible heterosexuality is a phase you will 
grow out of? 


5. If you have never slept with someone of the same 
sex, how do you know you wouldn't prefer that? 
Is it possible you just need a good gay experience? 

6. To whom have you disclosed your heterosexuality? 
How did they react? 


7. Why are heterosexuals so blatant? Why do they 
have to flaunt their sexuality? 


8. Most child molesters are heterosexual men. Do 
you consider it safe to expose your children to 
them? 


9. How can you have a truly satisfying relationship 
with someone of the opposite sex? 


10. Given the problems that heterosexuals face, would 
you want your children to be heterosexual? Would 
you consider reparative therapy? 


(Adapted from http://www. pinkpractice.co.uk/quaire.htm) 
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thought was the most ridiculous. Students thought 
that “Is it possible you are heterosexual because 
you fear the same sex?” and “Is it possible hetero- 
sexuality is a phase you will grow out of?” were the 
most ridiculous, because they saw the answers to 
both questions to be simply “No.” After discussing 
the supposed silliness of some of these questions, at 
least two students in each of my three classes had 
“aha” moments. One yelled, “Oh, I get it! These 
are the types of questions that homosexual people 
get asked all the time, and this questionnaire is to 
show straight people how ridiculous and inappro- 
priate their questions are.” Once this connection 
was made, students were able to see from other 
perspectives. The last question I asked students 
was, “What did this questionnaire automatically 
assume?” A few students in each class knew right 
away—“It assumed that everyone in the class was 
straight!” That was exactly the point I was trying 
to communicate. Now I could introduce them to 
the term heteronormativity, that is, the assumption 
that everyone identifies as straight unless specified 
otherwise. 


Performativity 


According to queer theorist Judith Butler, sex, gen- 
der, and sexuality are all culturally constructed 
through repetitive and stylized bodily acts. She 
challenges the idea that our gender and sexuality 
are natural manifestations of an essential self; rather, 
the social worlds and regulatory discourses that we 
are born into are so powerful that we enact that re- 
ality as if it were normal. Through language, ges- 
ture, and other sign systems, we “perform” our sex, 
gender, and sexuality continually, creating the ap- 
pearance of a feminine or masculine, gay or straight 
identity. And it is the repetition of these performa- 
tive acts—the way we hold ourselves, talk, dress, 
etc.—that makes and maintains a hegemonic 
heteronormativity (179). 

To trouble, or complicate, gender and sexual- 
ity for the students, I asked the class to list all of 
the actions that they take that determine their 
genders. Female students responded that wearing 
makeup, folding their legs, staying quiet, and 
wearing their hair long are all performative acts of 
gender. Similarly, the males noticed that they all 


sat the same way in class, with their legs wide 
open, and kept their hair short as ways of establish- 
ing their masculinity. Then I asked students to list 
all of the actions that determined their sexuality. 
Students had a harder time with this, but responses 
included going to the movies with girlfriends and 
kissing their girlfriends/boyfriends. Once students 
had listed all of the ways they perform their gender 
and sexuality, I followed up with these questions: 
If gender and sexuality were so normal and “natural,” 
why would you need and use words such as gay, fag, 
dyke, and homo to police behavior? Why do you work 
50 hard at continuously performing your gender and sexu- 
ality? Why do you become uneasy when you see people 
who do not fut into “neat boxes” ? Why do you label iden- 
tities based on actions taken? 


Why Play It “Safe”? 


I think of my first year teaching high school as suc- 
cessful because I taught students to read the word 
and the world (Freire and Macedo) from multiple 
perspectives and to understand the complexities of 
gender and sexual orientation. I refused to play it 
“safe” by remaining silent about issues of sexuality. 
At the end of the year, my English language arts 
director noted that even though I had taught queer 
theory in my classroom, he did not receive a single 
parental complaint about me. He complimented 
my open approach to this topic and reported that he 
had heard my students share our classroom discus- 
sions in other classes. 

Sometimes high school students are not given 
enough credit; we underestimate their maturity 
levels. Therefore, teachers often shy away from 
teaching seemingly controversial topics. At the end 
of the year my students thanked me for treating 
them like adults. I received notes from about 70% 
of the students telling me that they are going to ap- 
proach college with the same openness that they 
learned in my classroom. 

And while the director did not receive any pa- 
rental phone calls, I did. The parents called not to 
complain but to support my approach to teaching 
queer theory because I was able to get their teenag- 
ers to think outside of the proverbial box. Their 
children actually were bringing classroom discus- 
sions to the dinner table. Teachers who fear reper- 
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cussions for teaching an LGBT curriculum may 
assume their students’ parents to be closed-minded. 
While this may be true of some parents, we could 
also assume that other parents (and administrators) 
can be our allies and support us. 

Students look to their teachers as models for 
how to be in the world. The first step is to show 
them that we accept and embrace all genders and 
sexualities, but to stop there does nothing to chal- 
lenge the status quo—we must also recognize and 
confront all artificial constructs that dehumanize. 
We both have seen what is possible when students 
begin questioning the status quo and become agents 
of change. While some of Nicole’s high school stu- 
dents recognized the changes in themselves as the 
most important change that occurred from this 
unit, others sought to make contributions that 
might change stereotypical views of the world. 
These students became more engaged in school ac- 
tivities that addressed queer issues; they joined the 
Diversity Club and the Gay Straight Alliance Club, 
both of which raise awareness in our school and 
town about LGBT issues. On Diversity Day, they 
wore rainbow pins to signify their acceptance of all 
genders and sexual orientations. When given the 
option to choose their own topics for their papers in 
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our argument and analysis writing units, at least 
three students in each of Nicole’s classes chose to 
write about a topic from 


the queer theory unit. 
While some think us bold 


for teaching these topics enough credit; we 


without tenure, we argue : : 
? 8 underestimate their 


that it is completely appro- 


; ; maturity levels. 
priate to infuse queer the- Y 


ory into our curricula. As 
Kruger reminds us, playing it “safe” is the same as 
condoning heterosexism and discrimination. F 
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Follow up students’ discussion of how we value diversity in America with “Varying Views of America.” As students 
compare Walt Whitman's “I Hear America Singing,” Langston Hughes's “I, Too, Sing America," and Maya 
Angelou's “On the Pulse of the Morning,” ask them to consider how diversity, sexual diversity, and in particular 
the poets’ sexual identities are (or are not) reflected in the poems. http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_ 


view.asp?id=194 
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LGBT-Inclusive 
Language 


The chair of NCTE’s Gay 
Straight Educators’ 
Alliance makes suggestions 
for LGBT-inclusive 
language. 





eachers certainly appreciate the im- 

portance of an inviting classroom 

environment. The money spent on 

posters, the greeting at the class- 
room door, and the time invested in learning stu- 
dents’ names all help to create a sense of community, 
and students who feel they belong are more likely 
to do their best work. No teacher would deliber- 
ately exclude an individual from the classroom 
community. Classrooms, however, like the culture 
at large, often inadvertently marginalize or exclude 
a sizable, and frequently invisible, minority. 

It has been over 30 years since the Women in 
Literacy and Life Assembly (WILLA) of NCTE re- 
leased its guidelines on gender-fair language. Today, 
that paper's contention that “language plays a cen- 
tral role in the way human beings behave and think” 
is nearly universally accepted. Some careful thought 
about how we use language can not only help pro- 
mote self-acceptance in LGBT students; it can also 
model respect and fairness for others. It is, after all, 
the responsibility of educators to prepare students to 
become parts of the global community.’ 

Each year, the Gay Straight Alliance (GSA) in 
my high school offers “Safe Zone” stickers to teach- 
ers who wish to publicize the fact that they will not 
tolerate bigotry in their classrooms. We provide 
these allies with a list of linguistic and behavioral 
guidelines to help them demonstrate their support 
of LGBT people. 


1. Don’t assume that all students are heterosexual: 
In any group as large as a class, it is 
extremely likely that there will be at least 
one person who is gay, lesbian, bisexual, 
transgender, or who is dealing with questions 
about sexual or gender identity. 


. Don’t assume that being LGBT is a problem: 


Coming out is an act of sharing, not a cry for 
help. Your acceptance will go a long way in 
encouraging self-acceptance. 


. Don’t “out” people: For adolescents 


especially, coming out to an adult is an act of 
trust. Don’t betray that trust by sharing what 
you have been told unless you know that it’s 
OK to do so. 


. Let students self-identify: The language of 


sexual orientation is fluid, and some students 
might not have grown comfortable with 
particular labels. Avoid calling individual 
students “gay,” “lesbian,” “bisexual,” 
“transgender,” etc. until you have first heard 
students use a particular term to describe 
themselves. 


- Don’t assume that a student's gender identity 


and biological sex are the same: Before 
making up a seating chart, ask students 
how they wish to be addressed in class. 
Transgender students frequently use a first 
name that is different than the one on your 
official roster. 


. Watch for connotative bias: Terms such as 


alternative lifestyle and sexual preference suggest 
the element of option or choice. Sexual 
orientation, on the other hand, does not. 


- Consider the power of words: The vernacular 


is full of expressions that marginalize gays 
and lesbians. “That’s so gay” is heard 
frequently in classrooms and hallways, and 
it clearly equates homosexuality with 
inferiority. 


- Avoid negative comments about gender 


expression such as “Act like a man,” “Don’t 
be such a sissy,” or “You throw like a girl.” 
Regardless of intent, such expressions 
support a Normative view of gender 
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expression. They are hostile not only 
to LGBT people but to all people who 
value flexibility in gender roles and 
expression. 


. Be careful about unintentional hetero- 


sexism: LGBT students grow up sur- 
rounded by media images reminding them 
constantly that they are different. Try 
substituting gender-neutral terms, such as 
date for boyfriend or girlfriend, parents or 
guardians for mother and father, spouse for 
hushand or wife, and committed relationship for 
marriage. Consider incorporating gender- 
neutral pronouns, such as ze and zer or his, 


Michael Weinberg 


No teacher needs to be reminded that adoles- 
cents are extremely sensitive to issues of acceptance 


and belonging. This is es- 
pecially true of young peo- 
ple who are grappling with 
issues related to their sexu- 
ality and identity. Students 
perceive teachers’ attitudes 
through our language and 
behavior. By paying more 
attention to our words and 
actions, we can help create 
an atmosphere of inclusion 





Some careful thought 
about how we use 
language can not only 
help promote self- 
acceptance in LGBT 
students; it can also 
model respect and 
fairness for others. 


into discussions about linguistics or 
grammar. 

10. Confront bias and bullying of all types: 
GLSEN’s 2007 School Climate Survey 
indicates that “73.6% of LGBT students 
heard derogatory remarks such as ‘faggot’ or 
‘dyke’ frequently or often at school” (http:// 
www.glsen.org). It takes only a few seconds 
to point out language that is inappropriate 


and hurtful. 


and acceptance that will let students know that our 
classrooms are places where all participants can ex- 
press themselves honestly and openly. @ 


Note 


1. Editors’ note: NCTE’s Gay Straight Educators’ 
Alliance (GSEA) is currently working on a document to 
address LGBT language issues in education. If you would 
like to contribute to these efforts, contact the GSEA by vis- 
iting http://www. geocities.com/gsea_ncte/. 


Michael Weinberg recently retired from Liverpool High School in Liverpool, New York, where he taught American literature 
and a variety of writing classes in addition to serving as faculty adviser for the Gay Straight Alliance. He currently serves as 
chair of the Gay Straight Educators’ Alliance, an assembly of NCTE, and he is a member of NCTE's Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and 
Transgender Issues in Academic Studies Advisory Committee. He may be reached at mweinbe1@tweny.rr.com. 





boy from a purple house 


this boy that says h’low instead of hello 
who wears boots in summer. 


many of you will stop here— 
i am a boy in love with a boy 


—others will go on most of you have fled, 


you are the people who wear all 
black to funerals, or keep fedoras 
in the back window of your cadillacs— 


my lover is from a small town 
where you take your sunday drives; 
his family home a little shack, 
a colour that makes him more 
ashamed than the house itself. 


who write letters in christmas cards; 


my boyfriend doesn’t know 

a cadillac from a cavalier and 

would sit cross legged with a crooked smile 
in a fedora. 


some of you will stop here. 

i go on in love with this 

boy whose father secretly hates blacks, 
whose mother drinks in the morning; waaay pain re ost 
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Viv Ellis 


What English Can 


Contribute to 


Understanding Sexual 


Identities 


Drawing on Dixon’s theory 
of “personal growth,’ this 
British educator explains 
how teachers’ attitudes 
about learning and some 
strategies can help all 


students learn about 





sexuality and identity. 





nglish in schools is a productive 

curriculum space for young people 

to learn about sexuality, to develop 

a sense of their identity as sexual 
beings, and to understand the importance of equal- 
ity and social justice. If all that sounds dangerously 
close to espousing a view of English as an occasion 
for something that John Dixon and others described 
as “personal growth”—something about which we 
in the English teaching community of the UK have 
been taught to be suspicious—then I make no apol- 
ogy. Personal growth—in terms of conceptual devel- 
opment, criticality, imagination, sociability, 
empathy, morality, and ethics—may be presently 
an unfashionable phrase but it persists as an ideal 
for the institution of schooling, and English has an 
important role to play in pursuit of this goal. In 
terms of growth of understanding about sexuality 
and identity, I would argue, its contribution is 
vital. 


Reading and Writing Sexual Identities 


Alison Bechdel’s memoir Fun Home: A Family Tragi- 
comic reminds us that working on our sexual identity 
is, in part, a textual activity. She recalls finding the 
word /esbian in the dictionary at age 13 and begin- 
ning a trajectory of reading that took in the classics 
of queer fiction, social science experimentation, and 
feminist politics. As she “ravished” the stacks of her 
small-town Pennsylvania library, she grew not only 
in confidence but also in mindful strategies for seek- 
ing out, extending, and reflecting on her under- 
standing of various categories of identity and her 
position within and against them. 


Although this was a self-directed reading jour- 
ney on Bechdel’s part, one that was planned and un- 
dertaken outside of the English classroom, Bob Fecho 
has shown what the contribution of the English 
teacher might be in his account of Andy, a young 
man of 17 who, as he learns to drive in the sprawling 
suburbs of a large American city, is also learning to 
navigate his way through the complex web of possi- 
ble identities available to him: white, working class, 
successful athlete, reluctant reader . . . gay. 

It is through his English teacher’s interven- 
tions into his textual world—her suggestions of 
rich texts for him to read, the kinds of writing she 
encouraged, and, more broadly, the opportunities 
she contrived for dialogue in and around text—that 
he was able to experience personal growth. This 
isn't to say that it was easy or that the process was 
about arriving, without questions, at a place where 
identity matters were settled. Far from it. What 
Andy’s English teacher helped him to develop was a 
conscious awareness of choices, categories, and se- 
lections from the cul- 
ture; she helped Andy 
examine his experience 
and gain some measure 
of control over it. Liter- 
ature and composition 
were key tools in this 
process and important 
mediations of Andy’s 
personal growth. 

My examples of 
Alison Bechdel and Andy 
both concern young peo- 
ple who were question- 
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ing their sexual identities against what was presented 
as the mainstream. As I learned to teach English in 
high schools in the UK in the late 1980s and 1990s, 
this is what concerned me, too, as I worked on my 
personal and professional identities. I grew interested 
in the pedagogic and political power of positive im- 
ages in literature with lesbian and gay characters and 
themes. And then, quite suddenly, I changed my 
mind. 

The moment for rethinking my position re- 
garding sexual identities, English, and teaching 
was the brutal murder of one of my students, James. 
He didn’t identify as gay. Yet, for a variety of rea- 
sons—perhaps to do with his love of dancing and 
singing, his proud status as a Michael Jackson fan, 
and his close friendship with another boy—he was 
singled out as different, labelled as “faggot,” and, 
one evening as he and his friend walked home from 
the restaurant where they washed dishes, he was 
chased, cornered, and kicked to death. His mother 
later told me that when she saw him in the hospi- 
tal, his head was so swollen he was unrecognizable. 
I mention this not out of morbid fascination but to 
emphasize the violence and sheer brute force that 
can come from homophobia. Sexual identity, if we 
need to be reminded, is more than a discursive 
phenomenon. 

My student’s death powerfully opened the 
questions of sexuality and personal identity to me. 
Why was a young man who (insofar as he made any 
identification) identified as a heterosexual perceived 
as gay? How was sexual identity written onto and 
read off my student’s body? Following James’s death, 
I came to feel the vital importance of education 
about sexuality and sexual identity for a// students. 
This is not to say that I stopped believing in the 
importance of creating opportunities for my queer 
and questioning students to read and write texts 
with lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender charac- 
ters and themes. It’s just that I began to believe that 
the other side of the coin was just as—and perhaps 
even more—important: to question the apparently 
settled category of “straight” heterosexuality and to 
see how what queer theorists called “heteronorma- 
tivity” (how certain norms and assumptions lead to 
a “compulsory heterosexuality”) shapes the way we 
understand gender and sexual identities. Some of 
the work of the English classroom, I came to be- 
lieve, should be about exposing and analyzing how 
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From FUN HOME: A Family Tragicomic by Alison Bechdel, copyright 
© 2006. Reprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin Harcourt 
Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 


we read and write our sexual identities in textual 
and embodied worlds and how we can both con- 
found and be confounded in our expectations of 
male/female, straight/gay behavior. 

Later, as I ravished the shelves of my own li- 
brary and attended English conferences, I found al- 
lies such as Wendy Morgan, who stimulated and 
shared my commitment to developing this dual 
focus in my classroom practice. Morgan suggests 
that effective work in the English classroom around 
sexuality and sexual identity has “two complemen- 
tary aspects”: “One is analysis: scrutinising the ways 
language and image are used to give us a position 
for reading and desiring, 
for taking up a position as 
sexual beings. The other is 
understand- 
ing something of how the 


imagination: 
ideologies of our society are poster nea 
lived out in individuals in a 
specific time and place” (48). So while I continued 
to read novels such as Aiden Chambers’ Dance on 
My Grave with my classes, and also provided oppor- 
tunities to write imaginatively in personal, explor- 
atory ways, I began to plan lessons that tackled the 
assumptions we make, as readers, of gender and 
sexuality. 
And that is where the vampires come in. 


THIS BOOK REFERRED TO OTHER BOOKS, ONE DAY IT OCCURRED To Me THAT I 





Sexual identity, if we 
need to be reminded, is 
more than a discursive 
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What English Can Contribute to Understanding Sexual Identities 


Confronting Our Theories: 
A Queer Lesson for English 


As an English teacher, I would sometimes read 
Poppy Z. Brite’s novel Lost Souls with groups of 16- 
to 18-year-olds as we worked on their comparative 
literature essays for portfolio assessment (the Brit- 
ish A-level). First published in 1992, and an exam- 
ple of the New American Gothic horror genre, the 
novel provoked comparisons with 19th-century 
Gothic and discussions of sexuality in the discourse 
of vampire fiction. My students wrote about Lost 
Souls in relation to, for example, Bram Stoker's 
Dracula, the novels of Anne Rice, and the schlock- 
stick of British “Hammer Horror” B-movies. On a 
good day and with a fair wind behind them, they 
took this opportunity to analyze how language is 
used by speakers and writers to work on their sexual 
identities and how sexuality figures in the represen- 
tation of the vampire. 

In recalling my teaching of Lost Souls at this 
point, however, my concern is with encouraging us 
to examine our reading practices rather than recom- 
mending the novel as a text to “use,” to hold up and 
wave about as a gay-themed and charactered artifact. 
As we know, texts don’t necessarily do the work for 
us. In the following extract from the novel, the main 
character, “Nothing” (known to his family as Jason), 
a 15-year-old Maryland Goth, is experiencing a les- 
son from his English teacher, Mrs. Peebles: 


In Nothing’s English class the next day, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Peebles plunged her hypodermic of higher 
learning into Lord of the Flies and sucked every 
drop of its primal magic, every trace of its adoles- 
cent wonder. Nothing knew half the class hadn't 
even read the book. If they were judging it by 
what the teacher said, he could hardly blame them. 
But he’d read it three years ago, one summer after- 
noon in bed with a fever, and when he had put the 
book down, his hands had been shaking. Those 
wild, salty-skinned little boys had tumbled 
through his head, and he had cried for them, so 
young, grown old so fast..... 

“Jason.” 

He sighed, Peebles was staring at him. The rest 
of the class paid no attention; they were elsewhere 
too, in their own worlds, driving away on their 
own toads. “What?” he said. 

“We were discussing William Golding’s Lord of 
the Flies. You have read the book?” 

“Thave. 


“Then perhaps you can tell me about the rivalry 
between Jack and Ralph. What allows it to grow 
so bitter?” 

“Their attraction for each other,” Nothing said. 
“Their love for each other. They had this fierce love, 
they wanted to be each other. And only when you 
love someone that much can you hate them too—” 

A ripple of laughter went through the class. A 
couple of boys rolled their eyes at one another— 
what a fag! 

Peebles pressed her thin lips together. “If you 
had been paying attention, instead of doodling 
and staring out the window—” 

Suddenly he was too tired to care what hap- 
pened to him. This was empty, all empty useless 
crap. “Oh fuck you,” he said, and felt the class suck 
in its breath and silently cheer him on. (29-31) 


What Nothing offers here—in spite of what 
Mrs. Peebles expects—is a committed and critical 
personal response based on a curious, independent 
reading, a reading that challenges normalized read- 
ings. As a rich text (as such texts did also for Bech- 
del’s younger self and for Fecho’s Andy), Lord of the 
Flies changed Nothing’s mind and changed him 
physically, too; he shook, he cried. There is no evi- 
dence here of the text having the same meaning for 
Mts. Peebles or the rest of the class to whom she has 
introduced it. Indeed, the rest of the class knows 
and understands that Nothing’s is not a permitted 
reading. They laugh in a way that shows theirs ts a 
schooled response. 

The fundamental implication of Mrs. Peebles’ 
lesson for English teachers’ practice is, of course, 
more than a set of teaching strategies. It is about a 
disposition on the part of the teacher toward reading 
and interpretation and, even more fundamentally, 
toward knowledge and learning. It is a disposition 
that views student readers as active creators and 
makers of meaning rather than receivers of the “au- 
thorized version”; a disposition that focuses on 
building young people’s capacity to engage in liter- 
ary discussion, argument, and debate; a disposition, 
in other words, that equates opening up classroom 
dialogue with opening minds (Nystrand et al.). 
These aren’t particularly new or innovative ideas and 
recommendations: my own first encounter with 
them was through the work of the British teacher 
educator Douglas Barnes. And they are undoubtedly 
difficult to realize consistently in the complex ecolo- 
gies of high school English classrooms. 
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Beyond such potentially powerful generative 
dispositions that can guide our work in classrooms, 
however, there are some strategies that can help us 
realize a pedagogy of reading that focuses attention 
on how we read, that demands that we examine our 
reading practices and theories of reading gender and 
sexuality. One such collection of strategies called 
“critical literacy,” as elaborated by Wendy Morgan 
and others, asks us to pay attention as readers to the 
ideological dimension of texts and does so by di- 
rectly asking questions of them. In examining how 
we read a novel such as Lord of the Flies, for example, 
the English teacher might focus on gaps and silences 
in the text with questions such as Who is missing 
from the text? What has been left out of the text? 
What questions about itself does the text not raise? 

Encouraging readers to develop their own 
theories of reading is an important aspect of many 
approaches to English, and it is usually held that 
progress in English will involve an increasingly ex- 
plicit theorization of reading practices. Nothing’s 
reading of Lord of the Flies in Brite’s novel shows us 
how we can read “against the grain,” how we can 
and do unsettle common sense, how we learn to jus- 
tify interpretations and to argue with the text. The 
difficult work of the English teacher is to avoid 
turning into Mrs. Peebles—a constant struggle for 
most of us at one time or another, I’d venture. What 
struggling against the Mrs. Peebles in all of us 
means (for teachers and students) is what Deborah 
Britzman has called the act of “confront{ing} one’s 
own theory of reading”: “{T}o point to the fact that 
there are no innocent, normal, or unmediated read- 
ings and that the representations drawn upon to 
maintain a narrative or a self as normal, as deviant, 
as unthinkable, are social effects of how discourses 
of normalization are lived and refused” (164). 

Twenty years after I began to teach English in 
high schools, I now work with teachers in univer- 
sity programs. Over the last ten years, I have also 
engaged in research about the experiences of young 
people in schools who identify as different—or who 
are identified as different. And when I work with 
teachers on these questions of sexuality, sexual iden- 
tity, and English, I continue to emphasize the vital 
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contribution our subject 
can make to the personal 
growth of all young people. 
It is, in part, a version of 


teachers on these 


sexual identity, and 
personal growth that har- ity 


nesses the power of the 
Critical Literacy approach 
to English, a version that 
seeks to develop the capac- 
ity for “independence, urge 
for expression, and depar- 


emphasize the vital 


growth of all young 
people. 





ture from stereotype” (Ny- 
strand and Zeiser 1140). As 
I have tried to argue here, it is about working for 
personal growth in the meaningful and socially 
critical way that the best of English teaching has 
always sought: to unsettle the process by which 
meanings are produced, to question the determi- 
nacy of reading and writing practices, and to ex- 
ploit the imagination to envision another way of 
being in the world—for all of us. 
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Hooked on Sardonics: 
A Queer Success Story 


Suhor, a former English 
teacher and NCTE 
executive, shares an honest 
and moving tribute to his 
son, the author Stephan 
Sure. He reminds English 
teachers of the personal 
and communal power of 


writing. 








s teachers and parents, we relish 

success stories. My late son Greg, 

who became known as Stephan 

Sure, started life as a teacher’s and 
parent's dream. Not so much because he “behaved 
well”—in fact, there was a bit of impishness in him 
from the beginning—but because he was a natural 
wordsmith. 

Stephan’s knack for clever language was visi- 
ble through the years in crisp repartee and hilarious 
storytelling, but his secret life as a writer didn’t 
fully surface until after his untimely death. During 
his lifetime, he was out of the closet as a gay man, 
but not as a writer. No one could nudge him past 
his insecurities toward a path that would have led 
to recognition of his short stories, poems, and 
Wildean aphorisms. 

His story is intertwined with learning experi- 
ences at home and in the schools. Although it’s the 
particular account of one young gay person, teach- 
ers will sense in it resonances of the experiences of 
students, relatives, and friends who felt, as Stephan 
put it, that society is “selling me used words” and 
offering “the coffee table version of truth.” 

Stephan found ample room for verbal sport in 
our large, energetic family in New Orleans. With 
few luxuries available on a teacher’s budget, lan- 
guage games were a major form of entertainment. I 
took notes on the children’s language, partly be- 
cause I had a serious interest in language develop- 
ment—mostly, though, because they said such 
interesting things. 

Stephan quickly got the idea of language 
play. Noticing that a store had closed down, he 


said, “They must have gone store-rupt.” I was play- 
ing a fill-in-the-word game with the twins. “My 
little boys are called my sons, and my girls are 
called... .” Stephan rushed in with “Pests!” While 
driving through the French Quarter, I wondered 
about his sense of direction. “Where’s the Missis- 
sippi River?” Answer: “Under the Mississippi 
River Bridge.” A doctor asked about the location 
of his headache and he answered, “In the Arctic 
area of a globular map.” 

His experiences in the education system began 
as a fertile ground for cultivation of his wit. He 
charmed his elementary school teachers and posted 
high grades. He dabbled for a while with the clari- 
net, was an able cartoon artist, and he continued to 
craft witticisms to the delight of all. 

At a young age he showed some signs of ef- 
feminacy, but my gaydar was not tuned in. When 
the family was walking among the block-long rows 
of fruit stands in the French Market, Stephan said, 
“What I want to know is, if I’m a fruit, what’s that? 
The kids in school call me a fruit.” 


Stephan’s grades took a serious downturn in 
high school. He showed increasing impatience with 
the restrictions of conventional school programs. 
Yet he brushed off a chance to apply for the drama 
program at the district’s new school, NOCCA (New 
Orleans Center for Creative Arts), now a famous 
performing arts school. 

In the ensuing years, education and other so- 
cial institutions became fodder for prickly attacks, 
written down in a notebook that he called “The 
Book of Rude.” His whimsical quips had morphed 
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into the language of rebellion. He was, as he wrote, 
“hooked on sardonics.” Some sharp-edged entries: 


e [ll accept your insults but not your ignorance 
¢ Do you floss those talons? 

¢ You're pulling from an empty basket 

¢ Strapped to your agenda 

e Passing over the poetic for the pretty again 

¢ Spit puddles with more depth than you 


¢ Why don’t I just move my mouth while you 
feed me the words? 


¢ Girl, you hate fags. Go buy you a t-shirt but 
don’t tell me about it. 


The pattern of flippant rebellion of his teen 
years seemed to be masking a deep self-doubt. He ex- 
pected the development of his gifts to come naturally, 
without institutional guidance or painstaking prac- 
tice and self-discipline, yet he was uneasy about his 
place in the world—*“more prop than participant.” 

If you are a parent, you can guess the range of 
my ambivalent reactions. I played the blame game. 
Self-blame: I’m a teacher. Had I unintentionally 
stressed academic success so much that he reacted 
against that? I had also encouraged critical think- 
ing. Did I succeed too well? Blaming the schools: 
Don’t they know that each child is an individual? 
Can't they provide for kids who aren’t well-suited 
to the cookie-cutter curriculum? Blaming Stephan: 
What’s the matter with this kid? Can’t he see that 
life is a matter of give and take, and not every mo- 
ment in school will be a gem? 

My main reactions, though, were frustration, 
fear, and hope. I was heartened when the district 
came up with what appeared to be the perfect re- 
sponse—an alternative school tailored for creative 
outlanders like Stephan, with hip young teachers 
who knew how to give space to such students while 
nurturing their talents. Stephan fit right in. 

Then came a blatant act of betrayal. In an 
economy measure, the administration moved the 
program to another building and “integrated” it 
with the exact opposite model—a by-the-numbers 
mastery curriculum that allowed students the “free- 
dom” of moving at their own pace through pre- 
packaged learning units. By then I was English 
supervisor for the district. I tried to use my insider 
status to protest the senseless change, but it was a 
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done deal. Predictably, Stephan slogged through 
the semester with contempt for the materials and 
disrespect for the school system. 


In Stephan’s junior year the family moved to 
Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, where I became dep- 
uty executive director for NCTE. By this time, his 
verbal acuity was well-honed. He could charm, ca- 
jole, persuade, or insult with equal skill and aplomb. 
But the students at his high school picked up on his 
flamboyant nonconformity and called him queer, 
much to his resentment. 

The academic program was no help. The ad- 
ministration was living under a thick cloak of delu- 
sion about the curriculum and staff. The student 
population was well-stocked with bright kids whose 
parents were faculty members at the University of 
Illinois. They were a genially compliant bunch, mak- 
ing high scores on standardized tests, so the lockstep 
traditional program was judged to be a success. Few 
teachers felt that they owed the students the nectar 
of enthusiasm, the sense that learning is, in Parker 
Palmer's phrase, “gathering around a great thing.” 

Stephan plodded on with minimal effort and 
poor grades, taking a strong interest mainly in the 
choral music program. His contrarian style often 
worked against his interests. In a curious rejection 
of an excellent English teacher’s helping hand, he 
scoffed when she called him a “free spirit.” Suspi- 
cious of praise as well as criticism, he regarded the 
compliment as a patronizing cliché. 

By then, my wife Deborah and I had inklings 
about Stephan’s sexual orientation and peer harass- 
ment at school. One day we learned shockingly that 
he was reaching a point of crisis. We found him lying 
in bed and weeping piteously. He shouted to us, “I 
am NOT queer! I am NOT queer!” We reassured 
him that our love was with him whatever the case, 
but he was steeped in a deep, impenetrable misery. 

By a combination of insecurity, pride, and 
continuing mistrust of institutions, Stephan refused 
counseling. He took refuge in his writings and 
would rarely share them with others. Nor would he 
enroll in college, take evening courses in creative 
writing, of participate in mutual help groups such 
as Urbana’s Red Herring Poets. He seemed to cast 
himself romantically as the self-sufficient, roving 
bard who might be discovered by chance and pub- 
lished in magazines such as Playboy and Esquire. He 
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Artwork by Dustin Springer. 


knew at heart that it rarely works that way—that in 
the real world, he would need to go through the 
more grueling stuff of sharing, revising, and break- 
ing into the little magazines before publishing in 
the big ones. That path risked the discovery of small 
imperfections that triggered his bone-marrow inse- 
curity, an angst that seemed prior to and deeper 
than his fears about homosexuality. 

As a parent I was again frustrated. Over the 
years, Stephan would alternately confide in and 
withdraw from me. In the good times he told hi- 
larious anecdotes and proudly, willingly, shared 
many of his writings. He boasted about his work as 
a housecleaner for the wealthy in the French Quar- 
ter and Uptown sections of New Orleans, playfully 
calling himself “God’s little dustbin boy.” He spoke 
of facing down fagbashers in City Park and gos- 
siped freely about family and friends—but seldom 
about lovers. We knew that he had many, but he 
never found a partner who could furnish the emo- 
tional security he craved. It’s doubtful that anyone 
could have, given the enormity of his need and his 
low threshold of tolerance for fools. 

We talked about religion, or more accurately, 
spirituality. We had long since left the doctrinal 
miseducation of his childhood and moved toward a 
strong sense of the need for both reason and moral 


intuition in shaping belief. Not surprisingly, 
Stephan turned up the amperage, and organized re- 
ligion didn’t fare well in his catalogue of rude-isms. 
He wrote of “bible fag-bashing” and “preaching the 
scripture of spite.” Also from his list: 


e those falsehoods dripping from the face of 
your faith 

¢ I seriously doubt that Jesus is going to 
judge me any more harshly than my human 
contemporaries 

¢ you accuse me of not believing, but you 
never tell the truth 

e the real crime is that God gave you an opinion 


¢ you're jumping rope with your halo again 


Even so, it’s clear that Stephan’s struggle was 
intensely spiritual, and he denied being an atheist, 
saying that his idea of God was love, pure and sim- 
ple. Further codification didn’t seem to interest 
him. Stated rudely, “I don’t want to fall in love with 
another idea.” 


Stephan never reentered the education sys- 
tem, but toward the end of his life he asked for cri- 
tiques of some of his short stories from me and my 
sister Mary Lou, a lifelong career journalist. He was 
also on the threshold of a major life change. He 
planned to move his housecleaning business to Or- 
lando where his sisters could be a support system 
and he could escape numerous New Orleans entan- 
glements. An abusive love affair with a gay doctor 
had just ended, and he wanted to end a longtime 
friendship with a former client, a wealthy alcoholic 
widow. The relationship had deteriorated into a de- 
grading tradeoff. Stephan provided good company 
and was her cushion when she keeled over, often in 
public. She provided money, trips to New York, use 
of her car, and other niceties. Stephan, bitter about 
her unwillingness to seek treatment and about his 
role as friend-turned-enabler, said to me, “What 
kind of a person am I if my friendship is for sale?” 

On June 21, 1999, Stephan walked angrily 
from his apartment to her house to protest a series of 
harassing phone calls. Exactly what happened next is 
not clear, but Stephan’s life ended on her living room 
floor with a single pistol shot in his chest. Homicide? 
Suicide? The coroner wasn’t sure, and the widow died 
a year later. While driving in the French Quarter, she 
had a heart attack and ran her car into a post. 
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Dramatic endings are satisfying only in fic- 
tion. To me and the entire family, Stephan’s death 
called for recognition of his writings. By the time 
of his death in 1999, three notebooks of Rude-isms 
were filled with barbed comments. It was several 
years before I could face the project of gathering 
these and his other writings into a collection that 
came to be titled The Book of Rude and Other Out- 
rages: A Queer Self-Portrait. A caveat here: The book 
is not appropriate for high school students. I made 
no attempt to sanitize Stephan’s language or ex- 
clude the painfully harsh experiences he depicts. 
The subject matter, accurately described by Andrew 
Taylor in American Book Review, “ranges from por- 
traits of drunks and eccentrics, to tales of sexual vi- 
olence, to evocations of childhood, to imaginative 
fables.” My goal was to present Stephan’s writings 
as he himself might have come to present them in 
time, enhanced only by the soft sheen of insight 
and affection that a respectful editor can offer. 


Since Stephan’s difficult years in homophobic 
school settings, some positive changes have hap- 
pened in the schools. But as the NCTE/SLATE anti- 
censorship representative for many years, and as a 
longtime member of PFLAG (Parents, Families, and 
Friends of Lesbians and Gays), I continued to hear 
heartbreaking stories of officially sanctioned and 
poorly camouflaged homophobia. Happily, helpful 
suggestions are found in the pages of EJ and other 
resources for creating school environments that are 
not just tolerant of but welcoming to all students. 

Whether in our homes or our schools, though, 
there are no formulas for success. Perhaps we're blinded 
by the concepts of “success” and “failure.” Linguists 
from Alfred Korzybski to Ludwig Wittgenstein have 
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cautioned against blunt categories of thought that 
don’t reflect the complexity of our lived experiences. 

By common definitions, Stephan’s life was not a 
success. In fact, he rejected the success ethic (“I’m not 
running for homecoming queen or prom queen or any 
of those other little tiara titles of yours”) and turned it 
on its head, taking fierce pride in his low-status work 
as a housecleaner. He often said to me, “Dad, I hicked 
ass 1n that house.” He was immature yet would not 
buy into “artificial maturity” and would not “accept 
porcelain answers to cast iron questions.” 

As teachers and citizens, we need to continu- 
ally cultivate liberating language and work for in- 
stitutional changes that will overcome narrow 
patterns of judgment and negativity. The words we 
speak and actions we take at a given time can reso- 
nate beyond our expectations to affect, in Lionel 
Trilling’s phrase, “the living texture of a society.” 
They can become part of the “hum and buzz of im- 
plication” in our collective consciousness, subtly 
shifting the moral compass from exclusion to open- 
ness and acceptance. As Stephan put it: 


we're not good or bad 
we're just people 

we do what we have to 
and let god sort it out ET} 
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Suhor's tribute to his son, Stephan Sure, owes much to the author's personal experiences, but the story would be 
incomplete without the stories found in and extrapolated from the writings that Sure left behind. Students can 


explore similar stories with “Rummaging for Fiction: Using Found Photographs and Notes to Spark Story Ideas." 
Ask students to find stories behind photos and documents related to the treatment of homosexuals during the 
Holocaust, LGBT Celebrations around the World, or other historical documents they find online. http://www.read 
writethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=1108 
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You Bro Uu ght Th l S My poem is dedicated to 


everyone in the LGBTQ 
community, especially 
on Yo UTS elf those who have been 
brutalized, like my 
daughter, who was 
hospitalized after being 
brutalized at Abu Ghraib 


High School in America’s 





They found her most livable city, 
They found her at the bottom of the stairs Naperville, Illinois. 
And she had blood on her face and tears on cheeks ==GDM 


And three football players 
Anointed, appointed, and baptized by the Church of Latter-Day Hate 
Pushed her down a flight of stairs because she was gay. 


The teachers in their glass closets counted their pay and looked and looked and looked— 
The other way. 
The old principal told my daughter: “We can’t be of any help: you brought this on yourself.” 


So, my daughter came home later that evening and slit her wrist with a plastic knife, 
Ran out into the middle of the street looking for oncoming headlights so that she could 
throw herself into darkness forever. 

I didn’t know what to do. 

I'm a meek man, I’m a mild man, I have problems asking my server at Bob Evans for 
extra cream in my coffee. 

But I was engaged, I was enraged, I was paged by my conscience and I told my daughter: 
“You push me in front of the next car because I would rather die than see you suffer.” 


And she cried and we hugged, and she knew that I was by her side, on her side, and she 
did not have to commit suicide. 

And I became obsessed, an angel, a demon, as obnoxious as Tony Little selling his 

exercise equipment or Matthew Lesko his books on government grants, because it’s wrong, 
it’s wrong for the weight of the world to be on the shoulders of a fifteen-year-old girl. 


I mean she ain’t Atlas: she can’t shrug the world off her shoulders. 
But I can help push—push—the world off her shoulders because I’m her father. 


I mean, sir, if she were your daughter, what would you do? 

And, sir, if she were your daughter, what would you do? 

And Dick Cheney and Alan Keyes, if she were your daughter, what would you do— 
Well, we know what you do, and that would be the wrong thing. 


So, the next day I went to the principal’s office, and I was armed: 
Armed with ideals of justice, goodness, and decency. 

And I had fire in my eyes—and they looked at me pleadingly. 
But the only thing I could tell them was this: 


“I can’t be any help: you brought this on yourself.” 


George David Miller is a slam poet who tours high schools and colleges. For the past seven years, he has performed to 
approximately 35,000 people at about 200 venues. “You Brought This on Yourself" is part of his repertoire, as are poems on 
eating disorders, sexual assault, child abuse, and other social issues. 
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“Wasn't She a Lesbian?” 
Teaching Homoerotic 
Themes in Dickinson 


and Whitman 


Drawing on published 
scholarship and her own 
high school teaching, 
Comment describes how 
works by Dickinson and 
Whitman can be used to 
integrate GLBT issues into 
English classes. 








t has been about 16 years since I did 
my student teaching in a diverse 
but mostly working- and lower- 
middle-class suburb just outside of 
Boston. Gay marriage wasn’t a reality I could even 
imagine back then, so I thought it best to stay in 
the closet and avoid discussion of homosexuality al- 
together. I feared—and, I think, rightfully so at the 
time—that revealing my sexual orientation would 
only compromise my chances for a job. As I planned 
a unit for my senior honors class on women and lit- 
erature that included Virginia Woolf's A Room of 
One’s Own and the poetry of Emily Dickinson, I 
didn’t even consider broaching the topic of lesbian- 
ism in relation to these writers’ lives. I remember 
beginning my lesson on Dickinson typically enough 
with an inquiry into what prior knowledge my stu- 
dents had about the poet, expecting the usual: She 
lived in Amherst, was reclusive, wrote a lot of 
poems she never published, wore only white, or 
things of this nature. Needless to say, I was com- 
pletely unprepared when the first girl to respond 
asked quite innocently, “Wasn't she a lesbian?” 

I don’t recall my exact response before quickly 
changing the subject, but I’m sure it was some- 
thing stumbling and dismissive about how some 
scholars have argued that she was a lesbian because 
of her relationship with her sister-in-law . . . but 
the idea is controversial. She did, after all, write 
those passionate “Master letters” to an unknown 
male recipient, so she must have been at the very 
least bisexual, and there is really no way of know- 
ing for sure, etc., etc. 

Today, when I think about this incident as an 
older, more experienced, and “out” high school 


teacher in a different suburb of Boston, I cringe at 
my timid response to that brave student’s question 
for two reasons: Not only did I miss an opportunity 
to open important dialogue about sexuality and 
problems of definition, and to positively confirm 
that Dickinson did in fact passionately love Susan 
Dickinson whether that relationship was physically 
sexual or not, I also implied to students, albeit un- 
intentionally, that Dickinson’s love for Susan was at 
best something speculative and therefore insignifi- 
cant, and at worst, something shameful and inap- 
propriate for class discussion—an implication that 
may well have demoralized gay and lesbian students 
in the room. 

The point of this anecdote isn’t to beat up 
myself or any other teacher who has done some- 
thing similar. Talking about issues related to ho- 
mosexuality in high school classrooms requires a 
good deal of sensitivity and even courage for most 
teachers, even in progressive-leaning states such as 
Massachusetts. However, it has become essential 
that we include this subject matter because gay, les- 
bian, bisexual, and transgender (GLBT) students 
both need and deserve to have their feelings and ex- 
periences validated. Moreover, most kids today are 
not just able to discuss these topics (as they were 16 
years ago), they are also eager and excited to do so, 
and we need not look beyond our current curricula 
for opportunities to bring them up. 

I can’t imagine a single high school that 
doesn’t include Walt Whitman and Emily Dickin- 
son at some point in its curriculum, so I’ve chosen 
to focus on these two writers as examples of how 
teachers might begin to integrate GLBT issues into 
their teaching. In this article I offer suggestions for 
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how teachers unfamiliar with these topics might 
work them into units covering Whitman and Dick- 
inson. These are approaches I have found successful 
with high school juniors and seniors and in lower 
level college literature classes. 


“To Celebrate the Need of Comrades” 


Given Whitman’s palpable celebration of the body 
throughout Leaves of Grass, the topic of homosexu- 
ality segues quite naturally from the topic of sexu- 
ality in general. Students amused by Victorian 
morality usually respond well to Whitman as a re- 

bellious spokesperson against 


I can't imagine asingle| the era’s hyperprudishness, 


high school that doesn't 
include Walt Whitman 
and Emily Dickinson at 


curriculum, so I've chosen 
to focus on these two 
writers as examples of 
how teachers might begin 
to integrate GLBT issues 
into their teaching. 


and they will be quick to note 
Whitman’s eroticization of al- 
most everything in nature, 
from his own soul (“Song of 
Myself,” sect. 5), to the atmo- 
sphere (sect. 2), and even a 
stallion (sect. 32). From these 
passages, students will begin 
to discern Whitman’s interest 
in physical connections within 
nature as necessary to life and 
to full self-realization. If they 
have read Emerson and Tho- 


some point in its 





reau, they might contrast his philosophical empha- 
sis on the equality of body and soul with the 
Transcendentalists’ subordination of the physical to 
the spiritual. 

An explicit challenge to what Whitman per- 
ceives as a repressed status quo appears in “Song of 
Myself” in section 24: 


Through me forbidden voices, 

Voices of sexes and lusts, voices veil’d and I remove 
the veil, 

Voices indecent by me clarified and transfigur'd. 


I do not press my fingers across my mouth, 

I keep as delicate around the bowels as around the 
head and heart, 

Copulation is no more rank to me than death is. 


(516-21) 


While the reference to “forbidden voices” ob- 
viously refers to a broad spectrum of sexuality and 
other socially taboo topics, the theme of forbidden 
homoerotic love becomes much clearer in the “Cal- 
amus” poems. 


In the first poem of the “Calamus” sequence, 
“In Paths Untrodden,” the speaker finds himself in 
a “secluded spot” where he “can respond as {he} 
would not dare elsewhere,” and there he “resolve{s} 
to sing no songs to-day but those of manly attach- 
ment.” The poem ends with the lines, “I proceed for 
all who are or have been young men, / To tell the 
secret of my nights and days, / To celebrate the need 
of comrades” (97). Students may want to emphasize 
the speaker’s seclusion in this poem, interpreting it 
as a lonely position of isolation. Yet it’s important 
to note the confidence in his voice as he finally em- 
braces and “celebrates” a part of himself that has 
been kept “secret” (I like to teach this poem on Na- 
tional Coming Out Day, October 11). A few of the 
“Calamus” poems can be studied individually, or 
the sequence can be read as a whole; either way, it’s 
probably best for students to see the range of emo- 
tions the poems offer—from joy and desire to lone- 
liness and fear of rejection—feelings most young 
adults can easily relate to. 

A bit of biographical information, particularly 
with regard to Whitman’s relationship with ex- 
Confederate soldier Peter Doyle, is useful because 
students will ask questions about Whitman’s per- 
sonal life.’ Whitman’s primitive encoding of Doyle’s 
initials in his diary offers a particularly compelling 
detail for most students, as they themselves may en- 
Crypt private details in diaries of their own. They 
might also be interested to learn that when 19th- 
century homosexual rights advocate John Adding- 
ton Symonds inquires in a letter to Whitman 
whether the “Calamus” poems “contemplate the in- 
trusion of those semi-sexual emotions and actions 
which no doubt do occur between men?” (qtd. in 
Katz 348), Whitman responds with a congenial but 
firm denial: “Ab’t the questions on Calamus pieces 
&c: they quite daze me. L of G. is only to be rightly 
construed by and within its own atmosphere and es- 
sential character—all of its pages & pieces so com- 
ing strictly under that—that the calamus part has 
even allow’d the possibility of such construction is 
terrible” (italics in original). He then ends his letter 
with the unsupported claim that he fathered six 
children and has one “southern grandchild . . . who 
writes to me occasionally” (qtd. in Katz 349-50). 
Some students may be inclined to take Whitman at 
his word; others will recognize the poet’s fear of ex- 
posing his most private feelings and desires. 
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A word of caution with regard to definition is 
important. Students are quick to call Whitman 
“gay,” but they should understand that it’s not a 
term Whitman himself would have associated with 
homosexuality. How deep to go on the thorny his- 
tory of sexuality depends on time and a teacher's 
knowledge of the subject, but it’s probably suffi- 
cient to explain basically that when Whitman 
began writing Leaves of Grass in the 1850s, sexual- 
ity wasn’t generally understood as an innate charac- 
teristic, so people weren’t classified as “homosexual” 
or “heterosexual.” By the end of Whitman’s life and 
career, people were beginning to think of homosex- 
uality as inborn, or “congenital,” and homosexual- 
ity was emerging as a topic more familiar to general 
readers. Sexual inversion was the term commonly 
used for homosexuality (people who desired others 
of the same sex were “sexual inverts”). This might 
explain why Whitman was able to write more freely 
on the subject in his early poetry but felt compelled 
to deny the theme in his 1890 letter to Symonds. 

For teachers with more sophisticated readers 
and the time to do it, exploring the “Calamus” cycle 
as a whole, either in comparison with the “Children 
of Adam” poems or with Whitman’s earlier, unpub- 
lished “Live Oak, with Moss” sequence, invites more 
challenging questions with the potential for even 
greater reward. When I do this, I don’t expect stu- 
dents to closely explicate every poem in each se- 
quence; I ask them to read each sequence as a whole, 
almost as if they were reading a novel, picking out 
only the poems or lines in poems that stand out to 
them as elucidating recurring motifs or themes. The 
“Children of Adam” poems provoke interesting con- 
versation about Whitman’s depiction of women and 
heterosexual relationships in contrast to the “manly 
attachments” of “Calamus.” Whitman distinguished 
between heterosexual, or what he refers to as “ama- 
tive,” love, and “adhesiveness,” his term for intimate 
attachments between men (“adhesiveness” was, more 
generally, a 19th-century phrenological term for 
“friendship”). Students might read “Calamus” and 
“Children of Adam” as companion pieces, compat- 
ing and contrasting Whitman’s representations of 
“amative” and “adhesive” love. 

The “Live Oak, with Moss” sequence has an 
interesting history that captures student curiosity. 
Written around 1859, the twelve poems were never 
published as a complete cycle by Whitman, and 


Kristin M. Comment 


they did not come to the attention of scholars until 
the 1950s when Fredson Bowers discovered them 
in a notebook while working with privately owned 
Whitman manuscripts.” Read as a whole, this short 
twelve-poem sequence offers a much more personal 
and cohesive narrative of 
the speaker’s relationship 
with a lover, similar to 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, than 
does the 45-poem “Cala- 
mus” sequence as it was 
published in the 1860 
Leaves of Grass and subse- 
quent editions. Analyzing 
the “Live Oak, with Moss” 
sequence by itself as an early revelation of homo- 
erotic love and loss offers plenty of opportunity to 
discuss Whitman’s feelings as a gay man, but iden- 
tifying the changes he made to the published “Cal- 
amus” version and considering his reasons for them 


himself would have 
associated with 





homosexuality. 


opens a whole new dimension, including the con- 
cept of gay and lesbian “encoding.” “Encoding” re- 
fers to techniques gay and lesbian writers use to 
subtly incorporate homosexual themes into their 
work, making the themes more ambiguous and 
therefore acceptable to mainstream audiences. In 
this exercise, students can examine the ways Whit- 
man obscures the homosexual content in the pub- 
lished “Calamus” section by separating, revising, 
and in some cases deleting poems from the original 
and unpublished “Live Oak, with Moss” sequence. 


“Wild Nights—Wild Nights!” 


Unless teachers are lucky enough to have a student 
raise the question of Dickinson’s sexuality as I did 
while student teaching, the topic doesn’t flow quite 
as naturally from a discussion of her frequently an- 
thologized poems as it does from Whitman’s. More- 
over, most of the biographical information in 
textbooks and even in the video documentaries 
available on Dickinson simply do not bring it up. I 
usually introduce her attachment to Susan Dickin- 
son and the debate over how to characterize it as 
part of a general biographical overview. Another 
approach might be to have students do some Web 
research on Dickinson’s background because they 
are bound to find discussion of her sexuality online. 
Regardless of how the discussion is initiated, it’s 


Students are quick to call 
Whitman “gay,” but they 
should understand that 
it's not a term Whitman 
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their work, making the 
themes more ambiguous 
and therefore acceptable 
to mainstream audiences. 


“Encoding” refers to 
techniques gay and 
lesbian writers use to 
subtly incorporate 
homosexual themes into 
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important to explain the concept of 19th-century 
“romantic friendship” as central to scholarly debate 
over whether to classify Dickinson’s love for Susan 
as “lesbian.” 

Feminist and lesbian-feminist scholarship of 
the 1980s, work by Carroll Smith-Rosenberg and 
Lillian Faderman in particular, brought to light a 
broad spectrum of pre-20th-century evidence, from 
women’s personal letters and 
diaries to published essays and 
mainstream literature, of inti- 
mate relationships between 
women, often with varying de- 
grees of homoeroticism. In 
most cases, these relationships 
appear to have been “casually 
accepted in American society” 
(Smith-Rosenberg 53). Smith- 
Rosenberg suggests that the 





reason for this was the sex-seg- 

regated nature of 19th-century 
American life; women’s relegation to the domestic 
sphere forced them to rely on each other rather than 
on men for emotional support and for instruction in 
domestic tasks, so their intimacy was encouraged 
and expected. Moreover, 20th-century psychology 
had not yet pathologized homoerotic behavior, 
which allowed these relationships to exist as a norm 
within the culture. Faderman offers additional rea- 
sons for the acceptance of what she calls “romantic 
friendships” between women: Women were believed 
to have “little sexual passion,” and few women had 
the financial means to refuse marriage to a man. Fa- 
derman thus links the pathologizing of romantic 
friendships to “women’s greater independence in the 
twentieth century” because “[nJow a woman can 
hope to carry on a love relationship with another 
woman for life” (Surpassing 20). 

Faderman finds many similarities between ro- 
mantic friends of the past and contemporary lesbi- 
ans: ““Lesbian’ describes a relationship in which two 
women’s strongest emotions and affections are di- 
rected toward each other. Sexual contact may be a 
part of the relationship to a greater or lesser degree, 
or it may be entirely absent. By preference, the two 
women spend most of their time together and share 
most aspects of their lives with each other. ‘Roman- 
tic friendship’ described a similar relationship” 
(Surpassing 17-18). She deemphasizes “sexual con- 


tact” in her definition to draw parallels between the 
two terms. However, Faderman’s and Smith-Rosen- 
berg’s insistence that such intimacy between female 
friends produced no self-consciousness and that 
these relationships probably were not at all sexual 
has drawn fire from some lesbian scholars who feel 
the “romantic friendship thesis” has erased an im- 
portant part of lesbian history. 

With regard to Dickinson’s relationship with 
Susan, scholars disagree about to what extent she 
understood her love for Susan to be erotic or sexual 
and whether or not to classify that love as “lesbian.” 
Faderman, who did some of the groundbreaking 
work on Dickinson’s letters to Susan and her homo- 
erotic verse, insists that Dickinson would not have 
understood her feelings to be sexual and suggests 
that any self-consciousness in the homoerotic po- 
etry appears “not because she formulated it specifi- 
cally as lesbian (she would have seen it as an 
expression of romantic friendship), but because it 
revealed so much of her” (Chloe 44). Others, notably 
Martha Nell Smith in Rowing in Eden: Rereading 
Emily Dickinson, argue the contrary. Smith notes 
that Dickinson’s love for Susan was an “emotional 
devotion of a lifetime” and that Sue herself self-con- 
sciously found some of Dickinson’s letters to her 
“too adulatory to print.” Moreover, Smith argues, 
“Dickinson’s correspondence to Sue, frequently ex- 
pressing her wanting to caress and kiss her beloved 
(L 96 is one of the many examples) and imagining 
orgasmic fusion with her (L 288, about 1864), 
speaks a carnal as well as an emotional affection.” 
Thus, according to Smith, the term “lesbian . . . is 
most appropriate for characterizing this relation- 
ship” (25). Both Faderman and Smith agree, how- 
ever, that Dickinson’s attachment to Susan has been 
“ignored and trivialized over the last century” 
(Smith 25). Ellen Louise Hart and Martha Nell 
Smith’s collection of Dickinson’s letters and “letter 
poems” to Susan, entitled Open Me Carefully: Emily 
Dickinson's Intimate Letters to Susan Huntington Dick- 
inson, presents overwhelming evidence that Susan 
was indeed “the very core of the poet’s emotional 
and creative life” (Hart and Smith xii), far over- 
shadowing any elusive male figure, including the 
still unidentified “Master.” 

Faderman’s Chloe Plus Olivia: An Anthology of 
Lesbian Literature from the Seventeenth Century to the 
Present includes excerpts from letters Dickinson 
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wrote to Susan and to Kate Anthon, another woman 
to whom she had a passionate attachment, and a 
dozen poems that could be interpreted as homo- 
erotic in nature: “Her breast is fit for pearls,” “The 
Lady feeds Her little Bird,” “I showed her Hights 
she never saw—,” “You love me—you are sure—,” 
“Like Eyes that looked on Wastes—,” “Ourselves 
were wed one summer—dear—,” “Be Mine the 
Doom—,” “Now I knew I lost her—,” “Her sweet 
Weight on my Heart a Night,” “Frigid and sweet 
Her parting Face—,” “That she forgot me was the 
least,” and “To see her is a picture” (56-60). Terry 
Castle, editor of The Literature of Lesbianism: A His- 
torical Anthology from Ariosto to Stonewall, includes 
only eight poems, five that appear in Faderman’s 
anthology, plus “Going—to—Her!”, “Precious to 
Me—She still shall be—,” and “The Stars are old, 
that stood for me—” (484-87). The danger, which 
some students will immediately recognize, is in as- 
suming the poems included in these anthologies are 
autobiographical. Dickinson herself wrote to her 
mentor Thomas Wentworth Higginson, “When I 
state myself as the Representative of the Verse—it 
does not mean me—but a supposed person” (qtd. in 
Faderman, Chloe 44), and she adopts a male persona 
in other poems. Still, two of the poems included in 
these anthologies clearly express feelings of one 
woman for another woman—“Like Eyes that Looked 
on Wastes—” and “Ourselves were wed on sum- 
mer—dear—”—and another refers to Susan di- 
rectly by her nickname, “Dollie.” Additionally, 
“Her breast is fit for pearls” and “I showed her 
Hights she never saw—” were, according to Hart 
and Smith, both sent as “letter poems” to Susan. 
Using Hart and Smith’s collection alleviates the 
problem of reading autobiographically because it 
includes only poems directly addressed and sent 
privately to Susan, but it also excludes some of the 
more homoerotic verse, so I generally use selections 
from all of the texts above and allow students to 
draw their own conclusions about the validity of 
reading the poems autobiographically. 

Another useful approach is to compare several 
of Dickinson’s homoerotic poems with those more 
clearly heterosexual. Paula Bennett distinguishes 
between feminist critics who read Dickinson “het- 
erosexually” and those who read her from a lesbian- 
feminist perspective. Feminist-heterosexual readers 
have privileged poems such as “the Daisy follows 
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soft the Sun” because they see Dickinson’s erotic 
development “mediated through her relationship 
with a man whom history has come to call the ‘Mas- 
ter.” Poems such as these suggest that Dickinson 
was both “attracted to and jealous of male power” 
and that she seeks “a variety of ways, including du- 
plicity and subversion, seduction and evasion, and 
maybe even fantasies of madness and necrophilia, to 
compensate for—or to change the conditions of — 
her unwanted subordination.” Other poems in this 
vein include “One year ago—jots what?”, “The face 
I carry with me—last,” and “Think of it Lover! I 
and Thee” (Bennett 107-08). Comparing such 
poems to those included in the lesbian anthologies 
can produce interesting dialogue about Dickinson’s 
attitudes toward heterosexual and homoerotic love. 

Bennett’s article presents an even more pro- 
vocative thesis. In poems such as “In Winter in my 
I started Early—Took my Dog,” and “I 
had been hungry, all the Years,” Bennett argues, 
Dickinson’s depiction of male sexuality reveals her 
to be “awed, frightened, and finally, repelled by it.” 
By contrast, Dickinson’s poems relating to female 
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sexuality “could not be more open, eager, and lush” 
(109-10). Examples Ben- 
nett uses to illustrate Dick- 
receptiveness to 
female sexuality include “I 
tend my flowers for thee,” 
“Come — slowly—Eden!”, 
and “Wild Nights—Wild 
Nights!” Bennett also finds 
that “[olver and over clitoral images appear in 


inson’s 


clearly heterosexual. 


Dickinson’s poetry as symbols of an indeterminate 
good in which she delights, yet which she views as 
contradictory in one way or another . . 
great, modest yet vain, not enough yet all she 
needs.” Such poems include “God gave a Loaf to 
every Bird—,” “The Robin for the Crumb,” “There 
” “As the Starved Maelstrom 
laps the Navies,” “The luxury to apprehend,” “The 
Malay took the Pearl—,” “Over the fence,” “For- 
bidden Fruit a flavor has,” “ 
Hand—,” and “I’m ceded—lI’ve stopped being 
Their’s—” (114-22). According to Bennett, the 
crumbs, berries, dews, pearls, peas, and crown in 
these poems suggest “not the ‘subversion’ of an ex- 
isting male tradition—but rather the assertion of a 
concept of female sexuality and female textuality 


. small yet 


is an arid Pleasure—, 


I took the Power in my 


is to compare several of 
Dickinson's homoerotic 
poems with those more 


Another useful approach 
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his or her texts, can only 
enhance discussion 


[O]penly addressing 
the homosexuality 

of the writer, or the 
homoerotic themes in 


and understanding 


“Wasn't She a Lesbian?” Teaching Homoerotic Themes in Dickinson and Whitman 


that renders male sexuality and the poetic discourse 
around male sexuality irrelevant” (123). 


Integration, Not Exclusion 


In proposing that teachers address the homoerotic 
themes in Whitman and Dickinson, I certainly don’t 
mean to suggest that these topics be taught to the 
exclusion of the other important aspects of their 
work, but rather as important complements to them. 
In Whitman, his innovations in style, celebration of 
diversity, democracy, equality, and attempt to em- 
body Emerson’s call for uniquely American writers 
all relate directly to his gay 
themes; so spending a day or 
two on them doesn’t just con- 
veniently integrate GLBT is- 
sues into the curriculum, it also 
provides students with an op- 
portunity to synthesize Whit- 
man’s overall poetic project. 
When studying Dickinson, ac- 
knowledging her passionate at- 
tachment to Susan Dickinson 
makes many of her enigmatic 
poems and perceived eccentricities suddenly more 


of the work. 





understandable. Such added enrichment can come 
from raising issues of sexuality in other writers as 
well. Whether one is teaching Greek mythology, 
Shakespeare, Oscar Wilde, Virginia Woolf, Willa 
Cather, or James Baldwin (to name only a few), 
openly addressing the homosexuality of the writer, or 
the homoerotic themes in his or her texts, can only 
enhance discussion and understanding of the work. 
Teachers who do so might even find, as I have, that 
the level of curiosity and excitement among students, 
the support from both colleagues and parents, and 


Kristin M. Comment teaches full-time at Belmont High School in Belmont, Massachusetts, and part-time at Framingham 
State College. She holds a PhD in English from the University of Maryland, where she specialized in 19th-century American 
literature and GLBTQ studies. She may be reached at kristin.comment@gmail.com. 


the unexpected connections made—both personal 


and academic—are pleasantly surprising. @ 


Notes 


1. What is known on the topic can be found easily 
by searching The Walt Whitman Archive (http://www 
.whitmanarchive.org) or GLBTQ (http://www.glbtq.com/). 

2. A history of the discovery, publication, and criti- 
cal reception of the cycle can be found in “The Real ‘Live 
Oak, with Moss’: Straight Talk about Whitman’s ‘Gay 


Manifesto” by Hershel Parker. 
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Surpassing the Love of Men: Romantic Friendship and 
Love between Women from the Renaissance to the Present. 


Michael J. Michell 


When Consciousness 
Dawns: Confronting 
Homophobia with 
Turkish High School 


Students 


An American teacher 
teaching in Turkey 
describes the challenges he 
faced and the successes he 
and his students achieved 
in their class discussions 


about homophobia. 








Is it possible to still feel uncomfortable around gay people but not be homophobic? I mean, 


not act prejudiced? 


Background 


Helping people think more deeply about social jus- 
tice issues—the environment, poverty, violence and 
conflict, race, class, gender, prejudice and discrimi- 
nation, to name a few—has been my greatest chal- 
lenge as a secondary and postsecondary educator in 
the United States and internationally. However, 
when it comes specifically to dealing with sexual 
identity, gender variance, and homophobia, I have 
floundered. In 1990, while teaching at Singapore 
American School, I handled so poorly students’ 
treatment of one gay classmate that it pushed me to 
realize that if I were ever to successfully help stu- 
dents overcome their homophobia, I must first con- 
front and deal with my own. 

The work of many colleagues and writers has 
helped me tackle my homophobia and has shaped 
my thinking and practice regarding sexuality edu- 
cation, particularly Peggy McIntosh and James 
Sears. McIntosh’s theories concerning “privilege” 
(“White”) and “interactive phases of curricular re- 
vision” (“Interactive Phases of Curricular”; “Inter- 
active Phases of Curricular and _ Personal”) 
complement Sears’s “critical sexuality curriculum.” 
Both McIntosh and Sears call for educators to ex- 
amine their own histories, attitudes, and actions 
concerning a spectrum of social issues, including 
sexual identity. 


—Canan, Student of Mr. Michell 


In this article I describe a mini-unit I taught 
during the 2007-08 school year with a group of 
eleventh-grade International Baccalaureate Diploma 
Programme’ students in my English and Theory of 
Knowledge (TOK) courses at a private Turkish high 
school in Istanbul, Turkey. The program is designed 
for English as a Second Language students who per- 
form at a high level. The English curriculum in- 
cluded units on poetry, Arthur Miller’s Death of a 
Salesman, Frank McCourt’s Angela’s Ashes, Media and 
Culture, and George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four. 
The TOK curriculum involved exploring “ways of 
knowing” under the frameworks of language, rea- 
son, perception, and emotion. In this mini-unit I 
guided students as they explored homophobia, in- 
cluding a session in which I shared with them my 
process of coming to terms with my homophobia. 

These students share similarities with teenag- 
ers the world over—concerns with appearance and 
popularity, friends and romance, being “cool” and 
fitting in. As a group they are, for the most part, 
diligent students, economically privileged, and as- 
piring to gain admission into the best universities 
in North America, Europe, and Turkey. Turkey is a 
secular state, and the families of these students are 
predominantly ardent supporters of secularism and 
value Westernized liberal education. 

However, Turkey is also a country struggling 
with the present and future role of religion in its 
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identity must take place 
in multiple contexts—in 
the home, in schools, in 
the media, in religious 
and social organizations. 


As an educator who 
believes that my role is to 
foster a vision for social 
justice, | assert that open 
discussion of issues 
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society. The country, in the last three years, has seen 
its bid for European Union membership falter since 
members of a moderate Islamic party (AKP) as- 
sumed leadership in 2002. 
The tension can be seen in re- 
cent debates over whether or 
not women can choose to weat 
head scarves, a symbol of Is- 
lamic devotion, in public uni- 
versities. The 20-year ban, 
overturned in February 2008, 
was chilling to Turkey’s secu- 
larists and traumatized my 
students, who fear that the fu- 
ture may bring even greater 


concerning sexual 


religious and conservative 
measures, such as the spread of 


Islamic schools and Islamic in- 





fluence in public schools. The ban was reinstated in 
June, but the fear remains. 

Turkey, like many Mediterranean and Middle 
Eastern cultures, is homosocial. Profoundly inti- 
mate, though nonsexual, relationships between 
members of the same gender predominate. In such 
cultures it is expected that male friends kiss one an- 
other on the cheek when greeting or saying good- 
bye, and it is common to see men walk arm-in-arm 
together, hold hands, and stroke the face and hair of 
one another. In many Western societies, such inter- 
actions would be labeled “homosexual,” yet in Tur- 
key these behaviors are prevalent and natural. 
However, in most contexts, to speak positively of 
homosexuality or suggest someone might be gay or 
lesbian would elicit virulent homophobia. 

Even so, students in my classes are hungry to 
talk about this subject, though they may enter the 
conversation with strong biases against sexual and 
gender variance as a real and natural part of their 
world. I know raising questions and challenging as- 
sumptions is an essential first step. It pushes think- 
ing. It signals to all students that this is a topic that 
can be talked about. It signals to students who are 
LGBT that this is a classroom where they are not 
“invisible” and it is safe to discuss questions and is- 
sues relevant to their identity and survival. 

Administrators and teachers warn against dis- 
cussing gay and lesbian issues in the classroom. 
Many Turkish teachers are uncomfortable, fearing 
they may not be able to control a topic so charged, 


fearing that they may draw criticism from col- 
leagues, administrators, and parents who do not 
wish sexuality and gender variance discussed and/or 
affirmed. They feel this topic is irrelevant because 
they believe that the LGBT population in Turkey is 
statistically insignificant and/or that broaching the 
topic promotes homosexuality. As an educator who 
believes that my role is to foster a vision for social 
justice, I assert that open discussion of issues con- 
cerning sexual identity must take place in multiple 
contexts—in the home, in schools, in the media, in 
religious and social organizations. I want to nurture 
a richer and more thoughtful dialogue, and in some 
cases create the kind of dissonance that pushes re- 
seeing and rethinking, supports empathy and affir- 
mation, and possibly leads to social change. 


Emotion and Our Being in the World 


I look for opportunities organic to the ongoing cur- 
riculum and the living text of the classroom to inte- 
issues—teachable moments and 
occasions that come up naturally to push dialogue. For 


grate sexuality 


instance, in our poetry unit, while discussing Pablo 
Neruda’s “Body of a Woman,” Asli asserted, “We are 
all looking for someone of the opposite sex to com- 
plete us. It’s our nature.” I responded, “Aren’t there 
many people looking for someone of the same sex to 
love? Is that also nature?” There were some blank 
looks, several groans, much silence, but a few willing 
to verbalize agreement or disagreement. A week later 
this short conversation expanded when, after spending 
50 minutes reading and discussing Elizabeth Bishop's 
“One Art,” which many were deeply moved by, feel- 
ing that Bishop had captured a poignancy of lost love 
they could identify with, students reacted with shock 
when I told them she was lesbian. 

Though I can point to significant critical mo- 
ments, I must also acknowledge how many are 
missed. With this group of students, and to greater 
and lesser degrees with every group I have ever 
taught, homophobia materializes, becoming like 
background noise, such as the subtle slights con- 
cerning gender and masculinity young people sling, 
that I often address and sometimes do not. One op- 
portunity I failed to act on, a catalyst for the Emo- 
tion and Our Being in the World sessions, continues 
to pain me. After having students take a combina- 
tion of Implicit Association Tests (IAT)? as part of 
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our TOK examination of perception and knowing, I 
had students write journal reflections. One normally 
open and thoughtful young man, responding to the 
results of his “Sexuality” IAT indicating he pos- 
sessed an “automatic preference for straight relative 
to gay people,” wrote that this was understandable 
because he doesn’t like “fags.” By the time I read 
this and other responses to the LATs, four weeks and 
the teachable moment had passed. Clearly, I needed 
to take a more direct approach to confronting stu- 
dent homophobia. I planned a “critical intervention” 
that would culminate our Emotion as a Way of 
Knowing component in TOK—a miniunit titled 
Emotion and Our Being in the World. 

The first session began with a 40-minute dis- 
cussion of an essay by Harkin, a historical treatment 
of how philosophers have viewed emotion and how 
today many see emotion and reason as inseparable 
and complementary, followed by their own synthe- 
sis of “emotion as a way of knowing.” I then pre- 
sented a slide show I made. I asked them not to 
take any notes, but simply attend to the images, 
text, and accompanying song lyrics. Afterward, I 
asked students to freewrite on anything that struck 
them. The students wrote seriously, quietly. They 
were focused. After approximately eight minutes of 
writing time, I opened the floor for responses. 

A bit somber, Elif, her voice cracking, said, in 
a state of shock, “I never knew people were hurt, 
that people, kids our own age, died because of ho- 
mophobia.” The next student said, “I have never 
heard the term /ate crime before.” Almost half the 
class attested to the same reaction. Responses flowed 
for almost 15 minutes, like water escaping a drain. 
They referred to specific images that had the great- 
est impact on them and asked many questions. 

Ece admitted, “When I saw the image of a man 
and woman kissing I smiled. That’s normal. We see 
this everywhere. But when you saw the man kiss the 
man, it was abnormal. I don’t ever see this.” 

“It is sick,” Betina spit out angrily, “that chil- 
dren held up signs that say ‘God hates fags’ and 
‘God kills fags.’ What people do that to children?” 
Several others nodded and voiced affirmation, shar- 
ing Betina’s disgust. 

Mert asked if we could return to the slides of 
two boys who were beaten and the two boys, Law- 
rence King and Matthew Shepard, who were killed. 
“Why do people do this?” he asked. “It does not 
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make sense for me,” he said, shaking his head. This 
prompted several students to recall parts of the def- 
inition about homophobia, particularly the phrase 
“irrational hatred, intolerance, and fear.” 

I asked them where homophobia comes from. 
Several students talked about the role religion has 
historically played in shaping attitudes. They are 
already aware from their history class that in an- 
cient Greece bisexuality among men was encour- 
aged, was something normal; but in Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam “homosexuality has been 
treated as heresy,” Zafir stated. 

Cansu added, “Not knowing enough about 
. I think fear 
comes from being unfamiliar with the thing. .. . 


homosexuals, or anything we fear . . 


Because you don’t know it. You’re not familiar with 
it, then it is worse than it is. You are automatically 
scared of it.” 

I asked the students, 
“Without naming names, 
raise your hand if you know 


[A]fter spending 50 
minutes reading and 
discussing Elizabeth 


someone who is gay or les- Bishop's “One Art,” 


bian.” Only about 4 of the 
16 students joined my al- 
ready extended arm. They 
looked around the room at 
one another, just to see 
where they stood. Then I 
asked a follow-up question: 
“Is there a chance that we 
know someone who is gay 





or lesbian, but we actually she was lesbian. 


don’t know they are?” Pres- 

sure was released, and they all nodded and agreed. 
“Why would we not know?” I asked. A chorus of 
voices said, “hidden” and “private” and “secret.” 

Cansu elaborated, “In Turkey, homosexuality 
is treated as something to be humiliated about. 
There is pressure to keep it secret or pretend it does 
not exist.” Sedef assented, saying, “If you are gay 
you might be pushed out of the group.” Her class- 
mates nodded and voiced agreement. In a homoso- 
cial society where friends, particularly of the same 
sex, are central and crucial, being excluded from 
the group can be devastating. 

The conversation moved from societal pres- 
sures to recent discussions we have had in class 
about the roles advertising and the media play in 
shaping who we are and our perceptions of beauty 


which many were deeply 
moved by, feeling that 
Bishop had captured a 
poignancy of lost love 
they could identify with, 
students reacted with 
shock when I told them 
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Mert asked if we could | that 
return to the slides of two 
boys who were beaten 


sense for me,” he said, 


Lawrence King and 
Matthew Shepard, who 
were killed. “Why do 
people do this?” he 
asked. “It does not make 
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and normalcy. Several students recalled the images 
of men and women kissing in the slide show. We 
pulled up the slide with the definition of homopho- 
bia and looked again at the part of it that refers to a 
word they have never heard before—heterosexism: 
“Homophobia is further reinforced by the biased be- 
lief that heterosexuality is the only legitimate form 
of human intimacy. Heterosexism is reinforced again 
and again in popular music, the media, movies, TV 
shows, and advertising.” The students easily referred 
to many advertisements we examined as a class in 
our Media and Culture unit that illustrate this. 

I asked them to recall the January 2006 Vogue 
spread by the designers Dolce & Gabbana, where five 
women appear in several sexually suggestive poses in 
relation to each other. I questioned, “If our advertis- 
ing is predominantly heterosexist, then how do we 

explain D&G advertisements 
suggestively 
women engaged with women 


portray 


in sex? Is there a double stan- 
andthe t¥o boys, dard pee cr was an ini- 

tial choral “yes” response, but 
several students further devel- 
oped the analysis. Cansu_ re- 
minded the class of what they 
learned from watching a video 
and reading an essay by Jean 
Kilbourne (see Kilbourne and 
Pipher; Kz//ing). “As Kilbourne 
has pointed out, women are 


shaking his head. 





treated as ‘things’ for men’s 
pleasure. What we see in the D&G ads relate to our 
history with harems. The same thing in Persia and 
elsewhere in the East. It doesn’t seem to change.” 
We talked about several media connections 
and I shared with them that I consulted with a gay 
colleague to prepare this lesson. Midway through 
my story a voice squeaked, “Oh.” We all looked at 
Sedef. She spoke to me, but her gaze swept around 
the room. “We all know a gay person.” There were 
whispers, “Who?” She said, “We all have a teacher.” 
She paused. There was recognition around the room. 
A couple of students said, “No.” There were more 
gasps, some smiles, and some heads shook back and 
forth. One student said, “We must not say any- 
thing.” Another said, “He could get into trouble.” 
I added that whether or not a person is gay 
and who they wish to reveal it to is something per- 


sonal. It is part of their story and it is their story to 
tell, but only if they wish to. But I asked them to 
expand on what they mean by “get in trouble,” for I 
hoped they would reveal tangible examples of how 
homophobia manifests itself in Turkey. 

Selim said, “Media reflects culture. In the 
United States there are shows like W2// and Grace, 
but that’s because there are so many gay people in 
the United States. Here being gay is not normal so 
people could get in trouble.” 

Asli stared in shock at Selim and countered, 
“But maybe we try to hide homosexuality here. We 
act as if it should be invisible, as if it is humiliat- 
ing.” Her classmates, most of them at least, sup- 
ported her with nods and yeses. “Our society does 
not want to see that, to see positive images. They 
are not ready for it.” 

Agreeing, Gizem drew our attention to the 
bulletin boards in the room covered with quota- 
tions. “It’s like what Anais Nin said, ‘We do not see 
things as they are, we see things as we are.’ So 
maybe we try too much to believe there are no gay 
people in Turkey so we try to see it like that.” 

As the time for the class meeting neared an 
end, I paused and asked the students if they wanted 
to continue with this discussion the following day. 
I told them that if we continued, they would need 
to read about twelve pages before they came to 
class, a memoir I wrote, “Michael’s Story: The 
Struggle to Be Open-Minded.” They were unani- 
mous in wanting to continue, and they did not ob- 
ject to the unplanned reading. In our Angela’s Ashes 
unit we examined the art of memoir and the stu- 
dents wrote their own. Through that unit we had 
made numerous links between “emotion” and 
“memory” and “truth.” We also had talked about 
the need to be respectful of people’s stories in a 
community of writers. I confessed that I was hesi- 
tant to share.this memoir with them because it was 
so personal and honest, reflecting aspects of my life 
history that I was not proud of. I wrote this piece in 
1992 as a way of confronting and seeking to over- 
come my homophobia, but also as an educator who 
wanted to challenge others to do the same. I told 
them I wanted to keep this, for now, within the 
classroom community, and they agreed. 

The following morning, at the beginning of 
class, I told them we would structure the discussion 
as an “author’s chair” session. I asked them to write 
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in their journals at least one question and at least 
one comment concerning the memoir. Their ques- 
tions and comments guided the discussion. 

Faruk wanted to know why I became a teacher 
and how literature affected my life. Though at first 
he used the word “audacious,” Zafir explained he 
thought it was “courageous” that I shared this piece 
with the class. Then Erman asked, “If you had not 
become a teacher, would you have confronted your 
homophobia?” 

I told the class that it is possible that if I had 
gone into business or some other field something 
might also have pushed me to examine my ho- 
mophobia. Nothing in my education, from public 
schooling through pursuing a master’s degree, had 
done so. I also told them that many teachers go 
through similar situations as mine but still fail to 
examine and confront their homophobia. 

Canan’s question followed: “Do you think a 
person can be homophobic after they learn about 
this? I mean, what if a person knows that homopho- 
bia is an irrational fear, but still feels uncomfortable 
with homosexuality and places it in their mind as 
‘abnormal.’ Is it possible to still feel uncomfortable 
around gay people but not be homophobic? I mean, 
not act prejudiced?” 

I asked Canan what she thought. “I think it is a 
delicate subject,” Canan responded. “I don’t like what 
I have seen and do not think anyone should be hurt or 
treated unfairly. But I am personally not comfortable 
with homosexuality. I don’t think it is normal.” There 
was silence. Each student seemed to be pondering his 
or her own response. A few quietly nodded. 

“It zs a delicate subject,” I said. “I think it is 
important that you recognize your discomfort. I also 
think it is important that your position is that all 
people should be treated fairly and that nobody 
should be hurt or abused for who they are. These are 
fundamental first steps for overcoming homophobia 
and creating a more just and humane world.” 

Selim asked, “You said Paul {the gay student 
in the Singapore class} became an outsider in your 
classroom. Would you treat him differently now?” 

I explained to them that since my experience as 
Paul’s teacher almost 20 years ago, I have done much 
work to confront my homophobia and learn about 
sexual identity, and that I no longer hold this irratio- 
nal and intense fear. In this sense, knowledge and fa- 
miliarity has empowered me. I also admitted that as a 
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teacher I was much better now at dealing with “deli- 
cate issues.” I reminded them of the many moments 
in our curriculum this year when issues of sexuality 
had surfaced. Several smiled and nodded as they re- 
called their initial reactions to learning that Elizabeth 
Bishop in “One Art” was probably recalling her own 
lost love of a long-term same-sex partner. 

For the last part of this mini-unit we read 
aloud a New York Times article published that week, 
“A Boy the Bullies Love to Beat Up, Repeatedly” 
(Barry). (A picture of a bruised and battered Billy, 
the boy the article focuses on, appeared in the slide 
show the previous day.) This short feature article hit 
the mark. Students were shocked by how this boy, 
who may or may not even be gay, has since elemen- 
tary school been the target of bullying, because of 
other children’s “fear” and “aversion” to difference. 

In reaction to the article, students asked a se- 
ries of questions concerning whether or not Billy is 
gay. Selim said the perception might come from 
how he is dressed, how he talks and gestures, the 
fact that he doesn’t do “boy things” or that he 
spends too much time talking to girls. He said, “In 
Turkey, if a boy does not play soccer, other boys al- 
ways say ‘He must be gay.’”” They debated this issue 
for about a minute, until Canan declared, “We can’t 
know. But it doesn’t matter. It’s an incident of bul- 
lying. All around the world it is seen as perfectly 
natural for boys to fight. I think we should focus on 
the bullying.” Basak added, “It is the bullies’ per- 
ceptions that Billy is gay. It is their homophobia.” 

In the closing minutes of class, I posed one last 
question: Could such hate groups emerge in Turkey? 
Though most of the students said they could not, 
several students were not so sure. They were simply 
not aware of anything like this in their country. Hav- 
ing anticipated this situation, I ended the class with 
four more slides, testimonials by gay and lesbian 
Turks who know firsthand the pain of homophobia 
in their land, excerpted from KAOS GL, an LGBT 
English publication in Turkey since 1994. 


Cultivating a Vision for Social Justice 


It is often quite difficult to determine the impact our 
lessons have on students, especially when it comes to 
attitudes, perceptions, and actions beyond the class- 
room. Though the Emotion and Our Being in the 
World mini-unit appeared to be successful, it was 
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impossible to say at the time whether or not it, or 
anything else I did in the spirit of a critical sexuality 
curriculum, would have any lasting impact in culti- 
vating a vision for social justice in these students. In 
the ensuing weeks several students referred to those 
sessions; but it wasn’t until the end of the year, when 
students were doing group oral presentations to 
problematize knowledge issues embedded in their 
world, that I could identify a substantive impact, 
that I could see their consciousness dawning. 

Cansu, Sedif, Ece, and Erman chose to devote 
their 30-minute multimedia presentation to ex- 
ploring how Islamic (Sharia) law has affected Irani- 

ans since the Islamic 
Revolution in 1979, particu- 
larly in relation to issues of 
culture, truth, freedom, and 
justice. The structure of their 
presentation, where they re- 
vealed multiple perspectives 
through role-playing, was in- 





spired by the animated film 
Persepolis, based on the graphic 
autobiographical novel of the same title by Marjane 
Satrapi. This group of students was interested in 
how growing up in such an environment, ruled by 
Sharia law, would affect how they could see and de in 
the world. In the last third of their presentation, 
they addressed how in Iran, as in several other coun- 
tries ruled by Sharia law, homosexuality is a crime, 
and focused on the brutal punishments individuals 
face. To conclude their presentation, they showed 
“Under the Pale Blue Sky,” a short YouTube video 
telling the story of Mahmoud Asgari (age 14) and 
Ayaz Marhoni (age 16), who were imprisoned, tor- 
tured, and executed by hanging for homosexuality. 

During the Emotion sessions, the students re- 
peatedly stated that Turkey is in denial about ho- 
mosexuality and that the topic and the reality are 
ignored and made “invisible.” Had I followed the 
patterns of my colleagues, I would not have chal- 
lenged the status quo. I would not have challenged 
the students’ irrational fear of sexual variance. I also 
would not have discovered how much these conver- 
sations meant to them. From their engagement and 


focus, it is clear that they were ready, willing, and 
able to talk about these issues. Many would say that 
Turkish students are not ready for this kind of dis- 
cussion and, yet, from what I saw, they yearn to dis- 
cuss and learn about sexuality issues, including 
homosexuality. ET} 


Notes 


1. For more information about the International 
Baccalaureate Programme, visit their website at http:// 
www.ibo.org. 

2. See Harvard University’s Project Implicit website 
at https://implicit.harvard.edu/implicit/. 
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Alex Sanchez’s Fiction: 
A Resource for All 


Meyers describes how Alex 
Sanchez’s novels on LGBT 
themes can be taught to 
meet a wide range of ELA 


curriculum standards. 





he young adult novels of Alex San- 

chez belong in every high school 

English classroom and media center. 

With compelling plots and signifi- 
cant themes, Sanchez’s six novels create numerous 
rich learning opportunities for students. The charac- 
ters are nuanced and realistic. They portray lesbian, 
gay, bisexual, and transgender (LGBT) individuals 
from various ethnic and racial backgrounds, and at 
various places on their paths to self-actualization. 
Heterosexual characters represent the full range of 
tesponses to others who have different sexual orien- 
tations, and families demonstrate varied degrees of 
acceptance of sexual variance. For some students, 
such learning opportunities may be mostly “mir- 
rors” in which they see reflections of themselves that 
enhance their self-knowledge, whereas for others 
they may be primarily “windows” that open up new 
insights about others and the world around them. 
For nearly all readers, however, they are likely to 
offer both kinds of learning opportunities, given the 
quality and complexity of Sanchez’s oeuvre. In addi- 
tion, English language learners (ELLs) might find 
additional inspiration in the literary accomplish- 
ments of one of their own, for Sanchez is an immi- 
grant who started school not knowing a word of 
English, and several of his novels sparkle with the 
Spanish language and multiculturalism. 

Writing in English Journal several years ago, 
Sanchez observed, “Gay boys and girls, like any 
others, need positive images and affirming stories 
to help guide them through the often painful and 
confusing terrain of childhood and adolescence, to 
glimpse a world in which they’re not bad or shame- 
ful but in which they’re part of the good world. 


Books can provide a moral compass, a system of val- 
ues, a way to understand feelings” (““Open” 47). In 
that same piece he reports that the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control estimated that in our country gay, les- 
bian, and bisexual youth commit suicide at an 
average of one every six hours, and eight times that 
many attempt it (47). This is a shocking statistic 
that English teachers can do something about, and 
we must. By providing literature that conveys a 
message of acceptance of all people, we affirm life 
and make the world a better place for all LGBT stu- 
dents as well as for their heterosexual classmates. 
The National Education Association stands with us 
in this effort. Their “Racism, Sexism, and Sexual 
Orientation Discrimination” resolution, adopted in 
2000, exhorts that measures be taken to “[e]ncour- 
age all members of the educational community to 
examine assumptions and prejudices that might 
limit the opportunities and growth of students and 
education employees” (Birden 4). 

Alex Sanchez’s novels, half of which are award 
winners, are all excellent vehicles to examine such 
assumptions and prejudices; they are life affirming 
for all students, gay and straight. One, So Hard to 
Say, set in a middle school, is written for a middle 
school audience. The other five are set in a high 
school and are geared toward older teens. Clear cases 
can be made that each novel meets the two main 
criteria discussed in NCTE’s “Guidelines for Selec- 
tion of Materials in English Language Arts Pro- 
gtams,” that materials connect to educational 
objectives and that they be relevant to student 
needs. Programmatic use of Sanchez’s works is a 
local decision, but this first-rate literature undeni- 
ably deserves a place in the curriculum; on the 
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shelves of classrooms, schools, libraries, and media 
centers; and as independent reading for students. 


The Novels of Alex Sanchez 


Rainbow Boys, Sanchez’s first novel and the first in the 
Rainbow trilogy, was selected by the American Li- 
brary Association (ALA) as a “Best Book for Young 
Adults” and by the International Reading Associa- 
tion (IRA) as a “Young Adult’s Choice.” Three Whit- 
man High seniors who are at 
different stages of personal 
awareness and acceptance of 
their sexual orientations are its 
protagonists. Nelson Glass- 
man, out as gay to the entire 
world, has used his campy wit 
for years to survive bullies but 
has body image issues. Kyle 
Meeks, swim team member, 
accepts his sexual orientation 
but keeps it secret from every- 
one except Nelson. Jason Carrillo, star of the school 
basketball team, has a girlfriend with whom he has 
sex but also fantasizes about males. All three charac- 
ters are profoundly transformed by decisions they 
make. Jason and Kyle fall in love with each other and 
come out, greatly altering both young men’s rela- 


assumptions and 





gay and straight. 


tionships with their family, friends, and classmates, 
and their understanding of themselves. Nelson has 
unprotected sex with a cyberpredator and also spear- 
heads the difficult but ultimately successful effort to 
start a Gay-Straight Alliance in his school. 

Rainbow Boys is instructive for its numerous 
issues relevant to many teens, such as bullying, peer 
pressure, low self-esteem, online dating, unpro- 
tected sex, and alcohol abuse. While the novel is 
not didactic in tone, it does offer lessons for any 
young adult who is questing for clearer understand- 
ing of his or her identity and who is making any 
important decision and trying to anticipate its con- 
sequences. Sanchez also offers practical information. 
This and the other two Rainbow novels’ final pages 
include contact information for organizations sup- 
porting LGBT teens. Ultimately it is a story about 
love in many forms (and its difficulties), particu- 
larly love between teenage friends and between 
teenagers and their families, and especially self- 
love. Dedicated “To the courage of youth—present 


and past,” it offers heartening messages about being 
true to oneself, about being courageous, and about 
the struggles that are sometimes necessary when 
one chooses to be either. 

A Lambda Literary Award Finalist as well as 
one of the “Books for the Teen Age” recognized by 
the New York Public Library, the sequel Rainbow 
High retains the setting, characters, and narrative 
structure of Rainbow Boys. The novel’s first words 
are “Words have power,” spoken by the faculty ad- 
viser of Whitman High’s Gay-Straight Alliance, of 
which the three protagonists of Rainbow Boys are 
members. Those three words constitute one of the 
most powerful themes of this novel. In an early 
chapter, the three young men write essays to the 
prompt “Describe what is going on for you in 
school, your family. Write about your hopes and 
dreams—whatever is most important to you.” The 
characters’ answers to this assignment give students 
who have not read Rainbow Boys a crash course on 
who Jason, Kyle, and Nelson are. The remainder of 
the novel chronicles the final months before gradu- 
ation, a period when the protagonists intensify their 
journeys of awareness and experience while being 
challenged by critical and difficult decisions. San- 
chez also incorporates some potentially lifesaving 
HIV/AIDS information. 

In Rainbow Road, the conclusion of the Rain- 
bow trilogy, it is the summer after graduation and 
Jason, Kyle, and Nelson take a cross-country road 
trip—a journey of continued self-discovery as they 
learn how to be “out” in the wider world. The di- 
versity of the American landscape and the gay expe- 
rience is a strong theme here, and there are a number 
of interesting stops along the way. 

Getting It and The God Box are Sanchez’s two 
other high school—oriented novels. High school 
readers would find it appealing that IMing, per- 
sonal websites, and speed dialing figure promi- 
nently in Getting It, and in this novel Sanchez 
explores divorce and step-parenting, also hot topics 
for many. Other relevant themes involve the differ- 
ences between hookups and dating, between imme- 
diate gratification and long-term fulfillment, 
between commitment and irresponsible behavior, 
between friendship and apathy, and ultimately be- 
tween acceptance and intolerance. 

The God Box focuses on a serious, smart, de- 
vout high school senior struggling to reconcile his 
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homosexuality with his Christian beliefs. Like San- 
chez’s other novels, The God Box also addresses fam- 
ilies’ and communities’ different responses to 
homosexuality, from brutal violence to family ac- 
ceptance. It, too, has complex and sympathetically 
drawn gay and straight characters. 

Like two of the Rainbow novels, So Hard to Say 
is also an award winner (Lambda Literary Award); 
unlike them, it is set in middle school and written 
for younger readers. Its two protagonists are smart, 
good-hearted eighth graders trying to make their 
way during those discombobulating early teen years. 
This humorous novel will make students laugh and 
learn. They will appreciate its upbeat tone and con- 
template its themes of truth telling, courage, accep- 
tance, and the all-important one to which the novel 
is dedicated: “To friendship—in all its wondrous 
forms.” 


English Teaching/Learning Objectives 
and Sanchez’s Novels 


Because the English language arts curriculum ob- 
jectives for the study of fiction in my state, Texas, 
resemble many throughout the nation, several ex- 
amples of their connection with Sanchez’s novels 
will demonstrate how read- 
ily knowledge/skill devel- 
opment provides a rationale 
to have students read San- 
chez’s work. The skills dis- 
cussed below are quoted 
from Texas Essential Knowl- 
edge and Skills for English 
Language Arts and Reading 
(approved by the State 
Board of Education in May 
2008). 

The literary element 
of characterization can be 
effectively analyzed in 
grades 9-12 using Rainbow 
Boys and its well-crafted 
characters. In English One 
(ninth grade), the skill to 
“Analyze character devel- 
opment” may be devel- 
oped, for example, with an 
analysis of Nelson. In his 
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portrait of Nelson, Sanchez uses the customary 
methods of character development—physical de- 
scription, actions, speech, and gestures—and stu- 
dents can compile and analyze many details about 
him (such as dyes his hair different colors, often 
takes initiative, is articulate and funny, and uses 
hand gestures). The following year, in English Two, 
developing the skill to “Analyze differences in the 
characters’ moral dilemmas” fits perfectly with 
Rainbow Boys. Students could, for instance, create 
Venn diagrams comparing and contrasting the 
moral dilemmas of Jason and Kyle, including how 
Jason communicates with his girlfriend about his 
sexual attraction to males and how Kyle focuses on 
his process of coming out. In English Three, where 
students hone the skill to “Analyze internal and 
external development of characters,” an appropri- 
ate assignment would be to examine the young 
men’s psychological motivations (e.g., to be ac- 
cepted, to be true to themselves) as well as how 
external events affect them (e.g., antigay violence, 
the principal’s resistance to forming a Gay-Straight 
Alliance). Finally, in English Four, given the po- 
tential for complex interpretations of the three 
main characters of Rainbow Boys, a teacher would 
have many options to help students practice the 
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skill to “Analyze the moral dilemmas and quanda- 
ries presented in works of fiction as revealed by un- 
derlying motivations of characters.” For example, 
they might ask students to enact these dilemmas 
in parallel situations through creative writing. 
These brief examples related to educational objec- 
tives for the element of characterization merely 
suggest the numerous possi- 
bilities available with Rainbow 
Boys. Such possibilities also 
exist for the other elements of 
fiction—plot, point of view, 
setting, style, symbolism, and 
theme—in this and Sanchez’s 
other novels. 

In addition, for educa- 
tional objectives related to the 
development of research skills, 
Sanchez’s website (http://www. 
alexsanchez.com) is an excel- 





lent springboard, as are those 
listed in all three Rainbow 
books that provide information about organizations 
that support LGBT youth. 


Making Sanchez's Books Available 


Whether or not teachers include any of Sanchez’s 
books in their formal curricula, schools should 
make his books available for students to read inde- 
pendently. Sanchez realized at the age of 13 that he 
was gay, and he felt such self-hatred as he sat alone 


in the school cafeteria that he started skipping 
lunch and retreated to the school library. “I estimate 
our school library had several thousand books. How 
many of those books told me it was okay to have the 
feelings I experienced? That I wasn’t sick for want- 
ing to love and be loved by another boy like me? 
None” (“Crossing” 57). In our classrooms and media 
centers, we must do better for our Alexes, for a// of 
our LGBT students. Making Sanchez’s novels avail- 
able to them is one way of doing better, and it does 
right by our heterosexual students, too, for such lit- 
erature may help free them to enjoy lives unfettered 
by the pain and fear of homophobia. G 
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Meyers explains that Rainbow Boys is “a story about love in many forms (and its difficulties)." Discuss the many 


forms of love, their challenges, and their rewards with “Finding Poetry in Prose: Reading and Writing Love 
Poems.” After reading several poems that expand the definition of love poetry in this activity, students compose 
found poems based on either their own reminiscences or a love story of another writer. http://www. readwrite 


think.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=1034 
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Self-Discovery through 
Character Connections 
Opening up to Gayness 


e 
e 


Blazar uses performance 
pedagogy to open students’ 
minds to LGBTQ issues. 


in Angels in America 





teacher looking to incorporate is- 

sues of sexuality and gender vari- 

ance into his or her curriculum may 

initially struggle to find an appro- 
priate focus for the unit. Because gayness is not vis- 
ibly obvious in the classroom, teachers may wonder 
how to address the issue in an overt way. Academic 
work connected to gayness in the past two decades 
also has grappled with this question and is split be- 
tween two important yet divergent goals: curricula 
are aimed either at making LGBTQ students feel 
more comfortable in their own skins and at school 
or at changing the mindsets of their homophobic 
peers (Athanases; Harbeck; Hoffman). 

For my intents and purposes, a curriculum on 
sexuality and gayness began without a clear empha- 
sis on either gay or straight students. At my high 
school in New York City’s Washington Heights, 
students are mostly Roman Catholic immigrants or 
children of immigrants from the Dominican Re- 
public and are not widely knowledgeable about 
gayness. They may use derogatory language like 
maricon (the Spanish equivalent of “faggot”) with- 
out necessarily understanding the meaning and re- 
percussion.’ Building a unit around sexuality, I 
wanted to teach a text in which the author affirms 
gayness but also encourages inquiry, one that fol- 
lows an open model of identity formation and al- 
lows students to establish personal viewpoints. 

Angels in America: A Gay Fantasia on National 
Themes—Tony Kushnet’s epic play about the AIDS 
epidemic and its impact on the gay community in 
the 1980s—was a natural choice of texts for my 
classroom and curricular goals. The play is set in 
New York City, as is my school. It is time sensitive, 


as is my syllabus: From Classical to Modern The- 
atre. The play is well respected in its field of Ameri- 
can literature, having won a Pulitzer Prize and 
multiple Tony Awards, among other accolades, 
which justifies its role in a language arts classroom 
to critics who may voice concern about the subject 
matter. The play’s subtitle speaks not only to its 
gay sensibility but also to its national political in- 
terest and the fact that HIV/AIDS is still a health 
issue affecting all communities. Above all, my rea- 
soning for picking Angels in America was a strategic 
one: Within the fabric of the play is a drive toward 
connectedness between people and characters who 
might not otherwise meet, sharing what they do 
have in common. My intent in teaching a gay- 
themed text to this class of primarily Dominican 
students was to connect students to people and 
themes outside most students’ immediate knowl- 
edge base. 

When I introduced Angels in America to my 
senior English class, it was my effort to say that gay 
literature is worth reading and that gay issues are 
worth including in the curriculum. I did not want 
to uphold the secret of gayness by omitting strong 
political gay texts from the literary canon, even 
though that may have been the easier route. In An- 
gels in America, Kushner is unapologetic about gay 
identity and solidly against heteronormativity. 
During a production of his play at the Royal Na- 
tional Theatre of Great Britain, he maintained that 
“It’s become clear, as a result of [homophobia and 
AIDS} that what seemed to be a marginal issue [is] 
actually very deeply rooted in American conscious- 
ness... . [Angels in America is} a play about the ex- 
tent of a community's embrace” of these important 
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issues (Kushner, “Interview” 21). Kushner suggests 
that people who see his play have a duty both to 
inquire into and uproot this problematic state. 
When teaching Angels in America, I enlisted stu- 
dents as interactive audience members, thereby in- 
troducing them to the potential for reshaping 
American consciousness in regard to identity poli- 
tics. Through the possibilities of drama available in 
Angels in America, teachers may hope to lead stu- 
dents into an understanding of “gayness” as well as 
its role in their lives and community. 

Over two months, our class read parts one and 
two of the play, Millennium Approaches and Pere- 
stroika, supplemented with scenes from HBO's 
2003 production. Set within a 
larger theater unit, the play 
utilized the potential of drama 
to unfold a conversation about 
gayness. “By allowing partici- 
pants to step into the shoes of 
another,” writes Paula Ressler, 
“drama can compel people to 
challenge their assumptions 
and learn that what they think 
and what others think about 
sexual and gender identity 
is socially constructed” (5). 
Although Ressler deals mostly with student- 
constructed dramas, I have found great potential in 
a play such as Angels in America for exploring di- 
verse ideas and identities. 

To establish a connectedness to gayness, I used 
three approaches. First, Angels in America focused 
conversations about sexuality on specific characters 
in a play, so the students could gain perspective and 
analytical distance. As they read, students uncov- 
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ered specific thematic lines: ancestry, morality, fan- 
tasy, abandonment, and truth. As these themes 
emerged directly from the play, they served to im- 
part universality to an otherwise gay niche. Stu- 
dents of all creeds could connect to the text because 
it was their story as well. 

Second, Angels in America instigated a social 
conversation about AIDS and sexuality. I used “safe- 
space” dialogue in the form of classroom conversa- 
tions and personal journal writing to allow students 
of all backgrounds and sexual orientations to openly 
express their opinions. 


Third, as students developed knowledge and 
interest in the play, they simultaneously engaged 
the text on a personal level by building relation- 
ships with the main characters. Throughout our 
reading, each student followed and portrayed one of 
the five major characters: Louis Ironson, a 20-some- 
thing gay Jew working in New York City; his lover, 
Prior Walter, who is living with AIDS; Joseph Pitt, 
a Mormon and repressed homosexual; his wife, 
Harper, an agoraphobe with a mild Valium addic- 
tion and a tendency toward hallucination; and one 
of the play’s historical figures, Roy Cohn, the New 
York lawyer who was lead counsel for Senator Jo- 
seph McCarthy during his House Un-American 
Activities Committee hearings and a closeted ho- 
mosexual who died of AIDS in 1986. For in-class 
readings of the play, conversations, and writing as- 
signments, students often interacted among each 
other in role. 

Ultimately, students drew on their personal re- 
lationships with characters and their analytical under- 
standing of universal themes to answer the following 
essay question: What is the relationship between 
“gay” and “national” themes in Amgels in America? To 
answer this question, pay particular attention to 
Kushner’s theatrical device of the split stage; how 
does this tool lend itself to connections and relation- 
ships between characters and broader themes? 


Thematic Ties That Bind 


When Angels in America first grabbed public atten- 
tion in the early 1990s, it was evident that the 
play’s historical roots in AIDS and 1980s gay cul- 
ture reflected a widespread political discussion 
about public health and social acceptance. By the 
turn of the millennium, the play had earned its po- 
sition in the American theatrical and literary can- 
ons. As a result, the play is now in the high school 
classroom, a new and exciting environment but one 
that is removed from its original success. Here, An- 
gels in America is read and received by students who 
not only have minimal knowledge of AIDS, Rea- 
ganism, and 1980s politics but were not even born 
at the time the play is set, in 1986. 

Conducting research for my college thesis on 
Angels in America as an educational resource, I was 
lucky enough to ask Tony Kushner about his play 
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and its possibilities in a modern high school class- 
room. I hoped that he might help connect his strong 
social agenda against homophobia and heternorma- 
tivity to this environment. Kushner expressed sur- 
prise, though, that a teacher might give his play to 
students, suggesting that the themes were for a 
more mature audience. Because I did not want to 
abandon my professional interest in Angels in Amer- 
ica, 1 used Kushner’s skepticism to uproot a deeper 
question about how to make it compelling to stu- 
dents. After working with the text in my classroom, 
I have found that Ange/s in America’s intrinsic moral 
conscience toward gayness may be focused on new 
national themes of human awareness and personal 
development. 

Given the divide between the play’s back- 
ground and their own, students will initially strug- 
gle to make connections with Angels in America. For 
example, my students did not grasp the religious 
context of the opening scene, which is set in the 
midst of a Jewish funeral. I asked, “Why does a play 
about AIDS and the 1980s begin here?” Many stu- 
dents guessed that Sarah Ironson herself had died of 
AIDS. One student, Gloria, looked at the line in 
the play—“This woman. I did not know this 
woman. I cannot accurately describe her attributes, 
nor do justice to her dimensions. She was... .” (16; 
ellipses in the script)—as evidence of Sarah’s self- 
imposed silence about her identity. “This woman 
was homosexual,” suggested Gloria, “but she pre- 
ferred not to come out of the closet.” 

It was unsurprising to me that students came 
to this conclusion, albeit incorrect. Teenagers work 
with schema closest to them. In this case, the back- 
ground knowledge they had about Angels in America 
was the conversation on AIDS and the 1980s that 
we had the day before. When I clarified and ex- 
plained that Sarah Ironson was neither homosexual 
nor infected with AIDS, students were forced in a 
new direction. Instead of asking for predictions 
based on this first scene, I asked simply for one 
theme to describe the scene. Here, students engaged 
with the script through family, religion, and com- 
munity. As a class, we solidified the first theme of 
the play as Ancestry. 

Once they identified tangible themes, Angels in 
Amerita became accessible to students. When, in 
scene 2, Roy’s and Joe’s religions—Jewish and Mor- 
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mon, respectively—come into play, students looked 
at Morality. Acting out scene 3 in class with Harper 
and her imaginary friend Mr. Lies, the travel agent, 
students were forced to use their imaginations to fig- 
ure out how to make this character magically appear 
on set; in a discussion afterward, they identified the 
theme of Fantasy. Even in scene 4, when the play’s 
gay consciousness is hinted at through Prior's decla- 
ration to his lover Louis, “Lesion number one . . . The 
wine-dark kiss of the angel of death,” students looked 
beyond the immediate unknown of medical symp- 
toms; they saw Louis’s lack of Truth in regard to his 
homosexuality and acting “closety” at his grand- 
mother’s funeral (27). Students also saw potential 
conflicts in the relationship when Prior has to ask 
Louis, “Then you'll come home {?}” resolving the 
final theme as Abandonment (28). 

Taking a thematic approach to the study of 
Angels in America served a dual purpose. First, 
themes activated student engagement around liter- 
ary skill rather than personal opinion. While two 
male students, Miguel and Ernesto, struggled to 
connect immediately to gayness or gay characters, 
they found safety in analyzing the themes, complet- 
ing more homework assignments than they did 
when the assignments were largely journal-based. 
Second, the universality of these specific themes 
acted as a stepping-stone to the gay theme. An ana- 
lytical study of themes in Angels in America led the 
class to connections involving human diversity, be- 
cause the script is inclusive. 

Through his consistent use of split scenes, 
Kushner sets up relationships between diverse char- 
acters by having them meet unconventionally on 
stage. One such split scene occurs in act 2, scene 9: 
“Harper and Joe at home; Louis and Prior in Prior’s 
hospital room. Joe and Louis have just entered. This 
should be fast and obviously furious; overlapping is 
fine; the proceedings may be a little confusing but 
not the final results” (82). The ultimate breakup 
scene is one that juxtaposes Louis and Prior with Joe 
and Harper. As Joe declares, “I am the man with the 
knives,” Prior picks up exactly where Joe leaves off: 
“If I could get up now I'd kill you” (85-86). Al- 
though Joe speaks to Harper, the construction of the 
scene imagines Prior answering him. Acting it out 
in the classroom, the connections between people 
occurred naturally and logically. Between Prior and 
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Self-Discovery through Character Connections: Opening up to Gayness in Angels in America 


Louis, and Harper and Joe is universalized human- 
ity. Love is love; abandonment is abandonment. 

Students who saw these connections on stage 
also were able to put ideas into writing. In her final 
paper analyzing the technique and purpose of split 
scenes, one student, Alicia, suggested that the 
“problems [of each character} come into balance.” 
She continued: 


These two couples are having the same problem 
between them, the same problems [even though] 
they are two different couples, a man and a woman 
and a man with a man... . Maybe {Kushner did] 
not just do a split scene to show the connection or 
similarities between the characters, he also did it 
to give a moral lesson to the reader, which is that 
although two couples are from different sexual 
preferences they both pass by the same problems. 


Initially, my rationale for building a unit based on 
character connection came directly from the play 
itself, and I hoped that students would come to the 
same conclusion that Alicia did. 

Because I wanted to use Angels in America for 
its life lessons, inquiry into split scenes served a 
purpose far beyond literary analysis. In my class- 
room, I found the relationship between student 
readers and theatrical characters also to be a split 
scene, where each came into a unique and compel- 
ling community with the other. By nurturing the 
relationships between students and text, I engaged 
them with the subject matter in a way that encour- 
aged conversation. 


“Safe-Space” Dialogue and Student 
Opinions about Gayness 


At the end of reading Angels in America, Miguel told 
the class that he most connected to the character 
Roy Cohn. When I asked why, he said, “Power.” In 
the play—and in real life—Roy is centered on is- 
sues of power, and this student wanted that same 
type of recognition. However, associating oneself 
with a character like Roy was also quite problem- 
atic, as many of the other students in the class sug- 
gested. “But Roy’s the villain,” argued Jessika, one 
of my most vocal students. After all, Roy’s stance 
on gayness is noticeably contentious: He proclaims 
about himself, “Roy Cohn is not a homosexual. Roy 
Cohn is a heterosexual man . . . who fucks around 
with guys” (52). Despite his self-assurance, Roy’s 


identity is innately contradictory and entirely 
problematic. 

A natural corollary would suggest that the 
student who most associated himself with Roy also 
created a problematic stance. This response was not 
altogether surprising. After all, the presence of ho- 
mophobia—whether internal, as it is with Roy, or 
external, as it was with Miguel—was one impetus 
for teaching Angels in America. Before reading the 
play, students completed a survey that suggested a 
level of discomfort around the issue of gayness, par- 
ticularly among male students. One student said 
that he made negative comments about gay people 
because it “is really bad that they kiss on the street.” 
Another was quite open about his feelings, admit- 
ting, “I don’t like gay people.” 

At the same time, distancing themselves from 
gayness did not preclude curiosity and willingness 
to discuss. In an open conversation about gayness, 
students offered a number of reactions, opinions, 
and stereotypes: Gay men “wear pink clothing and 
pointy shoes.” They go to the beauty parlor; talk 
like girls; want to be sexy; “shake that ass” when 
they walk; exaggerate physical traits. “They want 
to be like girls.” When we began reading the play, 
students innately stereotyped the characters, iden- 
tifying Roy as gay because he “talks dirty” and calls 
people “baby doll”; Prior suffers the same fate when 
he calls Louis “baby” and, as inferred by one stu- 
dent, “speaks softly about Little Sheba, his cat.” 

While students came to class with real opin- 
ions on gayness, digging deeper into their belief 
systems exposed an unexpected openness to homo- 
sexuality. Upholding stereotypes was one thing; 
acting directly on stereotypes was another. Even 
from Miguel, I did not hear any outwardly negative 
comments about homosexuality past these initial 
conversations. The most vocal students in class were 
four females with definite opinions on the normalcy 
of homosexuality. Alicia wrote in her survey, “They 
are created in the same way as other people, and 
they have the same rights.” Both Jessika and Gloria 
wrote about their best friends who were gay. Jessika 
“support{s} him to the fullest.” Gloria did not see 
that being gay had “anything [negative] to do with 
his personality.” Student dynamics in my classroom 
reflected larger socialization trends in regards to ac- 
ceptance and tolerance of gayness. Many Gay 
Straight Alliances (GSAs) around the country are 
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composed primarily of females who identify as 
straight, in part because they seem to understand 
the “damage rendered by homophobia and sexism” 
(Perrotti and Westheimer 65-66). Unfortunately, 
my school does not have a GSA. Conversations in 
my classroom became one of the first forums within 
which females and males alike could express their 
feelings and opinions about homosexuality. Ernesto 
asked to continue the conversation because he 
“never discussed this in other classes.” 

Therefore, as students opened themselves to 
conversation, their ideas were furthered by the pos- 
sibilities of identity that Angels in America details in 
its script. For example, as much as Miguel picked 
up on Roy Cohn as his character of choice for his 
ideas on power, other students looked at Roy’s 
power as problematic for his gay identity. Conflat- 
ing sexuality not with “ideology, or sexual taste, 
but something much simpler: clout,” Roy takes a 
unique stance on the definition of homosexuality 
(51). Gay identity so complexly yet absurdly de- 
fined suggests certain social consequences and reac- 
tions, immediately picked up on by the class: 


Yelena: He hasn’t declared himself gay yet. 


Jessika: He knows he’s gay. He doesn’t want 
to tell. 


Fernando: He’s not proud of it. He should be 
proud because he chose that path. You choose 
to be a man or you choose to be gay. 


Me: What does everyone else think? Do you 
choose to be gay? 


Jessika: I know it is a choice. My friend went 
to a party and afterwards he was gay. He 
chose that. 


Rather than falling to one side of the pro-/anti- 
homosexuality divide, students developed a new di- 
mension to the conversation that I had never 
considered; even as many students supported the idea 
of homosexuality, they simultaneously debated the 
definition and constitution of the category. In my ex- 
perience with conversations on homosexuality, peo- 
ple often fall into one of two sides: homosexuality is 
inborn or it is a choice (and the wrong one). Jessika 
and Fernando, though, proposed something quite 
different. Because Roy chose to be gay, he should be 
proud of it. Here, students opened themselves to new 
possibilities in terms in gayness simply by talking. 
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Fernando's stance on the subject was of par- 
ticular interest because of the way in which he dis- 
associated himself from the rest of his gender. While 
Miguel, Ernesto, and Jose stayed silent during the 
conversation, Fernando freely expressed his concern 
about Roy and, in concurrence, his support for ho- 
mosexual life, suggesting that Roy “should be 
proud of it.” Unknowingly, Fernando reconstituted 
the discourse on homosexuality, equating this “life- 
style” and “choice” as positive entities. In doing so, 
he demonstrated a willing- 
ness to connect and engage 
with characters beyond his 
immediate knowledge base. 
Whether begun on his own 
initiative or instigated by 
previous class 
tions, Fernando’s pursuit to 
connect and engage with 
characters was emblematic 
of the unit at large. Students read the play not only 
to understand plot but also to build relationships 
with those characters who became quite real. 


on gayness, digging 


systems exposed an 
conversa- 





homosexuality. 


Building Relationships 


Because of Angels in America’s unique characters, it 
was not difficult to activate student engagement 
around personal interest. Whether gay or not, 
problematic or not, Roy gripped student attention 
because of his crass language. In contrast to other 
literature read in school, Angels in America offers a 
tone that is recognizable to students. Although 
text-based sexuality and profanity may concern 
teachers, I found that students identified with the 
language and thus debated its usage. Fernando and 
Ernesto commented numerous times that Roy’s use 
of fuck, etc. made Angels in America feel “real” and 
therefore worthy of conversation. Rather than abuse 
the crassness, they respected the severity of each 
situation. Even when Louis tells an anonymous 
man in the woods, “I want you to fuck me, hurt 
me, make me bleed,” students were horrified that 
Louis would ever put himself in that dangerous 
situation (60). They were concerned for his health. 
Taking these connections one step further, I asked 
students to pick one character to follow and por- 
tray throughout the play. Many students stepped 
out of their comfort zones, picking characters 


While students came to 
class with real opinions 


deeper into their belief 


unexpected openness to 
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Allowing themselves to 
speak through the voice 
of Kushner's characters 
not only made scene 


entertaining but also 
encouraged an openness 
and ease for conversation 
because students had the 
help of someone else's 
words and viewpoints. 


Self-Discovery through Character Connections: Opening up to Gayness in Angels in America 


with different genders and sexual orientations from 
their own. 

Allowing themselves to speak through the 
voice of Kushner’s characters not only made scene 
reading in class entertaining—watching Fernando's 
Harper pop Valium pills and declare to Miguel's 
Joe that she burned dinner certainly got a laugh out 
of the class—but also encouraged an openness and 
ease for conversation because students had the help 
of someone else’s words and viewpoints. For many, 
comments and questions from their characters were 
in line with personal view- 
points. Alicia, who in her ini- 
tialsurveyabout homosexuality 
wrote, “I don’t make bad com- 
ments about them because 
every person has the freedom 
to decide their life,” cajoled 
Roy for being “so cruel to the 
gay community.” Responding 
as Louis to Roy’s controversial 
stance on homosexuality, she 
continued, “You are trying to 
say that the gays are nobody, 
and let me tell you something, 
if you call us like that you are 
nobody too. But it isn’t because you are gay; it is 
because you are a coward.” For other students, get- 
ting inside one character in the play did allow a 
shift in perspective. Although he made comments 
against gay people in real life, Ernesto connected 
with his character Joe as “a man who [needs] to 
make the decision {about his identity} so he can be 
comfortable with himself.” Also as Joe, Miguel, 
who often seemed uncomfortable in class, was able 
to ask Prior, “How did you get infected? Did you 
have sex without protection?” 

As well as conversing with the play through 
the voices of characters, students interacted with 
each other as their characters. In one class, I asked 
students to take their character out of the play’s 
context and away from Kushner’s words, acting out 
improvisational scenes. When they walked into 
class, each student took four scraps of paper, on 
which they wrote two locations and two emotions. 
Scenes unfolded as students randomly picked out of 
a hat. Yelena as a sad Roy ended up in a street cor- 
ner with Miguel as a scared Joe; Gloria as a jealous 
Louis conversed in a beauty parlor with a depressed 
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Harper. Although some students were hindered by 
stage fright, the class at large enjoyed the activity; 
all students participated. Students were able to pro- 
ceed with each scene because they knew enough 
about their characters to take them out of the con- 
text of the script. Despite their varied identities, 
whether gay Jew or Valium addict or notorious 
lawyer, characters in Angels in America became rele- 
vant to students. Interacting with characters on a 
personal level, students internalized each personal- 
ity as their own. 

Throughout our work with Angels in America, 
I found a lot of success. The majority of students 
engaged the material in a way that drew from their 
personal viewpoints and then expanded these ideas. 
On reflection, I also realized that gauging sincerity 
in a class environment like this was hard to achieve. 
For students like Miguel and Ernesto, whose initial 
opinions on gayness were not supportive, I could 
not expect that any one classroom workshop might 
alter their mindsets. In the activity above, they may 
have just been playing a part or playing along. After 
all, this was a theater class. Even if they were just 
playing, though, Miguel and Ernesto, still were ac- 
tive in the classroom environment. Because my ini- 
tial goal with Angels in America was to engage in 
conversation with, gain exposure to, and construct 
definitions of gayness, I found this too to be a suc- 
cessful end. At the conclusion of the unit, the most 
rewarding successes came from students who found 
new goals. Building an appreciation for Angels in 
America by reading, acting, and enjoying it, stu- 
dents like Jessika, Alicia, Gloria, and Fernando 
started a long-term friendship that continued out- 
side the classroom. 


Connections and Change 


Those students who allow Angels in America to per- 
colate beyond the classroom have much to gain. Be- 
cause the play is rife with questions rather than 
finite answers, students are encouraged to continue 
their education of the issues presented in the play as 
a self-directed process. I found—and presented to 
the class—the big question in Angels in America to 
be posed best by Louis: “Why has democracy suc- 
ceeded in America?” (95). In the midst of reading 
Kushner’s less-than-subtle attack on the state of 
American politics in the 1980s, it is almost inevi- 
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table that we wonder: Has, not how has, democracy 
succeeded in America? 

The students conceptualized, as Louis does, 
their understandings of America and its democratic 
values. Presumably, this self-directed conversation 
will have something to do with gayness. For Yel- 
ena, who learned from the play that “homosexuality 
is not a thing you choose to be; it just happens, and 
you shouldn’t be afraid to come out of the closet,” 
this process may exhibit itself in her support for 
friends struggling with their sexuality. Jessika and 
Gloria, whose best friends are gay, build a deeper 
understanding of the complexities of the gay expe- 
rience: coming out again and again to friends while 
in college; coming out to employers and coworkers 
while in the workforce; civil liberties including 
marriage; avoiding HIV/AIDS. For Ernesto and 
Miguel, this process will certainly be different from 
how it is for the females mentioned above because 
of their initial distance from the topic. The ques- 
tion of whether they will accept or interact with 
gay people may remain dormant for a while and 
only present itself when the issue is forced when 
they form relationships with, say, a gay college 
roommate, coworker, or even their own child. 

As we shared ideas and concluded the conver- 
sations on Ange/s in America in class, I too wanted to 
reflect; I asked students whether the play was and is 
worth reading in high school. I found the answer 
best posed by Fernando, who said, “Yes, [because] 
this is when homos come out.” Even in so short an 
answer, Fernando harkened back to the two reasons 
why educators historically have looked to teach gay 
curricula: First, they may want to open a conversa- 
tion on homophobia and to acknowledge its exis- 
tence in the classroom in an effort to combat it. By 
using the word homo, instead of a more politically 
correct term, Fernando exhibited a level of judg- 
ment in the classroom environment. Second, teach- 
ers may want to give credence and visibility to the 
struggle of identity formation for gay students to 
make that process more achievable. Fernando sug- 
gested that high school students are at an age when 
they become aware of their sexuality; therefore, they 
should have examples of this process available to 
them in the classroom. 

By combining these two approaches into a 
single comment and idea, though, Fernando moved 
beyond the specificity of either niche. After all, Fer- 
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nando was one of the students who most enjoyed 
Angels in America, and he does not self-identify as 
gay. To unravel further his comment, I responded to 
the class with a final question: Isn’t this the time 
when ai// teenagers look at their identities? Al- 
though left unanswered, this question is one with 
deep implications as students reflect outside of the 
classroom. As suggested by Paulo Freire in Pedagogy 
of the Oppressed, the dialogical relationship that is 
built between teacher and student is a crucial step 
toward personal and social change. My unit on gay- 
ness was created with the notion that drama, be- 
cause of its interactive qualities, could help students 
discuss and overturn prejudices and stereotypes. 
With its unique structure, plot, and characters, An- 
gels in America allowed students the opportunity to 
experience and define gayness on their own terms. 
As a result, students are likely to develop their 
identities within an expanded worldview, one that 
includes gayness. Angels in America and those teach- 
ers who teach this text have the potential to foster 
an environment where developing a personal sense 
of self and encouraging self-discovery, gay or other- 
wise, is at the heart of the educational process. 


Note 


1. Editors’ note: Although David Blazar does not 
analyze the complex issues of gay identity, homophobia, 
and heterosexism in Latino communities in this article, 
such analyses appear in works by Jaime Enrique, Ilan Sta- 
van, and others. 
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Groove 


She and I on the porch steps, whispering. 

Her ear, a breath away, arches into loveliness 
as, across the dark lawn, the boyfriends watch. 
What say we ditch these guys and 

have our own fling? we laugh and 

twirl on the grass to seal the moment, 

our skirts swinging into each other, 


the space between our lips 


electric as we dip into one another's orbit 


then out again. 


In the swoon of gravity 


I lose my balance, 


fall hard, bruise into tree roots. 


In a rush, he’s there, 


lifting me, breathing into 


my singed lips, 


imagining I need rescue. 


Across the lawn, the tink-tinking 

of party drinks. Paper lanterns 

tacked to the porch eaves flutter 

like ballerinas lined up along a dark hall, 


awaiting their cue. 


— Lauren Yaffe 
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Playing in the Margins: 
Process Drama asa 
Prereading Strategy with 
LGBT YA Literature 


A high school teacher and 
teacher educator explains 
how he uses performance 
activities to engage 
students in thoughtful and 
open discussion of LGBT 
issues. Many suggestions 
for classroom practices are 
highlighted. 








our high school students sit in the 
center of the room, gathered in a 
small circle, heads down, eyes shut. 
There are two boys and two girls. 
Swirling around them are the 15 other members of 
the class. They are directing comments at the group 
in the center, comments like “Fag,” “No, you can’t 
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sit here,” “When are you ever going to go on a date? 
I mean, do you even /ike girls?” and so on. At first 
the comments are slow in coming, hesitant. But as 
more voices chime in, the volume increases. 

The class is in the middle of a series of struc- 
tured improvised drama work around a theme of so- 
cial outcasts. Up to this point, the class has created a 
backstory for each of these outcast characters, formed 
images of moments from their lives, and now have 
assumed the voices of alienation that can drive these 
characters away from others. They are the voices of 
parents, friends, classmates, bullies. Some intend 
help, others hurt. They are voices ina fictional realm 
created by the entire class, rooted in reality. 

As the voices stop, we process the feelings of 
all involved, stepping out of the roles and back into 
reality, reflecting on the experience. Kelly, a tenth- 
grade student who was in the center, is noticeably 
shaken. One of the other students asks her what she’s 
feeling. She replies, “The things I was hearing. . . 
these mean things . . . they’re things I say every day. 
I guess I never realized.” “So, what does that mean 
to you?” J ask. “I can’t imagine saying that again,” 
she replies, “not after feeling what it hurts like.” 

The workshop described above was a preread- 
ing activity I facilitated before starting literature 
circles focusing on LGBT and coming-of-age themes. 
Books such as Perry Moore’s Hero, Francesca Lia 


Block’s Dangerous Angels collection, Julie Anne Pe- 
ters’s Luna, Ellen Jaffe-Gill’s No Big Deal, and Brent 
Hartinger’s Geography Club all provide nuanced in- 
vestigations of young people struggling with the so- 
cial and personal implications of sexual orientation 
and gender identity. Like all good literature, these 
books allow students to enter the minds and emo- 
tions of the characters. However, in past experience, I 
noticed a reluctance in many students to make that 
initial leap of engagement with the texts. If only I 
could find a way to overcome that hesitancy. 

Enter process drama. 

In my recent studies, I had been introduced to 
this form of dramatic activity, and it seemed the 
ideal solution to my quandary. In an effort to better 
understand the potential of process drama to over- 
come the reluctance of students to engage with 
LGBT characters, I created a workshop that directly 
addresses the outcast mentality and the marginal- 
ization of LGBT youth in schools. Over the past 
four years, I have conducted this workshop or varia- 
tions on it with a number of different populations. 
This study focuses on three of these sites: with 
ninth- through twelfth-grade students in an Up- 
ward Bound program in rural Pennsylvania, in an 
inner-city classroom in New York, and with a group 
of preservice teachers in a graduate program at a 
major East Coast university. What follows is an in- 
vestigation of the underlying theory of process 
drama work, an outline of the workshop I devised, 
and the reactions and responses of the participants 
in the workshop. 

Process drama, as conceived by British drama 
educator Dorothy Heathcote, is a sequence of struc- 
tured improvisations that explore a central theme 
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or guiding concept. Cecily O’Neill expands this 
definition, calling it “a complex dramatic encoun- 
ter,” proceeding without a script, lacking a separate 
audience, whose outcome is 
unpredictable (Drama xiii). 
The dramatic encounters may 
include games and activities, 


that initial leap of individual role work, small- 


group 
role-play, and full-class en- 
semble improvisations. Pro- 
cess drama differs from other 
performance-based _ theatrical 
genres in that the participants, 
together with the facilitator, engage in the drama 
to make meaning for themselves, not for a separate 
audience. Attitude and exploration of theme are 
more important than character. 

This pedagogy engages participants in mul- 
tiple literacies, promotes creative problem-solving, 
and relies on imaginative creation to develop fic- 
tional lived experiences (Bowell and Heap 8). Pro- 
cess work moves beyond simple role-play or 
improvisation by opening up the potential to ex- 
plore multiple viewpoints. In theory, this dramatic 
form offers a potent tool for teaching as well as for 


improvisations and 





hesitancy. 


investigation of social justice issues. Students learn 
to think beyond their own point of view and con- 
sider multiple perspectives on a topic through play- 
ing different roles. Playing a range of positions 
encourages them to be able to recast themselves as 
the “other” and to consider life from that viewpoint, 
thereby complicating and enabling us to explore 
multiple dimensions of the topic. Process drama al- 
lows the participants to “try on” other people’s 
shoes, to walk the paths they tread and to see how 
the world looks from their point of view. 

In process drama work, educators have found 
a powerful tool for creative expression and collab- 
orative invention. The development of a fictional 
world, a “dramatic elsewhere,” allows students to 
explore ideas in a safe space of their creation. More- 
over, including the students’ feelings and values 
personalizes knowledge and the creation of knowl- 
edge, creating a potential for growth. Process drama 
allows for an empathetic space in which emotional 
reflection, critical thinking, and physical action 
combine for a potentially transformative encounter. 
As noted drama educator Philip Taylor writes in 


The Drama Classroom, “{Drama} praxis denotes the 
action, reflections and transformation of people as 
they engage with one another. And those involved 
in praxis can anticipate that such action, reflections, 
and transformation should help create a just and 


better world” (6). 

I decided to attempt process drama work as a 
prereading strategy because it had the potential to 
emotionally connect students to the struggles and 
challenges of the protagonists of the literature circle 
books, individuals struggling with their sexuality 
or the sexuality of a loved one. Through the process 
drama, the students work from within a venue that 
is paradoxically both metaphoric and lived. By this 
I mean that the experiences created are those of a 
fictional world, one step removed from the students’ 
reality. Yet, in assuming roles within this fictional 
world, the students still experience genuine emo- 
tional reactions to the dramatic conflicts. The space 
is safer and more controlled than the real world, so 
these feelings may not be as intense; yet there re- 
mains that personalization of emotion. 

The process drama workshop, lasting between 
60 and 90 minutes, depending on the group, con- 
sists of a series of “episodes.” These activities and 
improvisations are discrete opportunities for reflec- 
tion that sequence into a deeper investigation of 
the greater theme of exclusion and marginalization. 
I maintained a reflective journal of my work and 
asked students to journal as well. Additionally, I 
conducted semistructured interviews with partici- 
pants in all three workshops. All names used in this 
article are pseudonyms. 


Episode One: The Warm-up 


In many theater classrooms, the daily routine be- 
gins with a warm-up—some sort of activity to get 
the body and voice moving and ready for the day’s 
work. I began the process drama with a similar sort 
of activity, but one that tied in thematically to the 
work we were about to do. It is important to note 
that at no time did J tell the students, “We'll be 
doing some acting today.” Words such as acting, 
drama, ot theater can energize some students and 
terrify others. Instead, we begin with a “game” 
called Silent Switch. 


Silent Switch: All participants get in a circle with 
one individual in the middle. Without verbal 
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interaction, making eye contact only, individuals 
on the outside of the circle will try to switch places 
with each other. If the person in the middle gets to 
one of the spots before the “switchers,” that person 
gets to stay on the outside and the person who 


didn’t make it becomes the new person in the 
middle. 


Variations of this game date back to medieval 
times, with a popular variation highlighted by 
Viola Spolin called Kitty Wants a Corner (113). As 
an introductory activity, the game serves a dual 
purpose. On one hand, the game signals that this is 
not a typical lesson. Students are on their feet, mov- 
ing about, engaging physical and emotional capaci- 
ties as well as intellectual. More importantly, the 
game provides a thematic link to the rest of the 
drama to follow. After playing for a few moments, 
the facilitator asks what feelings arose during the 
game, especially for those who were “trapped” in 
the middle. Karen, one of the preservice teachers 
who participated in the university workshop of the 
process drama, noted that the game “brought back 
all those awful feelings of high school, being out- 
side the crowd and just not being able to get the 
game going on around me.” Kimberly, a ninth- 
grade student in the Brooklyn workshop, echoed 
the sentiment, saying, “It felt a lot like the lunch- 
room does sometimes.” This allowed an easy entry 
point to the dramatic work to follow. 


Episode Two: Person Nobody 
and Hot-Seating 


At this point, the drama work centers around cre- 
ating what O’Neill calls the “dramatic elsewhere” 
(“Alienation” 141). This is the fictional setting 
within which the dramatic work takes place. This 
is perhaps the most critical stage of the process- 
building belief in the dramatic world. This world 
must be a creation of the entire group, in which all 
are invested. O’Neill further notes that the teacher 
must genuinely respect the students’ contribu- 
tions, even if they go against the teacher's internal 
logic of the scene or are based on a limited knowl- 
edge (Drama 57). To create this world, I rely on 
two activities. 

Person Nobody: Place a chair in the middle of 


the circle. The facilitator introduces the theme of 
the outcast from the prior activity. The facilitator 
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then explains that the class will be creating a fic- 
tional outcast at a fictional high school. At that 
point, all individuals help to create the backstory 
and personality of the person. The facilitator asks 
specific guiding questions to add to the input of 
the participants, but the bulk of the information 
comes from the ensemble. 


Hot-Seating: The teacher then sits in the chair 
and takes on the character the class has created. 
Individuals on the outside of the circle then ask 
questions, which the facilitator then answers in 
character. If the question of sexuality does not arise 
in the Person Nobody exercise, the facilitator 
introduces that aspect of the character here. 


The teacher working in role is an effective 
way to maintain the dramatic distance while still 
allowing a critical investigation of the theme. Here, 
the role does not differ much from the teacher’s 
usual role in the classroom: 
facilitating discussion, act- 
ing as moderator. O'Neill 
cites teacher-in-role as ben- 
eficial in that the teacher 
can “model appropriate be- 
haviour and language, sup- 
port the students’ efforts, 
and challenge the students’ familiar responses” 
(O'Neill and Manley 92-93). O'Neill also notes 
that when a teacher enters a role, the power dynam- 
ics of the classroom change (“Transforming” 96). 
Students may confront or oppose the character in a 
way that they will not do so with the teacher. 

In one of the high school workshops, the stu- 
dents created a young man, “Tom,” who was strug- 
gling with his homosexuality. “Tom” was not a 
stellar student, not an athlete—he was just an ordi- 
nary guy who played video games and swam. Ordi- 
nary, that is, until rumors about his staring at one 
of his male classmates started swirling at the fic- 
tional Jefferson High School. The group went on to 
create “Tom’s” family, friends, and history. 

In the rural Pennsylvania workshop, I had to 
introduce the issue of sexuality from within the 
hot-seating activity. This time, the class had cre- 
ated “Jerry,” an eleventh-grade student who just 
transferred to a new high school. While I was in 
role answering questions, one of the students asked, 
“Do you have a girlfriend?” “No,” I answered, 
somewhat shyly. Another student followed quickly 


a powerful tool for 


In process drama work, 
educators have found 


creative expression and 
collaborative invention. 
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with “Do you have a boyfriend?” This question was 
met with chuckling from a number of the students. 
After a long pause, I quietly answered, “Yes.” Laura, 
the girl who asked the question, later reflected on 
this experience by saying, “Suddenly we weren’t 
just ourselves making things up like some stupid 
acting exercise. Something changed and we were 
talking to this kid. . . even though it was just our 
teacher.” Though she admits her initial question 
was intended as a “joke,” she had instead moved to- 
ward entering the drama world. 

This dramatic world offers a situation one 
step from actual reality, in which the participants 
can act and feel what they wish without fear of re- 
percussions or judgment. In the safety of roles, par- 
ticipants can become critical, antagonistic, even 
evil if they wish. To facilitate that transition into 
the drama world, Pamela Bowell and Brian S. Heap 
espouse the need for a personal emotional connec- 
tion to the material being presented. They write, 
“Learners who have a sense of ownership about their 
learning have a greater commitment to it” (8). This 
sense of ownership is magnified by the level of en- 
gagement created by emotional connection. Joshua, 
one of the preservice teachers, 
states it another way: “It was 
sort of like filling up the bowl 
with who this person was. 
Then, it was like drawing us 
closer to the bowl rather than 
Without fear’of seeing it from afar. Instead of 
. drawing the bowl and listing 
FEPETCUSSIONS OF | what was in it, we got pulled 
to it and wanted to be a part of 
it.” One cannot underestimate 
the importance of this “belief-building” stage of 
the drama. It is here that the facilitator can move 
past stereotypes, asking questions and providing 
in-role answers that break down preconceptions. 


judgment. 





Episode Three: Tableaux 
and Thought-Tracking 


Now that the group has created a character, they 
must create the context in deeper detail. To this 
point, the students have not yet assumed roles; they 
have not yet fully entered the dramatic elsewhere as 
someone other than themselves. These next activi- 
ties allow for the creation of character in a low- 
focus, nonthreatening group activity. The students 


need merely create an image and one line of dia- 
logue each. 


Tableaux/“Museum Walk”: Participants split 
into groups of three or four to form still images/ 
snapshots/tableaux of moments of difficulty or 
challenge in the protagonist’s life. Each group pro- 
vides a caption for the image as well. Each group 
in turn then displays their image and the others 
walk about discussing what they see. The facilita- 
tor highlights various aspects. 


Thought-Tracking: Groups return to their still 
images. As the facilitator taps each person on the 
shoulder, they must verbalize what thought is going 
through their character’s mind at that moment in 
that image. Facilitator may repeat thoughts or jux- 
tapose thoughts for dramatic effect. 


One image, created by the Pennsylvania high 
school students, lingers with me. In this tableau, 
the group of five created an image in which the pro- 
tagonist, “Jerry,” was being harassed by a group of 
other students in the hallway. The image, though 
unfortunately easily recognizable from the real- 
world experiences of the students, when examined 
closely yielded a richer understanding of the social 
dynamic. The group captured a moment just before 
potential violence, with “Jerry” being shoved. An- 
other student, playing a teacher or administrator, 
had chosen a physical posture in which her back 
was to the action, but her head turned just slightly 
enough that it was clear that she could hear the 
confrontation. “Sometimes even the teachers have 
problems with the gay kids,” William said as we 
reflected on this image. When asked what he meant, 
the tenth-grade student from New York stated that 
the level of prejudice against LGBT youth is more 
prevalent and even more socially acceptable than 
racial or gender bias. “It seems like it’s one area 
where adults can be just as bad as us kids.” 

Tableaux and image work are popular and ver- 
satile drama techniques that have multiple applica- 
tions in the classroom. As often as these activities are 
used, students and teachers alike may tend toward 
more superficial explorations. It is up to the facilita- 
tor to carefully investigate the small details of each 
image. Each physical detail can be called to task. In 
process work, the facilitator may work effectively 
with such details to promote more critical investiga- 
tion. In one class, during the tableau creation, stu- 
dents portrayed moments of a group taunting the 
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outcast figure. I focused in on the hand position and 
direction of gaze of one of the taunters. It was slightly 
less threatening than the others in the image and she 
was looking slightly at the “leader” rather than the 
victim. The resulting investigation of those details 
led to a group revelation about the nature of social 
pressures in high school settings. Kelly noted, 
“Sometimes we go along with saying something even 
when we're not comfortable with it, or else some- 
body might accuse us of being gay as well.” The de- 
tail provided a moment of reflection and eventual 
transformation. Attention to such details permits 
more of a class construction of meaning rather than a 
trying to guess what the right answer is or attempt- 
ing to divine the group’s intention. 


Episode Four: Dark Whispers 


This is the most emotionally charged, and perhaps 
most controversial, of the episodes in the process 
drama. Once the classroom community has created 
a mutual belief in the characters, they must truly 
connect to the characters in an emotional as well as 
intellectual way. This exercise requires sensitive 
handling, clear directions and guidelines, and a safe 
space for all students. 


Dark Whispers: Individuals who took the role of 
the protagonist in the tableaux are asked to sit 
together in the center of the room with eyes closed 
and just react to what they hear, without speaking. 
(Note: It is critical to explain that the exercise may 
raise some strong feelings and that anyone wish- 
ing to step out may do so.) The other students in 
the class become the negative voices that have 
pressured, taunted, or isolated the protagonist. 
These could be one-time voices or repeated say- 
ings. These participants then circle the group in 
the center, whispering or shouting these lines. 
After a few moments, the whisperers are asked to 
focus on one of the participants and talk only to 
that character. This builds to a crescendo, then 
stops. The facilitator then leads a discussion to 
debrief the feelings of both those in the center and 
those on the outside. 


This is the episode highlighted at the begin- 
ning of this article, and is one that has led to many 
discussions and debates with fellow educators and 
preservice teachers who have participated in varia- 
tions of this workshop about the potential risk of 
drama work in the classroom. Invariably, the activ- 
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ity evokes a passionate response. This is the intent. 
Process drama work is inherently risky. It is un- 
scripted and charged. But it is also a metaphoric 
and fictional creation that permits a layer of safety. 
Paula Ressler echoes this, saying, “One of drama’s 
greatest assets is that it provokes the expression of a 
range of emotions in a relatively safe environment. 
It makes people laugh and cry, feel and think” (15). 
This holistic experience, which engages thought, 
feeling, and physicality, can enable a truly satisfy- 
ing educational experience and one that connects 
the students with the LGBT characters of their up- 
coming readings. The added quality of the emo- 
tional engagement draws the students into a 
sympathetic understanding of the experiences of 
the characters involved in that dilemma, as high- 
lighted by Kelly’s experience noted at the begin- 
ning of this article. Laura verifies this as she explains 
that she was put off by the subject, but then came 
to experience more and more connection and un- 
derstanding of the factors that can affect the indi- 
vidual. “I found myself no longer wanting to hate 
or distrust them, just to understand them.” 

It was also critical to debrief the experience of 
those providing the harsh voices, the power of the 
“mob mentality” to make saying hurtful things eas- 
ier. The facilitator must problematize all aspects of 
the experience to gain the richest possible under- 
standing. When investigating the treatment of 
LGBT youth in the high school setting, and to un- 
derstand the literature and to empathize with the 
characters, it becomes necessary to investigate the 
nature of the isolation and oppression of these youth. 
The experience of giving in to social pressure, as 
Kelly’s comment indicates, often becomes fully real- 
ized in this activity. Participants who are initially 
uncomfortable and hesitate to say these harsh words, 
once they become part of a larger group doing the 
same, usually become increasingly bold and aggres- 
sive as the activity goes on. Karen said of the univer- 
sity workshop, “It wasn’t until we talked about the 
activity that I even realized what I had been doing. I 
got caught up in the energy of it.” 


Episode Five: Forum Theater 


This next episode deepens the emotional connec- 
tions to the characters but also provides a more in- 
tellectualized experience. Utilizing the forum 
theater techniques pioneered by Brazilian artist and 
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activist Augusto Boal, the teacher can provide situ- 
ations that require the students to problem-solve 
while still engaging with the emotional position of 
the socially marginalized character. 


Forum Confrontations: The class chooses one of 
the previous tableaux to re-create in action, one 
that they believe shows a clear sense of oppression 
against the protagonist; for example, a confronta- 
tion with parents or with taunters as explored 
above. The facilitator asks for a volunteer to take 
on the role of the protagonist. This time, the 
group acts out the scene in a short improvisation. 
After seeing the scene once, the facilitator then 
asks the group to replay the scene. At any time 
participants outside the main scene may yell 
“Stop!” to offer advice to the protagonist or even 
take over the role to try their alternate approach 
to the situation. 


In Boal’s work, the focus is on exploring po- 
tential solutions to a problem of injustice or op- 
pression. There is no impetus to seek out the “one 
true answer,” but instead to 
allow the participants to ex- 
plore the conflict in a ‘safe 
space, creating a sort of re- 
hearsal for reality. This activ- 
adapts Forum 
Theater to a form more man- 
ageable for the classroom 
teacher. The goal, as Ressler 
states, is to “explore difficult 
social issues creatively and col- 
lectively” (79). As Ressler also 
notes, the initial solutions that 
students express may be su- 
perficial. Yet, as more attempts are made, the work 
invariably deepens and opens to genuine critical in- 
vestigation and discussion. In the university work- 
shop, the preservice teachers worked with a scene in 
which the protagonist was meeting with a school 
counselor after an outburst in class. The preservice 
teachers took turns stepping into the role of the 
counselor who is trying to make contact with the 
sullen and detached protagonist. Joshua, who had 
stepped in as the counselor, explains: 


stimulating and 


ity loosely 


can create a truly 
transformative 





{I}t’s easy for me sometimes to fall into my own 
perspective and just be fine with it, just go “Yeah 
this is what I see.” But then, hearing the others, it 
opens me up to go, “Well, wait, there are things 


other people see that are valid and valuable. There 
was that “A-ha!” of taking what was there in front 
of me, taking what had come before, taking what I 
know of this kind of session. I guess the context of 
it, there’s not a right or wrong, but it’s the surprise 
of the “other right.” 


This investigation of the “other right” opens 
students to the possibilities for change in their own 
views and reactions to LGBT youth, as well as open- 
ing a greater understanding and sympathy toward 
the protagonists of the literature they will be read- 
ing next. 


Episode Six: The Town Hall 


Yet, individual understanding and empathy is not 
enough. Students must also investigate the larger 
social structures at work in the experiences of LGBT 
youth. This last episode creates a fictional venue for 
this exploration, examining the issue at a school 
community level. 


Town Hall: The facilitator takes on the role of the 
principal of the school. Participants choose roles as 
teachers, students, and parents. The principal 
informs the community that threats and homopho- 
bic graffiti have been brought to the attention of 
the administration. The town hall meeting has 
been called to discuss what the school’s response 
will be to the incidents in question. The facilitator 
leads the discussion within the principal role. 


Most important in this episode is the critical 
investigation of context and social implications of 
the marginalization of the LGBT youth commu- 
nity. From within the drama, the teacher may take 
on any number of stances to question and problem- 
atize the students’ solutions, encouraging deep 
thought and reflection. In each of the workshops 
studied, the participants discussed the role of teach- 
ers and students in developing Gay-Straight Alli- 
ance organizations in the schools. Each group 
embraced the necessity of a safe space where non- 
judgmental support and open discussion can pro- 
vide all students with a venue to candidly explore 
the issues affecting all youth. In a particularly ex- 
citing development, in the Pennsylvania workshop, 
one of the students even suggested requiring the 
English classes to read books that involve LGBT 
youth—the very books the students would be read- 
ing in literature circles the next day. 
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Process drama is an invaluable tool for the 
teacher's arsenal, especially when serving as a pre- 
reading strategy for difficult texts. This particular 
drama engages the class on a multitude of levels, al- 
lowing students to investigate, from multiple per- 
spectives, the issues of sexuality and gender identity 
they will encounter in the books they will read. It 
engages the students on an emotional level, a level 
not often focused on in the traditional English class- 
room. In stepping into the metaphoric shoes of 
LGBT youth, the students gain a level of sympathy 
and empathy, which can encourage deeper and more 
meaningful investigations of the young adult litera- 
ture. The result of the dramatic activity is an intel- 
lectually stimulating and emotionally satisfying 
experience that, when coupled with moving young 
adult literature, can create a truly transformative 
educational experience. The drama helps break down 
the students’ hesitancy to approach LGBT charac- 
ters in literature, permitting the students to fully 
step into the world of the texts after having experi- 
enced the same themes in a dramatic world of their 
creation. They have made choices, seen the conse- 
quences of their actions and words, and hopefully 
discovered their values along the way. @ 
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After working through their process drama in a theater setting, have students publish their story using resources 


included in “Audio Broadcasts and Podcasts: Oral Storytelling and Dramatization." Modify the lesson so that stu- 
dents’ podcasts are based on their process drama, and use the scripting and podcast materials to support students 
as they publish their stories. http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=901 








Call for Proposals for the CEL Conference 


Whether you're a veteran or novice educator, you have experiences to share to help us become better leaders 
in our diverse society. We invite you to submit a proposal to tell your story, share your strategy, demonstrate 
your lessons, or report your research. Our interactive workshops are designed to give our conference attendees 
insight into ways they can better serve the communities in which we live and work. For more information, 


go to http://www.ncte.org/cel/announcements/proposals. 
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Echoes of Silence: 
Empathy and Making 
Connections through 


Writing Process 


Inspired by the National 
Day of Silence, a secondary 
teacher describes an 
assignment that asks 
students to write in the 
voices of those embroiled 


in the tragic death of a gay 





young man. 





I decided it is better to scream .. . 


Silence is the real crime against humanity. 


n the late 1970s, I came to know 
members of The Living Theater, a 
somewhat anarchic company of ac- 
tors under the leadership of Julian 
Beck and Judith Malina. Those who were members 
as far back as 1971 told stories of their imprison- 
ment for subversion in Brazil. They had been for- 
bidden to perform their rehearsed production. In 
civil disobedience to the military government’s 
censorship, they took to the streets and performed 
the piece in silence, and were summarily arrested. 
Expressions of outrage by artistic and intellectual 
communities throughout Europe and the United 
States succeeded in gaining the theater company’s 
liberation from jail and its unceremonious expul- 
sion from the country. 
Such are the echoes of silence. 


Day of Silence 


On April 25, 2008, students on college and public 
school campuses collectively committed to a vow of 
silence commemorating an event known as the Na- 
tional Day of Silence. This student-generated, na- 
tionwide action theatrically “speaks out” in 
solidarity with lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgen- 
der (LGBT) people who for one reason or another 
fear they cannot, or simply do not, speak out for 
themselves (http://www.dayofsilence.org). 


—Nadezhda Mandelstam, Hope against Hope 


Following its inception in 1996, the Day of 
Silence garnered worldwide interest. Each year, this 
public display of unity by students is joined by in- 
creasing numbers of schools, and it has become a 
day observed by tens of thousands of students on 
hundreds of campuses. Its purpose is to raise aware- 
ness and bring an end to the name-calling, harass- 
ment, and bullying suffered by LGBT youth, their 
friends, and their families. There is also growing 
support among student-generated organizations 
generally known as Gay-Straight Alliances for a 
Night of Noise, an event intended to enhance Day 
of Silence activities. 

Christian reactionaries have established a 
“Day of Truth” “to counter the promotion of the 
homosexual agenda and express an Opposing view- 
point from a Christian perspective” (http://www. 
dayoftruth.org). They would have you believe that 
the Day of Silence is anti-Christian and an attempt 
to recruit vulnerable children to a “gay lifestyle.” In 
my opinion, no suggestion could be more offensive 
or further from the truth. The Day of Silence emu- 
lates the example of Judeo-Christian prophets who 
purportedly stood up against the greatest of odds 
and spoke out on behalf of the most desperately op- 
pressed people. 

In 2001, the Day of Silence came under the 
official organizational sponsorship of the Gay, Les- 
bian and Straight Education Network (GLSEN). 
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GLSEN is a national education organization com- 
mitted to securing school safety for all students, re- 
gardless of sexual orientation, gender identity, or 
gender expression (http://www.glsen.org). A Na- 
tional School Climate Survey that GLSEN con- 
ducted in 2005 found that four out of five students 
are either victimized by or witness to acts of verbal, 
sexual, or physical homophobic harassment. Verbal 
attacks range from the offhand remark “that’s so 
gay’ —meaning stupid, ridiculous, untouchable, or 
some variation thereof—to the use of epithets in di- 
rect face-to-face baiting and badgering. More than 
30% of students surveyed by GLSEN admitted to 
avoiding school out of concern for their personal 
safety (http://www.dayofsilence.org). 


In Our School 


I teach tenth and eleventh grades at King/Drew 
Magnet High School of Medicine and Science in 
South Los Angeles. Our constituency is roughly 
three-quarters African American and one-quarter 
Latino/Latina. We are a magnet school without a 
traditional sports program, and we have a female- 
to-male ratio of three-to-one. Our students, to a 
large extent, come from conservative and religious- 
based households. 

Since 2004, our school has participated in and 
observed the Day of Silence. It began when two ju- 
niors approached me to say that they wanted to 
found a Gay-Straight Alliance (GSA) and requested 
that I help by agreeing to be the faculty adviser. 
That first year, our GSA sponsored two major 
events, No-Name-Calling Week (http://www.no 
namecallingweek.org) and Day of Silence. 

As a responsible and socially conscious educa- 
tor, I recognize the value of linking classroom in- 
struction with the relevancy and immediacy of 
current events and political action. Students are en- 
ergized and enthusiastic to imagine that they are 
not alone and that what they do matters. As an 
openly gay educator, I feel a responsibility to the 
community at large and the LGBT community, 
specifically, to acknowledge and include gay, les- 
bian, bisexual, and transgender students, as well as 
students with LGBT family and friends, while exe- 
cuting my duties. 

How this consciousness and sense of responsi- 
bility manifest themselves in the classroom must 
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go beyond mere acceptance. Throughout the school 
year I deliberately and with some frequency ac- 
knowledge, celebrate, and include gay authors and 
their work, gay history, and what I perceive to be 
the interests of LGBT students and their allies. Just 
as I am sensitive and alert to racial and cultural di- 
versity, I am respectful of all diversity. 


The Assignment 


The 2008 Day of Silence was dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Lawrence King, a 15-year-old in Oxnard, 
California, who announced his homosexuality in an 
extremely public manner. He told all his friends 
that he was gay. Some days, on his arrival at school, 
he stepped off the school bus sporting his favorite 
high-heeled boots. He ap- 
peared fearlessly adorned in 
mascara, lipstick, and ac- 
cessories. His flamboyance 
was glaringly visible and 


More than 30% of 


GLSEN admitted to 


earned him _ considerable 
negative attention. As a re- 
sult, he suffered the taunts 
and verbal attacks of class- 
mates until a 14-year-old 


safety. 


boy in computer class, using a handgun, murdered 
Lawrence in the presence of other children and their 
teacher (Cathcart). 

Since California State content standards re- 
quire students to demonstrate knowledge of the 
basic elements of discourse, I provided an opportu- 
nity for students to flex their rhetorical muscles for 
the Day of Silence, choosing to execute a variation 
of an activity I had previously devised and carried 
out in my classes. I handed them a mostly objective 
reporting of the Oxnard tragedy and invited them 
to address the issue while role-playing. For those 
students who found the subject unfamiliar or dis- 
comforting, this approach lifted from their shoul- 
ders the onus of having to directly reveal their 
thinking and feelings. I offered them a guise be- 
hind which to hide, if that would be of any 
assistance. 

The article I shared with my classes, “Boy’s 
Killing, Labeled a Hate Crime, Stuns Town,” by 
Rebecca Cathcart, includes the voices of some 20 
people involved in or peripherally connected to the 
profoundly sad events that occurred in that com- 


students surveyed by 


avoiding school out of 


concern for their personal 
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On this day, | instructed 
students to experience 
writing in a voice and for 
a purpose that may be 
other than their own. 
(Occasionally | challenge 
students to do that, 


Echoes of Silence: Empathy and Making Connections through Writing Process 


munity. Included among those voices are school of- 
ficials, students (some being friends of the victim 
and/or of the alleged perpetrator), parents, a spokes- 
person for the Oxnard Police Department, the Ven- 
tura County medical examiner, various religious 
and gay community leaders and activists, an out- 
side expert, the district attorney, and the attorney 
for the boy charged with the crime. 

In our class we have learned to identify in the 
writing we read, as well as in our own writing, the 
Purpose, Audience, Persona, 
and Argument (PAPA) of the 
piece. On this day, I instructed 
students to experience writing 
in a voice and for a purpose 
that may be other than their 
own. (Occasionally I challenge 
students to do that, and even 
to cross gender lines.) I en- 
couraged them to use the en- 
tire period to engage in a 
writing process: to brainstorm, 
organize (cluster), plan (priori- 
tize), draft, revise, proofread, and edit their re- 


and even to cross 
gender lines.) 





sponses to this challenge. 

The assignment read as follows: “The follow- 
ing writing prompt commemorates the Day of Si- 
lence, a national youth action designed to raise 
awareness to the specific challenges faced by gay, 
lesbian, bisexual, and transgender people. . . . Read 
the accompanying article and write a letter, article, 
sermon, proposal, or request as any one of the fol- 
lowing players in the events described.” I supplied 
a list of the names of all those interviewed for the 
article and their relationship to the events. Students 
were instructed to select from the list exactly who 
their audience was to be. The list included a few 
people not interviewed for the article whose in- 
volvement is implied, such as the parents of Law- 
rence and the boy alleged to have killed him. 

All this I did in silence in every class, the 
classes with the reluctant readers and writers as well 
as the one filled with Advanced Placement scholars. 
On the board were my reasons for not speaking on 
that day. I prepared in advance a handout with all 
the instructions. Those students who were observ- 
ing the day were silent; others were not. When a 
question or concern arose, all communication from 
me was done in pen. 


In their responses to the assignment, some 
students expressed outrage in the persona they 
chose; they declared their gay pride, their refusal to 
be intimidated or cowed. Some saw parallels be- 
tween the struggles of gay people and those of other 
minority peoples; they suggested that gay people 
don’t choose to be gay any more than people choose 
their race, ethnicity, or nation of origin. More than 
one student invoked the words of Martin Luther 
King Jr., longing for the day when people would be 
judged for the content of their character and not 
their sexual orientation. 

Some students forgot or ignored some of the 
finer points of their instructions and responded in 
their own voices. I imagine that their reactions to the 
article—and some were hearing of this incident for 
the first time—were personal. What they experienced 
was immediate and visceral. They identified with cir- 
cumstances surrounding these events and took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to reflect and respond. 

Many students chose to climb into the heads 
of the lead characters in this drama, much as they 
had learned to do in “open mind” exercises in our 
class and in former English classes. 

Also, there were students who projected ideas 
of their pending adulthood and likely parenthood 
onto the players in this affair. They asked hard-hit- 
ting, probing questions of Lawrence’s parents and 
lambasted the mother and father of the alleged 
killer for their presumed attitudes about gays and 
guns. In doing so, they examined what kind of par- 
ents they intend to be. 

Students made connections and recognized 
themselves in the community of the world. They 
used their imaginations to express their concerns 
and internal conflicts and to hypothetically take on 
the concerns and conflicts of others quite different 
from themselves. Most importantly, many students 
exercised their ability to empathize. If in some in- 
stances students were less than empathetic, they at 
least struggled with their consciences. 

When responding to their papers for this 
assignment, I merely acknowledged and thanked 
students for their compassion and their honesty. 
I especially thanked them for being frank when 
they expressed misgivings or discomfort. As a rule, 
I do my best never to argue with students, but pro- 
vide them instead with alternative perspectives to 
consider. 
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The Original Assignment 


While the assignment discussed above, designed in 
the shadow of real and recent events, invited the 
students to role-play, the original version of this 
Day of Silence activity invites students to consider 
a fictional literary text and extrapolate from that 
the feelings and experience of voicelessness into a 
contemporary landscape. My original concept was 
to present students with an excerpt from Dalton 
Trumbo’s Johnny Got His Gun. In this antiwar, first- 
person narrative, the protagonist, a World War I 
casualty, finds himself in a hospital limbless and 
with half his face lost to an explosive device. In the 
excerpt I provide, his desire to communicate be- 
comes paramount. Knowing Morse Code, he at- 
tempts to tap out “S.O.S.” on his pillow with his 
head. The attending nurse, believing he is convuls- 
ing or merely agitated, presses his head down to 
calm and subdue him (Trumbo 162-64). 

I invite students to compare and contrast the 
plight of Trumbo’s protagonist to people in our cul- 
ture or society who for one reason or another are 
disempowered. I offer an extensive list that includes 
many minority groups, from undocumented resi- 
dents and workers to the physically and mentally 
challenged, the underage and underrepresented, 
and LGBT people. Students have a choice and can 
elect to work within their comfort zone. I request 
that students not only accurately represent their 
subject population’s challenges and concerns but 
that they also attempt to offer some solution or res- 
olution. I also offer students the option of using the 
Trumbo passage as a model for writing a creative 
piece reflecting the concerns and voice of another 
otherwise voiceless character from the same list. 


Joel M. Freedman 


The students’ responses have been intriguing. 
In a story he wrote of a Native American high school 
student in a school with only a smattering of Native 
American students, one student wrote of the horror 
his character suffered watching the antics of an “In- 
dian” mascot at a school basketball game. Another 
student created a fiction about a child with special 
needs who is ridiculed, taunted, and laughed at. 

Others elected to go the personal route in nar- 
ratives that recalled the pain and challenges of a 
friend who struggled to come out or a gay uncle 
who suffered the indignation of losing work due to 
his HIV-positive status in addition to sustaining 
the emotional hits of a less-than-comforting, less- 
than-caring family. These students had unique and 
perhaps troubling experiences. They were being 
validated and invited to “speak” out (silently) in a 
manner that, I’m afraid, is all too rare. 

Most of the students who have completed ei- 
ther of the two versions of my Day of Silence as- 
signments accepted the challenge with dignity and 
maturity. In doing so they honored all people who 
are invisible to—and silenced by—the rest of the 
world, giving voice (silently) to the voiceless. @ 
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Introduce the ways that people can all see the same event differently with a fictional text before moving to the 
nonfiction discussion of Cathcart's article on the Oxnard tragedy. “Exploring Free Speech and Persuasion with 
Nothing But the Truth" focuses on a significantly different situation, but the ways that many voices blend in dis- 
cussion of the events prepares students for their exploration of the voices in the Cathcart article. http://www.read 


writethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=394 
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Bruce Parker and Jacqueline Bach 


Gender Variant and 
Transgender Issues in a 
Professional Development 


Book Group 


A college teacher and 
curriculum development 
director who collaboratively 
lead a professional 
development book group 
share advice for creating 
groups focused on LGBTQ 


novels. 








he idea for a professional develop- 

ment book group emerged from our 

ongoing conversations with col- 

leagues about how teachers can gain 
the understanding necessary not only to foster and 
support gender variant and transgender students,’ 
but also incorporate these experiences into their 
curriculum in a meaningful way. Parker, director of 
curriculum development for TransYouth Family 
Allies,” has always been interested in gender variant 
and transgender issues in schools. Bach is a teacher 
educator who works with English teachers and 
studies contemporary representations of gender 
variant and transgender youth in various forms of 
media, including young adult literature. We both 
share a goal of promoting increased understanding 
among teachers and creating curricular tools for 
teachers to employ when addressing these issues 
with their students. This article describes a book 
group that piloted a professional development 
model for English language arts teachers in which 
young adult life-based literary narratives with 
transgender characters were discussed in an infor- 
mal setting. 

We are not offering this model as a replace- 
ment for essential policy initiatives that address the 
real safety’ and logistical concerns of gender variant 
and transgender students and their families. Those 
initiatives include a comprehensive antibullying 
policy, a name change and pronoun usage policy, 
and a plan to facilitate safe bathroom access (Brill 
and Pepper). Acts such as NCTE’s recent passage of 
the “Resolution on Strengthening Teacher Knowl- 
edge of Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and Transgender 
(LGBT) Issues” are also important ways to begin 
this conversation. We hope our model and others 
like it will complement those initiatives by pro- 


moting increased understanding among English 
educators. 

Although not exhaustive, significant research 
and writing is available that addresses LGBTQ is- 
sues in middle school and high school as well as 
university contexts. However, gender variant and 
transgender issues are often either subsumed by 
analyses that privilege sexual orientation or are ne- 
glected by researchers because of the complex rela- 
tionship that gender identity and expression has 
with sexual orientation. Understanding that gender 
variant and transgender individuals are not neces- 
sarily gay requires a certain amount of unlearning. 
For example, someone might characterize a trans- 
gender youth who is “transitioning” (a social and/or 
medical process of aligning one’s gender identity 
and expression with one’s understanding of self)‘ as 
“coming out” when in actuality they are very differ- 
ent processes. Our group model, while applicable 
to issues of sexual orientation, focuses on gender 
identity and expression. We believe this focus is 
necessary to foreground issues of gender identity 
and expression in educational conversations. 

We chose to use a book-group approach be- 
cause it has been shown to provide a venue for intro- 
ducing unfamiliar texts that would be integrated 
into the curriculum, while creating a comfortable 
space for teachers to share their thoughts, ask ques- 
tions, and discuss important issues through respond- 
ing to a text (Dunne and Goode). We hoped that 
this intimate setting would allow for meaningful 
conversation and honest dialogue that would enrich 
the participants’ understanding of gender variant 
and transgender issues. It would also provide a safe 
venue to try out specific texts we might recommend 
to other educators. Stephen Russell advocates this 
approach to professional development as a way to 
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“train school personnel {and} give them access to in- 
formation and resources” that might lead them into 
“supporting student clubs and including LGBT is- 
sues in the curriculum” (2). Reading literature about 
gender variant and transgender youth is one way of 
reaching educators who might not have access or ev- 
eryday experiences with certain situations and may 
assist teachers in “seeing themselves as agents of so- 
cial and educational change” (3). 

Keeping in mind Jill Hermann-Wilmarth’s 
advice that literature is the key to these conversa- 
tions, and hoping the participating teachers might 
read these texts with their students, we chose to use 
young adult life-based literary narratives (LBLNs; 
Hermann-Wilmarth 347). These refer to literature 
that deals with characters’ day-to-day experiences. 
They are designed “to engage students in the expe- 
rience of the lives of ‘others’. . . and to foster criti- 
cal self-examination of who we are and how we live 
and relate to others” (Phillion and He 6). Pulling 
from the work of Maxine Greene and Martha Nuss- 
baum, Joan Phillion and Ming Fang He credit 
LBLNs with providing ways to help students relate 
to those who may be different from them. 

We acknowledge that there are limitations to 
the model that we are proposing. Creating spaces 
for educators to engage with texts that are meant to 
represent complex identities, without having an 
expert or access to other perspectives on these expe- 
riences, can reify negative stereotypes and assump- 
tions. Further, LBLNs encourage readers to imagine 
themselves in the roles of people whose situations 
may be drastically unlike their own. We agree with 
scholars who point out limitations of this empathy- 
focused approach (Eppert, Ethridge, and Bach). As 
Phillion and He note, even when empathy does de- 
velop, it might be the kind that reinforces stereo- 
types. Furthermore, they argue that if an experience 
is too far removed from the readers’ experiences, 
there may be no point of entry into the text (8). Fi- 
nally, we acknowledge that professional develop- 
ment might not initiate immediate change in 
practice, nor should it necessarily. However, as 
Katherine Mason offers, a book group may facilitate 
an important first step, “simply reading the texts 
ourselves” (60). The next step would be to discuss 
them critically. Although we did not encounter 
such limitations, we include these cautionary notes 
for those who are contemplating facilitating such a 
book group. 
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Identifying Participants 


We began by contacting around 20 English lan- 
guage arts teachers we have worked with in our sur- 
rounding community. We asked them to complete 
a questionnaire and then indicate whether or not 
they were interested in our proposed book group. 
The participants who self-selected into the book 
gtoup were two secondary English teachers, a sec- 
ondary Social Studies teacher, and a literacy coach. 
Their length of service in the classroom ranged 


from just beginning to finishing up eight years. 
They all teach high school students: two at a pri- 
vate school, one at an autonomous school, and one 
at a public school. The participants are female and 
represent various racial and ethnic backgrounds. 

In spite of their diverse experiences, our par- 
ticipants’ responses to the questionnaire were quite 
similar: None of them has had professional develop- 
ment in lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, and/or 


queer issues; all of them have had experiences re- 
lated to these issues in their teaching. In response 
to the question, “In what ways have you noticed 


students or colleagues re- 
sponding to gender inap- 
propriate behavior or 
appearance?” participants 
either wrote that the sub- 
ject is ignored totally by 
students, colleagues, and 
administrators or is the 
subject of jokes and consid- 
ered a novelty. When asked 


Understanding that 
gender variant and 
transgender individuals 
are not necessarily gay 
requires a certain amount 
of unlearning. 


about the NCTE “Resolution on Strengthening 
Teacher Knowledge of Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and 
Transgender (LGBT) Issues,” participants expressed 
enthusiasm as well as concern about the scholarship 
and resources that might result. As one participant 
wrote, “What sort of ‘guidelines’ are intended? 
Who writes them? Do LGBTQ students have any 


voice in this?” 


Selecting the Texts 


As a designer and facilitator of safety-oriented 
professional development for K-12 teachers who 
express a desire to support gender variant or trans- 
gender students, Parker begins his sessions by pro- 
viding a basic overview of gender identity and 
expression. This information is essential before 
teachers can develop a more complex and nuanced 
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understanding of students’ experiences. Therefore, 
before our first meeting, we mailed our participants 
a packet of resources, including frequently asked 
questions, a glossary of relevant terms, several re- 
cent news articles, and excerpts from the 2005 Gay, 
Lesbian and Straight Education Network’s (GLSEN) 
National School Climate Survey (Kosciw and Diaz). 
We intended these readings to familiarize partici- 
pants with basic information to assist them during 
their readings of the LBLNs that would be pre- 
sented in the following two sessions. 

There is a small but growing body of quality 
young adult literature that deals with gender vari- 
ant and transgender issues. While there are no uni- 
versal criteria to follow when selecting texts for this 
professional development approach, there are some 
considerations that should guide the selection of ap- 
propriate young adult LBLNs and other supporting 
texts. In selecting the LBLNs that would serve as 
the basis for the remaining sessions, we kept in mind 
appropriateness for classroom use, level of sophisti- 
cation, quality of writing, and variety of experiences 
and points of view. Michael Cart and Christine A. 
Jenkins provide guidelines for evaluating texts deal- 
ing with LGBTQ characters that also guided our 
search. They believe this literature should offer well- 
rounded characters, a realistic setting, and a charac- 
ter whose voice is not only authentic but also original 
(166). They contend that these texts should not be 
“the same old story, told in the same old way that 
readers have encountered countless times in the 
past” (166). While there is a body of familiar gay 
and lesbian narratives that offer limited depictions 
of the range of LGBT experiences, there are so few 
gender variant and transgender young adult charac- 
ters, we felt any text we selected would offer new 
insights and a unique perspective. 

Our first text was Ellen Wittlinger’s Parrot- 
fish. In this novel, teenager Grady, who previously 
allowed people to conclude that he was a lesbian 
based on his masculine gender expression, narrates 
his experience explaining to his family, school, and 
friends that he is not a lesbian but a transgender 
male. In our next novel, Julie Ann Peters’s Luna, 
the 14-year-old narrator, Regan, deals with her sis- 
ter’s transition from male to female while they at- 
tend the same high school. The two texts represent 
the experiences of a female-to-male and a male-to- 
female as well as two different points of view on the 


experience of being transgender. One (Parrotfish) is 
told from the perspective of the transgender youth 
and the other (Luna) from the perspective of a close 
sibling who is the only ally of a transgender youth. 
We were interested in how our participants would 
respond to the differences in the texts and the op- 
posing portrayals. 


Exploring Parrotfish and Luna 


Our book group met each Wednesday for three con- 
secutive weeks in a small conference room on our 
campus. Before each meeting, participants were asked 
to read and reflect on that week’s reading and encour- 
aged to write down their impressions of the week’s 
text(s). We acted as facilitators and participant ob- 
servers in each session. In an effort to avoid pointing 
out what we thought was important from the text, 
we began each session by asking participants, “So, 
what did you think about the reading?” We would 
eventually lead into a series of discussion questions 
that we wrote or derived from online discussion 
guides. These questions were distributed to the group 
members at the beginning of each session. They were 
not meant to limit discussion but to provide a way to 
continue the conversation. We ended each session 
with a brief preview of the next reading. 


Session One 


During our first session, to “create a safe environment 
and embrace a culture of trust” (Dunne and Goode 6) 
we all introduced ourselves and then collaboratively 
set ground rules for our discussion. These included 
being respectful of others’ opinions and views; feel- 
ing comfortable to challenge each others’ and one’s 
own assumptions; and referring to the text to ground 
our discussion. We all agreed that these rules were 
open to modification as the group saw fit. 

After discussing several selections in the 
packet, the conversation turned to self-examination, 
an important educational objective when reading 
LBLNs (Phillion and He). Participants engaged in 
this process by sharing individual experiences re- 
lated to the information found in the packet. Four 
of us have had students who came out to us as gay 
or lesbian several years after they left our class- 
rooms. While none of us knew of any students we 
had taught who were transgender, one participant 
shared a prior experience dealing with gender vari- 
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ance. She told a story about her niece who encoun- 
tered family resistance to her masculine gender 
presentation and her eventual coming out as a les- 
bian. Her niece’s experience of lacking familial and 
social support contributed to her decision to drop 
out of high school. When we learned that two of 
our members were aware of transgender students at 
their schools, we all expressed that at some point 
we felt unsure about how to handle these issues 
when they emerged in our classrooms. Finally, par- 
ticipants expressed enthusiasm and appreciation for 
having a space to share their professional and per- 
sonal experiences. 


Session Two 


At our next session, we first asked our participants 
what they thought about the novel Parrotfish. They 
felt Wittlinger’s portrayal of a transitioning teen- 
ager was unrealistic and more optimistic than they 
had expected. This expectation may be due to the 
saturation of strife-filled portrayals of LGBTQ per- 
sons in the media and literature. His process just 
seemed too easy. Furthermore, they did not feel a 
close connection with Grady, a distance they specu- 
lated may have been a result of the quality of writ- 
ing. For them, Parrotfish possessed a tension between 
relaying information about transgender youth and 
telling a captivating story. 

Our participants noted the lack of a backstory 
to Grady. “What was he like when he was younger?” 
they wanted to know. Wittlinger never lets the 
reader see the younger Grady, and the reader is left 
wondering what internal process he went through 
prior to deciding to disclose his identity as a trans- 
gender male. 

As the participants moved through the con- 
versation, however, they revealed that they had con- 
nected with aspects of Grady’s experience, including 
his dealings with menstruation and romance. They 
referenced the scene in which his period arrives un- 
expectedly at school, and this association illustrates 
some of the risks of using LBLNs that feature gen- 
der variant and transgender characters. While fe- 
male readers recognize (and might possibly 
empathize with) the character’s embarrassment and 
fear in this situation, a female reader who compares 
her experiences with Grady’s must also consider his 
unique identity. Failing to do so would reduce un- 
derstanding of gender variant and transgender ex- 
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periences to essentially male or female ones, erasing 
their unique subjectivities and limiting the possi- 
bilities of what readers might take from these nar- 
ratives. Therefore, we offered the perspective that 
Grady may view his period 
as a betrayal of his identity 
as Sar male, 
whereas for girls, menstru- 
ating is part of their iden- 
tity as female adolescents. 

Much of Parrotfish is 
set in a high school, and 
readers witness the harsh treatment Grady receives 
from many of his classmates who bully him inces- 
santly by arranging for humiliating episodes, spill- 
ing milk on him, and not speaking to him. One of 
our participants recalled a transgender teenager at 
her school and noted that this student was basically 
“left alone” by the other students and faculty. This 
observation led another participant to observe that 
“silence is not necessarily acceptance.” 


Four of us have had 
adolescent 


left our classrooms. 


Session Three 


The group's reaction to Luna was quite different. 
They saw the novel as being a more “realistic” por- 
trayal of a transgender teenager’s transition, and 
they connected with Luna’s sister, Regan. Our par- 
ticipants also felt that the decision to transition was 
better explored in this novel on several levels: They 
pointed out that for Luna the decision was a “big 
deal” and that she did try to delay it and struggle 
with it, but at a certain point she “couldn’t go 
back.” Luna’s family also “transitions” with Luna in 
a more uneven way than does Grady’s family. 

Halfway through the novel, there is a scene 
that signals a turning point in Luna’s growing 
need to transition. The scene occurs at the home of 
the family who often hires Regan to babysit. She 
asks Luna to take over for her while she goes out 
on a date, promising to return before the parents. 
Running late, Regan arrives immediately after the 
parents do. She finds the children asleep and their 
parents yelling at Luna, who is wearing the moth- 
ers red negligee. Because this family served as 
Regan’s only connection to what she views as a 
“normal” family, some participants were frustrated 
at what they perceived to be Luna’s irrational be- 
havior and disregard for the impact that her ac- 
tions could have on Regan. 


students who came out 
to us as gay or lesbian 
several years after they 
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This conversation is important for two reasons. 
First, it demonstrates that our participants felt com- 
fortable enough to discuss a complicated scene in 
the hopes of developing a better understanding of a 
character’s behavior. Second, this conversation led to 
an important discussion of what students, whether 
they are gender variant or transgender themselves or 
living with someone who is, need from educators. 
One participant said, “I connected with Regan as a 
sibling and believe this [connection] could be an ‘in’ 
for our students.” We agreed that gender variant 
students, transgender students, and their allies have 
a heightened need for social support. One of the 
ways we offer support is by providing literature that 
might relate to students’ experiences. 


Assessing the Book Group 


Participants agreed that the book group meetings 
offered a space for open dialogue on a subject rarely 
discussed in education. We were pleased with par- 
ticipants’ engagement with these texts; they first 
became familiar with gender variant and transgen- 
der issues and then related these experiences to their 
lives. However, we wished we had time for more 
meetings. As one of our participants explained at 
our last meeting, “Reading-group discussions take 
time to establish a rhythm and I felt a distinct dif- 
ference with the level of comfort discussing trans- 
gender issues from the first day we met.” 

The discussions in our group reinforced for us 
the need not to conflate sexuality with gender iden- 
tity and expression. We need conversations that 
separate gender variant and transgender issues from 
lesbian, gay, and bisexual concerns. However, we 
also need to acknowledge that these issues do over- 
lap in society. For example, harassment, discrimina- 
tion, or violence against gay men or lesbians is often 
related to their perceived gender variance, just as 
transgender people are affected by homophobia. 

We believe that book groups like these would 
be useful for preservice, new, and experienced teach- 
ers. In our experience it was extremely beneficial to 
have both an expert on the gender variant and trans- 
gender content as well as someone with a deep 
background in young adult literature involved in 
the facilitation of our group. Therefore we offer the 
following guidelines and resources to assist in cre- 
ating and facilitating groups such as ours at other 


institutions. We encourage our readers to do so. 

Note that these guidelines also may assist those 
ane 5 

wishing to teach these texts. 


e Don’t make assumptions about sexual orien- 
tation based on a person’s gender identity or 
expression. 


e Always use the character’s preferred pronoun 
and chosen name (a suggestion that may also 
apply to transgender persons). If unsure, use 
the pronoun that fits most closely to his or 
her gender expression. For example, in Luna 
we refer to her consistently using female pro- 
nouns even though she doesn’t transition 
until later in the book. 


e Use “a transgender person” (not “a transgen- 
dered person” or “a transgender”) to refer 
to gender variant or transgender individuals 
(see http://www.glaad.org/media/guide/ 
transfocus.php). The gender variant and 
transgender community has agreed on this 
term to describe their collective identities. 


e Refrain from describing as deceptive gender 
variant and transgender characters’ attempts 
to be perceived as the gender with which 
they identify. For example, in Parrotfish, 
Grady is not deceiving the pharmacy clerk 
who perceives him as male; he is being 
understood as he understands himself. 


e As in all discussions about literature, refer to 
the text to support your ideas and ground 
your questions. 


e Ifa character or situation in the text is 
unclear to participants, don’t make assump- 
tions. Instead consult appropriate resources, 
including those listed below. 


The following texts and organizations provide 
useful resources to assist the book group process: 


© Transparent: Love, Family, and Living the T 
with Transgender Teenagers by Cris Beam (New 
York: Harvest, 2008) 


© The Transgender Child: A Handbook for Fami- 
lies and Professionals by Stephanie A. Brill 


and Rachel Pepper (San Francisco: Cleis, 
2008) 


¢ TransYouth Family Allies (TYFA): http:// 
www.imatyfa.org 


¢ Gay, Lesbian and Straight Education Net- 
work (GLSEN): http://www.glsen.org @) 
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Notes 


1. Gender variant individuals express themselves 
in ways that contradict society's expectations for appropri- 
ate gender appearance and behavior. Transgender individu- 
als possess a gender identity different from their birth- 
assigned sex. 

2. TransYouth Family Allies is a national nonprofit 
organization that works with families of gender variant and 
transgender youth to promote their general well-being. 

3. According to a 2005 National School Climate Sur- 
vey of 1,700 LGBT students, conducted by the Gay, Lesbian 
and Straight Education Network’s (GLSEN), 64.3% of 
respondents “reported feeling unsafe at school because of their 
sexual orientation” and “40.7% of them felt unsafe because of 
how they expressed their gender” (Kosciw and Diaz xiii). 

4. Transition is a contested term in transgender com- 
munities and transgender studies because it is often consid- 
ered to refer only to medical interventions. This creates a 
hierarchy among transgender individuals based on access to 
expensive hormones and surgical procedures. The definition 
we offer is geared toward providing a basic understanding 
of the process. 

5. These suggestions may also be applied to interac- 
tions with gender variant and transgender students. For 
more complete guidelines, visit TransYouth Family Allies 
at http://www.imatyfa.org. 
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INK CONNECTION. 


‘Traci Gardner, RWT 


Extend the underlying metaphor from “Worth Its Weight: Letter Writing with ‘The Things They Carried'” to the nar- 


ratives students read. Ask students to consider the things that the characters in the narratives carry and then write a 
letter in the character's voice that helps readers understand the thing that is carried, why the character takes it along, 
and how its weight affects the character. http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=1061 
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Christopher Breu 


Middlesex Meditations: 
Understanding and 
Teaching Intersex 


Drawing on personal 
experience, Breu provides 
information, rationale, 
and curriculum ideas for 
teaching about issues faced 
by intersex people and 
those with sex development 


disorders. 








knew it as an experience long before 

I knew it had a name. Even now 

that I know it has a name—actually 

a few of them (my condition is 
called hypospadias,’ which is often considered a 
mild form of intersex)—it’s not always clear to me 
how adequate the different names are, nor what the 
relationship is between those names and my em- 
bodied experience.” 

The experience I knew was one of repeated 
returns to a hospital bed (16 in all, from ages 2 to 
37)—a bed in which my body would be punctured 
with tubes, the flesh of my genitals stitched to- 
gether in crazy Frankenstein patterns that would 
be comic if they weren’t written on my flesh. It 
was one of never knowing when the next urinary 
tract stricture would develop and the next surgery 
would be necessary, not knowing when I would 
have to go under again, reviving from the blank- 
ness of anesthesia with my body feeling infinitely 
worse than it did when I entered the hospital. It 
was one of wanting to and finally not believing my 
doctors when they suggested that the next opera- 
tion would be the last. I learned to see my doctors 
as antagonists, people who thought they had my 
best interests at heart, but who I began to suspect 
didn’t. I felt internally different but appeared, 
when clothed, the same as any other, alternately 
cute (if I may say so myself) and awkward, grow- 
ing boy. Yet I felt secretly monstrous, that I was 
different in precisely the areas with which our cul- 
ture is most obsessed. My experience finally was 
one of profound confusion. 

Teachers reading this essay might not be sur- 
prised that my sense of confusion was particularly 


pronounced during my high school and college 
years. The genital trauma I experienced during the 
repeated surgeries mixed in confusing and disturb- 
ing ways with the onset of puberty. Sex and pain, 
desire and violence were complexly intertwined in 
my adolescent mind. Like most teenage boys, I 
wanted to have sex; unlike most, I was also terrified 
by the possibility. 


Forging an Intersex Curriculum 


Some of my confusion could have been prevented. 
What I needed was knowledge of what had hap- 
pened to my body and why. I also needed the abil- 
ity to talk about what I had experienced, not only 
in private settings, such as counseling and psycho- 
therapy (to which I owe much of my current rela- 
tive well-being), but also in a public forum, such 
as the high school classroom. The creation of such 
a forum is, in part, what inspires me to teach. I 
teach about issues of gender, sexuality, and em- 
bodiment in the English classroom not because 
they are trendy topics of scholarly endeavor, or even 
because they greatly enrich the analysis of litera- 
ture and culture (although they most certainly do), 
but because they matter, often in the most pro- 
found and intimate of ways, in the lives of students. 
Young adults are typically concerned with sex and 
physical appearance; imagine how much more pre- 
occupying and potentially self-negating such con- 
cerns are if your body, your desires, or your gendered 
experience differs from those that are the norm in 
American society. 

For the female student living in a culture that 
still privileges male desire and experience; for the 
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gay, lesbian, or questioning student living in a cul- 
ture that stigmatizes homosexual desire; for the 
overweight student living in a culture increasingly 
obsessed with impossible standards of thinness and 
beauty; for male and female students who find con- 
ventional constructions of masculinity and femi- 
ninity restrictive or oppressive; for the intersex 
student living in a culture that insists that a person 
can only be either male or female—teaching about 
gender, sexuality, and embodiment in an empower- 
ing and supportive manner can provide a crucial 
public forum in which they can feel affirmed and 
recognized, rather than stigmatized and negated. 

It was for such a classroom that I was uncon- 
sciously searching as a teenager and young adult. 
The idea of talking about such a seemingly intimate 
experience as one’s bodily formation and genital sur- 
geries in a public forum may seem contradictory. 
But I had been taught to keep quiet about what I 
had experienced precisely because it was connected 
with sex, and this silence and the shame and confu- 
sion associated with it drove me toward a nervous 
breakdown at 18 and a depression that lasted for 
much of my early 20s. What I needed was a public 
language for what I had experienced. I also needed 
to know that.I was not alone in my experiences. 

And, indeed, I am not alone. Many intersex 
children and children born with intersex-related 
conditions go through experiences similar to or 
even more harrowing than what I underwent. Fur- 
thermore, there are many more intersex people (and 
people born with intersex-related conditions) in our 
society than is commonly recognized. According to 
the Intersex Society of North America, the “total 
number of people whose bodies differ from standard 
male or female {is} one in 100 births,” or one per- 
son in every other or every third or fourth classroom 
(“How Common”). 


From Confusion to Affirmation 


My difficulties coping with hypospadias were par- 
tially allayed by two important events that occurred 
in my 20s. My experiences may be instructive for 
teachers willing to learn more about intersex and 
for helping students understand it. 

The first experience had to do with the fact 
that after many reconstructive surgeries, so much 
scar tissue developed in my urinary tract that it was 
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going to endlessly generate strictures, requiring 
more surgeries. I consulted one doctor who said to 
me, “You know, we don’t have to rebuild your ure- 
thra, we can just leave it the way it is, which is es- 
sentially the way it was when you were born. This 
would allow you to largely avoid the recurrence of 
strictures in the future. I’ve worked on bikers 
who've been injured in crashes and they often ask 
me to just leave the urethra the way it is.” I was 
stunned and elated by this seemingly casual revela- 
tion. My urethra didn’t need to travel all the way 
out to the end of my penis? I could just leave it the 
way it is (near the base of 
the penis, close to where it 
was when I was born) and 
avoid all of those painful 
and seemingly endless sur- 


the “total number of 


geries? This option—never 
before presented to me— 
felt obvious and profoundly 
life-affirming. What slowly 
began to dawn on me, how- 


births.” 





ever, as I did some research on the subject, was that 
all the other surgeries I had gone through were un- 
necessary; they were the consequence of the scar tis- 
sue produced by the first surgery I underwent. 
Worse, that first surgery was fundamentally cosmetic. 
It was not presented as a cosmetic option, however, 
but rather as a necessary correction—a surgical fix- 
ing of gender, and of a sexed body, that might oth- 
erwise remain ambiguous, and thus disturbing, at 
least to some. The assumption was that it would be 
more traumatic to leave the body unchanged than 
it would be to endure the surgeries and scarring. 
The second event took place when I was a 
graduate student at the University of California, 
Santa Cruz.’ I was a teaching assistant for a class on 
masculinity studies. The class was amazing, ad- 
dressing the ways in which issues of masculinity 
intersected with questions of race, gender, sexual- 
ity, class, and embodiment. In the section on 
embodiment, we read a chapter from Anne Fausto- 
Sterling’s Sexing the Body: Gender Politics and the 
Construction of Sexuality, in which she discussed in- 
tersex bodies. Included in her definition was hypos- 
padias, a term that I’d heard my whole life but was, 
until this moment, nothing more than a rather ob- 
scure medical designation for what kept me return- 
ing to the hospital bed. I felt the possibility of 


people whose bodies 
differ from standard male 
or female [is] one in 100 


According to the Intersex 
Society of North America, 
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[Tleachers may find 
useful the Intersex 
Society of North America 
(ISNA) website, which 
provides an umbrella 
definition for intersex 
and also provides brief 
definitions of each of the 
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community; I was not alone in going through what 
I had experienced. 


Understanding Intersex 


While it would be out of the scope of this essay to 
define each of the different conditions commonly 
categorized as intersex, teachers may find useful the 
Intersex Society of North America (ISNA) website, 
which provides an umbrella definition for intersex 
and also provides brief definitions of each of the 
conditions. Their umbrella definition is as follows: 


“Intersex” is a general term used for a variety of 
conditions in which a person is born with a repro- 
ductive or sexual anatomy that doesn’t seem to fit 
the typical definitions of female 
or male. For example, a person 
might be born appearing to be 
female on the outside, but having 
mostly male-typical anatomy on 
the inside. Or a person may be 
born with genitals that seem to 
be in-between the usual male and 
female types—for example, a girl 
may be born with a noticeably 
large clitoris, or lacking a vaginal 


conditions. | °Peming, or a boy may be born 





with a notably small penis, or 
with a scrotum that is divided so 
that it has formed more like labia. Or a person 
may be born with mosaic genetics, so that some of 
her cells have XX chromosomes and some of them 
have XY. (“What Is,” par. 1) 


The Intersex Society of North America (ISNA) 
was founded by Cheryl Chase (now known as Bo O. 
Laurent) in 1993. In 2008, it was supplanted by the 
Accord Alliance, an organization made up of both 
intersex activists and doctors and that works for the 
concrete change of medical practices around inter- 
sex. Both websites offer useful information on In- 
tersex and Disorders of Sex Development. 

Here I list a series of goals influenced by the 
broader intersex rights movement as well as by the 
struggles the ISNA and the Accord Alliance (http:// 
www.accordalliance.org/) have initiated that are 
central to the larger struggle around intersex. Mid- 
dle school and high school English teachers will 
recognize immediately how issues of language, defi- 
nition, and culture are central to many of these 
goals, and thus can anticipate ways in which an 


English curriculum might include attention to 
them. 


¢ The right of recognition. As a culture we 
must learn to accept and recognize, rather 
than stigmatize, those who are born intersex. 
This larger cultural recognition and accep- 
tance will go a long way to eliminating 
unnecessary surgeries as well as much of the 
pain and stigma associated with intersex. 


¢ The right of self-definition. We should 
allow intersex people to articulate their own 
sense of self-definition and we should respect 
that definition. 


¢ The right to nonintervention. Children 
born intersex should have the right to make 
decisions about what medical procedures (if 
any) they want to undergo. These decisions 
must wait (as long as their condition isn’t life 
threatening or markedly impairing) until 
they can be reasonably made by the intersex 
person. 


e The right to agency. Intersex people should 
be understood as subjects making rational 
and informed choices around self-definitional 
and medical issues, rather than as medical 
and cultural objects in need of “correction.” 


e The intersex struggle should be linked to 
other social struggles for equality and justice, 
including (but not limited to) feminist, 
queer, and antiracist struggles, and struggles 
for economic justice. 


Teaching Intersex 


Teaching about intersex can be a powerful addition to 
the English or gender studies classroom. Just as femi- 
nist theory, gender theory, and queer theory have 
taught us to ask different questions of literary and 
cultural texts, so can a consideration of intersex issues. 
When teaching literature from an intersex perspec- 
tive, some of the questions I ask are the following: 


¢ What is the relationship between the charac- 
ter’s body and his or her defined sex? 


e Do any aspects of the character’s body seem 
to exist in tension or contrast with his or her 
assigned sex? 


¢ Can we begin to imagine the characters in a 
given novel as having a more fluid sexual and 
embodied identity? 
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¢ How does our changed understanding of 
such characters change the way we read the 
text? 

e Are there characters in the novel, poem, or 
play whose biological sex remains ambiguous? 

¢ How does this ambiguity shape how we read 
these characters and their place within the 
text as a whole? How does this change our 
perception of the text? 


Asking intersex-oriented questions even of 
the most canonical of texts may produce some sur- 
prisingly productive results. For example, in Ernest 
Hemingway's The Sun Also Rises, reading from an 
intersex perspective changes how we read Jake’s 
body, with its genital war wound, and the novel’s 
preoccupation with issues of masculinity. Rather 
than reading his wound as rendering his masculin- 
ity as tragically deficient, what if we read his body 
as rendered intersex by the wound? How might 
such a reconceptualization change our reading of 
the novel? Other texts that might be productively 
read from an intersex theory perspective might in- 
clude Virginia Woolf's Orlando (surely one of the 
first intersex characters in literature), Shakespeare’s 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream or As You Like It (with 
their elaborate role-playing around gender and sex- 
uality), or any of Shakespeare’s lyric poems that do 
not specify the sex of the speaker. 

Another exercise that I find works particularly 
well involves the kinds of role-playing that Paula 
Ressler has compellingly advocated for the teaching 
of issues of sexuality. The students form small 
groups, each member taking a different role: child 
or adult born intersex, parent, doctor, supportive 
friend. Have students role-play around these differ- 
ent positions, giving them different scenarios (such 
as the child is born with both female and male gen- 
italia and the doctor advocates removal of the male 
genitalia—a common “solution” to the intersex 
condition). Challenge them to discuss each perspec- 
tive and work to resolve or further articulate their 
disagreements. Once either a stable consensus or 
disagreement has been reached, have the students 
step out of their roles and reflect on who benefits 
most and who benefits least from the consensus or 
disagreement. Have them also reflect on whose 
voice should count the most and the least in the 
scenario. As teacher, you may have to play devil’s 
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advocate on occasion and argue more strongly for 
the voice of the intersex person, since this is the role 
with which the students are least likely to immedi- 
ately identify. 


Eugenides's Middlesex 


Jeffrey Eugenides’s Pulitzer Prize-winning novel, 
Middlesex, is an excellent and accessible way to intro- 
duce students to intersex issues. The novel tells the 
haunting, evocative, and finally affirmative story of 
Cal Stephanides (née Cali- 
ope), who “was born twice: 
first as a baby girl, on a re- 
markably smogless Detroit 
day in January of 1960; and 
then again, as a teenage boy, 
in an emergency room near 
Petoskey, Michigan, in Au- 
gust of 1974” (3). Cal, who 
has ambiguous 
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genitalia 

(technically he is born with 5-alpha reductase defi- 
ciency, a form of androgen insensitivity), is raised as a 
girl, falls in love with a female classmate whom he 
humorously nicknamed “the Obscure Object (of de- 
sire),” and is medically treated by the infamous 
Dr. Luce, who insists that, no matter what Cal feels, 
that because he was raised a girl, he will want to be a 
girl. The book ends, after we follow him through a 
number of self-revelations, with Cal asserting his 
identity as a man and starting a new relationship 
with a woman. The novel is beautifully written, often 
quite funny, and remarkably pleasurable, especially 
given the weightiness of its subject. It also details 
much of the pain and confusion experienced by inter- 
sex people at the hands of the medical profession, as 
the following passage shows: 


There was a hint of annoyance, of command in [Dr. 
Luce’s} voice. I took a deep breath and did the best 
I could. Luce poked inside. For a moment it felt 
merely strange, as he suggested. But then a sharp 
pain shot through me. I jerked back crying out. 

“Sorry.” 

Nevertheless, he kept on. He placed one hand 
on my pelvis to steady me. He probed farther, 
though he avoided the painful area. My eyes were 
welling with tears. 

“Almost finished,” he said. 

But he was only getting started. (412-13) 


Just as feminist theory, 
gender theory, and queer 
theory have taught us to 
ask different questions of 
literary and cultural texts, 
so can a consideration of 
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Asking intersex-oriented 


the most canonical of 
texts may produce 


productive results. 
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This experience will resonate with intersex 
students who have had repeated experiences with 
the medical profession. It also will communicate to 
non-intersex students, as does 
the book as a whole, the spe- 
questions even of | _ cific experiences undergone by 
intersex people. When teach- 
ing Eugenides’s novel, I often 
assign papers that ask the stu- 
dents to reflect on how the 
novel changes their under- 


some surprisingly 


standing of sex and gender. I 
also ask students to reflect on how we can change 
medical and social practices to better empower in- 
tersex people. This is important not only for those 
students for whom intersex issues have already 
touched their lives but also for all of them who may 
in the future fall in love with, or give birth to, an 
intersex person. 

The unnecessary medical interventions de- 
picted in Eugenides’s novel are a core part of the 
experience of many intersex people. Many of them 
undergo multiple, initially unnecessary surgeries, 
surgeries that often produce greater complications 
than the ones I experienced. Moreover, most of the 
initial surgeries are undertaken during infancy or 
eatly childhood, when there is no realistic ability 
for the intersex person to consent to the procedure. 
This is ostensibly done to prevent the intersex sub- 
ject from experiencing the social stigma of having a 
visibly different body, but instead it often produces 
the lasting trauma that can be caused by undergo- 
ing painful and invasive nonconsensual surgery. 
Many of these surgeries are less than completely 
successful, producing the need for further surgeries. 
Many have unintended side effects, such as pain 
during sex, less-than-fully-functional sex organs, 
and recurrent infections. 

As part of teaching Middlesex, teachers can 
make students aware of some important related ac- 
tivism. In 2006, the ISNA achieved an important 
victory in influencing the National Institute of 
Health’s Strategic Plan for Urology. The plan 
“sounded an alarm by describing the clinical man- 
agement and treatment of DSDs [Disorders of Sex 
Development] as being ‘in crisis’ due to multiple 
challenges to the traditional standard of care, and 
noting ‘there are insufficient data to guide the cli- 
nician and family’ in making decisions about medi- 


cal management” (“Dear ISNA,” par. 3). Even more 
significantly, also in 2006, the organization worked 
with medical professionals to publish the “Consen- 
sus Statement on the Management of Intersex Dis- 
orders” in the journal Pediatrics (Lee et al.). While 
“far from perfect,” it incorporates a number of 
“ground-breaking changes” and advocates concepts 
and practices long endorsed by the ISNA (“Dear 
ISNA,” par. 5). The consensus statement empha- 
sizes a number of concepts that I encourage teachers 
to explore with their students in relationship to 
Middlesex: progress in patient-centered care, a more 
cautious approach to surgery, and eliminating the 
misleading language based on a binary sex model. 


Other Resources 


Whether to complement the study of Middlesex or 
even if you only have a small amount of the curricu- 
lum to devote to intersex issues, there are a number 
of additional resources you can employ. Fausto- 
Sterling has written a number of brief articles on 
intersex, which are available on her website.’ For 
those teachers who can devote more curriculum 
space to intersex topics or who want to do more 
background research when preparing to teach about 
intersex, and for students who want to do research 
projects, another teaching resource I would recom- 
mend is Alice Domurat Dreger’s provocative and 
profound history, Hermaphrodites and the Medical In- 
vention of Sex, which chronicles the scientific inven- 
tion of the dual-sex model and the consequent 
stigmatization of hermaphrodites (an older term for 
those who are born with particularly visible inter- 
sex conditions). The history is conceptually chal- 
lenging but written in straightforward, accessible 
prose that is certainly teachable to high school stu- 
dents. Fausto-Sterling’s Sexing the Body is another 
excellent resource. While the theoretical language 
it employs may pose a challenge to some high 
school students, it is the most far-reaching and sen- 
sitive text I have read on the subject. I find that 
chapters from it paired well with Middlesex, gener- 
ating rich and thoughtful discussions. 


Why Teaching Intersex Matters 


An intersex perspective can also be included pro- 
ductively in the teaching of courses or units on 
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gender and sexuality. Indeed, I’ve found that teach- 
ing intersex issues can help students to critically 
examine their stereotypical thinking about gender 
and sexuality. For example, when students begin to 
recognize and accept the wide array of different 
bodies in the world, including those that do not 
conform to the conventional, binary definition of 
sex, it helps them to start to move beyond the idea 
that certain behaviors or desires are attached to 
certain sexed bodies. If bodies can be conceptual- 
ized along a continuum outside of a binary male/ 
female frame, then why can’t we conceptualize de- 
sire and behavior in the same way? To help stu- 
dents explore this possibility, I have asked students 
to write creative pieces from the perspective of an 
intersex person, or to reimagine characters from a 
film or a novel as intersex, and then to write reflec- 
tive papers on how this exercise affected their un- 
derstanding of sex and gender. Teaching about 
intersex in these ways can complicate students’ 
(and teachers’) notions of the relationships between 
biological sex, sexuality, desire, and culturally in- 
fluenced gender roles. No matter what you are 
teaching, I encourage you to become more aware of 
and sensitive to intersex issues. There may be some 
of us (those born intersex and with intersex-related 
conditions) in your classroom. Moreover, those of 
us who are in your classroom may be wrestling 
with issues of trauma, both physical and psycho- 
logical. As may students struggling with nonnor- 
mative sexual orientation and gender expression, 
or those surviving violence or abuse, we may ex- 
press this trauma in disruptive or disturbing ways, 
or we may be self-destructive. 

Teachers who do include intersex issues in 
their curricula can provide their intersex students 
with a sense of community. Intersex people, whether 
children, teenagers, or adults, often feel that they 
are going through their experiences absolutely 
alone. For them, realizing that there are others 
out there with similar experiences, facing similar 
challenges, can be life-affirming. Having inter- 
sex people’s lives and experiences acknowledged, 
represented, and discussed in the classroom can 
be profoundly empowering—indeed, it can be 
life-saving. 

I hope this article has demonstrated the 
value of teaching intersex in the high school and 
middle school classroom. While teaching such ma- 
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terial to teenagers may 
seem risky, the potential 
rewards greatly outweigh 
the perceived risks. Teach- 
ing about intersex enables 
teachers to address issues of 


identity, gender, embodi- 


acknowledged, 
represented, and 
discussed in the 
classroom can be 
profoundly 


ment, and trauma, many of 
the same subjects that are 
most central to the lives of 
teenagers, particularly at- 
tisk (including 
teens. I hope this essay prompts teachers to con- 
sider teaching intersex issues and provides them 


with a rationale for teaching difficult material such 


as this. ET} 





can be life-saving. 


intersex) 


Notes 


1. This definition of hypospadias comes from the 
ISNA website: “A condition in which the urethra does not 
extend out to the tip of the penis, but instead comes out 
somewhere along the shaft, at the base of the penis, or along 
the perineum, or occasionally, does not exist at all” (http:// 
www.isna.org/faq/conditions/hypospadias). 

2. I would like to thank the following people who 
read and commented on multiple drafts of this essay: Dodie 
Bellamy, Becca Chase, Elizabeth Hatmaker, Ken Lindblom, 
and Paula Ressler. I particularly want to thank Ken, Becca, 
and Paula for their critical and editorial acumen throughout 
the publication process. 

3. The course was taught by Scott Morgensen, who 
is currently professor of Women’s, Gender, and Sexuality 
Studies at Macalester College. 

4. Anne Fausto-Sterling, Brown University faculty 
website (http://bms.brown.edu/faculty/f/afs/afs.html). 
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Ask students to consider intersex issues as they define heroism and explore heroic characters from texts that they 


have read. “Heroes Are Made of This: Studying the Character of Heroes” provides a working structure for class- 
room exploration, whether students are reading The Sun Also Rises or another text. http://www.readwritethink 
.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=784 








Summiting Early 


Pack Monadnock 2006 
For my partner, the climb and ease the ascent 
Is exercise My body churns and pumps 


For me 
metaphor 
We meet in the parking lot 


My tires groan across the gravel 

I am late 

She is already pawing loose stone with 
her expensive running shoe 


I unfold myself from the car 
But I feel each crease 
I won’t stop hurting 
Until I focus only on breath 


We take the asphalt road 
Instead of an earthy trail 
To speed the climb and get on 
with the day’s uphill business 


I am thankful for the switchbacks 
They slow my arrival 


My partner burbles along 
With stories and laughter 
And questions that get 
Answers wheezing and brief 


On the last dreadful incline we emerge 
from the cocoon of leafy greens 

find ourselves 

enshrouded in clouds 


If I could stand erect 

I might smile, satisfied. 
Disappointed, she remarks 
At the lack of view 


I know there are many 
white-faced mountains 
beyond this mountain. 
There always are 


— Beth Haverkamp Powers 


Beth Haverkamp Powers teaches English and French at Milford High School in New Hampshire and takes classes in the 


Summer Literacy Institutes at the University of New Hampshire. 


© 2009 by Beth Haverkamp Powers 
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Breaking the Silence: 
Critical Literacy and 


Social Action 


Drawing on her teaching, 
Young shows how teachers 
can address LGBT issues, 
including homophobia and 
heterosexual privilege, in 
secondary classes and in 
schoolwide clubs and 


events. 








his article explores the ways that 

students in a humanities class 

talked about, researched, and dis- 

rupted homophobia at Jones School, 
a public combined middle school and high school 
in a small New England town (all names are pseud- 
onyms). It includes strategies that move beyond 
discussions of right and wrong to a place of critical 
inquiry and support for the human rights of all peo- 
ple. At the same time, it addresses some of the dif- 
ficulties in “aligning cultural integrity and social 
justice” in a small, conservative public school 
(Young, “Challenges” 71). 

As an English teacher, I encourage students 
to question, not simply reproduce what they read 
in the world. Drawing on the work of Ira Shor and 
Caroline Pari, and of Linda Christensen, I empha- 
size critical literacy—teading, writing, question- 
ing, and revising the word as well as the 
ideologically constructed world—with all stu- 
dents. I focus on the critical literacy work of my 
Contemporary Issues class, a full-year humanities 
elective course with students in grades 9-12. 
Through one project, I worked with these students 
to challenge the silence surrounding homophobia 
in our school and make visible the existing sup- 
port for people of all sexual orientations. I docu- 
mented, reflected on, adapted, and analyzed the 
process through practitioner research (see Young, 
“Practitioner,” for more details). 


Why don’t we ever talk about homophobia at school? 


—Orleana, junior 


In Contemporary Issues I want to help students 
develop critical thinking, reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening skills as they relate to social issues 
that affect their everyday lives. I encourage students 
to dig deeply, questioning and disrupting the social 
inequalities they see, rather than accepting them as 
“just the way things are.” To do this, I ask students 
to determine the topics or contemporary issues that 
speak to their social concerns and lived realities. 
Drawing on the work of Paulo Freire, I help students 
to identify themes that emerge from critical discus- 
sions, freewrites, and brainstorming sessions. As a 
class, we pull these themes together, I write them on 
the board, and the students have the opportunity to 
discuss the topics and select some for whole-class in- 
quiry and others for independent exploration. 


Critical Inquiry into Homophobia 


The class came up with a long list of topics includ- 
ing the death penalty, animal rights, violence in 
video games, affirmative action, and homophobia. 
While none of the students in the school at the time 
openly identified as lesbian, gay, bisexual, or trans- 
gender (LGBT), homophobia received a unanimous 
vote. This was an issue in which all of the students 
felt vested, which was our first step to identifying a 
topic for critical inquiry. 

Why did students who identified as straight 
pick homophobia as a topic of study in a small, 
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Why did students who 
identified as straight pick 
homophobia as a topic of 


conservative town? 
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conservative town? Certainly same-sex marriage 
and hate crimes based on sexual orientation had 
been in the news. Some students had family mem- 
bers or friends in same-sex relationships, too. Thus, 
it was a contemporary issue in many of their lives, 
yet it was also a subject that was rarely raised in 
their other classes. In my classroom they knew it 
was open for discussion: There was a Safe Space 
sticker on the wall; I integrated attention to sexual 
orientation along with race, class, and gender in my 
courses; and I also consistently interrupted ho- 
mophobic as well as other biased language while al- 
lowing students the space to respectfully discuss 
multiple perspectives on issues. In this way, they 
learned that I valued multiple viewpoints and en- 
couraged dialogue, but always in a respectful way 
that affirmed all people’s rights to social justice. 
I started the unit by having students reflect in 
their journals on their experiences and beliefs about 
sexual orientation and _ ho- 
mophobia and the manifesta- 
tions of it that they saw in their 
school, homes, and community. 
Journals are an important place 
for students to begin to grapple 
with, question, and reflect on 


study in a small, 


their beliefs; in Contemporary 
Issues, students write in them daily. Orleana, a ju- 
nior, and Anwar, a senior (both of whom chose their 
own pseudonyms), wrote in their journals: 


Orleana: I am not homophobic. I do not know any 
open homosexuals but I am not against homosexu- 
ality... . My friends support homosexuality and 
my family usually doesn’t discuss the topic so I 
don’t know their feelings. The only people in my 
family I would think are openly against it are my 
grandparents because of the difference in their 
generation. Also my grandmother is very religious 
so she is definitely against it. 


Anwar: | have close friends and immediate family 
membets who routinely make homophobic com- 
ments but claim not to be... . Despite the 
homophobic encounters I’ve had and have, the pro- 
gay experiences I’ve had have had a much larger 
impact on me. I have close friends and immediate 
family members who’re gay and the vast majority 
of my friends are pro-gay rights. I certainly side 
with the people in my life who support gay rights. 


While both of these students, like many other 
students in the class, position themselves as “not 
homophobic,” their experiences with people of di- 
verse sexual orientations vary substantially. Over 
the next couple of weeks, students captured in rich 
detail some of the manifestations of homophobia in 
their school. Phrases such as “that’s so gay,” “don’t 
be gay,” “you are so gay,” “homo,” and “fag” were 
among the most common examples that students 
cited in their journals and in class discussion. They 
noticed that teachers, in general, did not interrupt 
this language, which mirrors national trends (Ko- 
sciw and Diaz 17). 


Thinking Critically about Language 
and Privilege 


Back in our classroom, we problematized the phrase 
“that’s so gay.” Initially, some of the students said 
that it “doesn’t mean anything,” yet they all agreed 
that “gay” implied “stupid.” Students offered mul- 
tiple perspectives and experiences with the phrase. 
Exploring the larger meanings, ideologies, and im- 
plications of word choice, we discussed possible ef- 
fects of using “gay” to mean “stupid.” Through 
journaling and whole-class discussion, students re- 
alized that the phrase “that’s so gay” was not neu- 
tral at all. Lauren, a senior, reflected on this in her 
journal: “I was able to think critically about the 
language we use and to understand how language 
can be used to maintain oppression. Homophobic 
slurs can really put and keep people down when 
others say them. I, like many others, have said, 
‘that’s so gay,’ but now I am more aware of when it 
might come out and I catch myself before I would 
say it.” Lauren’s critical thinking about language 
use is evident on many levels. She understands “how 
language can be used to maintain oppression,” in 
particular that “homophobic slurs can . . . keep peo- 
ple down.” She is also able to see her position of 
privilege in terms of sexual orientation and begin 
to disrupt her collusion in maintaining a heterosex- 
ist school climate when she stops herself from say- 
ing “that’s so gay.” 

Anwar, whose mom had been in a same-sex 
relationship, wrote, “I don’t believe in ‘gay rights,’ 
I believe in human rights,” which sparked another 
discussion on the power of language to shape the 
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way that we view the world. “Gay rights” implies 
something special, rights that are afforded only to 
people who identify as gay, whereas “human rights,” 
the students reasoned, was more accurate as it con- 
notes universal rights given to all people. In classes 
where students express that they disagree with ho- 
mosexuality, I often return to a human rights per- 
spective. Most students will agree with the United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights that all peo- 
ple are entitled to basic human rights. Those who 
were identified as homosexuals, as well as Jews, 
Roma, Communists, and others, were persecuted 
during the Holocaust. Rather than discussing 
whether it is right or wrong, a sin or not, to be gay, 
we acknowledge that people have a range of sexual 
orientations and nobody should be killed for who 
they are. From this common ground, we can ac- 
knowledge that students may hold personal or reli- 
gious beliefs about sexual orientation, while at the 
same time affirming that all people are entitled to 
human rights, including respect and safe learning 
environments. 

In Contemporary Issues, we defined the words 
we were using. Students knew what heterosexual, ho- 
mosexual, gay, lesbian, and bisexual meant, but many 
did not know what the “T” in LGBT signified. 
They confused transgender with cross-dressing, rather 
than understanding that people who are transgen- 
der have a wide range of gender expressions that 
transgress the cultural norms of their original bio- 
logical sex in significant ways (Adams, Bell, and 
Griffin 219). Further, there was confusion about the 
use of the words queer and gay, because these words 
are used both as homophobic slurs and as reclaimed 
language within and beyond the queer community. 
The students remembered playground games of 
“smear the queer” and most thought of queer as a 
derogatory word. Queer studies, queer theory, and 
queer as an identity that signifies gender identities 
and/or sexual orientations that fall beyond the nar- 
row scope of our heteronormative culture were all 
new concepts. 

We also discussed heterosexual privilege, the un- 
earned privileges granted to people based on their 
assumed heterosexuality. As a teacher in an oppo- 
site-sex marriage, I was granted the privilege to ad- 
dress this subject with students without being 
accused of trying to “convert” them. As a class, we 
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reflected on the heterosexual privileges that we took 
for granted. The students listed privileges such as 


e being able to openly discuss the gender of 
our partners or people we were interested in, 


e having our curriculum reflect our sexual ori- 
entation, 


e having our sexual orientation presented as 
normal, 


¢ not being made fun of based on our sexual 
orientation, 


e not having our church say that our sexual 
- Orientation is wrong, 


e not having our families say that our sexual 
orientation is wrong, 


e not feeling like we have to hide our sexual 
orientation, 


e not having our right to marry the person we 
love challenged, and 


e having fairy tales and children’s literature 
depict our sexual orientation. 


Widening Our Scope 


Once the Contemporary Issues students had re- 
flected on their personal experiences and roles in 
maintaining heterosexism, we began to discuss the 
silence that blankets the subject in our community. 
Further developing critical 
literacy, we asked questions 
that connected to power: 
How does this silencing 
work? How does it mani- 
fest itself? Who _ benefits 
from such silencing? How 


[W]e can acknowledge 
that students may hold 
personal or religious 
beliefs about sexual 
orientation, while at the 


can we change it? Through 
our discussion of silence, 
we drew on students’ cur- 
rent experiences to examine 
the ways that homophobia 


same time affirming that 
all people are entitled to 
human rights, including 

respect and safe learning 
environments. 





in their school connects to 
how heterosexism operates 
on linguistic, cultural, and institutional levels. Stu- 
dents noted that they had never read or heard a 
children’s book that included gay characters. I 
brought in two of Leslea Newman’s picture books, 
Heather Has Two Mommies (Newman and Crocker) 
and Gloria Goes to Gay Pride (Newman and Souza), 
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the unearned privileges 
granted to people based 


granted the privilege to 
address this subject with 
students without being 
accused of trying to 


We also discussed 
heterosexual privilege, 


heterosexuality. As a 
teacher in an opposite- 
sex marriage, | was 
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which we read and discussed. We also watched a 
Frontline episode entitled “The Assault on Gay 
America,” which presents a national and sociocul- 
tural perspective on heterosexism and homophobia. 

Students then posed questions about ho- 
mophobia, heterosexism, sexual orientation, and gay 
rights. They did research and shared their findings 
with the rest of the class. Among their sources was 
the Gay, Lesbian and Straight Education Network's 
national survey of LGBT students (www.glsen.org) 
and information about starting Gay Straight Alli- 
ances (GSAs; www. gaystraightalliance.org). Many of 
the students expressed interest in starting a GSA at 
our school and I encouraged 
them to do so, offering to be 
their faculty sponsor. After se- 
curing the principal’s permis- 
sion, we began the first GSA at 
the school, which 27 students 
joined. 

As we continued our in- 
quiry, my students became 
aware of the lack of LGBT 
voices in our discussions as 
well as in our school. When 
the students expressed their 
desire to hear from LGBT peo- 
ple about their experiences, I 
arranged for an LGBT panel 
from a local university to come 
and share their stories. One of the panelists told us 
about a “Jeans and White T-Shirt Day” that he did 
at his high school to show support for the LGBT 
community, and he told us about the Day of Silence 
(http://www.dayofsilence.org), when students choose 
not to speak to show solidarity with LGBT youth 
whose ordinary lives are shrouded in silence. 


on their assumed 





“convert” them. 


Taking Action 


After the panel, the students were inspired to do 
an action project that would raise the entire school’s 
awareness about these issues and begin to break 
the silence at our school. They decided on a “Jeans 
and White T-Shirt Day.” I told the students that 
they needed to receive the principal’s permission 
to hold an all-school event. As a class, they com- 
posed this letter formally requesting and explain- 
ing their day. 


Dear Principal, 

Our Contemporary Issues class would like to pro- 
pose a jeans and white t-shirt day on Thursday 
March 10 to raise awareness for solidarity in our 
school community with all people who are gay, 
lesbian, bisexual, or transgender. The idea was 
suggested by a member of the [panel from the 
local university} and has worked well at other 
schools in the area. People wishing to support the 
GLBT solidarity cause are urged to wear jeans and 
a white t-shirt on this day. Stickers will also be 
made available for those wishing to show solidar- 
ity. If you have any questions or concerns feel free 
to contact our class. 


Respectfully, Contemporary Issues Class 


Two of the seniors delivered the letter to the 
principal, who approved their day immediately, and 
the students began work on their project. 

The students composed an announcement 
that was read once during the week before what be- 
came known as the “Day of Solidarity.” This was 
met with some faculty and student resistance and 
confusion. In addition, the posters that the students 
put up about the event were taken down by the 
head teacher, who was responsible for disciplinary 
matters in the school. The faculty had heard noth- 
ing about the day up until this point and some were 
frustrated that they could not answer students’ 
questions about it, while others philosophically dis- 
agreed with the intent of the day. According to my 
students, a few students in the middle school made 
homophobic remarks or jokes about the proposed 
day, calling it “Gay Day” and saying that “only 
homos would do that,” while many of the older stu- 
dents expressed interest in participating. 

By the next day the principal told me that he 
had been hearing a lot of opposition to this Day of 
Solidarity by some faculty and a few parents. The 
concerns were raised the following day at a previ- 
ously scheduled School Committee meeting. They 
included the appropriateness of such a day for mid- 
dle school and high school students, concern about 
a “dress code” or “uniform” to show support, and 
the need for more education within the school com- 
munity regarding homophobia in general. As a re- 
sult of this discussion, the principal officially 
postponed the Day of Solidarity, requesting that 
the Contemporary Issues class provide more “infor- 
mation” and “clarification” so that the day could 
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Artwork by Sable VanDermay-Kirkham. 


“yield the positive result that the class is seeking.” 
He tasked the Contemporary Issues students with 
educating the school about homophobia. 


Working with Resistance 


My students’ responses ranged from frustration to 
understanding of the School Committee’s concerns, 
but they all agreed that they wanted to continue on 
with their Day of Solidarity. In fact, for some, the 
resistance and controversy served as motivating fac- 
tors to push forward. The students were upset that 
their day was being postponed, but we discussed 
the unique opportunity we had to provide informa- 
tion to the school community on this subject. Using 
their research, the students created posters and a 
display on a rainbow backdrop entitled Solidarity 
and Awareness, which included facts and statistics 
about homophobia, names of famous LGBT people, 
definitions of key terms, resources for support, and 
other information. 

When the students returned to the principal 
and the faculty with a new proposed date, there was 
still some resistance. Rather than shut out the resis- 
tance, we engaged it. The students invited the princi- 
pal to our class on several occasions, and he joined our 
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discussions about how best to hold the 
event. In faculty meetings, teachers 
continued to talk about it and tried to 
figure out how it could work. After a 
few weeks, the faculty and principal 
agreed to allow the jeans and white 
T-shirt day to proceed as a high school— 
only event. My students were disap- 
pointed that they could not include 
the middle school students in this, but 
they took up the challenge of finding 
another way. Although they could not 
dress up, the principal agreed to have 
the seventh- and eighth-grade stu- 
dents meet with the Contemporary Is- 
sues students for facilitated discussions 
on the Day of Solidarity. 

On that day, many students did 
wear jeans and white T-shirts. Carlos, 
a sophomore, summed up the partic- 
ipation in his journal. “The outcome 
was really good in the seniors and ju- 
niors as was expected. The outcome 
in the sophomores was a little surprising. The sur- 
prising element was that the sophomores were so 
enthusiastic about the day. They wanted stickers 
even though they were dressed up. They wanted to 
show that they are for it. Some people who forgot to 
dress up were asking for stickers.” 

About half of the ninth-grade students dressed 
up as well. The principal, the guidance counselor, 
and the head teacher did not participate. About half 
of the teachers did. 

At 1:30 p.m. on the Day of Solidarity, the 
middle school students reported to the cafeteria, 
where the Contemporary 
Issues students were wait- | when the students 
ing for them. The doors 
closed and I was left inside 
with 100 middle school 
students and my Contem- 
porary Issues students hud- 
dled into ten groups. Some _ | panel from a local 
groups were quieter than 
others, and in those groups 
the high school students 
did most of the talking. In 
most groups, however, the middle school students 





share their stories. 


were actively participating, leaning in so they could 


arranged for an LGBT 


university to come and 


expressed their desire to 
hear from LGBT people 
about their experiences, | 
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everyone's responsibility 
to challenge. Students 


heterosexual privilege 


participants in the work 
to end it in their schools 


Breaking the Silence: Critical Literacy and Social Action 


hear each other as they engaged in discussion. There 
was some laughter and a lot of serious talk. And 
there was perfect order. 

At the end of the session, the high school stu- 
dents were clearly proud as they met with me for a 
five-minute debriefing. Through engaging in dia- 
logue and visibly demonstrating their support for 
people of all sexual orientations, the students 
showed their commitment to ending the homopho- 
bic school culture. The next day the principal 
thanked the school community for its mature re- 
sponse to the Day of Solidarity. 


Understanding and Continuing 
to Engage in Social Action 


At the end of the year, I asked my students to define 
social action. Several explained social action as dis- 
rupting injustice or collusion. Lauren suggested 
that “Action is doing something, instead of being 
quiet and letting your ideas and views get passed 
by. Action looks like someone who teaches others, 
speaks up and talks about is- 
sues.” Carlos wrote, “[Action} 
can just be verbally confront- 
ing people when they say ho- 
mophobic slurs and it can also 
be our day of solidarity. An ac- 
tion usually is to raise your 


Homophobia is 


and teachers with 


must be active | voice against any injustice or 
things you disagree with.” 
The juniors from Con- 
temporary Issues were leaders 
in the GSA the following Sep- 
tember and they continued to 
take action. They hosted an after-school panel of 
LGBT people from the same university. They spoke 
at a faculty meeting about creating safe spaces in all 


and communities. 





classrooms for people of all sexual orientations, and 
they provided their teachers with Safe Space stick- 
ers and information packets. 

They also held a second Day of Solidarity. 
This time they faced no opposition and were al- 
lowed to hold an hour-long middle school meeting 
a few days prior to the Day of Solidarity, where they 
discussed the issues with their younger peers. Mid- 
dle school students also were allowed to participate 
in the jeans and white T-shirt part of the day. Nora 
composed a letter describing the purpose of the 


event, which the principal sent to students’ homes. 
On the actual Day of Solidarity, in addition to wear- 
ing jeans and white T-shirts, the GSA students in- 
vited participants to write their names on small 
pink triangles that were put together to form a 
giant triangle of solidarity, which remained dis- 
played in the cafeteria throughout the year. 

While this second year was marked by less re- 
sistance than the first, there were still pockets of it. 
We had, however, opened a schoolwide conversa- 
tion about homophobia and heterosexism at Jones. 
In the school newspaper, there were “Pro” and 
“Con” op-ed articles about the Safe Space stickers, 
which many teachers and the principal chose to dis- 
play on their doors. Some teachers now heard and 
interrupted homophobic remarks. Two students 
came out to their peers as not being heterosexual for 
the first time in the collective memory of the school, 
with little fanfare. 


Lessons Learned 


Homophobia is everyone’s responsibility to chal- 
lenge. Students and teachers with heterosexual priv- 
ilege must be active participants in the work to end 
it in their schools and communities. To end hetero- 
sexism as we develop critical literacy, it is important 
to problematize and challenge heterosexual privi- 
lege, homophobic language, and silent collusion. 
Addressing the issue of sexual orientation in schools 
is complicated; it is important to respect the home 
cultures and beliefs that students and teachers have, 
while at the same time ensuring that all people are 
guaranteed equal respect, rights, and privileges at 
school. Maintaining a safe learning environment 
where all students feel heard and represented re- 
quires students, teachers, administrators, and fami- 
lies to have open dialogues and work together. 
Inadvertently, we dove into our project without first 
opening our dialogue to the larger school commu- 
nity, but as we negotiated the Day of Solidarity, we 
worked together with the school community to un- 
derstand the project through a supportive human 
rights perspective, rather than as a religious state- 
ment. Engaging in this dialogue and modeling how 
to have difficult conversations with students, col- 
leagues, and administrators was important. 

As a teacher, I was reminded how much stu- 
dents were capable of when I provided them with 
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the space and support that they needed to delve 
deeply into an issue about which they were passion- 
ate. Through critical inquiry, the students and I 
identified an issue, heterosexism, in which we felt 
vested. We researched and documented multiple 
perspectives and experiences with it and looked at 
each critically. Through dialogue, research, and 
journal writing, we examined relationships between 
power and language. Ultimately, a goal of critical 
literacy pedagogy is to engage in informed social 
action, which the students did through their Day of 
Solidarity and subsequent events. 

In their final self-evaluations, students also 
reflected on their lessons learned on many levels: 


Carlos: I started to realize that this topic covers a 
lot more than just hate crimes. I also realized how 
it applies to all of us on a day to day basis. 


Orleana: Throughout the year I developed a better 
understanding of multiple viewpoints. I learned to 
step back and try to understand the opposite stance 
from my own. 


Katie: We didn’t just randomly attack homopho- 
bia for existing, we worked to try to understand 
why it existed, how prevalent it was in our society, 
and the various ways we could address it. 


Nora: As a class we were able to motivate and 
inspire each other—strengthening our cause and 
making it possible to go farther than any of us 
could have gone individually .. . . Most of all, I 
think that our homophobia unit and Solidarity 
Day gave me a chance to imagine how to address 
injustice through activism. I can take action 


Sara Lewis-Bernstein Young 


against injustice and make a difference, and I don’t 
have to take something at face value if I believe 
that it may be wrong. . . . I’ve learned more about 
myself this year—who I am, what I am capable of, 
and what I want to do with my life—than ever 


before. @) 
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Undertake your own social action initiatives with the resources in “Persuading the Principal: Writing Persuasive 


Letters about School Issues.” The lesson includes graphic organizers and student handouts on persuasive writing 
that students can use as they compose letters to the principal, just like the students in Young's article. http://www 


readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=1137 
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About Face Youth Theatre 


About Face Youth Theatre provides an innovative and rigorous arts-based series of programs that increase the 
safety, empowerment, and leadership capacity of lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, questioning youth, and 
their allies (LGBTQA) in order to catalyze youth-led civic dialogue and action within schools and 
communities. 

About Face Theatre tours nationally to high schools, colleges, conferences, and community organiza- 
tions. On tour this year is our hit show Fast Forward! 

Fast Forward tells the true stories of LGBTQA youth to explore the sex education crisis and rising HIV 
rates in America. 

Set against the backdrop of high school, Fast Forward depicts a world replete with gay-straight alli- 
ances, abstinence-until-marriage sex education, cyber-bullying, and gay prom. What has it meant for this 
generation to grow up in the era of HIV and AIDS? 
How has it affected the outcomes of their lives? Fast 
Forward bridges the generation gap between the start 
of the epidemic and now, and with the audience’s help, 
the ensemble envisions a leap into a better future. 

Fast Forward tells the true stories of our ensem- 
ble members of the LGBTQA community to explore 
the connection between the lack of comprehensive sex 
education in schools today and the impact of HIV and 
AIDS on the youth community. 

For more information, please contact Education 
Programs Director Paula Gilovich at Paula@about 
facetheatre.com or 773-784-8565, ext. 116. 








Candidates Announced for Section Elections; Watch for Your Ballot 


The Secondary Section Nominating Committee has named the following candidates for Section offices in the 
NCTE spring elections: 

For Members of the Secondary Section Steering Committee (one to be elected; terms to expire in 
2013): Amy Lucas, Midland High School, Varna, Illinois; Clarissa West-White, Florida A&M University, 
Tallahassee. 

For Members of the Secondary Section Nominating Committee (three to be elected: terms to ex- 
pire in 2010): Tim Fredrick, New York University, New York; Calle Friesen, St. Mary’s Schools, Storm 
Lake, lowa; Shekema Holmes, Union City, Georgia; Ruth Townsend Story, Portland, Maine; Byung-In 
Seo, Chicago State University, Illinois; Keith Younker, Southridge High School, Huntingburg, Indiana. 

Members of the 2008-09 Secondary Section Nominating Committee are Claudia Swisher, Norman 
North High School, Oklahoma, chair; Larry Johannessen, Northern IIlinois University, Dekalb; and Maureen 
Rippee, Woodrow Wilson High School, Long Beach, California. 
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Adolescents and Texts 





Texts, Troubled Teens, 
and Troubling Times 


Many teens are experiencing vulner- 
able-producing incidents inside and 
outside of schools; crime and vio- 
lence are primary among them. 
More than 1.6 million youth 18 and 
younger were arrested in 2006 
(“Total Arrests”). Among those 
arrested, over 13,000 were ten years 
old and younger. In the eight-year 
span from 1992-2000, there were 
more than 24,000 school-related 
violent deaths occurring at and away 
from school (“Number”). More 
recently, in the Chicago Public 
Schools system alone, eight students 
were murdered during the first 
month of academic school year 
2008-09, the equivalent of two per 
week. Then-CEO of Chicago Public 
Schools (now US Secretary of Edu- 
cation) Arne Duncan stated, “At 
this rate we could lose 60 or 80 chil- 
dren this year” (Rossi). This would 
double last year’s 35 student deaths. 

The assault on the lives of teens 
across the nation continues as 
efforts are being made to bring 
attention to their literacy develop- 
ment. For example, the Harvard 
Educational Review published a 
special issue on adolescent literacy 
that stressed the centrality of ado- 
lescent literacy today. A Septem- 
ber 2008 editorial entitled 
“Literacy Education in New 


Times: In These Times” was pub- 
lished in the Journal of Adolescent 
and Adult Literacy.’'Tom Bean and 
Helen Harper offered: 


We believe that literacy education 
is about something more than 
improving test scores, intensifying 
capitalism, or in the case of digital 
literacies the mixing of image and 
print. We suspect that the ongoing 
issues of peace and conflict and of 
violence, poverty, and oppression; 
the interest in sustainable futures; 
and the growing concern surround- 
ing the global environment will 
require an increasingly literate, 
critical, and global citizenship. (4) 


In this column, I suggest that 
there is a need to think carefully 
about the role of texts in teens’ 
lives, particularly the ones who are 
experiencing troubling times. 
While a small debate is growing 
about the types of texts to use 
with English 


classes/reading classes, little atten- 


adolescents in 


tion is given to the role of texts in 
teens’ lives as dictated by the 
times. The disagreement among 
educators between giving teens 
choice in the English curriculum 
and preserving the literary canon 
represents two current lines of 
thinking. A conferee attending 
the 19th West Regional Confer- 
ence of the International Reading 
Association in Seattle posed the 
question, “How do I balance YA 


literature and the required canon?” 
I offered that it depends on the 
trajectory one is attempting to 
shape, a shaping that involves real 
teens living complex lives. I sug- 
gested it is more prudent to advo- 
cate for the students and not the 
texts. There is nothing inherently 
good or bad about young adult 
literature or the traditional liter- 
ary canon. The power resides in 
the mediation or discussion of 
such texts, and how they are 
selected to honor and acknowl- 


edge students’ realities. 

A wide range of questions has 
been raised about the role of ado- 
lescent literacy during the past 
decade. Among them is “What 
does the teaching of reading and 
writing mean in these times for 
adolescents . . . and what are the 
implications of these literacies?” 
(Bean and Harper 4). I add, What 


| suggest that there is a need to 
think carefully about the role of 
texts in teens’ lives, particularly 
the ones who are experiencing 
troubling times. 


are the roles of text for our most 
vulnerable teens, and how should 
English educators conceptualize 
the use of the texts with them? 
Traditionally, the three Rs was a 
widely used abbreviation for the 
basic elements of a primary school 
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Texts, Troubled Teens, and Troubling Times 


curriculum: reading, ’riting (writ- 
ing), and ’rithmetic (arithmetic). 
These troubling times dictate the 
need for placing three additional 
Rs under consideration: recovery, 
reconciliation, and resilience. 


Recovery, Reconciliation, 
and Resilience 


The following email message re- 
minded me of the power of texts in 
the lives of young people and the 
need to identify texts that speak to 
one’s humanity even when that 
humanity has been soured by 
turmoil. 


I've been teaching in a {state} 
Prison for sixteen years and prior 
to that in the {state} public schools 
.... My purpose in writing is to 
request a list of recommended titles 
for my students to read and discuss 
in class. As you can imagine, moti- 
vating individuals doing 
terms or life without the possibility 
of parole is very difficult. The 
majority of my students are doing a 
minimum of fifteen years and came 


long 


to prison at ages 16-21 years... . 
None have much to say positively 
about their public school experi- 
ences and quit attending by the 
seventh or eighth grade. ... When 
I teach them to read, their chances 
of not returning are enhanced. The 
men, in turn, go out to the yard 
and tell others that {I} help them. 


Strikingly, many of the incarcer- 
ated youth did not have much to 
say positively about their public 
school experiences. At the same 
time, they go out to the yard to talk 
about the texts they discuss in the 
prison classroom. The prison edu- 
cator has recognized that one of the 
roles of texts, both literary and non- 
literary texts, is helping troubled 
teens recover a part of their human- 
ity in hopes that they become 


renewed with the aim to remain 
steadfast in the midst of the accu- 
mulated odds they have created 
against themselves. The challenge 
to engage these youth with texts is 
mediating them in ways that pay 
attention to their hourly, daily, 
weekly, or yearly need to recover, to 
become reconciled to balancing 
promising and stark options, and 
becoming resilient within a nega- 
tive context. Similarly, nonincarcer- 
ated teens are in need of texts that 
add meaning to both their school- 
ing experiences and lived experi- 
ences because of the out-of-school 
contexts affecting their lives. The 
discussion of the impact of commu- 
nity displacement in some large 
urban cities because of the change 
in housing patterns, natural disas- 
ters such as Hurricane Katrina and 
Hurricane Ike, school shootings, 
homelessness, broken homes, drug 
use, and other 
vulnerable-producing conditions 
can serve as a productive starting 


teen pregnancy, 


point for examining how texts are 
identified for the high school Eng- 
lish/reading classes. Several ques- 
tions can guide the examinations: 


e What are the roles of texts for 
our troubled teens? 


e¢ What are some effective ways 
to mediate texts with troubled 
teens? 


e What are the characteristics of 


texts, both literary and nonliter- 
ary, that engage troubled teens? 


Toward a Companion 
Model of Mediation: 
Wuthering Heights and 
Touching Spirit Bear 


In this section, I discuss a literary 
canonical text and a young adult 
novel that pay attention to one of 
the three Rs offered in this col- 


umn: becoming resilient and 
defining one’s self. It is important 
to get troubled teens into the text 
right away using anchoring text 
excerpts that their 
engagement around broader con- 
cepts central to their existence. 
For example, Heathcliff in Wuther- 
ing Heights (Bronté) says that he 
will put his love above God and 
would willingly go to hell to be 
reunited with the woman he loves. 
Cole, a 15-year-old male in Touch- 
ing Spirit Bear (Mikaelsen), came 
to a new realization when spend- 
ing time alone on an island where 
he accepted a yearlong banish- 
ment as an alternative to prison. 


stimulate 


Following a near-death experience 
on an island and surrounded by 
the smells of his vomit and death, 
Cole noticed for the first time that 
the world was beautiful. He ques- 
tioned, how much beauty had he 
missed in his lifetime? How much 
beauty had he destroyed? 


But the past was another time and 
another life that Cole could never 
recapture—and didn’t want to. 
He knew only the moment, and 
the moment was he was alive, the 
most alive he had ever felt. It 
struck Cole as odd that he should 
feel this way at the very moment 
when his body had reached the 
point at which it could no longer 
exist. (97) 


Both Heathcliff and Cole were 
willing to defend a part of who 
they are at all cost and strug- 
gle for a similar quest to be resil- 
ient although the contexts were 
different. Cole was willing to sur- 
render all that was beautiful, opt- 
ing for anger and violence because 
he had never known a real home. 
He felt abandoned by his parents’ 
divorce and humiliated by the 
wrath of his dad’s physical abuse. 
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Heathcliff was driven by misguided 
emotions, eventually becoming 
vengeful. Wuthering Heights and 
Touching Spirit Bear capture real 
emotions and real reactions of trou- 
bled teens. They also provide rich 
Opportunities to nurture writing 
about concepts of choice, rebellion, 
recovery, reconciliation, and resil- 
ience. Characteristically, the lan- 
guage used in both texts has the 
momentum to keep the reader's 
attention. 

To effectively mediate texts 
with troubled teens, the following 
need to be considered: 


e Where to start the text 
e How to introduce the text 


¢ How to frame the text with 
questions that the students 
might find essential 


¢ How to connect the texts to 
larger goals that will give the 
text a sustaining quality 


e How to involve students with 
multiple texts that pay atten- 
tion to their times and their 
troubles 


A Necessary Investment 


Seeking ways to effectively medi- 
ate texts with troubled teens in 
troubling times is worth the 
investment. Text is a powerful 
tool for shaping positive life tra- 
jectories, especially for those teens 
being affected by vulnerable-pro- 
ducing conditions that interrupt 
positive human development. 
These conditions, coupled with 
poor literacy skills affecting so 
many of the nation’s teens’ ability 
to handle text independently, lead 


many youngsters to opt for delete- 
rious criminal pathways that yield 
to frightening youth incarceration 
rates. More frightening, however, 
is the number of school-related 
violent deaths and other deaths at 
the hands of those who surrender 
their life chances before they get 
to know their life choices. I wrote 
the following poem at 5:37 a.m. 
after a sleepless night on August 
10, 2008, that captures a life lost 
too soon. A young man, who 
received a scholarship to one of 
Illinois’ local universities, was 
murdered before he had an oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of his 
scholarship: 


Checkmate 


He taught me how to play chess 

when I was younger 

To make all the right moves 

The rooks, the knights, the 
pawns, the bishops 

I could castle and use my Queen 
to protect myself . 

All of these thoughts flashed in 
my mind when the car pulled 
up beside us 

les 1W22iprarme 

I am eighteen, sitting on the 
passenger's side 

Nowhere to move, no strategy 

I thought about learning chess 
when I was younger 

The young man in the other car 
lifts his hands—checker 
hands, TIC, TAC, TOE 
hands 

I was no match for him 

I thought my scholarship letter 
would save me—it was my 
next move 

My buddies scream first 

I’m hit next 

Checkmate—game ov... 


Adolescents and Texts 


As questions about the role of 
adolescent literacy continue to be 
raised, I offer that we ask, How can 
we engage teens with texts that 
allow them to navigate their times, 
some more troubling than others? 
It is more than a question of how 
to balance the literary canon with 
young adult literature, but how to 
balance texts that speak to teens 
inside of school and outside of 
school in ways that help some 
recover, others to reconcile their 
identity, and all to become resil- 
ent. Our curriculum conversations 
will be more enriched as a result of 


How can we engage teens with 
texts that allow them to 
navigate their times, some 
more troubling than others? 


this direction and hopefully stu- 
dents’ lives will be more enriched. 
This will be the signaling of new 
times for our troubled teens. 
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Mentoring Matters 





Where Are the Good 
Mentors? 


Finding a Good Match 


Nora, a first-year teacher, shared 
with us her experience with the 
mentor that an administrator had 
assigned to her: “My mentor did 
not want to be a mentor. She hates 
me; I hate her. I wanted to be with 
another teacher with whom I have 
more in common, and a good 
teacher” (McCann, Johannessen, 
and Ricca 43). In many ways, the 
school had done the right thing in 
designing a mentor program by 
matching experienced 
with new teachers, by providing 
training for the mentors, and by 
specifying a two-year sequence for 
the relationship between the expe- 
rienced teacher and the new col- 
league. But the relationship was 
not working, and Nora expressed 


teachers 


resentment in knowing that there 
teachers that she 
admired and would have preferred 
as a mentor. 

If a team is designing a mentor 
program in a school, the team can 
specify criteria for qualifying as a 
mentor. The criteria would proba- 
bly include some basics, such as 


were other 


being tenured, teaching the same 
subject as the protégé teaches, and 
having a strong reputation as a 
teacher. In addition, one might 
look for certain dispositions: help- 


ful, collaborative, discreet, ethical, 
student-centered, empathic, etc. 
Perhaps Nora’s assigned mentor 
had all of these qualities; still, the 
relationship did not meet Nora’s 
needs. 


Who's Mentoring Whom? 


We can think of another beginning 
teacher named Winnie, who had 
been assigned a kind-hearted, expe- 
rienced teacher named Sonia as her 
mentor. Sonia seemed to act intui- 
tively as a supportive mentor. Before 
the opening of the school year, Sonia 
contacted Winnie to introduce her- 
self and to invite her to lunch to get 
acquainted. On the first day of 
school, Winnie arrived at her class- 
room to find on her desk a pot of 
flowers, a welcoming gift from 
Sonia. As the school year progressed, 
the pace of work hastened and stress 
increased. The meetings between 
Winnie and Sonia became are. 
When they did meet, Sonia began 
their conversations by inquiring 
about Winnie’s experience at school. 
After Winnie reported that she was 
doing well, the conversation typi- 
cally turned to Sonia’s sharing the 
many issues that troubled her life: 
loneliness, health problems, a lost 
cat, conflicts with her mother, 
etc. Typically, sessions ended with 
Sonia weeping and Winnie offering 
Winnie shared 
with us that “After awhile, I was 


encoufagement. 


wondering who was mentoring 
whom?” 

We can’t fault the leaders in the 
school for recruiting Sonia as a 
mentor. She was kind, student- 
centered, empathic, experienced, 
accomplished, knowledgeable, and 
conveniently located. She met 
many of the criteria that define a 
good mentor. We are unsure about 
the kind of training Sonia might 
have received to prepare for her 
mentoring assignment. Perhaps 
she could have benefited from 
practice at listening and coaching. 
But the training opportunity had 
passed and Winnie was apparently 
stuck in a situation where she had 
become the mentor rather than the 
protégé. 


The Complete Mentor 


A first-year teacher named Caro- 
line reported that she felt so dis- 
couraged by October of her first 
year of teaching that she contem- 
plated not returning to teaching 
for a second year. Caroline shared 
this observation with us: “It took 
me like two weeks to even tell my 
mentor that. Because, you don’t, 
you don’t want anyone to know 
that you’re feeling overwhelmed 
or that you’ve even considered not 
doing it next year.” Caroline 
reported to us that she appreciated 
the support from her department 
chair, from the principal, and even 
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from the superintendent. In one 
way or another, all of these school 
leaders served some functions of a 
mentor. But in each case, as open 
and supportive as these colleagues 
appeared to be, Caroline remained 
hesitant to share with them her 
reservations about her work and 
the doubts she had about herself. 
The school leaders, apparently 
accomplished and with 
careers in education, were people 
that Caroline admired, and she 
knew that they highly valued 
teachers and had high expecta- 


long 


If a team is designing a mentor 
program in a school, the team 
can specify criteria for 
qualifying as a mentor. 


tions for the work that teachers 
did. She did not want to risk 
diminishing whatever regard that 
they might have had for her as a 
teacher, so she hesitated to share 
her true concerns. 

During one interview with Car- 
oline, Larry apologized for taking 
time out of her busy schedule to 
allow him to interview her for the 
purposes of our research, and he 
thanked her for her participation. 
We were surprised when Caroline 
said, “No. Thank you. This is ther- 
apeutic.” Caroline shared with us 
that the interviewer came to her 
with no evaluative role in the 
school. It was clear that he was 
there to learn about her experi- 
ence, and he was in no position to 
judge whether her experiences 
revealed her to be a competent or 
incompetent teacher. To Caroline, 
the university researcher served 
the role of an objective and non- 
judgmental listener; for his pur- 
poses in conducting the research, 
this role was appropriate. Rarely 


would school leaders plan for 
someone serving in a similar capac- 
ity. It seemed to Caroline that the 
leaders with official responsibility 
to support and guide her also were 
in a position to judge her job 
performance. 


A Network of Mentors 


Caroline’s comment about the 
“therapeutic” nature of the inter- 
views affirmed for us that no one 
person can serve all the responsi- 
bilities that are 
attached to a mentor. It is more 


commonly 


realistic to encourage new teachers 
to develop a network of mentors, 
including 
from various departments, other 
new teachers in the same school, 
friends from university days, for- 
mer professors, and family mem- 
bers. Certainly for a teacher who is 
in Nora’s or Winnie’s position, the 
quality of one’s experience will 
depend on finding mentors beyond 
the one assigned by an adminis- 
trator in the school. 

New teachers need to know 


experienced teachers 


that the connections with a wide 
web of colleagues and friends sup- 
port professional growth and well- 
being. The idea of a mentor as one 
wise and knowledgeable person 
who can transmit information and 
guide development is a rather nar- 
row conception. The many mem- 
bers of a community of support 
can contribute: the department 
colleague who knows the curricu- 
lum well, the clerical or custodial 
staff member who knows the his- 
tory and culture of the school, the 
college friend who can help one 
reflect on the development of a 
lesson, and the family member 
who can be a sympathetic listener. 
When the assigned mentor is not 


Mentoring Matters 


a satisfactory match, as in the case 
of Nora or Winnie, the new 
teacher can seek alternatives in the 
form of informal mentor relation- 
ships. Even when the mentor rela- 
tionship is working well, as in the 
case of Caroline, the new teacher 
can benefit from extending the 
mentoring possibilities through a 
variety of professional and per- 
sonal contacts. 


Mentors without Borders 


We recognize that some teachers 
work in schools where the men- 
toring possibilities seem limited. 
For example, one colleague works 
in a school that has only two 
English teachers: one early-career 
teacher and one veteran who 
claims to dislike the students. In 
such a circumstance, the teacher 
may do well to look outside school 
for the help that an in-school men- 
tor teacher might otherwise pro- 
vide. One possibility is contact 
with a former professor or teacher, 
or perhaps the cooperating teacher 
from a clinical or student teaching 
experience of even a university 
supervisor. In many cases these 
professionals have already served 
the new teacher as a mentor and 
can continue in some ways, if only 
by phone or email. 

We know that we have been 
contacted from time to time by 
teachers who have read our books 
or articles and ask for some assis- 
tance in pursuing research or ini- 
tiating 
their schools. We feel an obliga- 
tion to respond with whatever 


some improvement in 


resources and support we can pro- 
vide. Our experience has been 
that contact with the people we 
admire in education is usually 
met with grace and generosity, 
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although sometimes after a bit of 


a delay. Often articles appear in 
journals with the contact infor- 
mation for the authors. Again, 


It is more realistic to encourage 
new teachers to develop a 
network of mentors, 
including experienced teachers 
from various departments, 
other new teachers in the same 
school, friends from university 
days, former professors, and 





family members. 


our experience has been that 
authors are pleased that someone 
is reading and thinking about 
their published work, and the 
contact information has been pro- 


vided to initiate conversation. 


NCTE obviously provides a 
wealth of online resources. Some, 
such as Pathways and CoLEARN, 
offer opportunities to join a pro- 
fessional learning community 
with colleagues from other schools. 
Participation in local conferences 
and the NCTE Annual Conven- 
tion leads to contacts with col- 
leagues from across the country 
and offers possibilities to maintain 
professional dialogues online. 
teacher 
shared this observation with us: “I 


wish we still had our listserv going, 


First-year Caroline 


because during our student teach- 
ing we had our listserv, which was 
all 50 of us student teachers and 
we all got along. It was just a 
group that had the best time, and 
it was great and we wish that we 
would still use the listserv and 


sometimes people do, but I wish 
that everyone would keep in con- 
tact.” Caroline’s testimony empha- 
sizes that a new generation of 
teachers has gone through school 
with the expectation that conver- 
sations and social networking live 
online. Some universities provide 
support systems to promote the 
online network. With a little 
effort, new teachers can maintain 
the relationships with former class- 
mates and professors, even when 
the college email account ends. 
Where are the good mentors? 
They appear to be everywhere. @ 
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Off the Shelves 





Celebrating Love in All 
Shades: YA Books with 
LGBTQ Themes 


Given the theme of this issue of 
English Journal, \ thought it would 
be fitting to use this column as a 
means of highlighting outstand- 
ing literature written for young 
adults that contains LGBTQ (les- 
bian, gay, bisexual, transgender, 
queer/questioning) themes, or 
contains LGBTQ characters. The 
publication of YAL titles with 
LGBTQ content has risen signifi- 
cantly in recent years. According 
to Michael Cart and Christine A. 
Jenkins, the number of YAL titles 
with such content has been gradu- 
ally increasing, so that in this 
decade the publication rate is 
nearly double the rate from the 
1990s. Obviously these books are 
reaching an audience, as all good 
books should. We’re also seeing 
more and more books with 
LGBTQ themes reach younger 
readers; more specifically, these 
books are deftly handling the 
notion that families come in a 
variety of forms. 

While this trend is encourag- 
ing, many of these well-written 
and well-received titles are still 
censored or removed altogether 
from school and public libraries. 
This is unfortunate, for it robs 
some teachers and students of the 


opportunities to explore what it 
means to be young and gay (or 
questioning) in America. It also 
hinders classrooms that hope to 
foster respect and acceptance of all 
people, regardless of sexual orien- 
tation or gender identity/expres- 
sion. While some of these books 
may not make it into your curric- 
ulum, you can still keep them (or 
at least their titles) handy, in case 
you encounter students you think 
would enjoy, or even benefit from, 
reading about such compelling 
and honest characters and situa- 
tions. Space prevents me from 
offering you as many titles as I 
would like, but hopefully these 
books can provide a good starting 
point for you and your students. 


Lauded by Lambda 


One of the most critically hailed 
books with LGBTQ characters 
from 2007 was Perry Moore’s 
debut novel, Hero (Hyperion). This 
book won the Lambda Literary 
Foundation’s 2007 award in the 
LGBT Children’s/Young Adult 
category, and for good reason. 
Moore presents a truly inventive 
premis: Thom, a teen just coming 
to terms with his sexuality, is the 
son of a superhero, with superpow- 
ers of his own. He’s still trying to 
understand those and is soon cho- 
sen as an apprentice to the League 


of Superheroes; he has to grow up 
quickly when someone begins 
murdering superheroes. While the 
story is fantasy-driven, Thom’s 
awkward exploration of his feel- 
ings presents a realistic portrait of 
a young man wrestling with his 
new feelings and identity. 

In another book nominated for 
the Lambda Literary Foundation 
award from 2007, P. E. Ryan’s 
Saints of Augustine (Harper, 2007), 
Sam and Charlie were once best 
friends, but Sam abruptly ended 
their friendship when he found 
himself becoming ‘attracted to 
Charlie. The boys both have family 
issues to deal with (Sam’s father 
leaves the family to be with his 
boyfriend), and eventually crises in 
their lives bring them back to their 
friendship. Ryan has crafted a 
strong story about a young man on 
the brink of coming out, with the 
boys’ storylines intersecting skill- 
fully throughout the novel. Two 
other nominated books have been 
discussed previously in this col- 
umn: Peter Cameron’s Someday This 
Pain Will Be Useful to You (Farrar, 
2007), and James St. James’s Freak 
Show (Dutton, 2007). 

Lu Vickers has described her 
2007 novel, Breathing Underwater 
(Alyson Books), as more of a 
mother-daughter horror story than 
a gay novel. Still, Lili has to seek 
her identity under the shadow of 
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her mentally unstable mother, who 
watched as Lili nearly drowned as 
a young child and who becomes 
progressively more demented over 
the course of the novel. Even with 
all the grim realities that Lili must 
face, Vickers tells her story with a 
wry sense of humor. 


More New and 
Noteworthy Titles 


Among the books I’ve read for this 
column, one was a follow-up to 
one of my all-time favorites. James 
Howe, whose The Misfits (Athe- 
neum, 2001) is one of the best 
books I’ve read about the dangers 
of labeling and stereotyping, has 
also written Totally Joe (Ginee Seo, 
2005), which follows the story of 
one of the characters from The 
Misfits, Joe Bunch, as he maneu- 
vers through the seventh grade. 
Joe benefits supportive 
friends and family, and the book 
has a cheerful and hopeful tone. 
The theme of hiding one’s identity 
is hard to miss and is one that 
should appeal to both gay and 
straight readers. 

Abby Denson’s 2006 graphic 
novel, Tough Love: High School Con- 
fidential (Manic D Press), applies 
stylistic cues from Japanese manga 


from 


comics to its setting in a suburban 
American high school. Brian is a 
new student at school who strikes 
up a romance with a classmate, 
Chris, as well as a strong friend- 
ship with Julie. Denson uses Bri- 
an’s shy nature to help portray the 
anxiety that accompanies coming 
out to family and friends. The 
serious topics in the book, such as 
gay bashing and suicide, are tem- 
pered, as happens in the best YA 
literature, with relieving moments 
of humor. 


Steve Kluger, who has previ- 
ously written adult novels, hits a 
pitch-perfect romantic tone in his 
YA debut, My Most Excellent Year: 
A Novel of Love, Mary Poppins, and 
Fenway Park (Dial, 2008). Writ- 
ten from the varying perspectives 
of the main characters, as assign- 
ments for their English class, the 
novel takes readers on an incredi- 
bly funny and touching tour of 
their adolescence. In the character 
of Augie, Kluger has created a 
memorable gay character, one who 
is comfortable in his skin, is an 
attentive boyfriend and _ brother, 


While some of these books 
may not make it into your 
curriculum, you can still keep 
them (or at least their titles) 
handy, in case you encounter 
students you think would 
enjoy, or even benefit from, 
reading about such compelling 
and honest characters and 
situations. 





and who never makes the reader 
feel as if his sexuality is his pri- 
mary defining characteristic. I 
hope Kluger considers returning 
to these new friends in the future. 

Set within the Cuban commu- 
nity of Miami, Mayra Lazara Dole’s 
Down to the Bone (Harper, 2008) 
injects racial diversity into the 
LGBTQ YA conversation. Her 
heroine, Laura, struggles to find 
herself after her relationship with 
another girl is revealed publicly 
on the last day of school. She is 
ejected from her Catholic school 
and from her family as well. You 
can’t help but cheer for Laura as 
she wrestles with her sexual iden- 
tity and her life decisions. This is 


another fantastic debut novel, 


valuable not only for its strong 
portrayal of a lesbian character but 
also for the glimpses it allows 
readers into the lives of the Cuban 
American community. 

Another title, from a few years 
back, that treats emerging sexual- 
ity with a fair dose of humor is 
David LaRochelle’s Absolutely Posi- 
tively Not (Arthur A. Levine, 
2005), in which Steven is so sure 
that he cannot be gay, he makes 
valiant attempts to date girls, 
hang out with the football team, 
and cover his bedroom walls with 
posters of scantily-clad women. 
None of these tactics succeed, and 
Steven finally comes out to his 
best friend, Rachel, who is relieved 
to hear the news. While loaded 
with hilarious moments, this book 
also presents a realistic depiction 
of the angst a teen feels when 
beginning the coming-out pro- 
cess, to self and to others. 

Nothing Pink (Front Street, 
2008), by Mark Hardy, is a book 
that 
within the context of religion. 


explores homosexuality 
Vincent has always known he is 
gay, but that fact is complicated 
by his father’s role as the new 
preacher at the local Baptist 
church. That faith tells Vincent 
that his thoughts and deeds con- 
stitute a sin, but Vincent cannot 
help but be attracted to Robert, a 
boy in the church congregation. 
Hardy has written an excellent 
novel about the intersections and 
collisions of faith and human 
nature. Alex Sanchez has also dealt 
with the often unsteady balance 
between homosexuality and Chris- 
tian beliefs in The God Box (Simon, 
2007). In this book, Paul is forced 
to rethink his life when Manuel, 
an openly gay teen, transfers to his 
school. Paul has known he’s gay 
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but hopes that praying will help 
change him. His relationship with 
Manuel opens his mind to new 
directions and shows him how 
spirituality and homosexuality 
may not necessarily work at odds 


with each other. 


Notable Authors 


Alex Sanchez should already be 
familiar to those who read YA 
LGBTQ-themed work for his 
other outstanding books, such as 
Getting It (Simon, 2006) and his 
trilogy about teen 
friends: Rainbow Boys (Simon, 
2001), Rainbow High (Simon, 
2003), and Rainbow Road (Simon, 
2005). Sanchez wrote his trilogy 
from the rotating perspectives of 


three gay 


his main characters, so readers can 
be taken deeper into their personal 
conflicts and decision-making. 
Sanchez is, thankfully, not the 
only YA author who regularly 
weaves LGBTQ 
books. Brent Hartinger has also 
written books that follow gay 
characters across titles. In Geogra- 
phy Club (Harper, 2003), The Order 
of the Poison Oak (Harper, 2005), 


themes into 


Sanchez wrote his trilogy from 
the rotating perspectives of 
his main characters, so readers 
can be taken deeper into 

their personal conflicts and 
decision-making. 


and Split Screen: Attack of the Soul- 
Sucking Brain Zombies/Bride of the 
Soul-Sucking Brain Zombies (Harper, 
2007), he details the evolution of 
Russel Middlebrook, a gay teen 
who narrates with an authentic, 
funny, and honest voice. 

Sara Ryan has written two 
exquisite novels about the exploits 


of Battle Hall Davies. In Empress of 
the World (Viking, 2001), Battle 
becomes an object of affection and 
confusion for Nicola, a classmate 
at a summer program for teens 
with whom she forges a short, 
fledgling relationship. Unable to 
decide if she is lesbian or bisexual, 
Nicola eventually decides that she 
can be comfortable without a label. 
Ryan follows Battle to college (or 
rather, the summer before college) 
in The Rules for Hearts (Viking, 
2007), when Battle moves into a 
theater group’s house in Portland. 
Ryan captures a teen’s tumultuous 
first stab at independence and 
describes both gay and straight 
relationships and the complica- 
tions of romance at that age. 
Another prominent YA author 
who highlights the development 
of lesbian sexual identities is Ellen 
Wittlinger. In Hard Love (Simon, 
1999), she describes the relation- 
ship between John and Marisol; 
while John wants to be more than 
just friends with Marisol, Marisol 
realizes that her interests lie else- 
where, and she has to find a way to 
let John down gently without 
risking the loss of her best friend. 
This book presents the awkward- 
ness of unrequited love in all its 


melodramatic hues. In Wit- 
tlinger’s follow-up to this novel, 
Love and Lies: Marisol’s Story 


(Simon, 2008), Marisol has moved 
on to Stanford, where she begins a 
romance with her writing instruc- 
tor. While it does not share char- 
acters with the previous two titles, 
Wittlinger’s Parrotfish (Simon, 
2007) must also be mentioned in 
this column, for it is one of the 
only YA novels I have read that 
deals directly with transgender 
teens. The book’s main character, 
Angela, hopes to transition into 


Off the Shelves 


Grady, the boy she knows herself 
to truly be. I found this novel 
enlightening for its depiction of 
one teen’s attempt to redefine 
what “normal” means. 

In a similar vein, Julie Ann 
Peters’s (Little, Brown, 
2004) explores the transition that 
one teen makes, in this case from a 


Luna 


boy named Liam to a girl named 
Luna. Told from the perspective of 
Liam’s little sister, Regan, this 
novel illustrates the heartache that 
can occur within a family when a 
teen comes out, but it also shows 
the love and unconditional sup- 
port that all LGBTQ teens need 
and deserve. Peters has written a 
number of other exceptional books 
with such themes, such as Far from 
Xanadu (Little, Brown, 2005), 
Between Mom and Jo (Little, Brown, 
2006), and her recent short-story 
collection, gr/2gr/ (Little, Brown, 
2007). The voices of her characters 
are sharp and insightful, and I 
hope that Peters continues to grace 
us with her novels for a long 
time. 

No column on LGBTQ themes 
in YA literature can be written 
without mention of David Levi- 
than. His Boy Meets Boy (Knopf, 
2003), while a relatively older 
title among these others, remains 
one of the most uplifting stories I 
have ever read. Levithan sets his 
tale in a place and time where 
young people can come out to 
their families and be warmly 
accepted and supported. Gay and 
straight youth mingle freely, and 
the high school’s star quarterback 
is also a drag queen who goes by 
the name Infinite Darlene. It is a 
marvelous, wonderful world, one I 
hope we can live in someday. 

Our LGBTQ students need and 
deserve to read good books as 
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much as anyone else. According 
to a 2004 poll commissioned by 
the Gay, Lesbian and Straight 
Education Network (GLSEN; 
http://www.glsen.org/cgi-bin/ 
iowa/all/library/record/1724 
-html), approximately 5% of all 
American high school students 
identify themselves as lesbian or 
gay. It’s important to realize that 
those are the students who self- 
identify, and this does not include 
students who are still questioning 
or who simply do not want to 
identify themselves. As teachers, 
we all likely have at least one 
LGBTQ student who might gain 
a great deal from reading some of 
these titles. At the least, we surely 
have some students who could 
learn from the lessons of tolerance 


and acceptance illustrated by these 
authors. 

I could continue to espouse the 
importance of teens reading these 
books, and others like them, but J 
think the example of Lawrence 
King speaks more powerfully 


Levithan sets his tale in a place 
and time where young people 
can come out to their families 
and be warmly accepted and 
supported. 


than anything else possibly could. 
King was a 15-year-old eighth- 
grade student in Oxnard, Califor- 
nia, who came out as gay earlier 
in the 2007—08 school year. In 
February, after King told another 
student that he had a crush on 


him, that student brought a gun 
to school and fatally shot King in 
the head. While it is impossible 
to say definitively that the stu- 
dents’ exposure to LGBTQ titles 
may have averted this tragedy, I 
would suggest that reading such 
books can show all teens that 
LGBTQ teens are just like every 
other teen: preoccupied with 
dreams, questions, and anxieties. 
Keeping these books in our rooms 
and minds can be a strong first 
step toward acceptance and kind- 
ness in our schools. GH 
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Gender Politics 


Decades after Alaska became a state 
the Territorial Sportsmen 
still seemed to be of two minds 


about everything: proudly 
retrograde yet welcoming 
any woman who'd hunt. 


For every member voting 
against another voted for, 
you name the cause: 


conservation, treaty rights, 
clear cutting, dog fights 
of the far North. 


Even the Christmas raffle 
was divided: a Remington rifle 
or lady’s accessories. 


Standing before that crude 
congregation—good Lord— 
my name was called. 


Sensing my manhood 
on the line I refused 
the prize and another guy 


simply claimed it 
with the proper swagger 
for his wife. 


—Christian P. Knoeller 
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Nevada Review, and elsewhere. His first collection, Completing the Circle, was awarded the Millennium Prize by 
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Shouldn't They Already 
Know How to Read? 
Comprehension 
Strategies in High 
School English 


Let’s face it: Teachers like school. 
And English teachers love lan- 
guage. Naturally, there are excep- 
tions, but, in general, teachers’ 
experiences of academic failure are 
minimal—as are English teachers’ 
experiences of frustration with 
reading or writing. Brian Nichol- 
son and Grainne ODonnell main- 
tain that “Most teachers were 
‘good’ students—capable, well- 
regarded children who were able 
to work effectively towards a 
desired outcome. For us, effort and 
result usually balanced. And if we 
had a strong aptitude for a partic- 
ular subject, we could get good 
results with minimal effort” (12). 

It is probably safe to assume 
that most of us who chose to teach 
English language arts developed 
an affinity for language and liter- 
acy practices early in our lives. Our 
comprehension strategies devel- 
oped intuitively, almost naturally, 
as we encountered and even sought 
out interesting and challenging 
texts. Like talented athletes, we 
probably became fluent readers 
and writers almost effortlessly, our 
skills fostered by our passion for 


the worlds we discovered and cre- 
ated through language. 

Many students, however, bring 
skills to school that differ from 
those of practicing (or aspiring) 
English teachers. These students 
may excel in the areas of music, 
mathematics, athletics, or arc-—but 
struggle as users of language. For 
them, reading and writing feel 
painfully unnatural; they have expe- 
rienced so much failure that frustra- 
tion precedes the act of engaging 
with text. In most school systems, 
formal reading instruction typically 
ends in middle school, implying 
that secondary students are pre- 
sumed to have acquired the literacy 
skills necessary for academic success 
prior to entering high school. Sec- 
ondary English teachers understand 
the fallacy of this presumption. 
Every year our classes include stu- 
dents who have difficulty compre- 
hending various texts. However, 
without a background in reading 
instruction, we frequently end up 
as frustrated as the students. Our 
innate talent becomes an enemy 
precisely because language fluency, 
for us, is relatively effortless. Why 
can’t students understand and apply 
what, to us, seem like intuitive lit- 
eracy processes? 

One remedy for this dilemma 
lies in the explication of these pro- 
cesses. If we can reveal, first for our- 
selves and then for students, the 


thinking skills that underlie effec- 
tive comprehension strategies, then 
we can teach these strategies explic- 
itly, the way we teach concepts and 
Recent scholarship 
demonstrates the effectiveness of 
teaching strategies that facilitate 
text comprehension. This type of 
intentional instruction offers sec- 
ondary teachers tremendous possi- 
bilities for struggling 
readers. Practical implications that 
will be described below include 
active, engagement of 
higher order thinking skills coupled 
with the application of the gradual 
release of responsibility model. 


information. 


helping 


explicit 


Text Structure 


The structure of a text is key to 
comprehension. Good readers “nat- 
urally” recognize and respond to 
cues about the nature of a text and 
adjust comprehension strategies 
accordingly—most of the time 
without even realizing they are 
doing so. This may work well for 
them, but invisible acts are not 
useful for struggling readers or for 
teachers who wish to assist them. 
In fact, identifying and explicitly 
applying comprehension strategies 
helps all readers because even 
skilled readers benefit from under- 
standing the metacognitive pro- 
cesses that they are spontaneously 
using to comprehend texts. 
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Students may know that read- 
ing their biology textbook is more 
difficult than reading Of Mice and 
Men, but they may not understand 


Like talented athletes, we 
probably became fluent readers 
and writers almost effortlessly, 
our skills fostered by our 
passion for the worlds we 
discovered and created through 
language. 





why; they are unlikely to recognize 
features of the text structure that 
change their experiences of read- 
ing. In Strategies That Work: Teach- 
ing Comprehension for Understanding 
and Engagement, Stephanie Harvey 
and Anne Goudvis explain that 


Poetry has its white space, fiction 
its characters, and nonfiction its 
bold print. In fact, every literary 
genre or form has certain features 
that define it. When we explore 
fiction, we teach our students about 
character, setting, problem and 
solution. When we investigate 
nonfiction, we share expository text 
structures, such as “compare and 
contrast” and “cause and effect.” 
We teach visual and text features 
so that students will have the back- 
ground knowledge to better com- 
prehend a specific genre or form 
when they read and write. (101) 


In short, Harvey and Goudvis 
use research about what good read- 
ers do intuitively to recommend 
that teachers explicate text struc- 
tures and provide strategies to help 
students engage with different 
types of texts. Graphic organizers 
can be particularly valuable tools 
for facilitating text comprehension. 
Even though narrative text, the 
familiar plot structure of stories, 
tends to be relatively easy for stu- 
dents to grasp, graphic organizers 


such as story maps may help stu- 
dents keep track of characters, set- 
tings, and other information. 


Gradual Release 
of Responsibility 


Initially, during the direct instruc- 
tion and modeling phases of les- 
sons, teachers do most of the work. 
As students become more profi- 
cient, teachers progressively expect 
students to identify and analyze 
text structures independently. 
This approach is known as the 
“Gradual Release of Responsibil- 
ity” framework described by Har- 
vey and Goudvis as a combination 
of modeling and guided practice 
that requires a “delicate balance” 
(32) between releasing responsi- 
bility too soon—resulting in frus- 
tration—and providing excessive 
instruction—resulting in  bore- 
dom and disengagement. Harvey 
and Goudvis identify five phases 
of the Gradual Release of Respon- 
sibility model: 


¢ Teacher modeling 

¢ Guided practice 

* Collaborative practice 
¢ Independent practice 


¢ Application of the strategy in 
authentic reading situations 


(32-33) 


Harvey and Goudvis emphasize 
the point that teacher modeling 
should be brief and clear; the pre- 
ponderance of instructional time 
should be devoted to students’ prac- 
ticing strategies as teachers guide 
them through the process, con- 
stantly providing assistance, assess- 
ing progress, and modifying 
instruction. The crux of the gradual 
release of responsibility model is 
that metacognition shifts from 


teacher-directed to  student-di- 
rected. Initially, teachers provide 
explicit instruction and supervise 
guided practice. Text structure and 
comprehension strategies are explic- 
itly taught, just like any other con- 
tent, and held 
accountable (through formative and 
summative assessments) for their 
use of comprehension strategies as 
much as they are for their knowl- 
edge of content. After assessments 
indicate that students are capable of 
applying comprehension strategies 
independently, responsibility for 
doing so shifts to them. 


students are 


Comprehension Strategies 


Harvey and Goudvis describe 
metacognition as monitoring the 
inner conversation. Good readers 
engage actively with text, employ- 
ing metacognitive comprehension 
strategies seamlessly. Less profi- 
cient readers tend to be passive, 
detached recipients of text. Harvey 
and Goudvis illustrate this experi- 
ence by asking students, “How 
many of you have ever found your- 
self reading something but think- 
ing about something else?” (77). 
This occurrence, with which even 
proficient readers can identify, pro- 
vides a foundation for introducing 
metacognitive strategies (thinking 
about our thinking). Or, in the 
case of comprehension strategies, 
thinking about our reading. 

Harvey and Goudvis list the 
following specific comprehension 
strategies: 


¢ Making Connections 

* Questioning 

e Visualizing and Inferring 
¢ Determining Importance 


¢ Summarizing and Synthesizing 
(10-11) 
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To improve comprehension, 


each of these strategies should be 
taught explicitly and assessed for 
understanding. That is, teachers 
must first introduce the strategy 


Good readers engage actively 
with text, employing meta- 
cognitive comprehension 
strategies seamlessly. Less 
proficient readers tend to be 
passive, detached recipients of 
text. 





of “Making Connections” by mod- 
eling that approach to a text. The 
complexity of connections made 
will vary depending on the level 
of the learner and the difficulty of 
text. In addition, teachers can use 
a variety of instructional tools 
(such as graphic organizers) to 
facilitate the process of making 
connections. An example of one 
such tool, a “double entry jour- 
’ is provided in Figure 1. 
Using the gradual release of 
responsibility framework, teachers 


? 


nal, 


introduce the strategy (by model- 
ing) and provide the tools for the 
students to begin to practice the 
comprehension strategy “Making 
Connections.” Students then prac- 
tice, individually and collabora- 
the — teacher’s 
supervision. During this process, 
teachers assess both the use of the 
comprehension strategy (in this 
case, the students’ ability to make 
meaningful connections to texts) 


tively, under 


as well as the students’ under- 
standing of the text itself. In this 
way, teaching the comprehension 
strategy reinforces the teaching of 
content; it is a productive use of 
instructional time, not an “add-on” 
that squanders 
minutes. 


precious class 

The importance of teaching 
comprehension strategies cannot 
be overemphasized. To interact 
effectively with texts, students 
must be able to make connections 
to their background knowledge. 
Making connections is the first 
of the comprehension strategies 


FIGURE 1. Double Entry Journal Connection-Building 





To make connections as you read, pay attention to areas of the text that 


“remind you" of 


e your own experiences (text to self or T-S), 
e other things you have read (text to text or T-T), or 
e things going on in the world around you (text to world or T-W). 


Directions: In the first column, place quotes from the text that you are con- 
necting to. Include the page number. In the second column, indicate what it 
reminds you of. In the third column, identify the type of connection. Note: 
Include at least five connections. You must use each type of connection at 


least once. 


ae 


Quote from Text Page # 


Reminds me of... 


Type of Connection 
T-S 
T-T 
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promoted by Harvey and Goud- 
vis. The others, which are dis- 
cussed thoroughly in their text, 
are equally important; however, in 
the interest of space, they are sim- 
ply listed here (in bold type). Stu- 
dents must learn how to pose 
meaningful questions that stim- 
ulate their thinking and predict 
answers to those questions. The 


ability to visualize has been 
linked to effective vocabulary 
comprehension and _ retention. 


Moreover, to create visual repre- 
sentations from texts, students 
must transform knowledge, a pro- 
cess that signifies deep under- 
standing. Inferring is a skill that 
is difficult for many students to 
grasp. English teachers often ask 
questions that require students to 
make inferences, but we may not 
always explicate the thinking pro- 
cesses that underlie this skill. For 
students to become proficient at 
inferring, teachers must provide 
direct instruction of this skill and 
then assess its application. 

It is common for less proficient 
readers to have difficulty deter- 
mining importance, particularly 
with expository texts. These stu- 
dents tend to highlight or under- 
line entire paragraphs, unable to 
decide which sections of text are 
Teachers 
model how to determine impor- 


most significant. can 
tance by revealing textual cues 
and using graphic organizers to 
analyze text structure. As students 
practice, they will become more 
proficient and, thus, more inde- 
pendent at determining impor- 
Each of the 
strategies facilitates students’ abil- 


tance. previous 
ity to summarize and synthe- 
size—perhaps _ the 
complex of the metacognitive 


two most 


strategies. 
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Application: How to 
Make It Work 


Every English teacher recognizes 
the need to help students become 
better readers—even if formal read- 
ing instruction ends years before 
students 
Although few of us are experts at 
teaching reading, we are expert 


enter our classrooms. 


readers. If we consider and make 
visible what we do when we read, 


To interact effectively with 
texts, students must be able 
to make connections to their 
background knowledge. 


English teachers can use this infor- 
mation to facilitate students’ use 


FIGURE 2. Comprehension Strategies Lesson Planning Guide 


of comprehension strategies to 
reinforce instruction of content. 
An example of how this might 
work in a secondary classroom is 
chronicled in the lesson plan in 
Figure 2 constructed by April 
Rudnicki, an English teacher at 
Maryvale High School, a suburban 
public school outside Buffalo, 
New York. Note how each section 





Course — English 11 





Goals and Objectives 





Students will be able to 


¢ Apply questioning skills while reading 

¢ Generate significant and thought-provoking questions 
e Participate in meaningful and authentic discussions based on the questions they generate 
* Identify characteristics of the Roaring 20s evident in The Great Gatsby 





1. Anticipatory Set 


i 
How will you activate background knowledge about CONTENT? 
SER Ae accel cteswecyes tee) orien yee eebet nee 
Before reading The Great Gatsby, students will engage in a mini research lesson to activate prior knowledge about the 
1920s in America and may connect to the US History curriculum. Students will work in groups to collaborate on an 
assigned 1920s topic such as The American Dream, Fashion, Great Events, Entertainment, Women's Rights, etc. 
Students will create a poster and handout that will be distributed to the rest of the class. They will also present this in- 
formation to the class. This will provide students with and/or reinforce background information about the time period 


in which the novel is set. 


SEE ee EE rane 
How will you activate background knowledge about the COMPREHENSION STRATEGY you will introduce? 


The teacher will read an excerpt from Chapter 1 aloud. Students will be required to create three questions based on 
this reading. Once this is complete the teacher will ask the students to volunteer to share their questions aloud. 
Several questions will be recorded on the chalkboard. We will discuss the questions, the answers, and how we are 
able to arrive at the answers. We will also consider why some questions are harder than others. What makes them 


more difficult? 


oO eee Ee 


2. Input 


Define the new learning/CONTENT for students. 


The teacher will inform the students that we will continue with our reading of The Great Gatsby and that, as they 
read, they should note characteristics of the Roaring 20s that are revealed-in the novel. [Note that further references 
to the content section of the lesson have been omitted due to space considerations. ] 


Define the COMPREHENSION STRATEGY and how it works relative to learning. 


Questioning is an important aspect of learning. Questioning aids in our comprehension of a text. Additionally, ques- 
tioning makes readers more cognizant of what they are learning. As readers question texts, they challenge what they 
are learning and connect it to their existing knowledge. If students question texts they are likely to become engaged, 
active readers. Some students probably already use questioning skills while reading; they just don't realize they do. 


During the course of this unit, students will focus on levels of questioning consistent with the six levels of Bloom's 


Taxonomy. The teacher will provide a handout with exam 
in each level of questions, and several “ 
questions (for example, “Who is 


students will concentrate on Knowledge (Level |) Questions. 


ples of leveled questions, lists of verbs that are typically used 
stem" questions at each level for students to build on when constructing their 
?" [Level 1] and “How would you evaluate 


2" [Level 6]). For Chapter 1, 


(continued) 
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of the Lesson Planning Sheet 
includes content and compre- 
hension strategies. 

The lesson outline illustrates 
how teaching comprehension strat- 
egies can be used to reinforce, not 


replace, content. Students who par- 
ticipate in these instructional activ- 
ities develop knowledge about this 
novel as well as strategies that can 
be used with any text they encoun- 
ter in the future. Research illus- 


Research for the Classroom 


trates the value of metacognitive 
strategies for readers at all levels. 
For secondary English teachers, 
they offer the exciting possibility 
of using our innate strengths to 
benefit our students. G 


FIGURE 2. Comprehension Strategies Lesson Planning Guide (continued) 


3. Model 








Demonstrate how you will use the selected COMPREHENSION STRATEGY. 





Using the examples of leveled questions based on Bloom's Taxonomy, students will discuss and label the questions 
they created for the introductory excerpt of Chapter 1. The teacher will extend the modeling by conducting a read- 
aloud-think-aloud session. The teacher will continue reading Chapter 1 aloud, modeling questions while doing so. 
Students will be required to note any Knowledge Level Questions that were asked by the teacher in the read-aloud— 
think-aloud. Students will share their findings with the class. They will start to identify and differentiate between 
different levels of questions in this exercise. 


4. Guided Practice 
Require students to practice new learning/CONTENT as they practice a COMPREHENSION STRATEGY. 





Students will work in groups of 3-4 to finish reading Chapter 1. While doing so they will develop three more 
Knowledge (Level 1) Questions. This practice will be guided by the students’ peers as well as the teacher. The teacher 
will circulate to monitor and assist in this process. At the end of class the teacher will collect students’ questions to 
check for understanding. 


5. Independent Practice 


Require students to independently demonstrate their new understandings of CONTENT and the COMPREHENSION 
STRATEGY. © 


For homework, students will read Chapter 2 of The Great Gatsby. In addition, they will be required to work indepen- 
dently to develop five unique Knowledge Level Questions based on the novel. This will be discussed and collected to 
check for understanding. 


6. Closure 
Include reinforcement of CONTENT and COMPREHENSION STRATEGY. 


To reinforce learning, the teacher will bring the class back together and each group will share one Knowledge Level 
question that they created. It will be the responsibility of the class, with the guidance of the teacher, to provide feed- 
back to groups other than their own. Students will be asked, Is the question the group created a “knowledge” 
question? How do we know? 





Students will continue developing questioning skills throughout the novel, as follows: 
e The Great Gatsby Chapter 3 - Question Level 2: Comprehension 

The Great Gatsby Chapter 4 — Question Level 3: Application 

The Great Gatsby Chapter 5 — Question Level 4: Analysis 

The Great Gatsby Chapter 6 — Question Level 5: Synthesis 

The Great Gatsby Chapter 7 — Question Level 6: Evaluation 





For Chapter 8 of The Great Gatsby students will use the skills they have honed during the previous 7 chapters. 
Students will be required to create twelve questions for Chapter 8 of the novel—two for each level. These questions 
will then be used to play a review game. 





To conclude the novel and the study of Questioning skills, students will read Chapter 9. As students progress and 
reach higher levels of questioning, they will develop more thought-provoking questions. To assess this objective, stu- 
dents will be directed to create one significant question at each level (six questions, total) based on Chapter 9 or the 
novel as a whole. In class, students will exchange questions and answer the questions created by a classmate. 
Students will be assessed on their ability to compose questions (comprehension strategy) as well as their ability to 
answer them (content). 
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Because I’m So Different? 


Through the prisms of my confusion 
you cut my soul 
Your words— 
“Smear the queer” 


“No! You can’t sit at this table!” 


streak havoc 
through the colors 
of my adolescent 
dreams 
I hear my inner voice 
“T know this isn’t my fault” 


“There has to be others like me” 


I fight for release 
long to pass, finally, 
beyond the pain 
then 
I smell death 
an instrument 
of change. 


—Bonner Slayton 


Bonner Slayton is a literacy specialist with Moore Norman Technology Center in Norman, Oklahoma. He is currently 
completing his PhD in English education at the University of Oklahoma. His writing has appeared in the Oklahoma English 


Journal and Windmill. He lives in Norman with his son, Kaleb, and his daughter, Ashlyn. 


© 2009 by Bonner Slayton 
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Success with ELLs 





Creating Space for 
Collaboration 


Margo DelliCarpini 
and Amanda N. Gulla 


Collaboration between ESL and 
English teachers is an idea that 
has periodically been discussed in 
this column. While school admin- 
istrators and teacher educators 
have generally called for interdis- 
ciplinary 
the question of what form these 
collaborative efforts can or should 
take remains unanswered for many 
educators. As Teaching English to 
Speakers of Other Languages 
(Margo) and English (Amanda) 
teacher educators we realize the 
importance of collaboration be- 
tween ESL and English teachers, 
and we have initiated a number of 
projects in our programs that help 
teachers acquire the skills needed 
to make space for collaboration in 
their professional lives. One of the 
projects that we have developed is 
a collaborative methods course 
where TESOL and English educa- 
tion teachers meet together, learn 
together, and collaboratively plan 


teacher collaboration, 


a unit. 


Project Background 


As a response to the many requests 
we received from English teachers 
who were struggling to find ways 


to meet the needs of the ELLs in 
their classroom, and ESL teachers 
who were struggling to find mean- 
ingful content for the ELLs in the 
ESL classroom, we developed a 
course for preservice and inservice 
teachers that would bring educa- 
tors together and build skills in 
context. ESL and English teachers 
meet together, under our guid- 
ance, to develop learning experi- 
ences, assignments, assessments, 
and a YA literature unit that 
would target the needs of ELLs in 
the English classroom while also 
providing content that ESL teach- 
ers could focus on in the ESL class- 
room. The project was met with a 
great deal of excitement on the 
part of the graduate students who 
were signing up for the class and 
from our colleagues who would 
hear us planning and talking in 
the seminar room over sandwiches 
and coffee. We would like to share 
some issues that emerged in these 
collaborative projects that have 
immediate relevance for practic- 
ing educators. 


Collaboration in Context 


Collaboration does not happen 


naturally in most secondary 
schools, and while collaborative 
models are the norm in many 
level 


organizations, secondary 


education in the United States is 


not usually one of them. Because 
functional models of interdisci- 
plinary teacher collaboration are 
the exception rather than the 
norm, one question that we have 
had to answer not only for our 
graduate students but also for our- 
selves has been: What exactly is 
teacher collaboration? 


A Continuum of Activities 


Collaboration is defined as people 
working together. In education, 
that collaboration 
includes working together to have 


we can add 


a positive effect on student learn- 
ing. Teacher collaboration can take 
on a variety of forms and might 
best be viewed as a continuum of 
activities ranging from informal 
and unstructured to highly formal 
and structured. At the least formal 
level, collaboration can simply be 
a discussion about shared students. 
Moving along the continuum, 
teachers could share lesson plans, 
jointly select material (such as 
which novel or poetry or work of 
art to teach in a given unit), con- 
sult with each other to determine 
some appropriate support activi- 
ties that could occur in the ESL 
classroom, or observe each other’s 
classes. At the most formal, it can 
involve joint planning, co-teach- 
ing, and interdisciplinary team 
meetings. 
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In its possible manifestations, 
the goal of teacher collaboration is 
to increase achievement among 
students. Since most ELLs spend 
most of their day in mainstream 
classrooms, ESL-ELA collabora- 
tion could be critical for them. In 
addition, while ESL teachers are 
required to engage in Content 
Based Instruction (CBI), they are 
frequently in the position of deter- 
mining the content on their own 
rather than selecting content that 
is being taught in the ELLs’ main- 
stream English classes. ESL and 
English teachers working together 
to support ELLs enriches the expe- 
riences of these students in both 
their English and ESL classrooms. 

Unfortunately, collaboration 
between teachers of different dis- 
ciplines does not occur frequently 
at the secondary level. Teaching in 
isolation is the norm in US sec- 
ondary schools. This is a shame; 
ELLs benefit when the curriculum 


Collaboration does not happen 
naturally in most secondary 
schools. 


is integrated and they see the 
interconnectedness between mate- 
rial and skills presented in differ- 
ent classes. 

In 1996 Dorit Kaufman and 
Jacqueline Grennon Brooks made 
the following statement: “Collabo- 
ration between ESOL teachers and 
teachers of other subject areas is 
imperative. Teacher education pro- 
grams must reevaluate current 
pedagogical orientations and reor- 
ganize to prepare teacher candi- 
dates of all disciplines for 
coordinated interdisciplinary edu- 
cation for all students” (231). 
Unfortunately, in the twelve years 
that have passed, more collabora- 


tion has not occurred. When and if 
collaboration does occur, it is usu- 
ally not interdisciplinary in nature 
or occurs between special educa- 
tion and mainstream 
While the positive benefits of 
teacher collaboration at the sec- 
ondary level have been documented 
(Achinstein; Manouchehri), actual 
change in middle school and high 
schools in terms of the amount of 


teachers. 


teacher collaboration that actually 
occurs has not taken place (Mem- 
ory, Yoder, and Williams). 


Challenges to Collaboration 


Why isn’t there more collabora- 
tion in secondary schools? Despite 
the wide-ranging calls, collabora- 
tion between teachers of different 
disciplines is not easy. We learned 
this firsthand during the semes- 
ter when we first coscheduled 
graduate-level English and TESOL 
methods courses. We thought we 
could just plant the seeds of col- 
laboration and wonderful things 
would grow. Gardening is hard 
work! Barriers to collaboration, 
like weeds that continue to spring 
up despite your best efforts, are 
real and can be hard to overcome. 
To effectively collaborate in the 
schools, many of the teachers who 
we work with have told us that 
their whole day would have to be 
restructured. As teachers who 
spent many years in secondary 
level classrooms, we understand 
this However, 
while restructuring (and a tremen- 
dous amount of professional devel- 
opment and support) would be 
necessary to implement a formal, 
schoolwide collaborative initia- 
tive, some of the less formal—but 
no less important—collaborative 
activities can occur without turn- 


real constraint. 


ing the whole program upside 
down. 

ESL and secondary English teach- 
ers who have taken our coscheduled 
courses have identified time, rela- 
tionships (teacher positioning), and 
understanding each others’ disci- 
plines as some of their greatest bar- 
riers to collaboration. Addressing 
these issues can help create the space 
needed for successful collaboration 
between teachers. 


Time 

We can’t extend the teaching day, 
but there are some places where 
time can be made. Teachers may 
have common planning or prepara- 
tion periods and might be able to 
devote one session a week or month 
to meeting together to collaborate. 
Virtual discussions, message boards 
(physical or virtual), sharing plan 
books, and making dialogue journal 
entries in a shared plan book are all 
ways in which some informal col- 
laboration could occur. Observing 
an ESL class once a month that con- 
tains students in the English teach- 
ers classroom could further allow 
for meaningful professional discus- 
sion about teaching, learning, and 
strategies to help shared students. 
Conversely, the ESL teacher could 
observe an English class that con- 
tains shared students. Even more, 
the ESL teacher could “push-in” to 
the English class on a semiregular 
basis to co-teach lessons. As educa- 
tors we allow for and encourage peer 
feedback among students but rarely 
engage in such feedback ourselves. 
Administrative support would be 
required to provide more structured 
opportunities for collaboration, but 
starting small with one English and 
one ESL colleague can have a lasting 
and positive affect on both teaching 
and learning. 
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Building Relationships 
and Learning Each 
Other's Language 


The way that school subjects are 
viewed and the resources devoted 
to them support the epistemologi- 
cal understandings that exist in a 
given school. Sophia Arkoudis dis- 
cusses that the call for collaboration 
between ESL 
teachers assumes an equitable rela- 
tionship between the two. She 
argues that this relationship is usu- 
ally not equitable and the ESL 
teacher usually has low status in 
the school. If ESL students and 
teachers ate marginalized, mean- 
ingful collaboration across the dis- 
ciplines becomes difficult, if not 
impossible. If ESL programs are 
under-resourced and hidden—for 
example, if ESL teachers don’t have 


and mainstream 


classrooms of their own—and are 
thought of as something separate 
from or an adjunct to the academic 
program, it is like, as Amanda 
describes, a dirty little secret that is 


ESL and secondary English 
teachers who have taken our 
| coscheduled courses have 
| identified time, relationships 


(teacher positioning), and 
understanding each others’ 
disciplines as some of their 
greatest barriers to 
collaboration. 





seldom acknowledged. The way I 
(Amanda) have come to think of it 
is that the content teachers often 
view ESL teachers the way they 
would certain service providers—as 


Success with ELLs 





somebody with specialized skills 
that I don’t have and I’m not inter- 
ested in having. You can get your 
hands dirty, thank you very much. 
This both marginalizes the ESL 
teachers and endows them with a 
level of specialization they might 
not actually possess. 

By engaging in dialogues across 
disciplines, teachers from different 
content areas can learn about each 
other’s subject and how it fits into 
the greater curriculum. Many of 
the English teachers we worked 
with at Lehman College during 
our collaborative semester reflected 
that they didn’t know what the 
ESL teachers did, where they were 
located, and what the actual goals 
of the ESL program were. By 
doing something as simple as 
engaging in a discussion or observ- 
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ing a colleague’s class, English and 
ESL teachers can gain a great deal 
of insight into each other's profes- 
sional lives. 

An example of this comes from 
one of the ESL teachers we worked 
with. This teacher had the oppor- 
tunity to observe an English class 
as a requirement for our collab- 
Orative methods courses. She 
wrote about her experience and 
became concerned about the type 
of writing she had been working 
on in her ESL classroom. She had 
been teaching the five-paragraph 
essay form, but her observation 
raised doubts about whether this 
was what her students needed. 
The class she observed was work- 
ing on a “Critical Lens” essay, 
something she didn’t know about 
but that is a requirement on the 
New York State English stan- 
dardized exam for secondary stu- 
dents. She was horrified that she 
had no idea that such a writing 


The first place where 
collaboration can occur is 
through simply sharing the 
upcoming material and 
information about the students. 


assignment was required of her 
students and that she had been 
teaching a form of writing that 
had limited application. She has 
since obtained material from the 
English teacher she observed, as 
well as guidance on how the 
“Critical Lens” is taught, and she 
now works with her ESL students 
on selecting and interpreting 
quotes, connecting those quotes 
to works of literature, analyzing 
examples of the essay, and writ- 
ing in a style that would lead to 
success on the exam. 


Where, When, and 
How to Collaborate 


So, what could collaboration look 
like? Not the highly structured, 
formal collaboration that requires 
a great deal of external resources 
to accomplish, but less formal, yet 
highly _ effective, 
partnerships between English and 
ESL teachers. There are some logi- 
cal spaces in the curriculum where 


collaborative 


collaboration can occur without 
having change their 
schedules or stay at the school for 
hours after their day has ended. 


teacher’s 


Building Background 


The first place where collaboration 
can occur is through simply shar- 
ing the upcoming material and 
information about the students. 
Who are the ELLs in the English 
classroom? What are their back- 
ground experiences? How will 
these experiences affect how the 
novel is taught? The elements of 
collaboration between ESL and 
English language arts (ELA) teach- 
ers could be to discuss the students 
and the classroom context of each 
discipline. In addition to helping 
teachers understand the students’ 
needs, interests, abilities, and 
background knowledge, these dis- 
cussions can also focus teachers on 
the similarities and differences of 
each other's disciplines. 


Establishing Learning Goals 


The next place where collaboration 
can naturally occur is in the estab- 
lishment of learning goals and 
instructional activities for the unit. 
English teachers can share what 
they have determined to be the 
fundamental concepts and ideas 
that they are planning to focus on 
and how the learning goals will 


support the students in acquiring 
the specific knowledge, concepts, 
and skills that they need to be suc- 
cessful in their learning. The ele- 
ments of collaboration between 
ESL and ELA teachers at this stage 
of planning could be for the ELA 
teachers to provide information 
about what activities the students 
will be engaging in, the materials 
used, the expectations, and the 
content objectives of the ELA unit. 
The ESL teachers would work with 
the ELA teachers in terms of how 
some of these goals might be mod- 
ified to accommodate the ELLs in 
the mainstream classroom. In 
addition, the ELA teachers can 
share specific activities, writing 
prompts, and discussion prompts 
with the ESL teacher who can dis- 
cuss ways to differentiate instruc- 
tion, modify group 
learners, and scaffold instruction 
in the mainstream English class- 
room so that the ELLs have access 
to the curriculum. For example, 
what types of support and scaffold- 
ing will ESL students need to com- 
plete a personal narrative or a 
“Critical Lens” essay? What vocab- 
ulary will cause particular prob- 
lems? What is the rhetorical 
structure common to ELLs’ partic- 
ular cultural backgrounds and how 
does it differ from that of Standard 
English? 


content, 


How Do We Know They're 
Getting It? 


Assessment is another key place 
where ESL and ELA teachers can 
collaborate. The elements of col- 
laboration between ESL and ELA 
teachers during the development 
of an assessment plan for a unit or 
for the school year can include the 
English teacher sharing main- 
stream assessments with ESL 
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teachers so that the ESL teachers 
can develop skills and parallel 
assessments to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of the content and success 
in the academic classroom. The 
ESL teacher can inform the ELA 
teachers about assessment modifi- 
cations, considerations, and crite- 
ria that are sensitive to the needs 
of the ELLs in the mainstream 
ELA classroom. 


Build a Relationship 


If we ended this column telling 
you that collaboration is easy to 
engage in, we would be less than 
honest. Collaboration requires 
considerable effort on the part of 
teachers. Effort must not only be 
expended during the collaborative 
activities but also in finding some- 
one with whom to collaborate. 
Collaboration is a type of relation- 
ship, and we know from experi- 


ence that relationships, even 
professional ones, work better 
when people like and respect each 
other and can find 
ground. The first step in informal 


common 


Collaboration is a type of 
relationship, and we know 
from experience that 
relationships, even professional 
ones, work better when people 
like and respect each other and 
can find common ground. 





collaboration is to develop a rela- 
tionship with your ESL colleague. 
The next steps are to engage in a 
series of discussions about com- 
mon students, challenges, and 
ways that you both might work 
together to achieve the common 
goal of success for ELLs in the 
mainstream ELA classroom. The 


Success with ELLs 


first step may be the hardest, but 
it can be as simple as knocking on 
a colleague’s door. @ 
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Robert Bly Conference 


Robert Bly in This World—An Academic/Creative Conference will take place April 16-19, 2009. Fea- 
tured speakers are Lewis Hyde, MacArthur-winning author; Hugh Van Dusen, HarperCollins editor; Anne 
Wright, on Bly and James Wright; Coleman Barks, translator of Rumi; Howard Nelson, on Bly’s poetry; 
Leonard Lewisohn, on Persian translation; and many more. This conference is sponsored by the University of 
Minnesota Libraries. Watch for more details at: http://www.lib.umn.edu/bly/. 
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Secondary Section High School Teacher of Excellence Award 


Each NCTE affiliate is at liberty to select a person for this honor in the manner of its choice. An affiliate’s 
governing board might acknowledge someone who has previously won an award within the affiliate, thus 
moving that person’s recognition to a national level, or the affiliate might advertise for applications for 
nominations before choosing a winner. 

Deadline: Documentation should be sent to the Secondary Section Steering Committee administrator/ 
designee by May 1 of each year. Materials should be sent to the address on the current nomination form. For 
more information, go to www.ncte.org/second. 


The 2008 Winners of Teacher of Excellence Awards 


The Arizona English Teachers’ 
Association 

Cynthia Kiefer 

Saguaro High School, Scottsdale 


The Arkansas Council of English 
and Language Arts 

Sherry Roland 

Valley View High School, 
Jonesboro 


The Association of Teachers 
of English of Quebec 

Kevin Wright 

Chambly Academy, Montreal 


The Colorado Language Arts 
Society 

Joshua Curnett 

Eaglecrest High School, 
Centennial 


The Florida Council of Teachers 
of English 

Lynn R. Fite 

Lakeland High School, Lakeland 


The Georgia Council of Teachers 
of English 

Mary Lynn Huie 

Parkview High School, Lilburn 


The Greater St. Louis English 
Teachers Association 

Jessica Cavazos 

Ritenour High School, St. Louis 


The Indiana Council of Teachers 
of English 

Mary B. Nicolini 

Penn High School, Mishawaka 


The Kansas Association 

of Teachers of English 
Judy Beemer 

Junction City High School, 
Junction City 


The Kentucky Council 

of Teachers of English 
Latishia Sparks 

Greenup County High School, 
Greenup 


The Michigan Council 

of Teachers of English 

Stasha Simon 

Petoskey High School, Petoskey 


The Minnesota Council 

of Teachers of English 
Kimberly Colbert 

St. Paul Central High School, 
St. Paul 


The Mississippi Council 

of Teachers of English 

Anna Morrison 
Greenville-Weston High School, 
Greenville 


The North Carolina English 
Teachers Association 

Polly Sexton Jones 

Ashe County High School, 
West Jefferson 


The Ohio Council of Teachers 
of English Language Arts 
Meridith M. Niekamp 
Upper Arlington School, 
Upper Arlington 


The Pennsylvania Council 
of Teachers of English 
and Language Arts 

Dean Smith 

Big Spring High School, 
Newville 


The Shelby-Memphis Council 
of Teachers of English 
Dianne Young 

Bolton High School, 
Arlington 


The South Carolina Council 
of Teachers of English 
Ginger Dunker 

South Aiken High School, 
Aiken 


The Tennessee Council 

of Teachers of English 
Ginger Reese 

Lausanne Collegiate School, 
Memphis 


The Virginia Association 

of Teachers of English 

Kathy R. Smaltz 

Brentsville District High School, 
Nokesville 


The Western Pennsylvania 
Council of Teachers of English 
John Gildea 

Springfield High School, 
Springfield 
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The 8th annual 


Favorite Poem Project 
Summer Poetry Institute 


for Educators 
July 13 - 17, 2009 INVITATION 
at Boston University, Boston, MA to POETRY 


Hosted by former U.S. Poet Laureate Robert Pinsky 
and the Boston University School of Education 

















The Favorite Poem Project, in cooperation with the Boston 
University School of Education, invites teachers and 
teacher/administrator teams across grade levels to join us for 
a remarkable week. Participants will study and discuss poetry 
with renowned practitioners of the art, five award-winning 
American poets. Past faculty include Frank Bidart, Mark Doty, bared) ROBERT PINSKY 
Louise Gliick, and Heather McHugh. seas La eZ 


Visit the Favorite Poem Project website at Featuring the textbook edition of 
www.favoritepoem.org or contact Professor Lee Indrisano at An Invitation to Poetry, with a free 
leeindri@bu.edu for more information. classroom guide and DVD! 
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BECOME THE ENGLISH TEACHER 
YOU ALWAYS WANTED TO HAVE 


¢« Become a Secondary English eeeey and uy Pe 
Master's degree along the way - 

e Study and work with innovative, eke Ts i 
members = 

e Experience high job placement rates upon peer 

e Take courses during the Fall, Spring, and celine: 
terms 


For more information: 
tare MP Mese mcs 
sjmiller@iup.edu or 

Dr. Linda Norris ~ 
Inorris@iup.edu 
Call 724-357-2261 
www.iup.edu/english 
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Middle Ground 


Exploring Selected Literature 
from and about the Middle East 


Sheryl L. Finkle and Tamara J. Lilly 


For years, literature from and about the Middle 
East has largely been missing from middle and 
high school curricula. Changing demographics 
and global citizenship necessitate a better under- 
standing of Middle Eastern history, culture, and 
literature. 
Recognizing this need, veteran teachers Sheryl 
L. Finkle and Tamara J. Lilly offer a comprehen- 
sive review of the theory and practice of teaching 
Middle Eastern literature. In this book, they: 
* Review principles of multicultural/cross-cultural 
pedagogy 
Describe principles for selecting quality texts and 
explain the importance of teaching both contempo- 
rary and ancient literature of the region 
Illustrate how using these texts can engage young readers 
and help develop their language and literacy skills 
Provide activities, lessons, and materials for various print and nonprint texts, including 
books such as Habibi, The Kite Runner, and Behind the Burqa: Our Life in Afghanistan 
and How We Escaped to Freedom and the films Osama and Reel Bad Arabs. 
Studying literature from and about the Middle East not only enables students to gain a 
deeper understanding of the world around them but also allows them to develop crucial criti- 
cal thinking and literacy skills that can be applied outside the English classroom. 


149 pp. 2008. Grades 6-12. ISBN 978-0-8141-3161-9. Theory & Research Into Practice series. 


No. 31619 $25.95 member/$34.95 nonmember 


To Order: Visit our website at www.ncte.org 
or call toll free at 1-877-369-6283 
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Are you a middle or high school English Language Arts 
Teacher? 


| invite you to take part in an IRB-approved survey study ona 
particular form of literature. The survey will take a minimum of 
10 minutes to complete and will ask you a series of multiple- 
choice and open-ended questions. 


Visit 
http://teachingminers.blogspot.com 


Thanks! — James B. Carter, Ph.D. 


His 


Preventing Plagiarism 
Tips and Techniques 


Laura Hennessey DeSena 
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For many teachers, identifying and combating plagiarism in students’ writing PSN 
has become a frustrating and time-consuming process. In this practical guide, be a 
Laura Hennessey DeSena seeks to help alleviate some of this frustration by 
offering teachers effective strategies for heading off plagiarism at its sources. 
In this book, you'll discover how to: Re 






¢ Generate research topics across the content areas 














* Identify electronic and print-based plagiarism in student papers 
* Design a three-part research paper assignment that emphasizes the subjective eye/I in the research process 
* Provide models of literary criticism that demonstrate how professionals use solid research and 
organization to support their arguments 
* Avoid plagiarism in a multicultural context, including strategies for working with second language 
students who may have been taught different approaches to composition and research writing 
117 pp. 2007. Grades 9~College. ISBN 978-0-8141-4593-7. 


No. 45937 $21.95 member/$29.95 nonmember 


To Order: Visit our website at www.ncte.org 
or call toll free at 1-877-369-6283 


NCTE... The Professional Home of the English Language Arts Community 
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| and we're determined to help— 
with the Journal of Adolescent 
& Adult Literacy. 


Teaching literacy to older learners is a challenge. 

That’s why so many educators depend on the 
International Reading Association’s Journal of Adolescent 
& Adult Literacy, the only professional, peer-reviewed 
Here’s what you'll find in journal that focuses exclusively on literacy education for 
every peer-reviewed issue: learners age 12 and up. 

Through lively, engaging articles written by teachers 

for teachers, this unique journal provides the practical 
support you need to encourage and motivate students. 


 Classroom-tested teaching 
strategies and techniques based 
on solid research 


5 Tips on using technology in the : Sande 

ee see thie Order your no-risk subscription today! 
Select the Journal of Adolescent & Adult Literacy with a new 
IRA membership or add it to your existing membership. 
Call toll free 800-336-7323 (302-731-1600 outside the 
U.S. and Canada), or order online at www.reading.org. 
You'll receive both the print and online versions for one 
low price. 


5 Reviews of recent young adult 
books, classroom tools, and 
professional materials 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


TC Summer Teaching of English M.A. Degree 


(INSTEP) Intensive Summer Teacher Education Program 


Study and explore in New York City 
‘without interrupting your career. 


Secure the skills needed to integrate theory and practice with our 
world-renowned faculty and diverse student body. 







Take advantage of the range of opportunities, choices and experiences 
offered at our top-ranked institution. 






Gain the analytical and critical skills you need to make a 
difference to advance your career to the next level. 








Teaching of 
English INSTEP \ 
program eee « 
include: i 






Teachers College INSTEP programs provide in-service 
teachers the opportunity to conveniently gain their 
professional certification while studying at the most 
a prestigious graduate school of education. 
A eee Issues in the Secondary English Classroom iy es 
PCC Ra eee Miri ath 
¢ Teaching English in Diverse Social and Cultural Contexts i maa “ 
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ALEXANDER SOLZHENITSYN 
ONE DAY IN THE LIFE 
OF IVAN DENISOVICH 


Translation by Ralph Parker 
Introduction by Yevgeny Yevtushenko 
New Afterword by Eric Bogosian 

176 pp. + 978-0-451-53104-9 » $5.95 


MARY SHELLEY, BRAM STOKER, 
& ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


FRANKENSTEIN, 
DRACULA, 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 


Introduction by Stephen King 
768 pp. * 978-0-451-52363-1 + $7.95 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 

THE COMPLETE POETRY 
OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 
Introduction by Jay Parini 


New Afterword by April Bernard 
144 pp.  978-0-451-53105-6 + $4.95 


OSCAR WILDE 
THE COMPLETE FAIRY 
TALES OF OSCAR WILDE 


New Introduction by Gyles Brandreth 
Afterword by Jack Zipes 
240 pp. * 978-0-451-53107-0 + $5.95 


MARIANO AZUELA 
THE UNDERDOGS 


Translation by E. Munguia, Jr. 
Introduction by Ana Castillo 
New Afterword by Max Parra 

192 pp. * 978-0-451-53108-7 - $6.95 


EURIPIDES 
TEN PLAYS 


Translation by Paul Roche 
608 pp. * 978-0-451-52700-4 + $7.95 


MARK TWAIN 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
Introduction by Justin Kaplan 


New Afterword by John Seelye 
400 pp. + 978-0-451-53120-9 + $4.95 


ROUGHING IT 


New Introduction by Elizabeth Frank 
480 pp. - 978-0-451-53110-0 » $6.95 


THEODORE DREISER 
SISTER CARRIE 
Introduction by Richard Lingeman 
Afterword by Rachel Sarah 

528 pp. + 978-0-451-53114-8 + $5.95 


JANE AUSTEN 
MANSFIELD PARK 
Introduction by Margaret Drabble 
Afterword by julia Quinn 

432 pp. 978-0-451-53111-7 + $4.95 


THOMAS HARDY 
THE RETURN 
OF THE NATIVE 


Introduction by Jane Smiley 
New Afterword by Jeffrey Meyers 
432 pp. « 978-0-451-53112-4 + $6.95 


JONATHAN SWIFT 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
Introduction by Leo Damrosch 


New Afterword by Nathaniel Rich 
352 pp. > 978-0-451-53113-1 + $4.95 


EDWARD BELLAMY 
LOOKING BACKWARD 
2000-1887 

Introduction by Walter James Miller 


New Afterword by Eliot Fintushel 
256 pp. + 978-0-451-53116-2 » $5.95 
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VOLTAIRE 
CANDIDE, ZADIG, 


and Selected Stories 
Translation by Daniel M., Frame 
Introduction by John Iverson 
New Afterword by Thaisa Frank 
368 pp. - 978-0-451-53115-5 = $4.95 


MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 
WHY WE CAN'T WAIT 


Afterword by Reverend Jesse L. Jackson, Sr. 
240 pp. « 978-0-451-52753-0 + $9.99 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


The Hound of the Baskervilles 
150th Anniversary Edition 


Afterword by Anne Perry 
256 pp. * 978-0-451-52801-8 + $4.95 


ANONYMOUS 
SIR GAWAIN AND 
THE GREEN KNIGHT 


Translation and Preface by Burton Raffel 
New Introduction by Brenda Webster 
Afterword by Neil D. Isaacs 

160 pp. * 978-0-451-53119-3 + $6.95 


L.M. MONTGOMERY 

ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 
Centennial Edition 

New Afterword by Jennifer Lee Carrell 

320 pp. + 978-0-451-52882-7 + $4.95 


AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 
THE CONFESSIONS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


Translation by Rex Warner 
Introduction and Afterword 
by Martin E. Marty 

New Foreword by Elizabeth Block 
384 pp. » 978-0-451-53121-6 + $6.95 
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| GAWAIN 


| GREEN 
KNIGHT 


VIRGIL 
AENEID 


Translation with an Afterword 

by Patric Dickinson 

New Introduction by Matthew S. Santirocco 
416 pp. + 978-0-451-53117-9 + $5.95 


CHARLES DICKENS 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


Introduction by Stanley Weintraub 
New Afterword by Annabel Davis-Goff 
528 pp. + 978-0-451-53118-6 +» $4.95 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

and Other Christmas Stories 
Introduction by Frederick Busch 

New Afterword by Gerald Charles Dickens 
224 pp. + 978-0-451-53109-4 + $3.95 


Upcoming in April 2009: __ 


WILKIE COLLINS 
THE MOONSTONE 


New Introduction by Alev Croutier 
Afterword by Lillian Nayder 
544 pp. + 978-0-451-53122-3 + $6.95 


RICHARD HENRY DANA, JR. 
TWO YEARS 
BEFORE THE MAST 


Introduction by John Seelye 
New Afterword by Wes Davis 
432 pp. + 978-0-451-53125-4 + $6.95 


ARISTOPHANES 
LYSISTRATA 


Translation and Introduction 

by Douglass Parker 

New Afterword by Judith Fletcher 
144 pp. + 978-0-451-53124-7 + $5.95 
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NCTE PRESENTS... 


Genre Theory: 
Teaching, Writing, and Being 


Deborah Dean 





ewer 


Contemporary genre theory is probably not what you 
learned in college. Its dynamic focus on writing as 

a social activity in response to a particular situation 
makes it a powerful tool for teaching practical skills and 
preparing students to write beyond the classroom. 

Although genre is often viewed as simply a method for 
labeling different types of writing, Deborah Dean argues 
that exploring genre theory can help teachers energize 
their classroom practices. 

Genre Theory synthesizes theory and research about 
genres and provides applications that help teachers 
artfully address the challenges of teaching high school 
writing. 

Knowledge of genre theory helps teachers: 

e challenge assumptions that good writing is always the same 

e make important connections between reading and writing 

e eliminate the writing product/process dichotomy 

e outline ways to write appropriately for any situation 

e supply keys to understanding the unique requirements of testing situations 

e offer a sound foundation for multimedia instruction 


Because genre theory connects writing and life, Dean’s applications provide detailed 
suggestions for class projects—such as examining want ads, reading fairy tales, and critiquing 
introductions—that build on students’ lived experience with genres. These wide-ranging 
activities can be modified for a broad variety of grade levels and student interests. 

119 pp. 2008. Grades 9-12. ISBN 978-0-8141-1841-2. 


No. 18412 $25.95 member/$34.95 nonmember 
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To Order: Visit our website at www.ncte.org 
or call toll free at 1-877-369-6283 | 






Honor the past. 
_ Engage the present. 






Touch the future. 






Honoring Excellence in 
High School English 
The National English Honor Society 


(NEHS)—in partnership with schools 
and teachers to recognize and involve 








students who have experienced the 






power of literature, known the 






pleasures of good writing and felt the 






excitement of language studies— 
invites you to charter an NEHS chapter 







at your school. 






Visit www.nehs.us 
or contact 


nehs@niu.edu 
for further information. 








Proudly sponsored by 
gma Tau Delta, International English Honor Society 





Iniversity of N ebraska é 









eh Writing 


my Words 
my Time 
my MEA 


_ Four at-home semesters tailored 

~ one-on-one with award-winning 
_ writers who mentor you through 
your writing process 
















Five residency sessions packed 
with lectures, workshops, readings 
and mentor conferences to 
stimulate your imagination and 
creative energy 











Lodging, meals and residency 
events in a beautiful resort-style 
lodge on a 260-acre park 






Year-round support from a personal 
community of faculty and students 






www.unomaha.edu/unmfaw 
OF 
Administrative Director 
UN MFA in Writing 
6001 Dodge Street / WFAB 310 
Omaha, NE 68182-0324 * 402-554-3020 
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Designing Writing Assignments 


Traci Gardner 
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. Effective student writing begins with well-designed 
classroom assignments. In Designing Writing 
Assignments, veteran educator Traci Gardner offers 
practical ways for teachers to develop assignments 
that will allow students to express their creativity 
and grow as writers and thinkers while still 
addressing the many demands of resource-stretched 
classrooms. 

She explores how to balance pedagogical and 
curricular goals with the needs of multiple learners 
while managing everyday challenges such as 
mandates, testing, and the paper load. 

Gardner uses her classroom experience to provide 
ideas on how to effectively define a writing task, 
explore the expectations for a composition activity, 
and assemble the supporting materials that students 
need to do their best work. This book includes 
dozens of starting points that teachers can customize 
: and further develop for the students in their own 
classrooms, 

: A companion website also offers readers resources such as 
7 ¢ complete lesson plans available on www.readwritethink.org 

¢ links to relevant NCTE standards, position statements, and guidelines 

¢ an online bibliography that includes links to related NCTE journal articles 

* links to online lesson plans, teaching resource collections, and education policy issues 
109 pp. 2008. Grades 9-College. ISBN 978-0-8141-1085-0. 


No. 10850 $23.95 member/$31.95 nonmember 
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ISBN 978-0-06-134052'9 ¢ PAPERBACK 
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Jeffrey Ford 


“Surreal, unsettling, weird. Ford has a rare gift 
voking mood with just a few well-chosen words and for creating 
living, breathing characters with only a few lines of dialogue.” —Booklist 
ISBN 978-0-06-12315317 * PAPERBACK 
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motional abuse can 
4s the most severe physical and sexual 
and inspiring 1s that Sontag 
* __San Francisco Chronicle 


Touse Rules, [reveals] ¢ 


“(A] searing memoir, F 
be as devastating, as cruel, 


maltreatment .-- What is remarkable 


emerged from the situation a strongeT person.” 
ISBN 978-0-08-134123-6 ¢ PAPERBACK 
$13.99 (NCR) * 288 PAGES ° ON SALE MARCH 24 
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NCTE PREseENTs... 


Secondary School Literacy 


What Research Reveals for Classroom Practice 
Edited by Leslie S. Rush, A. Jonathan Eakle, and Allen Berger 





The fourth volume in a series begun over 50 
years ago, this authoritative resource draws on 


the knowledge and expertise of outstanding secondary 


scholars and provides crucial information 


about research, theory, and practice related to Scho 01 | 
secondary school literacy. Leading scholars, Literacy 


along with newer researchers in literacy educa- 
tion, address topics such as the impact of state i 
and federal mandates on literacy instruction _ What Research Reveals 
in secondary classrooms, English language __ §@ for Classroom Practice 
learners, and online reading comprehension. 
Chapter authors include Richard L. Allington, 
Donna E. Alvermann, Kathleen A. Hinchman, 
Robert T. Jiménez, Kevin M. Leander, Alfred W. 
Tatum, and Robert J. Tierney, among others. 
Each chapter contains rich discussions of 
current research as well as practical classroom 
applications. This volume is a welcome addition 
for any teacher, administrator, or district looking 
to implement sound research-based classroom Bh tanea by toate’. nuit, A enti Sake. 
practice and professional development. Endorsed —— 

by the National Conference on Research in ee 

Language and Literacy (NCRLL). Approx. 365 
pp. 2007. Grades 9-College. 

ISBN 978-0-8141-4293-6 


No. 42936 $28.95 member/$38.95 nonmember 





To Order: Visit our website at www.ncte.org 
or call toll free at 1-800-369-6283 





» Grades 4-8 


| When students recognize and use — 
| Non-fiction text structures, reading 
_ comprehension IMPROVES! 

| Includes tools for assessing 

_ student understanding. 


Grades 6-12 


Striving adolescent readers 
effortlessly learn the six basic 
English syllable patterns with 
easy-to-do games and activities 
that fit perfectly into your busy day. 


DOWNLOADABLE Pts i 
WWW.MAUPINHOUSE.COM 
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Call today for your free evaluation copies, 
877-930-3336. 
Mention Promo Code B9. 
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PROVEN, WINNING 
COMPANION TO (OR 
SUBSTITUTE FOR) 
TWAIN'S HUCK FINN 


WWhile creating modules of instruc- 

n for English I teachers, I discovered 

zn. | immediately included it as the 

core text for our Journeys unit. Man 

ill draw readers into Chloe’s journey 

such an engaging way that students 

ill be able to make many comparisons 

ot only to Huck’s legendary journey 

‘Twain's Hack Finn, but also to other 

istorical and personal journeys. Finn’s 

pisodic style will also caprure reluc- 

‘tant readers in ways that foster inde- 

pendent reading, Whether teachers are 

eaching their students about a classic 

: ero’s journey ot looking for a good book to 

enrich their students’ reading lives, Fiaw will serve them well.” 

—Dr. JANET ALLEN, ALLEN EDUCATIONAL CONSULTING (WHO MADE 

FINN PART OF 9TH GRADE CORE ENGLISH CURRICULUM FOR RECORDED 
Books of America’s “PLUGGED-IN TO READING” PROGRAM, 9/06) 


“Like Huckleberry Finn, Chloe is awakened to injustice and 
hypoctisy, but also finds hope in good-hearted people, and their 
ability to connect with others. Students familiar with Hack Finn 
will appreciate the many parallels this novel has to the classic ... 
The spirited, resourceful, observant, and witty Chloe is a hero- 
ine who will keep readers engaged and interested.”—-NCTE’s 
ALAN Review 


“Set in a thoroughly modern context, this inventive, affection- 
ate homage to Mark Twain’s classic about Huck Finn clearly 
illustrates that prejudice still affects human understanding, 
behavior, and language... Teens who have read Twain's book 


will appreciate Olshan’s direct references and parallels. Those 
who haven’t will like the action and the heroine’s resourceful- 
ness. The book’s satire and cynicism may create controversy 
and strike some readers as harsh, but the novel effectively raises 
awareness of contemporary social concerns, and, like the classic, 
is certain to invite both thought and discussion.”—Bookusr, 
Starreo Review 


“Teaching Finn alongside Huck Finn brings a new relevance to 
‘Twain's important and much-taught work. I can attest to the 
powerful connection Fi readers make with Finn, the novel's 
protagonist. This connection allows for a significant apprecia- 
tion of the issues and conflicts both novels bring to light. Fine 
is much more than a complement to Twain’s enduring classic. 
It gives it contemporary punch and appeal.”—Lesue Goerscn, 
CHAIR, ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, ROLAND Park Country SCHOOL 


“A contemporary version of Hack Phan and a lively and captivat- 
ing novel ... Huck Finn’s creative and mischievous spirit soars in 
protagonist Chloe Wilder, who follows her own wild adventure 
in the tradition of one of Twain’s most memorable characters. 
... Mark Twain should be proud,”—-(IRA’s) JourNaL oF ADOLES- 
CENT & Aputr Literacy 


“In American Literature, I teach Finn as an alternative to Hack 
Finn, 'm impressed with all the allusions, imagery, and other 
literary devices used to make this a high quality book for teens.” 
(CAROLE FRANCIS, PARKER HicH ScHooL, JANESVILLE, WI 


Finn: A Novel 


APPROVED FOR NINTH GRADE ENGLISH USE 
STATEWIDE BY SC DEPT. OF ED (2004) 


NAMED ONE OF “LA’S BEST 100 BOOKS 
FOR 2001” BY LA UNIFIED SD 
1-890862-14-2, $14.95 ([rade Paperback) 

3 To request a complementary review copy, email 
aS bruceb@bancroftpress.com, and provide your name, 
M\\ school, and mailing address. For more information, go 

press to www.bancroftpress.com/finn.html. 
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. Mice Maewrc by universities, colleges, and secondary Pee the MLA 
Handbook gives step-by-step advice on every aspect of writing research pa- 









, bible a most college students.” 
bias haldarals 


FORTHCOMING APRIL 2009 
The new, seventh edition of the standard guide 
for high school and undergraduate students 


MLA Handbook for 
Writers of Research Papers 
¢th edition 


pers, from selecting a topic to submitting the completed paper. For over half 
cue ial Ug VaN (tl -MiY |r e1e1¢/ eee) ace UT melel (ecu (Ole lmidl(- eM ere otcll( cle ROAR 


The forthcoming seventh edition is a comprehensive, up-to-date guide to 
research and writing in the online environment. It provides an authoritative 
update of MLA documentation style for use in student writing, including 
simplified guidelines for citing works published on the Web and new rec- 
ommendations for citing eee kinds of works, such as digital files and 
graphic narratives. 


From the authority on MLA style comes an innovative new Web site. 


Every copy of the seventh = over two hundred «searching of the entire 
edition of the MLA additional examples SU re Ti TOTULeT ee Re (ite U1 
Handbook comes with : text of the MLA 

an access code for an el CU 0 SET at 
Peseta ane narratives, with sample 


New to this edition, the Web Well Seen Om UAT BAP ONL U(O)Ucare eres cnsssy 

steps successful stu- throughout the life of 

dents take in research- Lisa eA UMLt LO ROL 

ca TCIM MO) UT e en) ing and writing papers ice een ue ane) 
volume of the MLA 


Pom O fe) (8 503 


Handbook 
ee | edness arr) 
Language M aN Leclcl@Ie1ss es Asal ia tk ta 
Association SPER 
ety oe gah 
PVE Ca EV rant) 
PAM Ser C OMIT Mm teed a ee L NEO Sa ashe) Paper ISBN 978-1-60329-025-8 
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finally, an alternative to the 
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STEP 1: 
Get Teachers Talking 


Plagiarism (Teacher's Guide) 
Why It Happens - How to Prevent It 
BARRY GILMORE 


D Improves teachers’ understanding of 
the causes and conditions of plagiarism 


D Includes a study guide (www.heinemann.com/gilmore) that facilitates 
teacher discussion and helps implement Gilmore's prevention strategies 


» Shows teachers ways to set expectations and help students meet them 


» Isideal to share with principals to initiate a schoolwide plagiarism 
prevention discussion 
D Helps students detect plagiarism in their work before you ever have to 


2008/152pp/$19.00 


ON-SITE SUPPORT FOR PLAGIARISM PREVENTION 
from Barry Gilmore 


STEP 2: 

Get Students Tal king A How-Not-To Guide for S$ 
Plagiarism 

A How-Not-to Guide for Students 

BARRY GILMORE 


Improves writers’ understanding of what “ 

plagiarism is, how it happens, and why it’s a pr 

Facilitates students talking, thinking, and writing about plagiarism 

Shows students the consequences of plagiarism without resorting 

to intimidation 

Is ideal for sharing with every student in your school 

Gives specifics on using and documenting search engines, summarizing 
and paraphrasing, MLA and APA style, and citing common knowledge 


2009/104pp/$9.00 * Save 20% on 5-packs: $36.00 


To order, call 800.225.5800, ° 
or fax 877.231.6980. 
www.heinemann.com 


Take another step in plagiarism prevention. Invite Barry Gilmore 


Heinemann 


= . to speak to your teachers about effective plagiarism prevention a iaieeinaeidanaam 





© strategies. Visit pd.heinemann.com for details. DEDICATED TO TEACHERS 
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)jitization Project 


Mark Twain's Mississippi features texts, images, sound, and video materials drawn from 
the collections of the Northern Illinois University Libraries, the Newberry Library, the St. 
Louis Mercantile Library, and Tulane University Libraries, illuminating the regions that 


Mark Twain describes in The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn and other celebrated works. 


Features lesson plans for teachers, including materials aimed at elementary and 


secondary students at http://dig.lib.niu.edu/twain/teachers.html. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN HISTORICAL DIGITIZATION PROJECT 


http://lincolin.lib.niu.edu 
Lincoln/Net uses Abraham Lincoln's life in Illinois as a lens through 


which users may explore and interpret society and politics in 
antebellum America. The site contains over 25 million searchable 
words of text, over 3000 images, 100 sound files, 100 video files, 
plus interpretive materials. Includes lesson plans for high school 


students at http://lincoln.lib.niu.edu/teachers/lessons.html. 








NEW: The Most Complete and Useful 
Research Paper Book— Guaranteed! 
















Writing an A+ Research Paper: 
A Roadmap for Beginning and Experienced Writers 


hile most research books offer a few hints and then move on to citing sourc- 

es, Writing an A+ Research Paper is the perfect tool for taking your students 
through the entire writing process. By having students actively help two fictional 
peers—Ella, whose work provides the models and Rob, whose work students will 
analyze, critique, and help develop—this book gives your students an unrivaled 
look into what’ needed to improve their own writing. 


Writing an A+ Research Paper also: FREE Teacher's 
CD with additional 
¢ Introduces a definitive timeline and step-by-step CARRIAGE 
instructions for all aspects of the research and writing SC ee MPA Et} 
process supplemental materials 


TUG TeM Nem) 


* Provides reasonable rationales and specific strategies for Peat 


avoiding plagiarism 





¢ Gives numerous examples of source citations in both MLA 
and APA format 


* Includes a supplemental CD with additional exercises and 


over 200 pages of supplemental materials with class set CRITIQUING FIRST DRAFTS 


Writing an A+ Research Paper: A Roadmap for Beginning and Experienced Writers 












Here are a few excerpts from Rob’ first draft. They demonstrate some 
things he has done fairly well and some things that will need to be improved 
in revision. Read the excerpts and then provide a brief critique of each. 

Rob 








ct 


TET cto 


The jut Chinese were hired in 1865 fo approximately $28 

per month. Thewr assignment was to do the very dangerous work 
of Wasting, and laying ties over the treacherous terrain of the high 
Slervas. While Pendleton uses this figure as support for his charge 
of racism, because the Chinese were pald so little for such 

work, Marshall points out that the going vate for railroad work was 
only $20 a month, and some workers were paid even less than that. 











Be One of the First to Try this Great 
New Program and Save $50.00! 


Order by September 30, 2009 using coupon code ENG897 for a 
special early-adopter’s discount—$50.00 off a class set of 
30 Books and Teacher's Edition! 
J302701 ......30 Student Copies, Teacher's Edition, 








andPreerGori Ns na ete See $388-56...$338.50 
4302700... Teacher's Baltiehs) iso cu.ccaoas eee ee $34.95 
J302699..; Student Edition ii.t.:cutcetca ee eee ee $13.95 


Coupon valid on any one order per customer. 
No limit to number of packages purchased. Expires 9/1/2009 


Ay, 
PH PREsSTWIck HOUSE, INC. 


“Everything for the English Classroom!” 


PO Box 658 Clayton, DE 19938 
1-800-932-4593 © Fax 1-888-718-9333 * www.prestwickhouse.com 





PROVEN, WINNING 
COMPANION TO (OR 
SUBSTITUTE FOR) 
TWAIN'S HUCK FINN 


“WAV hile creating modules of instruc- 

on for English I teachers, I discovered 

‘inn. | immediately included it as the 

ore text for our Journeys unit. Finn 

will draw readers into Chloe’s journey 

such an engaging way that students 

ill be able to make many comparisons 

not only to Huck’s legendary journey 

Twain’s Huck Finn, but also to other 

storical and personal journeys. Finn's 

odic style will also capture reluc- 

nt readers in ways that foster inde- 

endent reading. Whether teachers are 

teaching their students about a classic 

, hero’s journey or looking for a good book to 

enrich their students’ reading lives, Finn will serve them well.” 

—Dr. JANET ALLEN, ALLEN EDUCATIONAL CONSULTING (WHO MADE 

FINN PART OF 9TH GRADE CORE ENGLISH CURRICULUM FOR RECORDED 
Books OF America’s “‘PLUGGED-IN TO READING” PROGRAM, 9/06) 


“Like Huckleberry Finn, Chloe is awakened to injustice and 
hypocrisy, but also finds hope in good-hearted people, and their 
ability to connect with others. Students familiar with Huck Finn 
will appreciate the many parallels this novel has to the classic ... 
The spirited, resourceful, observant, and witty Chloe is a hero- 
ine who will keep readers engaged and interested.””—-NCTE’s 
ALAN Review 


“Set in a thoroughly modern context, this inventive, affection- 
ate homage to Mark Twain’s classic about Huck Finn clearly 
illustrates that prejudice still affects human understanding, 
behavior, and language... Teens who have read Twain’s book 
will appreciate Olshan’s direct references and parallels. Those 
who haven't will like the action and the heroine’s resourceful- 
ness. The book’s satire and cynicism may create controversy 
and strike some readers as harsh, but the novel effectively raises 
awareness of contemporary social concerns, and, like the classic, 
is certain to invite both thought and discussion.”—BookuisT, 
STARRED REVIEW 


“Teaching Finn alongside Huck Finn brings a new relevance to 
Twain’s important and much-taught work. I can attest to the 
powerful connection Fivn readers make with Finn, the novel’s 
protagonist. This connection allows for a significant apprecia- 
tion of the issues and conflicts both novels bring to light. Finn 
is much mote than a complement to Twain’s enduring classic. 
It gives it contemporary punch and appeal.”—Lestie Goetscn, 
CHAIR, ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, ROLAND PARK COUNTRY SCHOOL 


“A contemporary version of Huck Finn and a lively and captivat- 
ing novel ... Huck Finn’s creative and mischievous spirit soars in 
protagonist Chloe Wilder, who follows her own wild adventure 
in the tradition of one of Twain’s most memorable characters. 
... Mark Twain should be proud.”—(IRA’s) JOURNAL OF ADOLES- 
CENT & ADULT LITERACY 


“Tn American Literature, I teach Finn as an alternative to Huck 
Finn. Ym impressed with all the allusions, imagery, and other 
literary devices used to make this a high quality book for teens.” 
—CAROLE FRANCIS, PARKER HIGH SCHOOL, JANESVILLE, WI 


Finn: A Novel 


APPROVED FOR NINTH GRADE ENGLISH USE 
STATEWIDE BY SC DEPT. OF ED (2004) 


NAMED ONE OF “LA’S BEST 100 BOOKS 
FOR 2001” BY LA UNIFIED SD 


1-890862-14-2, $14.95 (Irade Paperback) 
To request a complementary review copy, email 
bruceb@bancroftpress.com, and provide your name, 


school, and mailing address. For more information, go 
to www.bancroftpress.com/finn. html. 


Readicide 

How Schools Are Killing Reading and 
What You Can Do About It 

Kelly Gallagher 


Reading is dying in our schools. In this provocative 
new book, Kelly Gallagher argues that American 
schools are actively (though unwittingly) furthering 
the decline of reading. Kelly outlines specific steps 
to reverse the downward spiral in reading—steps that 
will help prevent the loss of another generation 

of readers. 


Grades K-12 | 978-1-57110-780-0 | $17.50 paper 


How Schools Are 


and } 
Can Do About It 


Nonfiction Mentor Texts 

Teaching Informational Writing Through 
Children’s Literature, K-8 

Lynne R. Dorfman and Rose Cappelli; 
Foreword by Tony Stead 


This essential reference identifies and guides teachers 
through a wide range of mentor texts, demonstrating 
how teachers can help students become better 
writers of good nonfiction. 


Grades K-8 | 978-1-57110-496-0 | $24.00 paper 


Stenhouse Publishers 


Professional Resources by Teachers for Teachers 


www.stenhouse.com [800] 988-9812 
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Send manuscripts to 


Ken Lindblom, Editor 

English Journal 

Stony Brook University 
English_Journal@notes.cc.sunysb.edu 


Submission Guidelines 


¢ Manuscripts should be sent by email as an attachment to 
English_Journal@notes.cc.sunysb.edu. Manuscripts should be 
double-spaced throughout (including quotations, endnotes, and 
works cited), with standard margins. Word 2000 or later is pre- 
ferred. Authors using Macintosh software should save their work 
as Word for Windows. Paper submissions should be sent 
only when email is impossible. Please save copies of anything 
you send us. We cannot return any materials to authors. 

e In general, manuscripts for articles should be no more than 
ten to fifteen double-spaced, typed pages in length (approxi- 
mately 2,500 to 3,750 words). 

¢ Provide a statement guaranteeing that the manuscript has 

not been published or submitted elsewhere. 

Ensure that the manuscript conforms to the NCTE Guwide- 

lines for Gender-Fair Use of Language. (See address below.) 

Number all pages. 

Use in-text documentation, following the current edition of 

the MLA Handbook. Where applicable, a list of works cited 

and any other bibliographic information should also follow 

MLA style. 

e List your name, address, school affiliation, telephone number, 
and email address on the title page only, not on the manu- 
script. Receipt of manuscripts will be acknowledged by 
email, when possible, or by mail. 


English Journal is refereed, and virtually all manuscripts are 
read by two or more outside reviewers. We will attempt to 
reach a decision on each article within three months. The deci- 
sion on pieces submitted in response to a specific call for manu- 
scripts will be made after the call deadline. 

Prospective contributors should obtain a copy of the Guide- 
lines for Gender-Fair Use of Language from the NCTE website at 
http://www.ncte.org/positions/statements/genderfairuseoflang. 


Keeping It Real: Teaching Nonfiction 
Deadline: July 15, 2009 
Publication Date: March 2010 


Biographies, autobiographies, memoirs, essays, scientific stud- 
ies, government reports, travel books, culinary guides, cultural 
studies, philosophical treatises, how-to manuals, consumer 
guides, creative nonfiction, documentary films, op-ed essays, 
political blogs, product websites. The list of nonfiction genres 
is long, and the possibilities for teaching them are endless. This 
issue of English Journal focuses on nonfiction texts and innova- 
tive ways of teaching them. 

What nonfiction texts have you taught and why and how 
have you taught them? Are there rarely covered genres that 
more English teachers should teach? How have you creatively 
engaged students in nonfiction texts? Have you built produc- 
tive bridges between nonfiction and fiction texts or between 
different nonfiction texts? How have you used nonfiction texts 
to teach forms of critical thinking that fiction texts don’t easily 
lend themselves to? What nonfiction texts motivate students 
to write and conduct research? How have you used nonfiction 
texts to engage students in school or community service? Any 
atticles focusing on nonfiction texts in middle and secondary 
English classes are welcome. 


Collaboration and Social Interaction 
Deadline: September 15, 2009 
Publication Date: May 2010 


Working productively with others is essential in the workplace 
and in daily life. Those who develop effective people skills can 
be more successful in their careers and in building meaningful 
human relationships that enhance their social lives. English 
class is an important place to develop many skills of social 
interaction, for example, those that come from group work, 
collaborative writing, debates, small- and large-group discus- 
sions, etc. What is the place of English classes in the develop- 
ment of social skills? What writing and reading activities have 
you found successful in helping students develop collaborative 
skills? How have you assessed students’ collaborative abilities? 
What challenges have you found in collaborative assignments 
and how have you learned to deal with them? How have you 
helped students to work with difficult people and to curtail 
their own less-than-collaborative behaviors? 

Any aspect of student collaboration related to English 
teaching is welcome for this issue. We also encourage articles 
on teacher collaboration: for example, co-teaching among 
teachers of different disciplines or levels of instruction; collabo- 
rations among English teachers and school administrators, 
community or business organizations, parents, or other mem- 
bers of the public. 

Be sure also to see the “Teacher to Teacher” and “Student 
Voices” questions for this issue. 


Logic and Critical Reasoning in the 21st Century 
Deadline: November 15, 2009 
Publication Date: July 2010 


Logic is one of the oldest fields of study in the Western tradi- 
tion, and it has not lost any of its importance, despite centuries 
of evolving literacies. Our contemporary democracy requires 
critical citizens to make sound, reasoned decisions about their 
leaders, about their workplace and home-life needs, and regard- 
ing the causes and pastimes they support. Along with the 
information explosion that has developed from the 24-hour 
news cycle and countless magazines, journals, blogs, and 
homepages available on the Internet has come an increased 
need for sophisticated skills required to critically assess these 
sources for accuracy, bias, and credibility. 

What knowledge is important for students to develop logi- 
cal and critical reasoning skills? What logical fallacies should 
students be made awate of, and how can we motivate them to 
develop this knowledge? What should students learn about 
valid forms of evidence and about the place of emotion in effec- 
tive argumentation? What age-old techniques of logical analy- 
sis and reasoning should we advocate, and what innovations 
should we employ to address new literacies and technologies? 
How have you used film, other visuals, nonfiction, fiction, or 
workplace or community documents in ways that have helped 
students to develop their skills of logic? How have you encout- 
aged students to use logical argument in their writing and for 
their own purposes? 


General Interest 
May submit any time 


We publish articles of general interest as space is available. 
You may submit manuscripts on any topic that will appeal to 
EJ readers. Remember that EJ articles foreground classroom 
practice and contextualize it in sound research and theory. As 
you know, EJ readers appreciate articles that show real stu- 
dents and teachers in real classrooms engaged in authentic 
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teaching and learning. Regular manuscript guidelines regard- 
ing length and style apply. 


Ongoing Features 


Speaking My Mind: We invite you to speak out on an issue 
that concerns you about English language arts teaching and 
learning. If your essay is published, it will appear with your 
photo ina future issue of English Journal. We welcome essays of 
1,000 to 1,500 words, as well as inquiries regarding possible 
subjects. 


Student Voices: This is a forum for students to share their 
expetiences and recommendations in short pieces of 300 words. 
Teachers are encouraged to submit the best responses from 
their classes, not whole class sets, please. Individual students 
are welcome to submit as well. Topics are as follows: 


e What nonfiction text that English teachers might not think 
of would you like to read in English class? (Deadline: July 
15, 2009) 

e What positive lessons have you learned from English class 
about working with other people? (Deadline: September 15, 
2009) 

© How has logical thinking helped you out of a difficult situa- 
tion? (Deadline: November 15, 2009) 


Teacher to Teacher: This is a forum for teachers to share 
ideas, materials, and activities in short pieces of 300 words. 
Topics are as follows: 


e What nonfiction text or genre should all students read before 
they graduate? (Deadline: July 15, 2009) 

¢ Given all the time and money you needed, what kinds of 
collaboration would you engage in for the benefit of your 
students? (Deadline: September 15, 2009) 

e How can we motivate students to value logic and logical 
thinking? (Deadline: November 15, 2009) 


Original Photography 


Teacher photographs of classroom scenes and individual stu- 
dents are welcome. Photographs may be sent as 8" X 10" black- 
and-white glossies or as an electronic file in a standard image 
format at 300 dpi. Photos should be accompanied by complete 
identification: teacher/photographer’s name, location of scene, 
and date photograph was taken. If faces are clearly visible, 
names of those photographed should be included, along with 
their statement of permission for the photograph to be repro- 
duced in Ej. 


Original Cartoons 


Cartoons should depict scenes or ideas potentially amusing to 
English language arts teachers. Line drawings in black ink 
should be submitted on 8'/," X 11" unlined paper and be signed 
by the artist. 


Columns and Column Editors 


Adolescents and Texts 
Editor: Alfred W. Tatum 


As the role of adolescent literacy is being reconceptualized, 
little attention is given to the roles of texts in the lives of ado- 
lescents, or how texts can be used to shape their in-school and 
out-of-school lives. This is problematic in light of the fact that 
many educators struggle to engage students with texts that the 


students find meaningful and significant. The focus of this col- 
umn is connecting adolescents with texts. Materials that give 
attention to using both fiction and nonfiction texts that honor 
adolescents’ academic, cultural, gendered, or social identities 
should be submitted. Implications for policy and/or practice 
are encouraged. 

Submissions of 2,000 words or fewer should be sent to 
Alfred W. Tatum at atatum1 @uic.edu. 


Challenging Texts 
Editor: P. L. Thomas 


Franz Kafka proclaimed that a “book must be the ax for the 
frozen sea within us.” The authors and texts we bring into our 
classrooms and the acts of literacy that students perform about 
and because of those texts are essential aspects of creating class- 
rooms where students become critical readers and critical writ- 
ers. This column will explore the authors and texts we choose 
that confront the world and the worldviews of students. We 
also explore various theoretical approaches to literature that 
challenge and energize students and teachers. 

Contributors should explore and share their classroom 
practices that address questions such as, What authors and 
texts confront the world and students’ assumptions? What 
texts expand students’ perceptions of and assumptions about 
genre? What texts confront both big ideas and the art and 
craft of writing? How does critical pedagogy look in liter- 
ature classrooms? What literary theories do you find most 
generative? 

Submit an electronic Word file attached to your email to 
the column editor, P. L. Thomas, at paul.thomas@furman.edu. 
Contributors are encouraged to query the column editor and 
share drafts of column ideas as part of the submission process. 


Innovative Writing Instruction 
Editor: Valerie Kinloch 


Signs of writing are all around us, from writings that decorate 
school bulletin boards, student essays, and teacher journals to 
units that guide our classroom work. How do you address such 
signs of writing, among others, in your work with students? 
What approaches to writing instruction have you used to 
stimulate student engagement with words and actions? “Inno- 
vative Writing Instruction” provides a forum for productively 
contentious, yet critical discussions on approaches to writing 
instruction. In addition to discussing the writings authored by 
students, we will examine the various ways we engage students 
in work that helps to strengthen their voice, authority, and 
interest in writing. In these examinations, we will question our 
challenges with teaching writing in the spaces we call class- 
rooms, schools, and communities of learning. What we do with 
students around writing and our approaches to writing instruc- 
tion affect how they use words to participate in the world. 

Column contributions of 1,800—2,800 words are encour- 
aged. Send email submissions to Valerie Kinloch at kinloch.2 
@osu.edu. 


Mentoring Matters 
Editors: Thomas M. McCann and Larry Johannessen 


Some critics use the disturbing phrase “eating their young” to 
refer to the way some school leaders and veteran teachers treat 
new teachers. The image refers to the regrettable practice of 
allowing the newcomer to endure the least desirable conditions 
in a school or department. In contrast, caring veteran teachers 
will be sensitive to the need to foster growth and to promote a 
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sense of self-efficacy in new colleagues. The development of any 
teacher is not complete after departure from a teacher preparation 
program. Professional growth continues for years, and supportive 
colleagues can play a significant role in influencing the develop- 
ment, satisfaction, and retention of teachers in the early stages of 
their careers. This column invites contributors to offer practicing 
teachers, schools, and teacher preparation programs their insights 
about how to mentor and support early-career English teachers, 
including reports from early-career teachers about their positive 
mentoring experiences. We especially encourage specific sugges- 
tions for practices that will help veteran teachers to support 
newer colleagues in developing positive relationships with stu- 
dents, contending with pressures to conform to test-driven cur- 
ricula, handling an enormous workload, and forming collaborative 
relationships with supervisors, colleagues, and parents. 

We invite column contributions of 500—1,500 words address- 
ing themes about mentoring and supporting early-career teach- 
ers. Send inquiries, ideas, and submissions to Thomas M. McCann 
at tmecann@elmhurst.k12.il.us. 


Off the Shelves 
Editor: Mark Letcher 


We are living in a new golden age of young adult literature. 
Edgy and engaging titles by authors both emerging and estab- 
lished have been pushing the field of young adult literature 
(YAL) to places we’ve never seen before. Teen readers are see- 
ing more innovative formats and genre-blending in their read- 
ing, are exposed to authors from around the world, and are 
blurring the lines between previously established “teen” and 
“adult” fiction. 

There may be no better time to celebrate and promote the 
diversity, characters, issues, and pure literary craftsmanship 
that YAL offers its audience, and our hope is that you will help 
us contribute to the conversation. 

This column will explore a wide range of topics related to 
literature written for and/or read by young adults, with a strong 
emphasis on recently published works. We particularly wel- 
come the voices and experiences of secondary teachers, for whom 
YAL provides vital classroom reading, suggestions for eager and 
reluctant students, and engaging personal reading material. 

Submissions of 500-1,500 words, inquiries, and sugges- 
tions for future column topics should be directed to Mark 
Letcher at mletcher@ou.edu. 


Poetry 
Editor: Anne McCrary Sullivan 


In her poem “Valentine for Ernest Mann,” Naomi Shihab Nye 
reminds us that “poems hide. In the bottoms of our shoes, / 
they are sleeping.” Look inside your shoes, your desk drawers 
and kitchen cabinets, the hallways of your school, the grocery 
stores and garbage dumps of your community. “Find” some 
poems and send them to EJ. Choose those that seem a fit, either 
explicitly or implicitly, with announced themes of upcoming 
EJ issues. We are looking for well-crafted original poems in 
any style, serious or humorous, written by teachers, students, 
or those who love them. We do not consider previously pub- 
lished poems or simultaneous submissions. 

Send by email attachment, for blind review, up to five poems 
with only phone number and initials on the page. In your email 


message, include brief biographical information. Poets whose 
work is published will receive two copies of the issue in which 
their work appears. Send submissions to EJPoetry@nl.edu. Send 
correspondence to Anne McCrary Sullivan at ASullivan@nl.edu. 


Research for the Classroom 
Editor: Julie Gorlewski 


Research provides a lens through which teachers can better 
understand our pedagogical successes and failures. Research 
illuminates the social and political contexts of education, 
enhancing our appreciation of students, their families, and the 
communities we serve. The principles of research offer a foun- 
dation for reflective practice. 

Classrooms are laboratories for teaching and learning. In 
this era of accountability, it is important for teachers to apply 
research to practice. We must be collaborators in the process of 
deciding what works, not merely consumers of products 
deemed “research-based.” In the spirit of a critical theoretical 
approach, this column will seek both to clarify and to prob- 
lematize research-based practices. 

Submissions for this column might include an informal 
mini-study or a story about an attempt—successful or not—to 
conduct classroom research. Contributors should focus on a 
classroom application of professional scholarship by consider- 
ing these questions: What worked (and didn’t work) in my 
classroom? Why? How do I know? Also welcome are short 
reviews of recently published books that contributors believe 
can enhance teachers’ classroom research practices. Submissions 
should be 1,000—2,000 words. 

Authors, especially new contributors, are encouraged to 
submit ideas for columns. Send inquiries or submissions to 
gorlewski@maryvale.wnyric.org. 


Success with ELLs 
Editor: Margo DelliCarpini 


English educators face increasing linguistic diversity in their 
classrooms. In fact, enrollment of English language learners 
(ELLs) in the nation’s public schools between the years 1990 
and 2000 grew by 105 percent, compared to a 12 percent over- 
all growth rate among the general school population. ELLs 
enter our classrooms with a variety of prior school experiences, 
cultural expectations, and literacy experiences. Making the 
English language arts curriculum accessible to ELLs can pose 
unique challenges. However, when teachers implement strate- 
gies that target the needs of ELLs, all students can benefit. 
This column will be a place where classroom teachers can 
find helpful ideas for teaching ELLs. Please submit manuscripts 
regarding challenges ELLs encounter in mainstream English 
classes and how you have developed innovative strategies to 
address their needs while enhancing the learning environment 
for all learners. Please share materials and practices that you 
have found to be especially effective for your ELLs, reports of 
successful collaborative instruction, motivational strategies 
that you use, and ways you connect content to ELLs’ lives. 
Secondary-level English teachers are especially encouraged to 
submit their ideas. New authors who have ideas for columns 
that need development are encouraged to contact the editor. 
Send ideas or complete submissions of 500—1,500 words to 
Margo DelliCarpini at margo.dellicarpini@lehman.cuny.edu. 
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Dear Mr. Roberts: Please Teach 
Shakespeare in Middle School 


I read with interest Mike Roberts’s essay, “Dear Mr. 
Shakespeare: Please Stay Out of My Middle School 
English Class!” (Sept. 2008, 102-04), in which he 
urges middle school teachers to keep Shakespeare 
out of their classrooms because students are ‘not 
ready to read and understand the Bard’s work. More 
than 25 years of performance-based teaching strate- 
gies and activities developed by teachers participat- 
ing in teaching Shakespeare institutes in Washington, 
DC and around the country have demonstrated that 
even young students can understand and appreciate 
Shakespeare’s work, and all Mr. Roberts has to do is 
give them the chance to do so. 

For many years, teachers have been approach- 
ing Shakespeare’s plays using a performance-based 
teaching method first introduced at the Folger 
Shakespeare Library’s Teaching Shakespeare Insti- 
tutes. Performance-based teaching is an interactive 
approach to the study of literature, particularly 
Shakespeare’s plays and poems, in which students 
participate in a close reading of the text through 
intellectual, physical, and vocal engagement. Thou- 
sands of teachers, many of them working in elemen- 
tary and middle schools across the country, have 
gotten their students up on their feet speaking 
Shakespeare’s language, and the result has been 
overwhelmingly positive for students, their teach- 
ers, their communities, and district test scores. In 
Washington, DC alone, the Emily Jordan Folger 
Children’s Shakespeare Festival will mark its 30th 
year next spring. This festival brings together hun- 
dreds of students in Grades 3—6 who perform from 


Shakespeare’s plays during a week-long celebration 
of Shakespeare’s writing. 

Mr. Roberts writes that teachers need “to 
properly teach students ow to read and value 
Shakespeare rather than simply have students read 
him because they ‘can.’” The point of teaching 
Shakespeare in school should not be just to have 
students read his plays, but rather to experience his 
plays by getting on their feet and speaking the lines 
out loud. Students work with their teachers and 
peers to make meaning of the words. Students and 
their teachers use the words as a guide to movement 
on the stage and therefore provide a key to their 
meaning. With their teachers to guide them, rather 
than to tell them what they should know and what 
it all means, students will discover Shakespeare for 
themselves in elementary and middle school, and 
they will bring those discoveries with them to each 
reading of the plays they are assigned, and to each 
performance of the plays they see, not just in high 
school and college, but throughout their lives. 

The Folger Shakespeare Library is not alone in 
this thinking. Recently, the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany (RSC) in England published its “Stand Up for 
Shakespeare” manifesto as a direct result of students 
reporting that they found Shakespeare “boring” and 
“itrelevant.” The RSC has developed a program to 
train teachers to introduce the works of William 
Shakespeare to grade-school students by getting 
young students up on their feet, something the Folger 
Shakespeare Library has been doing since 1983. 

Another point that Mr. Roberts makes is that 
students should be reading YA novels instead of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Why not both? What better 
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way for middle school students to see the staying 
power of Shakespeare’s plays, and the influence he 
has on contemporary writers, than to have students 
make those connections between the novels he cites 
and the plays that Shakespeare wrote? 

Lastly, Mr. Roberts writes that change is dif- 
ficult. Perhaps the change that is difficult to make 
has less to do with keeping Shakespeare out of the 
middle school classroom and more to do with ask- 
ing teachers to allow students the freedom to get up 
on their feet and to speak Shakespeare’s language 
“trippingly on the tongue.” 

Robert G. Young, PhD 


Director of Education 
Folger Shakespeare Library 
Washington, DC 

rgyoung @folger.edu 


Editor’s Note: See the upcoming September 2009 
English Journal, which is themed “Teachers Set Free: 
Folger Education and Other Revolutionary Approaches to 
Teaching Shakespeare.” 


Publication Does Not Equal Advocacy 


I was eager to read “The Five-Paragraph Essay and 
the Deficit Model of Education” in the November 
2008 issue of English Journal (Brannon et al., 16-21). 
I have long appreciated Lil Brannon’s work and have 
recently enjoyed Thinking Out Loud on Paper (Heine- 
mann, 2008), recommended to me by Jeanie Mark- 
lin Reynolds and co-authored by several of the 
authors of this “EJ Extra” piece. As a teacher and 
scholar, I, too, resist assumptions about the value of 
formulaic writing, so 1 wanted to see what the au- 
thors had to say. Brannon et al. have many objec- 
tions to the “Speaking My Mind” essays by Kerri 
Smith (March 2006) and Byung-In Seo (November 
2007). However, interspersed with their argument 
about writing pedagogy are misunderstandings 
about English Journal. As a former editor, I feel com- 
pelled to address those misunderstandings. 
Brannon et al. question the decision to pub- 
lish these two essays, asking why the “dominant 
school practice” of the five-paragraph theme 
“need{s]} yearly voicing in the pages of this journal” 
(16). English Journal should publish material that 
presents multiple viewpoints on topics of concern 
to English language arts teachers—and it always 
has. The five-paragraph essay is one of those topics, 
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although it certainly did not dominate discussions 
of teaching writing. In September 2004, the writ- 
ers for the themed issue “Re-forming Writing In- 
struction” challenged our thinking about form and 
formula; no author advocated teaching the five- 
paragraph essay, and I editorialized against formu- 
laic writing. When we received the essays by Smith 
and Seo, we saw them as continuing a conversation 
about writing instruction that has been part of EJ 
since the first issue appeared in 1912. 

Brannon et al. object to the publication of 
these essays, in part because the authors’ opinions 
“are not scrutinized in ways that scholarship is scru- 
tinized” and “are not intended to be engaged” (17). 
These objections do not apply to any essays selected 
for the “Speaking My Mind” feature. Certainly 
these essays should be responsible and accurate, but 
they should also be expressions of the author’s opin- 
ion (see the call for manuscripts to see what we 
asked for). When the Smith and Seo essays were 
submitted, the editorial staff discussed their fit for 
the “Speaking My Mind” call—to speak out on an 
issue of concern to the author—as well as the qual- 
ity of the writing and potential audience appeal. 
We judged these essays to be well written in that 
they communicated clearly their authors’ ideas and 
they offered a cogent argument, one that we hoped 
readers would take up and respond to. In fact, read- 
ers did contact these authors directly, although no 
one submitted a response to the journal for publica- 
tion. Second, opinions expressed in this feature def- 
initely are “intended to be engaged.” Brannon et al. 
appear to be doing just that. Readers who want to 
see another example of how opinions from “Speak- 
ing My Mind” can be engaged should read the dis- 
cussion of rubrics, beginning with essays by Alfie 
Kohn (March 2006) and Vicki Spandel (September 
2006), followed by articles by Maja Wilson (March 
2007) and co-authors Eric D. Turley and Chris W. 
Gallagher (March 2008). 

Finally, Brannon et al. seem to misunderstand 
the meaning of publication in English Journal when 
they question why Smith’s and Seo’s essays were 
published. Publication does not equal advocacy. EJ 
authors’ opinions are their opinions, as it says on 
the copyright page of every issue. Publication con- 
tributes to the presentation of varied perspectives 
on topics central to teaching English language arts 
in secondary schools. While my beliefs were, I 
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hope, clear in my editorials, I relied on advice from 
the editorial associates and the pool of 250 review- 
ers as well as my judgment to ensure that we did 
not use the journal to advocate for a particular ap- 
proach or to validate particular methods. 

Because I most definitely did not want to use 
the journal in this way, it particularly bothers me 
that Brannon et al. say, in their discussion of a 2007 
study by Shana V. Woodward, that “English Journal 
validation for teaching in mechanistic ways” adds 
to the complexity of teachers’ work (19). It is sim- 
ply not true that EJ validates such teaching. Any 
reader of more than three issues knows that. Fur- 
thermore, the quotation itself seems to misrepre- 
sent the source material. Brannon et al. quote from 
Woodward’s dissertation, which I was able to access 
through a university database. As far as I can tell, 
Woodward made no comment about English Journal 
in her dissertation. She did not associate English 
Journal with validating “teaching in mechanistic 
ways” or in making teachers’ work either more or 
less complex. English Journal appears only in Wood- 
ward’s References list and refers to an article that 
she must have consulted. This was undoubtedly an 
oversight in Brannon et al.’s writing, but it is im- 


portant that EJ readers understand what English 
Journal stands for and what it does. 

For more than 30 years, English Journal has 
educated and provoked me as a teacher, a scholar, a 
learner—and an editor. I hope that readers and 
writers will continue to allow the journal to serve as 
a forum in which many genres are welcome. EJ 
publishes not only descriptions of practice informed 
by research and theory but also opinions and pro- 
vocative ideas. What Brannon et al. write of stu- 
dents is true for all of us: “ideas are written to be 
engaged . . . ideas matter” (21). Understanding the 
roles of the journal in that engagement is essential 
if we are to give ideas—even those we disagree 
with—the attention they deserve. 

Louann Reid 
Editor, English Journal (2003-2008) 
Colorado State University 


Fort Collins, Colorado 
Louann.Reid@ColoState.edu 


EJ welcomes letters from readers commenting on our 
articles or issues in the profession. Please email letters to 
English_Journal@notes.cc.sunysb.edu. Please indicate 
whether or not you'd like your letter published. We re- 
serve the right to edit submissions for space and clarity. 





Search for New Editor of Language Arts 


NCTE is seeking a new editor of Language Arts. In July 2011, the term of the present editors (Patricia Enciso, 
Laurie Katz, Barbara Z. Kiefer, Detra Price-Dennis, and Melissa Wilson) will end. Interested persons should 
send a letter of application to be received no later than August 7, 2009. Letters should include the appli- 
cant’s vision for the journal and be accompanied by the applicant’s vita, one sample of published writing, and 
two letters of general support from appropriate administrators at the applicant’s institution. Do not send 
books, monographs, or other materials that cannot be easily copied for the Search Committee. Classroom 
teachers are both eligible and encouraged to apply. The applicant appointed by the NCTE Executive Com- 
mittee will effect a transition, preparing for his or her first issue in September 2011. The appointment is for 
five years. Applications should be addressed to Kurt Austin, Language Arts Search Committee, NCTE, 1111 
W. Kenyon Road, Urbana, IL 61801-1096. Questions regarding any aspect of the editorship should be di- 
rected to Kurt Austin, Publications Division Director: kaustin@ncte.org; (800) 369-6283, extension 3619. 
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From the Editor 


Ken Lindblom 
Stony Brook University 
kenneth.lindblom@stonybrook.edu 





There’s a lot of talk about “the real world” in this 
issue. Sometimes the idea of a real world is used as a 
club to beat teachers over the head. I’ll bet most of 
us have heard “Yeah, but you don’t work in the real 
world” more than once in our careers. (In my case, 
it tends to come from relatives.) I won’t respond to 
the charge here; please see the excellent responses in 
this issue’s “Teacher to Teacher.” 

There are aspects of the “real world” that 
teachers should take more seriously than we are re- 
quired to. For example, if students lament that our 
teaching doesn’t seem relative to their lives and 
goals, we should listen. Effective teachers make sure 
students understand why they should take the trou- 
ble to learn what they’re teaching, and when the 
students don’t understand, these teachers make ef- 
forts to change that. For some students and for some 
English language arts material, this is a challenge, 
to put it mildly. But when students value what they 
are learning in class, they learn better. 

One of the prime obstacles to teaching for the 
real world, as everyone reading this editorial knows, 
is the standardized exam. Such exams focus on basic 
skills of reading comprehension, recall and restate- 
ment of facts and formulas, and the ability to iden- 
tify the assumptions of test-makers. If the 
relationship between standardized exams and real 
reading is distant, standardized exams and real 
writing don’t even speak to each other! 

In a typical standardized exam situation, stu- 
dents write on topics that are rarely and only seren- 
dipitously of any interest to them, and they write to 
an audience that, by definition, knows more about 
the topic than they do. Worse, exam readers read pri- 
marily for mistakes (could there possibly be a more 


hostile reader than one who is looking for problems’), 
and they read the essays as quickly as possible be- 
cause (1) they are probably as bored by the topic as 
the students, especially after reading dozens of essays; 
and (2) they may be paid in a manner that encour- 
ages speed reading. Further still, the student writers 
have no choice about when they do their writing, 
and they are forced to write in a testing environment, 
which appears designed to make writers uncomfort- 
able and denies them access to research and feedback 
to which any effective writer in the real world has 
almost unfettered access. Finally, the real-world pur- 
pose of a standardized exam is to determine a num- 
ber (atest score) that will have real-world ramifications 
for the student. The relation of the score to the con- 
tent of the exam can vary widely, and the increasing 
numbers of test-taking courses—in which students 
learn tips and tricks for succeeding on tests—prove 
that relation can be distant indeed. 

Providing yet another rant against standard- 
ized tests isn’t going to help anyone, with the pos- 
sible exception of this ranter (who may find it lowers 
his blood pressure). My point is that if English 
teachers do only what they are held most accountable 
for—helping students achieve on tests—they do a 
tremendous disservice to their students. Students 
need more than passing scores on low-skill exams. 
They need to learn to research and compose for real 
purposes, real audiences, and in real contexts. They 
need to learn to generate questions that engage 
them intellectually; they must experience the desire 
and accomplishment of creating text that genuinely 
achieves their purposes; and they need to learn the 
intricacies of persuading, entertaining, informing, 
or otherwise affecting a real audience in a real way. 
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Real writing requires that teachers find ways 
to generate personal investment from their students 
in their writing, to encourage students to write to 
real audiences outside the classroom and to get 
feedback from those audiences. When students are 
truly invested in their writing, when they care to 
move an audience in some specific way, their writ- 
ing takes flight: their attention to the little details 
of writing and research increases, their efforts to get 
useful feedback from peers and teachers increase, 
and the satisfaction they feel in the accomplishment 
of their task is immeasurable. This issue’s colorful 
cover photo is a close-up of a parrot’s wing, and it’s 
a reminder of all the fine and complex detail—all 
the research, refinement, and reflection—that can 
make real writing soar. 

One of my favorite teachers once said that 
good teachers make themselves unnecessary. If our 
students finish school without the ability to achieve 
communicative purposes without teachers, we have 
done them a disservice. For students’ benefit, we 
must prepare them for the real world, and we should 
use the real world as an ally in that task by encour- 
aging our students to write to audiences outside 
our classrooms. 

This issue of English Journal includes a great 
many ideas for engaging students in writing, read- 
ing, speaking, and listening that will help them 
develop real-world skills. 

We are fortunate to present an “EJ in Focus” 
written by one of the best-known authors of au- 
thentic instructional practices, Grant Wiggins. 


Also, this issue includes articles on reading web- 
sites critically, helping students see connections be- 
tween English language arts and community 
organization, unique assignments to encourage in- 
ter-school collaboration, dealing with the perhaps 
“too real” prominence of texting language in stu- 
dents’ lives, and several essays aimed at helping stu- 
dents develop richer conversations about their 
writing. 

The next time anyone accuses any of us of not 
working in “the real world,” don’t argue with them. 
Put them to work as a real audience for your stu- 
dents’ writing! 


In closing, I ask readers to permit me a per- 
sonal note that might also explain my attention to 
real-world skills. Some of our best teachers are not 
in the classroom at all, and since this is May—the 
season of Mother's Day—I’d like to thank one of 
them publicly. I owe a great deal of my success to 
my mother, Anne Russell, who inspired healthy 
professional ambition in her children as we watched 
her rise from part-time teller to vice president of a 
bank. Her influence on my professional develop- 
ment was obvious even when I was young: In the 
third grade I was invited to serve as the youngest- 
ever master of ceremonies for our school’s annual 
talent show. I accepted the invitation, to my teach- 
er’s amusement, explaining that the role “would 
look good on my résumé.” For inspiring my earliest 
drive for professional success and so much else, 
thanks, Mom! ET) 
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Making Writing 
Instruction Authentic 


Elizabeth Kahn 

James B. Conant High School 
Hoffman Estates, Illinois 
ekahn@d211.0rg 





Early in the fall of 2007, one of my students asked 
whether she could pass around a petition during 
class protesting the “moment of silence.” The IlIli- 
nois legislature had recently passed a law requiring 
all schools to observe a moment of silence at the start 
of each school day. A number of students who heard 
the conversation started expressing their views and 
asking questions about the moment of silence. 

I seized this opportunity since my senior writ- 
ing class had recently begun a unit on writing argu- 
ment. The class meets in a computer lab, so I set 
students to work searching for answers to their 
questions. They found a number of newspaper arti- 
cles and news broadcasts. They found quotes from 
' legislators about the purpose of the law, some sug- 
gesting, for example, that it would be a good way 
to get students quiet and ready to learn. 

I gave students the assignment to write either 
a letter to the editor of a local newspaper or a letter 
to a state legislator or the governor arguing their 
viewpoint on this issue. This assignment proved to 
be a good way to help students learn some impor- 
tant processes. They used the Internet to find the 
names and addresses of legislators. Some students 
realized they needed to examine letters to the editor 
to analyze how they are written. Before writing, 
students needed to figure out how much their audi- 
ence would know about the issue, and those writing 
to legislators needed to know how they had voted. 
In researching the moment-of-silence law, they dis- 
covered differences between news sources and blogs 
and the need to evaluate the credibility and validity 
of sources. 

When one student argued that the moment 
of silence was too short to accomplish its purpose 


of giving students time to reflect on their lives, I 
suggested that she gather some data about its 
length. For one week, she timed the moment of 
silence each day. (The average length was around 
12 seconds.) Students also counted the number of 
students talking, doing homework, or surfing the 
Internet during the moment of silence. One stu- 
dent had spent the previous year in a school in the 
South that also observed a moment of silence each 
day. She described how the students and teachers 
there approached it much more seriously and 
reverently. 

Most students were eager to write about the 
issue and had interesting perspectives and support- 
ing evidence. A few students complained at first 
that they didn’t have anything to write because 
they didn’t care one way or another about the mo- 
ment of silence. As I talked with one student, he 
said that there were “a lot bigger problems in 
schools and the world than having a moment of 
silence.” I suggested that he had just stated a posi- 
tion that he could write about: What issues in 
schools are more important for legislators, stu- 
dents, and teachers to be talking about? About half 
of the students in the class ended up supporting 
the new law, and about half were against it. This 
situation provided a great opportunity for students 
to learn effective strategies for writing an argu- 
ment: taking a position, analyzing their audience, 
finding specific supporting evidence for their 
claims, analyzing the evidence, and anticipating 
and addressing counterarguments. 

Of course, this situation was a “teachable mo- 
ment” that happened serendipitously. Such oppor- 
tunities don’t always arise. By second semester, 
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when I taught the course again, students were weary 
of the moment-of-silence issue, and I could tell 
there would not be much enthusiasm for writing 
about it. Sometimes an issue arises about which 
students as a group feel strongly. But that doesn't 
always happen. A teacher certainly can’t count on it 
to happen at just the right time. What can we do to 
generate the engagement and learning that result 
from writing about authentic issues and addressing 
real audiences? 

I have found that it’s possible to generate 
much the same response from students by present- 
ing an event in the news that they haven't necessar- 
ily heard about. It has to be a situation that will be 
intriguing to them and produce a strong reaction. 
The following are examples of some cases that I’ve 
used successfully in recent years. 


e Students at a local high school were threat- 
ened with expulsion and charged with “gross 
disobedience and mob activity” after partici- 
pating in a sit-in protest against the Iraq war 
(Ruzich). 

e An elementary school administration at- 
tempted to remove from the school library 
And Tango Makes Three by Justin Richardson, 
Peter Parnell, and Henry Cole, a children’s 
book about two real-life male penguins in 
New York’s Central Park Zoo who together 


nurture a penguin egg and then raise the 
chick (“And Tango”). 


e A high school social studies teacher in Colo- 
rado was suspended after a classroom lecture 
in which he was critical of President George 
W. Bush’s State of the Union address. 
(Vaughan and Doligosa). 


For the issue selected, students examine news- 
paper articles and search for other relevant informa- 
tion that they share in small-group and whole-class 
discussions. For the book protest issue, I brought a 
copy of the book to class for students to examine. 
For the case involving the teacher in Colorado, one 
student found a recording of the teacher’s lecture on 
the Internet so that the class could hear exactly 
what the teacher said and compare it to what was 
reported in the media. 

These issues resulted in virtually the same 
level of engagement as the moment-of-silence 
issue. Part of the challenge for the teacher is find- 


ing the right issue. I’ve found that the “realness” 
and surprising-but-true nature of the situations are 
key. One student commented, “I can’t believe a 
teacher was suspended for that!” In reference to And 
Tango Makes Three, some students were shocked that 
anyone would object to the book; others were 
shocked that a book “about alternative lifestyles” 
was available for young children. Since the cases are 
“real,” there are many complexities involved (e.g., 
in the school protest case, there were allegations 
that honors students were treated differently from 
other students), and students could find additional 
information as questions arose (e.g., a recording of 
the actual lecture in the social studies class). 

I have also found that the cases that work 
most successfully involve concrete situations and 
specific people, rather than abstract concepts such 
as whether the death penalty should be abolished. 
Also, the issue needs to have enough information 
for students to have an informed debate based on 
evidence. Unsolved murder cases, for example, do 
not tend to work well because there is seldom 
enough specific, reliable evidence for students to 
examine to make an informed judgment. 

For each of these cases, students were fairly 
equally divided in terms of their positions, so there 
was a great deal of debate that resulted. I only use 
cases that I feel can be argued well on either side. 
Since students are attempting to convince their 
classmates and others who have different view- 
points, they have the sense of a real audience for 
their writing even though they are not writing an 
actual letter to the editor or letter to their legisla- 
tor. I never know ahead of time whether the stu- 
dents will be divided in their views, but most 
teachers who know their students well can fairly ac- 
curately predict which issues will result in spirited 
debate. I avoid expressing a viewpoint myself, and 
when I need to play devil’s advocate, I preface state- 
ments with a phrase such as “But some people argue 
that .. .” so that students don’t mistakenly assume 
that I am more sympathetic to one viewpoint than 
another. 

Finding cases can be challenging. One source 
that is quite useful is NCTE’s Inbox blog and weekly 
email newsletter (http://ncteinbox.blogspot.com/). 
Also the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals (NASSP) has similar electronic news- 
letters to which teachers often have access (Principal’s 
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Update, http://www.principals.org/s_nassp/sec_inside 
sasp?CID=525&DID=48045, and Middle Level Leader, 
http://www.principals.org/s_nassp/sec.asp?CID= 
1049&DID=54420). I now have several colleagues 
in my department who have joined me in collecting 
articles, and we keep an electronic folder that we 
share. Finding good issues takes a little work on the 
teacher's part, but the rewards in terms of student 
engagement and investment in their writing are 


well worth it. & 


Elizabeth Kahn 
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Field Trip 


—for Nick, 1981-2003 


The students are unusually attentive today. 


Ermelinda is not using her mirror and makeup. 

Neil and Dana are not rolling dice for a buck 

when my back is turned. The students are strangely focused: 
Sitting erect and facing forward. I did not know they could 
whisper. They are dressed like men and women. 

One of their friends is in a coffin at the front 

of the church; the principal has allowed us to attend. 

Some of the toughest girls I have ever taught 

are crying, comforted by the most cocksure boys. 


These are the girls and boys who so heartlessly attend 

my classes, whose tough-luck home lives have taught them well 
how to build walls and gamble with loss. These, 

my often nemeses, are now my compeers. We have become 
more human in this crowded room. Quietly we allow 

deep pain to show for the first time. We exchange 

hurried glances, look away, and then back for longer eye contact, 
seeing each other as we have never seen before. 

We are doing the best we can do in Oakland, Maine, 

where today we are forced to think about love. 


— Douglas Woody Woodsum 
© 2009 by Douglas Woody Woodsum 


Douglas Woody Woodsum has taught English since 1982. He has published poetry in Yankee, Prairie Schooner, Antioch 
Review, Michigan Quarterly Review, and The Beloit Poetry Journal. His work is online at Poetry Daily and the educational 
website www.fishousepoems.org. In 1995, he started a 13-year stint teaching English at Messalonskee High School in 
central, rural Maine. With his students, he has published ten annual anthologies of oral history and folklore. 
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It has been almost 30 years since the last systematic 
look at writing instruction in middle schools and 
high schools in the United States (Applebee, Wrzt- 
ing). Since that report, there have been a number of 
significant changes in the contexts in which we 
teach and in which our students learn to write. In 
the larger culture, the technologies for creating 
written text have changed from electric typewriters 
to word processors and a plethora of related tools. 
In a related development, Internet search engines 
and the resources to which they lead have become a 
primary source for information from the mundane 
to the exotic. The context of schooling has also 
changed, with programs and practices affected most 
directly by an emphasis on standards and assess- 
ments as part of a growing concern with account- 
ability. Given a focus on reading, rather than 
writing or literacy more generally, by the No Child 
Left Behind Act (NCLB), this movement has had 
an impact on teaching and learning at all levels of 
public education. It has also led to reemphasis of 
the importance of professional “capacity”—and on 
the continuing development of teachers’ knowledge 
and expertise to be sure that such capacity exists. 
Amid all of these changes, it is time for those 
of us concerned about the teaching of English to 
take stock of the state of writing instruction and to 
ask, What has been happening to the teaching and 
learning of writing in American schools? How have 
these changes, particularly the emphasis on reading 
rather than literacy more broadly, influenced the 
ways in which writing instruction is offered by 
teachers and experienced by students, across the 
curriculum? Fully answering these questions will 
require a new national study of writing instruction, 


a project that is currently underway as part of a col- 
laboration between the Center on English Learning 
and Achievement and the National Writing Proj- 
ect. Check our website (http://www.albany.edu/ 
cela) for updates as that study progresses. 

Before gathering new data, we began by ex- 
amining information available from the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP; Ap- 
plebee and Langer). During the spring of 2007, 
the US Department of Education released the lat- 
est results from its periodic assessments of the 
writing achievement of American school children. 
Stretching back to the 1969-70 school year, 
NAEP, also known as the Nation’s Report Card, 
gathers background data about teachers’ and stu- 
dents’ perceptions of curriculum and instruction 
as well as measuring student performance. It thus 
provides some interesting perspectives on changes 
over time in writing instruction as well as in writ- 
ing achievement. 


How Well Do Students Write? 


NAEP assesses students’ writing achievement with 
an extensive set of on-demand writing tasks devel- 
oped through a consensus process involving teach- 
ers, administrators, and scholars from around the 
country. Assessments may include 20 to 25 differ- 
ent tasks at each grade level, designed to assess stu- 
dents’ abilities to write imaginatively, persuasively, 
and informatively, including the ability to analyze — 
and synthesize. In emphasis, the NAEP tasks paral- 
lel the writing components of many state assess- 
ments, but the national sampling plan allows more 
tasks to be assessed each year than any state or dis- 
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trict is able to include in their assessments. Each 
student response is scored using a focused holistic 
rubric that includes components for purpose, audi- 
ence, idea development/support, organization/ 
structure, sentence structure, word choice, voice, 
and mechanics. Results across students are pooled 
statistically to provide estimates of group perfor- 
mance on a standardized writing scale (ranging ini- 
tially from 0-500), which NAEP uses to estimate 
performance levels. Aware that on-demand assess- 
ment might differ from classroom-based perfor- 
mance, NAEP has also systematically assessed 
classroom-based writing, with quite similar results 
(Gentile, Martin-Rehrmann, and Kennedy). 

In 2007, between 80% and 90% of middle 
school and high school students had achieved what 
NAEP identifies as “basic” writing skills appropri- 
ate to their grade level, but only 31% at Grade 8 
and 23% at Grade 12 were rated as “proficient.” In 
the NAEP framework, being proficient at Grade 12 
means a student is “able to produce an effectively 
organized and fully developed response within the 
time allowed {the specific amount of allotted time 
has varied in recent years from 15 to 50 minutes} 
that uses analytical, evaluative, or creative think- 
ing. Their writing should include details that sup- 
port and develop the main idea of the piece, and it 
should show that these students 


Arthur N. Applebee and Judith A. Langer 


achievement across the period 1971-2004 (the last 
long-term trend reading assessment for which data 
are available); results for a similar set of measures of 


writing achievement for the 
12-year period from 1984 to 
1996 are superimposed on 
those for reading. Although 
some yeat-to-year fluctua- 
tions in both reading and 
writing achievement ate sta- 
tistically significant, the 
most striking aspect of the 


How have these changes, 
particularly the emphasis 
on reading rather than 
literacy more broadly, 
influenced the ways in 
which writing instruction 
is offered by teachers 


chart is how slow changes in 
performance have been. The 
youngest students (9-year- 
olds/Grade 4) showed the 
greatest gain—11 points on 
the 500-point scale over 33 years; the oldest students 
(17-year-olds/Grade 12) showed no change at all, 
with 13-year-olds in between, with a 4-point gain 


and experienced by 
students, across the 
curriculum? 





across this 33-year span of time. 

The relatively modest gains for students as a 
whole mask some significant improvements for 
historically underachieving subgroups. Across the 
29-year span for which data can be disaggregated, 
the gaps between White students and their His- 
panic and Black peers narrowed at all three ages 





are able to use precise language 
and variety in sentence structure 


FIGURE 1. Trends in Literacy Achievement: 1971-2004 





to engage the audience they are 
expected to address” (Loomis and 
Bourque 10). Gaps inachievement 3, 
in 2007 were large, with only 8% 


Trends in Literacy Achievement: 
1971-2004 


and 11% of Hispanic twelfth- 
grade students rated as proficient, 250 
compared with 29% of their 
White peers. 


i dl 
Looking more broadly at sae 


NAEP data makes it clear both 1971 1976 


how deeply ingrained this pattern 
is and how widespread are the in- 
equities in achievement. Figure 1 
summarizes long-term trends in 
literacy achievement on a 0-500 
scale that allows comparisons over 
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time and across grades. The most 
complete data are for reading 


Source: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center 
for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, Long-Term Trend 
Assessment in Reading; writing results from Campbell, Voelkl, and Donahue. 
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assessed (see fig. 2), though not significantly so for 
Hispanic 13-year-olds. In general, the progress was 
greatest at the older ages, with Black students 
making better progress than their Hispanic class- 
mates. It is discomforting to note, however, that 
the gaps that remain are larger than the gains that 
have been achieved. In the case of Hispanic 13- 
year-olds, the gap is still some four times as large 
as the 29-year-gain (a 6-point gain with a 24-point 
gap remaining). 

The attempt to maintain a long-term trend 
line in writing was abandoned after 1996 because 
there were too few items in the trend assessment to 
yield accurate results. Because of this, results from 
the writing assessments after 1996 were reported 
ona different scale (O—300) that allows comparisons 
across years but not across grades. Using this scale, 
shorter-term trends, over the nine years from 1998 
to 2007, show significant gains in writing achieve- 
ment at Grades 8 (6 points) and 12 (4 points), for 
the nation and for specific subgroups. (Grade 4, 
which was not included in the 2007 assessment, 
showed a 5-point gain from 1998 to 2002.) These 
gains in overall achievement in writing were not 





FIGURE 2. Differences in Average Reading 
Achievement, NAEP Long-Term Trend Results, 
1975-2004 
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AVERAGE GAP GAP 
Age 9. 51975 216.6 -35.4 -33.8 
2004 226.4 —26.0 —21.1 
Difference 9 6 
Age 13. 1975 262.1 —36.3 —29.6 
2004 266.0 —21.6 —23.5 
Difference 7 6 
Age 17 1975 29310 —52.3 —40.5 
2004 292.8 -29.0 —29.2 
Difference 23 1 





Source: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education 
Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, Long-Term Trend 
Assessment in Reading. Figures in italics are statistically signifi- 
cantly different from 1975. 


matched by reductions in the gaps for Black and 
Hispanic students or for those eligible for free or 
reduced-price lunch. The inequities in achievement 
remain large. 

Surprisingly, given the typically high correla- 
tion between reading and writing achievement— 
reflected in the nearly parallel lines in Figure 
1—treading achievement has not shown a similar 
improvement at eighth or twelfth grade during this 
period, in spite of the focus on reading generated by 
NCLB. Grade 4 reading, however, does show paral- 
lel growth between 1998 and 2002, and continued 
growth through 2007. 


How Much Writing Do Students Do? 


In 2002, the College Board established a high-pro- 
file National Commission on Writing, which took 
as one of its premises that the quality of writing 
must be improved if students are to succeed in col- 
lege and in life. In their major policy statement, 
The Neglected “R”: The Need for a Writing Revolution, 
the Commission emphasized the importance of de- 
voting more time to writing instruction, recom- 
mending that the amount of time that students 
spend on writing should be at least doubled, and 
that writing should be assigned across the curricu- 
lum. NAEP provides some interesting data related 
to this issue, including some indication of trends 
over time. 

One set of questions in NAEP long-term 
trend data asked students about the kinds of writ- 
ing that they had done for English class during the 
previous week (see figs. 3 and 4). In 1988, 42% of 
13-year-old students (typically Grade 8) reported 
having written at least one essay, composition, or 
theme for English; by 2004, this had increased to 
62%. Other types of writing also showed signifi- 
cant increases over this 16-year period, including 
the percentage of students who had written another 
kind of report, a letter, a poem, or a story. At age 17 
(Grade 12), 62% of the students in 1988 reported 
having written an essay, composition, or theme in 
the past week, which increased to 71% by 2004. 
Reports for other types of writing also tended to — 
show an increase for 17-year-olds, but the changes 
were significant only for other reports (which rose 
from 36% to 47%), plays (from 12% to 15%), and 
poems (from 21% to 30%). 
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FIGURE 3. Writing for English Last Week: Age 13 
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FIGURE 4. Writing for English Last Week: Age 17 
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Source: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment 


of Educational Progress, Long-Term Trend Assessment in Reading. 


These results suggest that at least through 
the 1990s, English teachers were gradually increas- 
ing the amount of writing that they were asking 
students to do. The results also suggest that both 
expository and imaginative writing benefited to 
some degree from this increase in emphasis, though 
by the end of high school, instruction was focused 
much more narrowly on essay writing. 

During this period, teachers also seemed to be 
raising the stakes a bit on the writing that students 
were asked to do. Between 1988 and 1998, both 
teachers and students reported an increase in require- 
ments for longer writing—papers of one or two pages 
and papers of three pages or more—particularly at 
Grade 12. This increase seems to have occurred by 
1992 and leveled off after that. Even in 1998, how- 
ever, some 40% of twelfth-grade students reported 
never or hardly ever writing papers of three pages or 
more for their English language arts classes, and 14% 
were not writing papers of even one or two pages. 


Thus, although over the longer term there has 
been some increase in the writing students are 


doing, many students seem 
not to be given assignments 
requiring writing of any 
significant length or com- 
plexity. This is of particular 
concern for the college- 
bound students who will be 
expected to write even lon- 
ger papers when they begin 
their college coursework, as 
well as for those entering 
better-paying jobs with 
higher literacy demands in 





Although over the longer 
term there has been 
some increase in the 
writing students are 
doing, many students 
seem not to be given 
assignments requiring 
writing of any significant 
length or complexity. 


the workforce (American Diploma Project). 


More recent results, however, suggest that 
these gains may be eroding in the face of an increased 
emphasis on reading skills, and perhaps also on high- 
stakes tests in which writing may have little place. 
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Student reports on NAEP 
items suggest that their 
writing for other subjects 
continues to represent a 
substantial part of their 
total writing experiences. 


What Is Happening in the Teaching of Writing? 


Student reports of the types of writing they do “for 
school” between 2002 and 2007 show a small but 
significant drop at Grade 8 in the frequency of every 
type of writing about which students were asked: es- 
says that interpret or analyze (4 percentage points 
lower for reports of “at least monthly”), letters or es- 
says to persuade others (1 point), a story about per- 
sonal or imagined experience (3 points), summaries 
of something read (5 points), observations in a log or 
journal (3 points), and business writing (e.g., résumé 
or letter to a company; 2 points). 

Over the same five-year period, students in 
Grade 12 reported far fewer changes: persuasive 
writing and summaries of readings dropped slightly 
(2 points), while persuasive writing (3 points) and 
use of logs or journals (2 points) increased slightly. 

These reports from students are reinforced by 
teachers’ reports of their instructional emphases at 
Grade 8. In both 2002 and 
2007, eighth-grade teachers 
were asked to estimate the 
percent of time in which their 
primary instructional focus 
was on writing, on literary 
analysis, or on reading skills. 
Their responses are summa- 
rized in Figure 5 and show a 
small but significant drop in the degree of emphasis 
on writing, with concomitant increases in the em- 


phasis on the development of reading skills and on 
literary analysis. (Teacher reports are not available 
at Grade 12.) 


Is There Any Evidence of Writing Across 
the Curriculum? 


Studies of instruction in the early 1980s suggested 
that while English language arts classes are the 
most likely to focus on writing, students write more 
for their other subjects combined than they do for 
English (Applebee, Conexts). This in turn has a sig- 
nificant effect on their development as writers. 

Student reports on NAEP items suggest that 
their writing for other subjects continues to repre- 
sent a substantial part of their total writing experi- 
ences. In 2007, 69% of eighth-grade students 
reported writing of at least paragraph length at 
least once a week for English, together with 44% 
for social studies, 30% for science, and 13% for 
math. Twelfth-grade students reported somewhat 
more writing for English (77%) and somewhat less 
for each of the other content areas: 42% for social 
studies, 21% for science, and 8% for math. 

These results on writing in the content areas 
also show small but significant declines of 2 per- 
centage points in emphasis at Grade 8 between 
2002 and 2007 for English, social studies, and sci- 
ence. Twelfth grade again shows a different pattern, 
with small but significant increases for English (3 
percentage points) and social stud- 
ies (2 points) over this five-year 





FIGURE 5. Content Emphasized in English Instruction: Grade 8 


period. 
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Is Technology Used 
to Support Writing 
Instruction? 


One of the biggest changes to affect 
the teaching of writing in the past 
two decades has been the spread of 
technology, and with it the devel- 
opment of powerful word-process- 
ing software and Internet resources. 
The National Commission on Writ- 
ing was enthusiastic about the po- 
tential benefits of technology for 
writing instruction, and reviews 
of research on the effect of word 
processing on students’ writing 


Writing 
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achievement support that enthusiasm (Bangert- 
Drowns; Graham and Perin). In general the use of 
word-processing software has a positive effect on the 
development of writing abilities, and particularly so 
for underachieving students. 

The spread of technology is readily apparent in 
NAEP data. In 1984, 20% or fewer of middle school 
and high school students reported using computers 
in their writing; by 1994, over 90% reported doing 
so (Campbell, Voelkl, and Donahue 191). 

After 1996, NAEP began to ask more specific 
questions about the ways in which computers were 
being used. Figure 6 summarizes student responses 
in 2002 and 2007. The majority of eighth- and 
twelfth-grade students report that they “almost al- 
ways’ use the Internet to look for information to use 
in a paper or report, with twelfth-grade students 
being even more likely to do so than eighth-grade 
students. Interestingly, Internet use to gather infor- 
mation is consistently reported more frequently 
than is the use of word processing for writing and 
editing a draft. In fact, in 2007, only 26% of eighth- 
grade students reported that they “almost always” 
use a computer from the beginning to write their 
first draft, though 44% reported using a computer 
for such editing functions as spell- 
checking or cutting and pasting. 
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sorts. At the same time, many classrooms do not 
have computers available at all times for all stu- 
dents, so that much of the time students begin as- 
signments by hand in class, moving their work to a 
computer after they have already gotten started. 
There is still another factor that may be limit- 
ing the use of computers at Grade 8: Many high- 


stakes exams are still given 
with paper and pencil rather 
than from a computer-based 
platform. (NAEP data in- 
dicate that even in 2002 
some 92% of seventh- or 
eighth-grade students faced 
a state exam in English lan- 
guage arts.) This makes 
some teachers, and indeed 
some districts, reluctant to 
allow their students to 
make regular use of word 
processing, in case students 
might find it difficult to 





The majority of eighth- 
and twelfth-grade 
students report that they 
“almost always” use the 
Internet to look for 
information to use ina 
paper or report, with 
twelfth-grade students 
being even more likely to 
do so than eighth-grade 
students. 


make the transition back to paper and pencil in the 
exam context. Michael Russell and Lisa Abrams, 
for example, found in a 2001 survey that nationally 





Twelfth-grade students showed a 


FIGURE 6. Use of Computers for Writing 





similar pattern, though with more 
frequent use of the computer for 
both drafting and revising. 

The two grade levels also 
show quite distinct patterns of 
change between 2002 and 2007. 
While twelfth-grade students were 
more likely to use computers for 
all three tasks in 2007 than in 
2002, eighth-grade students re- 
ported slightly but significantly 
less use of computers for writing 
drafts and for revising. 

There are several different 
factors contributing to these re- 
sults. One is certainly the contin- 
ued spread of computer technology 
and the increasing availability of 
computers both in school and at 
home, which has led to greater use 
of computer-based tools of all 
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some 30% of teachers report that they do not use 
computers when teaching writing because it does 
not match the format of the state assessment, and 
4.4% report that school or district policy actually 
prohibited computer use for the teaching of 
writing. 

Although the impetus for these policies is un- 
derstandable, they have the perverse effect of limit- 
ing students’ ability to use the tools that will be 
required for success in higher education and the 
world of work, where word processing and com- 
puter use are now taken for granted. This problem 
may be ameliorated in the relatively near future, as 
large-scale testing, including NAEP, migrates to- 
ward computer-based delivery. The framework for 
the 2011 NAEP writing assessment, for example, 
calls for eighth- and twelfth-grade students to be 
assessed with word processors, with access to a vari- 
ety of commonly available editing tools (Act, Inc., 
“Writing”). 


What about Instruction? 


Time and attention to writing instruction are not 
all that is necessary to improve the teaching of writ- 
ing. What students are taught also matters. 

For at least the last 25 years, the improvement 
of writing instruction has emphasized teaching stu- 
dents the skills and strategies needed to write ef- 
fectively in a variety of contexts and disciplines. 
Such instruction has typically been called process- 
oriented and has tended to emphasize extensive 
prewriting activities, multiple drafts, sharing of 
work with partners or small groups, and careful at- 
tention to writing conventions before sharing with 
others. 

By 1992, process-oriented instruction had be- 
come the conventional wisdom, with over 71% of 
students at Grade 8 in classrooms where the teacher 
reported that it was a central part of instruction, and 
another 26% in classrooms using it as a supplemental 
part; results in 1998 were essentially identical. 
(Comparable data are not available for Grade 12 or 
for later years.) By 1998, the reported emphasis on 
process instruction was consistent across subgroups 
of students defined by race/ethnicity and by eligi- 
bility for free or reduced-price lunch. 

Although later assessments did not ask teach- 
ers about their emphasis on process-oriented in- 


struction, they do include reports from students on 
how they approached school writing tasks. Overall 
patterns are quite similar at Grades 8 and 12 in 
2007, with more than 60% reporting that they al- 
most always make changes to fix mistakes, and 30% 
to 40% reporting almost always writing more than 
one draft. Strategies requiring interaction with oth- 
ers were somewhat less frequent at both grades 
(brainstorming, 15%; working with others in pairs 
or small groups, 25% to 28%). 

In spite of the overall similarity between 
Grades 8 and 12, the two groups moved in opposite 
directions between 2002 and 2007. Eighth-grade 
students showed small but significant reductions in 
each of these strategies, reducing their use from 1 
to 3 percentage points. The twelfth-grade students 
reported small increases, again ranging from 1 to 3 
percentage points. (The increases were statistically 
significant for making changes to fix mistakes and 
for organizing before beginning to write, and trend 
toward significance for brainstorming with others.) 
Again, the grade-level differences over time may be 
related to the greater demands of high-stakes test- 
ing facing eighth-grade students, leading to a focus 
on the production of first and final drafts with less 
scope for an elaborated writing process. 

The changes at Grade 8 in students’ reports 
between 2002 and 2007 are paralleled by changes 
in the responses from their teachers. The teacher re- 
ports showed similar small but significant reduc- 
tions in asking students to write more than one 
draft, to plan before they write, and to check proper 
spelling and grammat. 

What students say they do and what they ac- 
tually do are not always the same. On some of the 
writing assessments, students were encouraged to 
use an extra blank page for planning before they 
began to write, and these pages were scored for the 
number of different activities students demon- 
strated. Over time, the use of this prewriting space 
for NAEP tasks has changed dramatically (see fig. 
7). In 1984, a few of the assignments in the assess- 
ment left a blank page for the students to make 
notes or outlines, but fewer than 20% of Grade 8 or 
Grade 11 students made use of the space. Since 
1992, every task has provided room for prewriting. 
(From 1998 on, students were also given a separate 
brochure that emphasized the importance of se- 
lected planning and revising strategies.) In these 
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FIGURE 7. Changes in the Use of Prewriting 
Strategies, 1984-2007 
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Source: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education 
Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, 2002 and 2007 Writing 
Assessments. Data for 1984 from Applebee, Langer, and 
Mullis (70); for 1992 from Applebee et al. (181); for 1998 
from Greenwald et al. (95). 


later assessments, many more students made at least 
some use of the space provided. Even with the dif- 
ferences in test administration, students’ tendency 
to do some overt planning before they begin to 
write seems to have increased across this 23-year 
time span. 


Are Teachers Engaging in Appropriate 
Professional Development? 


The past 20 years of educational reform have placed a 
special emphasis on professional development as a 
way to build instructional “capacity” in schools and 
districts. This has been accompanied by a movement 
away from one-shot inservice programs toward lon- 
ger-term engagement in the development of new 
strategies and approaches to curriculum and instruc- 
tion. The National Writing Project, which is cospon- 
soring our current study of writing instruction, was 
one of the earliest and has been one of the most suc- 
cessful of these new approaches to professional 
development. 
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In 2002, 78% of Grade 8 students and 69% 
of Grade 12 students were in schools that reported 
providing professional development experiences to 
their teachers emphasizing 
reading and writing pro- 
cesses. Similar proportions 
(76% at Grade 8 and 72% 
at Grade 12) were in schools 
that reported professional 


development experiences 


that emphasized language is testimony to how 
arts across the curriculum. 
Results in Grade 8 in 2007 
show a slight shift, with 


4% more reporting profes- 





sional development was “to 
a large extent” focused on 
reading and writing, and 4% fewer reporting it fo- 
cused to “a large extent” on language arts across the 
curriculum. Grade 12 responses followed a similar 
pattern, but the differences were not statistically 
significant. 

Another question asked Grade 8 teachers 
about the characteristics of the professional develop- 
ment experience that had most influenced their 
teaching. Interestingly, 78% of the students had 
teachers who cited an experience that emphasized 
reading or writing processes. This is testimony to 
how important understanding of underlying literacy 
processes is to teachers of English language arts. 

At both Grades 8 and 12, the great majority 
of students in 2002 were in schools in which profes- 
sional development focused on linking instruction 
to standards, with slightly greater emphasis at 
Grade 12 than at Grade 8 (81% versus 88%). 

In 2002, the majority (83%) of Grade 8 stu- 
dents had teachers who also agreed that their state's 
language arts standards support good teaching, al- 
though only 50% had teachers who believed that 
the accompanying state assessments were good 
measures of their students’ language arts achieve- 
ment, and 62% felt that preparing for and taking 
the state assessment uses too much instructional 
time. (These questions were not asked of teachers at 
Grade 12.) 

These data suggest that teachers of English 
language arts are by and large aware of the potential 
usefulness of standards and respond positively to 
professional development experiences that help 


processes is to teachers 
of English language arts. 


Interestingly, 78% of the 
students had teachers 
who cited an experience 
that emphasized reading 
or writing processes. This 


important understanding 
of underlying literacy 
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What is clear is that even 
with some increases over 
time, many students are 
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them support their students’ reading and writing 
processes. However, such learning experiences were 
not made available to 20%—30% of the teachers 
surveyed, and the extent and usefulness of the expe- 
riences that were provided is unclear. Further, fully 
half of teachers seem to have perceived a mismatch 
between their statewide tests and their professional 
notions of good performance. 


Conclusion 


This first look at the state of writing instruction 
through the lens of the National Assessment of Ed- 
ucational Progress leads to a number of conclusions 
and a great many more ques- 
tions. Long-term trend data 
for both writing and reading 
show a remarkable stability in 


not writing a great deal levels of achievement over 


for any of their academic 
subjects, including 
English, and most are not 


writing at any length. 


time. Despite small ups and 
downs, by and large, student 
writing proficiency has , re- 
mained steady. Gaps between 
more-advantaged and less-ad- 





vantaged students also con- 
tinue, even with the noticeable upturn in writing 
achievement between 1998 and 2007 at Grade 8, 
and between 2002 and 2007 at Grade 12. The 
twelfth-grade upturn may in fact be a cohort effect, 
with earlier gains at Grade 8 showing up a few years 
later at Grade 12. 

Although a fuller picture using more than 
one indicator of students’ literacy abilities is critical 
for making decisions about individual students, the 
NAEP results point to a real and pervasive prob- 
lem, one that, despite small ups and downs, has re- 
mained relatively persistent since NAEP was 
authorized by Congress in 1969. It is certainly true 
that the assessment emphasis on on-demand writ- 
ing is out of alignment with curriculum and in- 
struction that emphasizes an extended process of 
writing and revision, taps only a subset of the aca- 
demic skills and knowledge students need, and 
leaves no room for the technological tools that stu- 
dents increasingly use both in and outside of school. 
However, it is also true that even given these fail- 
ings, a consistent message from the NAEP results 
points to a need for improvement—in the ways in 


which curriculum and instruction are conceived as 
well as in how achievement is tested. 

Data over time also suggest that there has 
been some increase in emphasis on writing and the 
teaching of writing, both in English language arts 
classrooms and across the curriculum, although this 
may have begun to decline from its high. Process- 
oriented writing instruction has dominated teach- 
ers’ reports at least since 1992, but what teachers 
mean by this and how it is implemented in their 
classrooms remains unclear. The consistent empha- 
sis that emerges in teachers’ reports may mask con- 
siderable variation in actual patterns of instruction 
(see Langer and Applebee). 

What is clear is that even with some increases 
over time, many students are not writing a great 
deal for any of their academic subjects, including 
English, and most are not writing at any length. 
Some 40% of twelfth-grade students, for example, 
report never or hardly ever being asked to write a 
paper of three pages or more. Although short, fo- 
cused writing is also important, extended writing is 
necessary to explore ideas or develop arguments in 
depth. It also reflects the demands that they will 
face in postsecondary education. 

The NAEP data also highlight some external 
forces that are affecting the teaching of writing, in 
particular the spread of state standards and accom- 
panying high-stakes tests. In some cases, these may 
be shifting attention away from a broad program of 
writing instruction toward a much narrower focus 
on how best to answer particular types of test ques- 
tions. Both students and teachers at Grade 8, for 
example, report small but significant declines in 
emphasis on a variety of writing processes, which 
may reflect the importance of short, on-demand 
writing on high-stakes tests. Teachers at Grade 8 
also report a shift in overall emphasis in their use of 
instructional time away from writing toward 
reading. 

Advances in technology have made word- 
processing tools and Internet resources widely 
available, and students report making extensive 
use of them in their writing. At the same time, 
new genres and forms of publication have emerged 
that integrate a variety of media and capitalize on 
the flexibility of hypertext. From instant messages 
to Web pages to blogs to embedded graphics and 
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videos, these changes are certainly having an im- 
pact on students’ writing experiences, though they 
do not yet appear in NAEP. We do not know the 
extent to which students have opportunities to en- 
gage with the wealth of data available through 
technology as input for their writing nor the fre- 
quency with which they use various unimodal or 
multimodal technologies to carry out school tasks. 
Even the use of word processors for drafting and 
revising may be less prevalent in schools than 
might be expected, as a byproduct of limited avail- 
ability of the necessary technology as well as in 
response to testing programs that emphasize paper- 
and-pencil assessments. 

Education has been high on the nation’s agenda 
since at least the mid-1990s with the national stan- 
dards movement, followed by NCLB. But where has 
this taken us? We are living in an educational era 
where reading is often considered content-free, 
where mathematics and science skills and content 
knowledge rather than ways to think about that 
content still predominate (although the standards in 
both subjects call for a broader focus on problem 
solving and communication skills), and where writ- 
ing seems to have evaporated from public concern. 
In an article in Education Week, Kathleen Kennedy 
Manzo reported that high school students who as- 
pire to attend college will likely be unprepared to 
tackle the complex reading and writing tasks they 
will encounter. A large part of the article was based 
on a 2006 ACT report that only 51% of the ACT 
test takers who wished to attend colleges met ACT’s 
college benchmarks in reading (Act, Inc., Reading). 
Along with interview comments by experts across 
the country, Manzo concludes that although there is 
a rush to bolster math and science, there is reason for 
concern that reading and writing (and their role in 
content learning) will be “left out of the mix” (1). 
Despite national concern for overall student achieve- 
ment, the analyses of NAEP data reported here sug- 
gest that writing may already be dropping from 
attention. 

English teachers can take these results as both 
a warning and a call. They warn us that one major 
aspect of the English curriculum has unwittingly 
been given short shrift, and that one aspect of our 
mission may be receding without our notice. The 
findings also provide a call. While aligning instruc- 
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tion with standards has become an ongoing activity 
in many schools, this needs to be done with a spe- 
cial eye to what is happening in writing, including 
awareness of the frequency, 
length, and types of writ- 
ing students are asked to 


English teachers can 
take these results as 
do, as well as the various 
technologies they employ 
when doing so. Knowing 
that our assessments do not 
test all that students need 
to know and be able to do, 
NAEP results can be seen 
as a call for English teach- 
ers across the country to 


may be receding 
enter into professional dis- 





- without our notice. 
cussions about the writing 


skills and knowledge stu- 

dents will need to do well at school, in higher edu- 
cation, and on the job. Although it is important for 
students to do well on high-stakes tests, it 1s our 
professional obligation to ensure they become the 
writers they will need to be as they leave our sec- 
ondary schools at the cusp of lives as adults and 


citizens. ET) 


Note 


The preparation of this article has been funded by the 
National Writing Project, the College Board, and the Spen- 
cer Foundation as part of the National Study of Writing 
Instruction. 

Except as otherwise noted, the data in this article are 
drawn from NAEP’s online data analysis system, the NAEP 
Data Explorer (http://nces.ed.gow/nationsreportcard/naep- 
data/). This system generates customized tables based on a 
variety of background variables generated at student, teacher, 
school, and community levels, including tests of the statisti- 
cal significance of differences between groups or over time. 
Two different sets of NAEP data are available. For the long- 
term trend assessment, students respond to exactly the same 
items over time in targeted subject areas at ages 9, 13, and 
17. Cross-sectional assessments provide point-in-time data 
with a shifting pool of items for both achievement and back- 
ground variables. Results cited in the present article focus 
on public schools in the nation as a whole. 
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A number of years ago the J. Walter Thompson ad- 
vertising agency published a full-page eye-catching 
advertisement in the New York Times in which they 
offered jobs to would-be copywriters. The ad was a 
dare: submit good work and you might be hired. 


The Copywriter Test 

Two of the least used words in the English lan- 
guage these days are: we’re hiring. But at J. Wal- 
ter Thompson, we are. So if you just know you 
could be a great advertising copywriter, here’s your 
chance. 

Dazzle us with your responses to the problems 
below, and we'll probably offer you a job as a junior 
copywriter at one of the best advertising agencies 
in the world. 


The criteria for success could not have been 
clearer and more delightful (or more different from 
typical English-teacher rubrics): 


One thing to keep in mind: A lot of people are 
going to take this test. . . . So if you want to get 
our attention and a job, you're going to have to 
show us fresh, fearless, more or less brilliant stuff. 


The eight tasks in this high-profile perfor- 
mance assessment were challenging and thought- 
provoking. Here are a few: 


e You are the songwriter for hitmaker Poppy 
Putrid. She’s just had three recent No. 1 hits. 
All love songs. For her next hit, Poppy wants 
a song about moldy pizza, rancid butter, and 
flat beer. Her agent is convinced it should be 
another love song. Make it both. 


e Write a “Dialogue in a Dark Alley.” (Not 
more than 200 words.) 


¢ The Transit Authority has denied a request 
by the city’s taxi drivers to increase fares. The 
cabbies have gone on strike, and have parked 
their vehicles in the middle of intersections, 
bringing traffic to a halt. As a rookie re- 
porter, it’s your opportunity to shine. Write 
the banner headline and a story not to exceed 
500 words. 

e You are a writer for Walletsize Books. De- 
scribe the history of the United States in 100 
words or less. 

¢ Develop a script for a popular network tele- 
vision program that will convince the show’s 
millions of viewers to each send in a dime. 
(You have 30 seconds to be convincing.) 

e Design ... two posters. One is for legislating 


strict gun-control laws. The other is in sup- 
port of the NRA. (J. Walter Thompson A3) 


“Fresh, fearless, more or less brilliant stuff’ —if 
you want to get hired. That sums up the impor- 
tance of authentic assessment in writing and the 
unwitting harm caused by typically vapid writing 
prompts and rubrics, and rigid use of the so-called 
writing process. The point of writing is to have 
something to say and to make a difference in saying 
it. Rarely, however, is zmpact the focus in writing 
instruction in English class. Rather, typical rubrics 
stress organization and mechanics; typical prompts 
are academic exercises of no genuine consequence; 
instruction typically makes the “process” formulaic 
rather than purposeful. 

The task demands in the newspaper ad make 
a further point about authentic writing: say it con- 
cisely, have great empathy for your client/audience, 
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to have something to 


difference in saying it. 


Rarely, however, is 
impact the focus in 
writing instruction in 
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and pay close attention to context. In other words: 
get serious, really serious, about Audience and Pur- 
pose. That’s what “authentic 
assessment” in the teaching of 
writing amounts to: ensure 
that students have to write for 
sayandtomakea) ea} audiences and purposes, 
not just the teacher in response 
to generic prompts. 

Twenty years ago I wrote 
a widely cited paper on au- 
thentic assessment in which I 





English class. 
6 proposed a rationale for au- 


thentic assessment and offered 
a set of criteria by which we might distinguish au- 
; : ; : eee 1 
thentic from inauthentic assignments (Wiggins). 
Here is a summary of the criteria I proposed: 


Authenticity in Assessment Demands 


1. Engaging and worthy tasks of importance, in which 
students must use knowledge effectively and cre- 
atively to achieve a result. The tasks are either 
real-world or replicas and analogous to the kinds 
of tasks faced by professionals in the field, adult 
citizens, and/or consumers. 


2. Faithful representation of the contexts facing work- 
ers in a field of study, or the real-life “tests” of 
adult life. The options, constraints, and access to 
resources ate appropriate, not arbitrary. In particu- 
lar, excessive secrecy and unrealistic limits on 
resources, methods, and time are minimized: the 
student has appropriate opportunity to clarify the 
task, plan, rethink, consult, rehearse, and revise. 


3. Nonroutine and multistage tasks—real problems. 
Recall or “plugging in” is insufficient. The chal- 
lenge requires thoughtful and methodical use of a 
repertoire of knowledge and skill—understanding 
and good judgment. 


4. Tasks that require the student to produce a quality 
product and/or performance, for a real or realistic 
audience and purpose. The criteria should thus 
relate to achieving the appropriate effects—the 
“doing” of English or math well. 


5. Transparent or demystifed criteria and standards. 
Any realistic test presumes self-assessment and 
self-adjustment by the student. The standards and 
criteria by which the work will be assessed are 
thus fully knowable in advance. Questions and 
tasks may be discussed, clarified, and even appro- 


priately modified through discussion with or for- 
mative feedback from one’s “audience.” 


Clearly, these are not esoteric conditions. En- 
glish teachers in good schools have typically had far 
less difficulty with these criteria than, say, math 
and history teachers when working over the decades 
in helping faculties design courses and units of 
study. But English teachers often have too narrow a 
sense of what constitutes a realistic challenge for 
causing a genuine effect in developing writing 
prompts and scoring rubrics. 

Real writers are trying to make a difference, 
find their true audience, and cause some result in 
that readership. Yet academic writing is notoriously 
turgid, arguably because the impact of the prose is 
too often an afterthought, the writing a mere vehi- 
cle for offering up new knowledge. Yet, if we are to 
judge by the bulk of secondary school writing as- 
signments—namely, assignments to find out if you 
read the book (“Was Oedipus fated to go blind?”) 
or aimless prompts (“Write about a time when you 
were wrong.”)—we would assume that students are 
writing for no purpose or person. 

But the point is to open the mind or heart of 
a real audience—cause a fuss, achieve a feeling, start 
some thinking. In other words, what few young 
writers learn is that there are consequences for suc- 
ceeding or failing as a real writer. You get the job 
for J. Walter Thompson or you don’t. You make the 
reader laugh or cry or you don’t, with consequences 
for the world, your ego, and your pocketbook. 

There is thus an irony here: in the real world, 
Audience and Purpose matter in ways that school 
often shields writers from. “Purpose” in school is 
usually completely absent (“Here’s your homework; 
this is the prompt”) or artificial (“Write an edito- 
rial” but to no particular newspaper or with no per- 
sonal motive or stake). There is no real difference to 
be caused, so there is no purpose. Is it any wonder, 
then, that so many school papers are—let us be 
brave and say it—boring and perfunctory? School 
writing doesn’t have to be “fresh and fearless, and 
more or less brilliant.” It just has to be on topic, 
handed in on time, and be four—five pages. 

Thus, this is more our fault than we care to rec- 
ognize. Since the only “effect” a student tends to 
worry about is the contrived one of the letter grade, 
and since most rubrics typically demand that the 
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writing be merely compliant (even if it is as boring as 
hell), we earn the predictable consequences: dreary 
and safe writing—the opposite of fresh and fearless. 
Students know they can get a decent grade for per- 
functory work; they too often find out that risky rhe- 
torical choices will be punished. We teachers thus 
rarely find the courage to face up to the fact that the 
writing we caused is so little fun to read. What was 
our purpose? Who is our audience? 


Purpose: “Backward Design” from 
Expectations That Adult Writers Face 


The overwhelming majority of Americans will not 
write academic papers for a living. The writing 
tasks that are required of us in the real world are 
actually more like the context-bound precise and 
focused tasks in the JWT ad—wherte audience and 
purpose really matter. 

“Backward Design” of curriculum—our key 
aphorism in Understanding by Design (Wiggins and 
McTighe)—reminds us to design backward from 
the long-term desired accomplishments you seek. 
So, what writing accomplishment matters in the 
so-called real world? What actual demands face 
adult writers? Let us empirically consider the ques- 
tion: What will most people end up writing about 
in their lives? For what kinds of audiences and pur- 
poses do students need to be prepared? 

I conducted an informal study among friends: 
In the last year, what writing did you do? What 
writing did you have to do? Here were some of the 
answers: 


e A marketing plan and justification for a new 
pharmaceutical product 


e A memo on the new health plan benefits so 
employees can make informed decisions 


e Write-ups of medical case history to assist 
specialist doctors and the family in judging 
treatment options 


e An employee manual to ensure everyone 
knows their rights and responsibilities 


e A eulogy for a mother’s funeral 
¢ Blog entries on the political campaign 


e A letter to a credit card company, with docu- 
mentation, on why a charge to an account 
was inaccurate 
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e A proposed scope of work for a district pro- 
fessional development plan, to be voted on 


by the school board 


e A software user’s manual 


e Legal briefs for pending trials 


e A request to a college for a reconsideration of 
the financial aid award amount 


e A proposal to a state education agency to 


fund a statewide project 


What do these informal results tell us? Fiction 


writing is rare. Navel-gazing sharing of one’s feel- 


ings and beliefs is not par- 
ticularly prized (except in 
blogs). School-like research 
papers with disembodied 
audiences and no bottom- 
line purposes are not the 
norm. Persuasive and infor- 
mative writing for specific 
and real audiences are com- 
mon. More generally, in 
real-world writing “audi- 
ence” and “purpose” are not 
mere buzzwords; they are 





In real-world writing 
“audience” and 
“purpose” are not mere 
buzzwords; they are 
task-defining: the 
consequences of your 
writing matter for a 
specific audience in a 
specific situation. 


task-defining: the consequences of your writing 


matter for a specific audience in a specific situation. 


A recent report from the National Commis- 


sion on Writing underscores the point: 


¢ Close to 70% of responding corporations re- 
port that two-thirds or more of their salaried 
employees have some responsibility for writ- 
ing, either explicit or implicit, in their posi- 


tion descriptions. 


¢ More than half of all responding companies 
also report the following forms of communi- 
cations as required “frequently” or “almost 
always”: technical reports (59%), formal re- 
ports (62%), and memos and correspondence 


(70%). (Writing: A Ticket) 


I encourage all high school English depart- 


ments to conduct a more formal and comprehensive 


survey of their alumni as to the writing challenges 
they face and the criteria—implicit or explicit— 
against which their adult writing is judged. 

I was first clued in to the need for teachers of 


writing to challenge habits ten years ago when I 
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was working with an elementary school in Colorado 
on assessment reform. The school had a partnership 
with local businesses and professions. When the 
school faculty proposed a summative writing as- 
sessment, a fifth-grade version of a senior thesis, 
representatives from business and government im- 
mediately countered that this was simply not the 
type of writing that was important in their worlds. 
Academic writing, they complained, was typically 
far too verbose, dense, and unmoored from a real 
situation to be a useful model of real-world writing. 
What was far more important, they argued, was (as 
an example) the ability to write a clear two-page 
memo summarizing a discussion by one group for 
use by another group (National Commission on 
Writing, Writing: A Powerful Message). 

Note how the audience/purpose frame influ- 
ences the task: you are not writing to other experts 
or people who all theoretically 
know what you know and 
more (i.e., your teacher); you 
are writing to other divisions/ 
people who can be counted on 
to not know what you know. You have to write em- 
pathetically, clearly, and concisely for them to act 
on your writing—if only to get a job in the first 
place: “Poorly written applications are likely to 
doom candidates’ chances for employment” (Na- 
tional Commission on Writing, Writing: A Ticket). 

I can cast these concerns about Purpose in dif- 
ferent words. Too often we teach Writing Skills and 
the Writing Process rather than helping students 
find something worth communicating. How can 
you write to make a difference if you have nothing 
to say? How can you be “fearless” if you lack the 
courage of any conviction? Why learn to write well 
if you have no desire to achieve any effect? Writing 
is “thinking on paper,” as the National Commission 
on Writing put it (Writing and School Reform). 

It needn’t be this way. I know of a school dis- 
trict that requires a// of its students to produce at 
least one A paper each year, revise it, and make it 
“publishable.” I know of another teacher who goes a 
step further: to pass the course, every student must 
get at least one paper published somewhere (hint: 
The free PennySaver at the market counts as a pub- 
lication). I knew of a history teacher who gives out 
only two grades for oral presentations, where the 
audience included other staff members and family: 


A or E It was either fascinating or it wasn’t. (I have 
never heard more interesting— “fresh and fearless” — 
oral performances in amy class, at any grade level.) 


To Whom Am | Writing? Learning the 
Discipline of Understanding Audiences 
and Writing to Them 


If there is a lesson to be learned about Audience 
from the JWT ad and the other examples I have 
cited, it is this: You cannot succeed as a writer with- 
out empathy. Leaving aside a journal or diary, you 
ate rarely—never?—-writing for yourself. So, then: 
Who is this “audience”? What are their expecta- 
tions, needs, interests? Not your half-baked as- 
sumptions and projections, but the reality! 

In my writing (which for over 20 years has 
been to educators) I get out of myself only with 
much effort. For the first few stabs and initial drafts, 
I am pretty much writing to myself or an amor- 
phous reader. I am figuring out what it is I really 
think, and what, if anything, I have to say. But it 
isn’t until I start to reread the early drafts with spe- 
ciftc teachers in mind that my writing starts to become 
more empathetic. Would Shelley make sense of this 
as a primary-grades teacher? Would Bill the algebra 
teacher know what in the world I was talking 
about—and care about the idea? Can fifth-grade 
teachers like Andrea and Jo use this, or will it seem 
too pointy-headed intellectual? Etc. 

Alverno College has long been known as a pio- 
neer in curriculum and assessment designed back- 
wards from worthy tasks and accomplishments.” In 
addition to having built a competency-based cur- 
riculum framework, their assessments consistently 
focus students on audience and purpose. Here is a 
simple example from an early writing assignment in 
“All aspirin is alike,’ says a friend. 
True or false? Explain to your non-chemistry-trained 
friend what you know as a chemist.” 

Below is an excerpt from a rubric used college- 
wide at Alverno College, in which both the teacher 
and the writer score the work: 


a chemistry class: 


a. REACHING AUDIENCE through establish- 
ing of common context (clarifying limits of situation 
and sources of thinking) 


b. REACHING AUDIENCE through verbal 
expression (showing relation between audience and 
writer through word choice, style and/or tone) 
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c. REACHING AUDIENCE through appropriate 
conventions (usage, spelling, punctuation, sentence 
structure, format, etc.) 


d. REACHING AUDIENCE through structure 
(sense of intro./development/conclusion; focusing 
by main point made; connections) 


e. REACHING AUDIENCE through  support/ 
development 


f. REACHING AUDIENCE through appropriate 


content 


g. SELF-ASSESSMENT [the accuracy of which 
counts for part of the grade!} 


From here it is an easy jump to what all the 
best writers know. There is no such thing as a vast 
monolithic audience. You write to subgroups and 
individuals. You don’t pitch the same detergent, 
venture-capital proposal, romance novel, or politi- 
cal vision to everyone. It is easy to make fun of focus 
groups in advertising and politics, but the concept 
is democratic and wise: there are many different 
“audiences” in our audience, and we need to figure 
out what they think, feel, expect, and need if we 
hope to reach one or more of them. Then, you real- 
ize—humbly, as I have—that you cannot possibly 
reach everyone in your world (in my case, the world 
of education). You usually have to find your most 
simpatico audience, to find your niche as a writer. 


Reality Therapy in Writing: 
Beyond Egocentrism 


So, let’s reduce “authenticity” in writing instruc- 
tion to two simple questions related to purpose and 
audience: 


1. Is the student regularly required to achieve a 
real-world result, appropriate to context, as a 
consequence of writing, and /earn from the 
result/feedback? 

2. Is the student regularly required to write for 
specific and varied audiences, so that studying 
and coming to empathize with that audience 
is a part of the assignment? 


Let us call this approach to writing instruc- 
tion Writing Reality Therapy. 

Reality therapy is the only way to escape the 
inherent egocentrism that makes a// writers think 
that they said it all and said it well—when, in fact, 
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the paper contains only a third of their thoughts, a 
third of the thoughts is not clear, and the paper’s 
impact is far less than the writer believes has been 
achieved. By introducing a real purpose, a real au- 
dience—hence, consequences—we get the feedback 
we desperately need to be- 
come good writers. 


By introducing a real 
My favorite example 


i : : urpose, a real 
of reality therapy in writ- P f : 
audience—hence, 


ing was told to me decades 
ago by Ted Sizer and came 
the feedback we 


desperately need to 


from his wife, Nancy. Her 
middle school students had 
to write precise instructions 





on how to make a peanut 
butter and jelly sandwich; 
Nancy would follow the directions to the letter in 
class—with predictably funny, unintended results. 

Or, consider this great story told by Chip 
Heath and Dan Heath in Made to Stick: Why Some 
Ideas Survive and Others Die about screenwriter Nora 
Ephron’s journalism teacher: 


As students sat in front of their manual typewriters, 
Ephron’s teacher announced the first assignment. 
They would write the lead of a newspaper story. The 
teacher reeled off the facts: “Kenneth L. Peters, the 
principal of Beverly Hills High School, announced 
today that the entire high school faculty will travel 
to Sacramento next Thursday for a colloquium in 
new teaching methods. Among the speakers will be 
anthropologist Margaret Mead...” 

The budding journalists sat at their typewrit- 
ers and pecked away at the first lead of their 
careers. According to Ephron, she and most of the 
other students produced leads that reordered the 
facts. . . . The teacher collected the leads and 
scanned them rapidly. Then he laid them aside and 
paused for a moment. Finally, he said, “The lead for 
the story is ‘There will be no school on Thursday.”” 

“It was a breathtaking moment,” Ephron 
recalls. “In that instant I realized that journalism 
was not just about regurgitating the facts but 
about figuring out the point.”(27) 


The idea that all our learning is incomplete 
without tangible consequences from our attempts 
was noted by Thorndike almost a century ago. Good 
educational design, he argued, involves “the law of 
effect, which holds essentially that learning is en- 
hanced when people see the effects from what they 


consequences—we get 


become good writers. 
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is one of the few ways to 
do so in the otherwise 
predictable place called 
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try” (qtd. in Haney 155). William James, even ear- 
lier, wrote that effective education requires that we 
“receive sensible news of our behavior and its re- 
sults. We hear the words we have spoken, feel our 
own blow as we give it, or read in the bystander’s 
eyes the success or failure of our conduct. Now this 
return wave . . . pertains to the completeness of the 
whole experience” (41). 

This is more than just the truism that writers 
need feedback. The best writing, like all learning, 
only happens through a con- 
stant and disciplined escape of 
self to explore the conse- 
quences. This draft horror 
story was meant to be scary; is 
it? This description was meant 
to be vivid enough for you to 
picture the person; can you? 


This résumé and cover letter 
school. 





was meant to get me a job. 
Would it impress a skeptical 
human resources person? Our boundless egocen- 
trism demands that we learn how to distinguish ef- 
fort from result. 

Consider, for example, what this middle 
school teacher does to teach his charges that feed- 
back in light of Purpose and Audience is key. He 
has developed an exquisite process for helping stu- 
dents get the feedback they need to escape egocen- 
trism and to keep pondering purpose and audience. 
Long before he reads student drafts, the young writ- 
ers have to engage in the following self-assessment 
and peer review process as part of clarifying purpose 
and audience: 


1. Writer provides a draft of the paper to his or 
her peer review team. Attached to the draft is 
a purpose/audience statement: Here was my 
aim and here is who I was writing for (e.g., “A 
story meant to be scary, for my peers”). 

2. Peer reviewers give feedback only in terms of 
Purpose and Audience: “Here is where it was 
most scary and interesting to me; here is 
where is wasn’t scary at all (and why).” 

3. Peer reviewers mark with an x the places in 
the paper where they lost interest in reading 
and explain why. 

4. Writer ponders the group’s comments, revises 
the paper, and submits it to the teacher. 
Attached is a statement of which feedback was 


taken and why, which wasn’t and why not, and 
an overall self-assessment of the revised draft. 


While this is a powerful process, note that 
peer review is still sometimes insufficient since it is 
a proxy for real feedback. So: Would anyone in a 
bookstore keep reading—as opposed to peers forced 
to read in class? Would the author be able to achieve 
similar and different purposes with a variety of real- 
world audiences, including (especially) indifferent 
or skeptical audiences? 

The good news is that adolescents want to 
make a difference, and writing is one of the few 
ways to do so in the otherwise predictable place 
called school. When researchers for the National 
Commission on Writing interviewed high school 
students, they found 


A key theme in what teens said motivated them to 
write was one of “relevance.” Teens said, in vary- 
ing ways, that they wanted to be doing things that 
mattered socially, in their own lives, and had an 
impact... . They said, in effect, that if they were 
going to spend time and energy doing schoolwork, 
they wanted it to be something that related spe- 
cifically to them and their interests. Teens also 
found it motivating when their writing could have 
broader impact through being publicly shared in 
class, in person, in print, or on the Internet. In 
fact, many teens commented on the positive push 
publishing or presenting to a formal audience pro- 
vided for their writing. (Lenhart 57-58) 


Every serious writer of any age—like every per- 
forming artist, athlete, doctor, or lawyer—ultimately 
learns more about performance from their effects 
because they are motivated to achieve an effect that 
matters. 

By “serious” writer who “makes a difference,” 
I don’t mean humorless writing about weighty top- 
ics, by the way. A serious comedian struggles to 
craft the joke until it works; if people laugh, you 
have made a difference. A serious JWT copywriter 
hones the ridiculous ad with the talking frog or 
dancing raisin until it is fresh, fearless—and mem- 
orable. (Ask students to list the most memorable, 
fresh, and fearless ads, song lyrics, and lines from 
past student writings as a way to make these crite- 
ria more central.) 

“Serious” means: I take purpose and audience 
seriously. “Serious” means committing yourself to 
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never confusing effort with results; saying “But I 
worked so hard on this!” can never be the exclama- 
tion of a mature writer (even if we burn with frus- 
tration inside). It has to become more like what 
Winston Churchill reputedly said: Sometimes 
doing your best is not enough; sometimes you have 
to do what is necessary. 

On the other hand, we must resist the tempta- 
tion to be dismissive of ad copy, joke-telling, or let- 
ters to Mom as not serious enough. I am a graduate 
of St. John’s (the Great Books college) and I am in 
fact making a liberal argument: excellent writing, 
regardless of genre, liberates the writer as well as the 
reader; we are freed from the prison of conventional 
or half-assed thinking when we write successfully. 
The best writing—tregardless of content—is always 
“fresh and fearless.” But such writing is only possi- 
ble when we teach from the start that the Purpose is 
to touch real Audiences and create some alteration 
of the world—whether we are writing jokes or the 
great American novel. Otherwise, why write? It is 
far too difficult to reduce it to a mere chore. 

All writing is deadening if, during the hard 
work, we know in the end it won’t matter much. In 


Grant Wiggins 








this, Karl Marx was a wise English teacher: the 
point is not to interpret the world but to change it 
in some way. Once you realize you can do so through 
words, then a novice will appreciate—maybe even 
like?— this noble struggle. 


A Postscript about Standardized Tests 
and College Admission 


What the research about writing makes quite clear 
is that in their understandable fear of dire conse- 
quences from poor results on state tests, many 
teachers have reverted to safe, formulaic, and sadly 
counterproductive ways of teaching writing. It 
amounts to mindless test prep: “Since the state test 
uses writing prompts that have no real audience 
and purpose, I should mimic the format to best pre- 
pare my students for the test.” 

This makes no sense when you think about it; 
please think about it. What you are saying (if you 
think or say this) is, I have to teach worse to raise 
test scores; I have to teach poor writing to improve 
their writing performance. This is an error—and a 
grave one. 
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An outstanding writing 
program will be reflected 
in test scores in the same 

way that we do well on 


healthy lives day in and 


the physical exam if 
we live fit, nutritious, 


Real-World Writing: Making Purpose and Audience Matter 


The contrary is the case: The better you teach 
students to write, the more their scores will im- 
prove. That is, of course, how test validity works. 
You need only look at the samples of student writ- 
ing released from state and national tests to see this. 
The papers that get the highest scores are more fun 
to read than the low-scoring ones, for all the reasons 
we have cited above. You need only look at the 
facts: 


e A recent study by ACT revealed that about a 
third of high school students intending to 
enter higher education do not meet readiness 
benchmarks for college-level English compo- 
sition courses (among certain ethnic groups, 
50% or more of adolescents do not meet 
ACT benchmarks), making it unlikely that 
they will be able to learn effectively in the 
college setting. (Graham and Perin 9) 


¢ Thirty-five percent of high school graduates 
in college and 38% of high school graduates 
in the workforce feel their writing does not 
meet expectations for quality. (Graham and 
Perin 9) 

e Private companies spend an estimated $3.1 
billion annually on remediation, and state 
governments spend an estimated $221 mil- 


lion annually. (National Commission on 
Writing, Writing: A Ticket) 


Basic writing itself is not the issue; the prob- 
lem is that most students cannot write with the 
skill expected of them today. The latest findings 
from the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (“the 
nation’s report card”) support 
those conclusions. These find- 
ings indicate that most stu- 
dents have mastered writing 
basics, but few are able to cre- 
ate precise, engaging, coher- 
ent prose. Four out of five 
students in grades 4, 8, and 12 
are at or above the “basic” level 
of writing. However, only 
about one-quarter at each grade level are at or above 
the “proficient” level. Even more telling, only 1 in 
100 is thought to be “advanced.” 





day out. 


The NAEP data indicate that when asked to think 
on paper, most students produce rudimentary and 


fairly run-of-the-mill prose. Writing at the basic 
level demonstrates only a limited grasp of the 
importance of extended or complex thought. The 
responses ate acceptable in the fundamentals of 
form, content, and language. . . . On the whole, 
readers are able to understand what these students 
are trying to say. However, about three-quarters of 
students at all grade levels are unable to go very 
much beyond that. By grade 12, most students are 
producing relatively immature and unsophisti- 
cated writing. (National Commission on Writing, 
Writing and School Reform 55) 


Consider what the College Board, maker of 
the SAT, has to say about good writing: 


W4.1-1.6A Uses a variety of strategies (e.g., read- 
ing the draft aloud, seeking feedback from a 
reviewer, capturing and evaluating the organiza- 
tion of the draft in an outline or organizational 
map, reading the draft from the perspective of the 
intended audience) to evaluate whether the thesis 
claim is clear and substantive; whether the progres- 
sion of ideas is coherent and smooth; whether 
claims and opinions are supported by evidence (i.e., 
reasons, examples, and facts); whether his or her 
opinions and/or use of sources displays bias; 
whether counterarguments are anticipated and 
addressed; whether audience “pressure points” (i.e., 
interests, values, opinions, background knowledge, 
norms, and attitudes) are appealed to; whether 
organizational patterns are clear and developed; 
and whether the conclusion is appropriate, persua- 
sive, and compelling, in order to guide ongoing 
drafting, including identification of areas requiring 
further invention and research. (59) 


Mindless “test prep” by English teachers is 
thus an ironic error. If we really understood test- 
ing—its Purpose and Audience—we would not 
make this mistake and kill off good writing in the 
process. An outstanding writing program will be 
reflected in test scores in the same way that we do 
well on the physical exam if we live fit, nutritious, 
healthy lives day in and day out. Mere safe use of 
formulae in writing by teachers locally is thus akin 
to practicing all year for the doctor’s annual physi- 
cal exam instead of working all year to be healthy. 
The state test is, by design, an audit of the local 
program, to shift analogies. It uses simple and ge- 
neric prompts and crude rubrics because that is all 
it can do logistically and financially, but that is all 
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it needs to do to assure the public that good writing 
instruction and assessment is going on locally. You 
don’t run your business for the auditors, you run it 
to achieve worthy purposes with your clients—your 


audience. ET) 


Notes 


1. See also Wiggins, Grant, Educative Assessment: 
Designing Assessments to Inform and Improve Performance. San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1998. 

2. See, for example, Grant, Gerald, On Competence: 
A Critical Analysis of Competence-Based Reforms in Higher Edu- 
cation. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1979; and Loacker, 
Georgine, ed., Self Assessment at Alverno College. Milwaukee: 
Alverno College, 2000. 
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Teacher to Teacher 





How Would You Respond to 
Someone Who Says English 
Teachers Don't Live or Work 


in the “Real World”? 





What's Real in English Class 


Ann Magyar 

Catholic Memorial School 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts 
magyar@catholicmemorial.org 


Good literature, no matter how great the demand for 
suspension of disbelief, is an expression of truth. 
Adults may look to fiction as an escape from reality, 
but students come to English class to embrace it and 
find a place to express their own truth. I couldn't 
keep the “real world” out of the classroom if I tried, 
but its presence was especially intrusive one summer. 
I was teaching a make-up course for seniors who had 
failed English and therefore had not received diplo- 
mas with their classmates. Desperation was their pri- 
mary motivator; reality was their primary obstacle. 

I gave the standard advice: “Write what you 
know; draw from your own experience.” For once, 
the students seemed to listen and take me at my 
word. They wrote startlingly honest, interesting, 
and sometimes disturbing essays that had nothing 
to do with the literature or topics I assigned, but 
they certainly drew from their experiences. 

Dennis wrote about a personal crisis that 
seemed to cry out for intervention. I shared his essay 
with the school psychologist and she agreed to 
speak with him. Although she did not repeat the 
substance of the conversation, she assured me that 
his situation was not as dire as he made it seem, and 
that she had offered him advice and support. I won- 
dered if I'd overreacted until I read his final exam. 
For a writing prompt, I used an article describing a 
computer program designed to grade essays. In 
addition to saving teachers’ time, the goal was to 


provide a less subjective assessment for students. 
Dennis wrote that he would not want to see such a 
program, because he liked thinking about the 
teacher reading his essays as he wrote them. It made 
it possible, he said, to “drop hints” about things 
going on in his life when he might need help. 

Sometimes the secret of successful teaching 1s 
the ability to get the hint. 


Working in the “Real World” 


Penny Patrick 

Five Oaks Middle School 
Beaverton, Oregon 
penny_patrick@beavton.k12.or.us 


You think I don’t work in the “real world”? Why? 
Because I can’t go to the bathroom any time I want? 
Because I can’t “take off early” for a dentist appoint- 
ment? I don’t want your “real world” if it means I 
don’t have the privilege of hanging out with 13- 
year-olds every day. 

Is it the “real world” when Mara tells me, “I 
won't be here Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday”? 

“Why not?” I ask. “You know I don’t like it 
when you’re absent.” 

“We have to stay in a motel. My stepdad won’t 
leave the apartment.” 

Maybe you don’t think it’s the “real world” 
when Nick meticulously handwrites his 30-game 
baseball schedule for me but only lists the days of 
the week, no dates. 

My world includes Fatima, whose family es- 
caped the Serbs, bringing Aijabs to our class so we 
can learn how to fold and drape them over our heads 
without any hair showing. 
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Geraldo’s in my world, too. Since his parents 
split up and he moved to the apartments across the 
street, he stays after school every day to “catch up 
on work.” We talk about families and how “fluffy” 
his little brother Luis is. They'll celebrate their 
birthdays together; he described Luis’s all-white 
birthday outfit, including the tiny white boots. 

I see Mike every day, too. He just started 
handing in his work, but it’s our secret. “Mike,” I 
whisper, “does it feel good to get caught up?” 

“Not really,” he replies. He sees my puzzled 
face and adds, “But it feels good that my mom’s not 
disappointed in me.” 

I love my world, whether you think it’s “real” 
or not. I have the honor of reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening with the best parts of any world, 
every day. 


The Real World of Political Language 


Gregory Shafer 
Mott College 

Flint, Michigan 
Greg.Shafer@mcc.edu 


Academics are forever being accused of not living 
in the real world, but it is in our classrooms that 
students explore issues that are integral to our na- 
tion’s democratic existence. For example, each se- 
mester my students do an essay project on political 
language and its use of metaphors, parallel struc- 
ture, and euphemism to mislead citizens. Such an 
assignment is critical for students who are barraged 
with political subterfuge and need to learn the arti- 
fice behind it. 

We begin by reviewing euphemism, hyper- 
bole, and obfuscation in famous political move- 
ments. What is more authentically real world than 
looking at the phrase advanced interrogation techniques 
and unraveling the illegal torture that hides behind 
the innocuous-sounding phrase? What about the 
strategies behind death tax, Patriot Act, or friendly 
fe? Indeed, what separates /iberating from invading, 
and why do the politics of family values seem to con- 
flict with family planning? 

Much of the same can be accomplished in 
looking at metaphors concerning heaven and hell 
and the impact they have on Americans and their 
vision of themselves. We examine speeches from 
various eras—beginning with Thomas Paine—and 
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notice the common references to a celestial power as 
the justification behind various American acts from 
invading the Philippines to the ignominious Trail 
of Tears. 

In the real world, students learn about the 
language of their leaders and ways to understand its 
underlying meaning. In the process they learn that 
a true democracy is the child of participatory 
education. 


| Teach the Real World 


Drew Lankford 

Margaret Allen Middle School 
Nashville, Tennessee 
drewlankford@hotmail.com 


Last week I gave a student an F on an essay and the 
next day, believe it or not, an angry parent stormed 
into my classroom to tell me that I would have 
given more grace to the student if I worked in the 
“real world.” 

I love that there are still concerned parents in 
the world. They can motivate students in the right 
direction. I want students to succeed; that’s why I 
began teaching four years ago. But this parent was 
there because of a grade I gave and not because of 
the poor performance of the student. 

Face to face with the angry parent, I had two 
choices: argue my case, or silently take my punish- 
ment from the parent and move on. With students 
filing into class, I silently allowed the parent to 
vent. 

Now, allow me to share what I'd have said if I 
had chosen to argue. 

I worked in the corporate world for seven 
years. The company I worked for only allowed em- 
ployees to arrive to work late three times a year. 
After a third warning, an employee could be fired. 

Even though it didn’t happen to me, I knew 
someone who was fired for arriving late to work ona 
regular basis. Where is the grace in that? Where is 
the grace in hurting the employee's family? Was the 
supervisor showing grace in firing the employee? 

As a teacher, a supervisor in the corporation of 
education, I am training students not only in the 
arts of reading and writing and speaking but also 
about the cruel realities in the world. If a student 
makes an F on an essay, am I showing grace by in- 
creasing the grade? I believe I am showing grace by 
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giving an F on an essay because I am teaching the 
student a lesson: In this “real world,” you must try 
your best at all times or you will be left behind. 
Being left behind can lead to unemployment, pov- 
erty, and pain. 

As a teacher I do more than work in the “real 
world”; I teach it every day. Shame on those who 
feel English teachers do not work in the “real 


world.” We are professionals engaged in the most 
precious occupation that exists, helping young 
men and women want to make something special 
out of their lives. Perhaps most importantly, we 
teach students to care: to care about themselves 
and others, to care about life, to care about the fu- 
ture. If that’s not working in the “real world,” then 
tell me, what is? (H) 





Breaking Sod 


Uncle Roy mounted two old saddles 


on the cultivator, strapped Tommy 


and me in, signaled the mule to begin, 


and we became rodeo hands breaking 
the back of the sod. Mule manure 
smelled pungent on disk tines, 


rows of soil formed in front 


as we bucked that bronco backwards. 


Our faces smiled through masks 


of sweat and mud, our muscles 


jarred into spasms, our voices 


hoarse from yelling. The sun 


counted down the afternoon, 
crows crossed above dust clouds, 
buzzards wound a coil in the sky, 


soil loosened its muster, 
smooth enough for sowing. 
Uncle Roy, dead this week 


at ninety-two, Tommy and me 
too old and soft for plowing, 


the sun still counting. 


— Bill Brown 
© 2009 by Bill Brown 


Bill Brown teaches at Peabody College of Vanderbilt University. His recent work appears in English Journal, Tennessee 
English Journal, Appalachian Journal, Prairie Schooner, Connecticut Review, The Texas Poetry Review, Poem, Atlanta 
Review, and Bayou. His new long collection, Late Winter, was released by Iris Press in March 2008. 
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Student Voices 





How Can English Teachers Make Class 
More “Real” for Students? 





Make Assignments More Active 


Hartley Breau 

Tobique Valley Middle High School 
Plaster Rock, New Brunswick, Canada 
Teacher: Amy Macintosh 
amy.macintosh@nbed.nb.ca 


To most students, English is a subject that seems 
boring and unrealistic. Making seemingly boring 
things more exciting can help make English more 
real. Although English teachers are required to fol- 
low a curriculum, there are still ways to add person- 
ality and exuberance to their teaching styles. 

One of the dullest assignments in English 
class is writing cover letters and résumés. The tra- 
ditional way of doing this is simply writing the 
paper, passing it in, and getting a grade on your 
grammar and punctuation. A good way to make 
this more real would be for teachers to pair students 
together, and have them play out a scenario where 
one would be the interviewer and one would be the 
interviewee. Oral skills and knowing how to do an 
interview are important to obtaining a job in the 
real world. 

Another boring, unreal subject in English 
class is reading Shakespeare plays. A way that teach- 
ers could make Shakespeare more real would be to 
take students to an actual play. This would help 
students make sense of Shakespearean language. 
Also, teachers could get students to act out scenes 
from the play themselves. That would put students 
in the footsteps of characters from the play. 

Whether writing resumes or reading plays, 
students will always have something to complain 
about. They think that the things they do in En- 
glish class are unnecessary, and that they will never 


have to use them again in the “real” world. What 
students don’t realize is that we use what we learn in 
English class every day: when we're applying for a 
job, doing an interview, reading a book, or even 
watching a movie. Although they seem boring and 
pointless at the time, we will carry the things we 
learn in English class with us for the rest of our lives. 
All it takes is an interesting teacher with exciting 
and realistic teaching abilities to help students apply 
English class to the “real” world around them. 


Design Relatable Writing Assignments 


Rachel Cathcart 

Tobique Valley Middle High School 
Plaster Rock, New Brunswick, Canada 
Teacher: Marianne Bell 
marianne.bell@nbed.nb.ca 


“Why are we even doing this?” and “When will we 
ever have to know this in the real world?” are some 
comments that you are likely to hear in an English 
classroom. Many other students and I are finding 
the English class is too removed from the real world. 
To solve this problem, teachers need to find a way, 
or several creative ways, to incorporate the real 
world into the classroom. 

Bringing the real world into the classroom 
can be as simple as reading real news articles or 
writing about local events instead of fictional ones. 
This is an easy way for students to relate to their 
work. Also, because they can relate, it gives them a 
reason to stay interested. 

Since students need to relate to their school- 
work, doing activities such as on-demand writing 
can be modified by using real-life situations. A 
topic like “You really want to go to the hockey 
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game but you have to work and have at least one 
and a half hours of schoolwork to do. Do you still 
go? And what would be the consequence if you did 
or didn’t go to the hockey game?” is more relatable 
because it is something that could have happened 
or happen to a normal teen. 

There are so many interesting things in En- 
glish class that can be made more useful in the real 
world. It’s just a matter of finding creative ways to 
do it. Teachers and students need to help each other 
so that the material that needs to be taught is cov- 
ered but is still also useful! 


A More Modern English Class 


Jennica Dunn-Daye 

Tobique Valley Middle High School 
Plaster Rock, New Brunswick, Canada 
Teacher: Amy Macintosh 
amy.macintosh@nbed.nb.ca 


“Zzzz....” “Wake up!” Is this a recurring problem 
for you? Well, here’s why: Students in 2008 are not 
interested in what Shakespeare did some couple 
hundred years ago, or what happened to a mutant 
boy who is hated by his family. These topics are ir- 
relevant to us. However, we as students understand 
that you do not have all the power and that you 
cannot change the curriculum. This isn’t what we 


are asking. We are asking you to spice it up a little, 
make it more real, do something that we haven't 
already heard in those midlife crisis classic reruns of 
when our parents were kids. 

We are not trying to stress you out, we are 
just trying to let you know that we study Shake- 
speare basically every year in high school. Phrases 
such as “Come hither” and “What hast thou” mean 
nothing to us. A way to clarify it would be to take 
the situations and switch them into modern times. 
Ask the students to take one of Shakespeare’s plays, 
keep the same story line, but bring the setting to 
modern times. The students will still learn what 
they need, but it becomes more of a relatable situa- 
tion. It will make English a part of their life, and 
their time and age. 

The English curriculum is mostly reading, 
which is really boring. What makes it worse is that 
after reading, there is always writing or questions. 
Try to use multiple intelligences. Get the students 
to write songs, or poems, or to act instead of always 
read, write, and answer questions. 

We understand that English is about learning 
and can’t always be fun, but it would help a lot if it 
were more modern and related to us. Instead of con- 
fusion and boredom, English would start to make 
sense. Also, to top it all off, I bet you wouldn’t have 
to be the students’ alarm clock anymore. 





Call for Proposals for the CEL Conference 


Whether you’re a veteran or novice educator, you have experiences to share to help us become better leaders 
in our diverse society. We invite you to submit a proposal to tell your story, share your strategy, demonstrate 
your lessons, of report your research. Our interactive workshops are designed to give our conference attendees 
insight into ways they can better serve the communities in which we live and work. For more information, 


go to http://www.ncte.org/cel/announcements/proposals. 
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Heidi L. Hallman 


Authentic, Dialogic 
Writing: The Case of 
a Letter to the Editor 


A teacher educator reflects 
on the educational value 
of an authentic writing 
assignment inspired by 


real-world local events. 





n article entitled “Pupils Persevere” 
(Cullen) covered the front page of 
Madison’s local newspaper in Febru- 
ary 2005. The article, whose sub- 
heading read “Problem Students Get Another 
Chance at Affiliated Alternatives School in Madi- 
son,” was promptly posted on several bulletin boards 
throughout Affiliated Alternatives. Highlighting 
the plight of four alternative programs in Madison’s 
public school system, the article both angered and 
pleased students at this school. Although the central 
point of the front-page article was a plea for a larger 
physical facility to house all four alternative pro- 
grams, the article profiled several students who were 
currently attending Affiliated Alternatives. 

Though these profiles largely portrayed the 
student population at Affiliated Alternatives as 
comprised of “problem students,” several students 
expressed pride that their school was featured on 
the front page of the local newspaper. In fact, many 
students were quick to tell each other they had been 
interviewed by the article’s author. The following 
week, however, the paper ran a letter to the editor 
that responded to the front-page feature story. This 
letter focused exclusively on Affiliated Alternatives’ 
School Age Parent program and was written by a 
gentleman, Jim Kubek, who had lived in the com- 
munity of Madison for several years. Although he 
was not familiar with Affiliated Alternatives until 
reading about the school in the article entitled “Pu- 
pils Persevere,” Mr. Kubek had strong opinions 
about how he felt the school was enabling students 
in making poor choices in their lives. 

One facet of Kubek’s letter focused on his 
cousin, a young woman in her teens, who had quit 


high school years ago to raise her child, born out of 
wedlock. Kubek was clear in stating that his cousin 
made a responsible choice in choosing to work to 
support her child, versus remaining in school. 
Though Kubek’s letter commended the teachers 
and staff at Affiliated Alternatives for showing 
kindness and commitment to their students, he also 
overtly accused Affiliated Alternatives of enabling 
what he considered to be poor choices in students’ 
lives, thereby promoting a bleak future for students 
attending the school. 


Responding to the “Real World” 


Kubek’s letter caused great uproar among students 
at Affiliated Alternatives. Paper in hand, three stu- 
dents burst into Bob Schaefer’s third-hour English 
class the day of the letter’s printing with lots to say. 
Some students wanted to seek revenge by confront- 
ing Kubek personally. Others remarked at how 
contradictory the letter was, saying, “Aren’t we tak- 
ing responsibility by staying in school?” 

Kubek’s letter, in presenting a “real world” 
context for writing and responding, ultimately 
urged Affiliated Alternatives students to talk back 
to the ways in which they, as teen mothers and stu- 
dents, were characterized in Kubek’s letter to the 
editor. Over the course of the two days following 
the appearance of the letter to the editor, Schaefer 
disrupted the current unit he and his students were 
involved in to assist the students in drafting a letter 
to the editor. Writing a letter to the editor was not 
a lesson that was “planned” by Schaefer. Instead, it 
arose as an important site for learning within Affili- 
ated Alternatives’ English curriculum. Schaefer 
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Three students burst into 
Bob Schaefer's third-hour 
English class the day of 
the letter's printing with 


Authentic, Dialogic Writing: The Case of a Letter to the Editor 


embraced this authentic writing activity and 
prompted students to write a letter to the editor.’ 
As a participant-observer at Affiliated Alternatives 
for a year and a half, I had the opportunity to be- 
come familiar with Schaefer's 
curricular choices and, through- 
out this article, have chosen to 
highlight this particular writ- 
ing activity’s potential for aw- 
thentic learning. In witnessing 
the ways that Affiliated Alter- 
natives students responded to 


lots to say. 


the call to write for a concrete and meaningful pur- 
pose, I became privy to the power of authentic writ- 
ing instruction with “at risk” teens. 


Connecting Authentic Writing Instruction 
to Principles of Dialogism 


During Affiliated Alternatives students’ process of 
writing a letter to the editor in response to Kubek, 
several questions entered my mind concerning stu- 
dents’ production of authentic text. Though I hhad 
seen students write book talks and respond to lit- 
erature they had read for class with analyses of char- 
acters, I was particularly interested in how writing 
a letter to the editor captured the attention of Af- 
filiated Alternatives students in ways that other 
writing activities had not. I began to articulate my 
questions as the following: 


e What made Affiliated Alternatives students’ 
letter writing an authentic writing activity? 


¢ In what ways did Affiliated Alternatives stu- 
dents’ authentic writing respond to their sta- 
tus as teen mothers and adolescents? 


e¢ How can educators harness the power of this 
particular writing activity in ways to bring it 
forward into future writing instruction? 


To approach my questions, I began to define 
what I meant by the term authentic. In thinking 
about this, I recognized the importance and rele- 
vance of two theoretical terms, dialogic and dialo- 
gism, and these terms helped me better understand 
why writing a letter to the editor was indeed evi- 
dence of what I was calling authentic writing. The 
two terms, dialogic and dialogism, attributed to Rus- 
sian scholar Mikhail Bakhtin, articulate the philos- 
ophy that utterances (distinct pieces of spoken or 


written text) always respond to and anticipate other 
utterances. Dialogism, then, as a theory, is primarily 
concerned with the idea that a// language 1s pro- 
duced as response to other language. Thus, a central 
tenet of viewing text as dialogic highlights the “ac- 
tion” utterances one text makes in relation to other 
texts. I knew that viewing all text as participating 
in “action” with other texts would assist me in un- 
derstanding part of what made this particular writ- 
ing activity authentic to Affiliated Alternatives 
students. I also recognized that viewing a// text, 
whether spoken or written, as purposeful—that is, 
all text works to respond to something, and there- 
fore works to make meaning—was key in under- 
standing the power of writing a letter to the editor. 
Since the purpose of such an activity was highly 
motivating to Affiliated Alternatives students, I 
was able to see that writing text that was purpose- 
ful and meaningful, as well as in dialogue with 
other texts, was at the core of the meaning of aw- 
thentic writing. 

Drawing specifically on the term dialogic also 
helped me explain the relationship that individuals 
have to the texts they write. In Opening Dialogue: 
Understanding the Dynamics of Language and Learning 
in the English Classroom, English educator Martin 
Nystrand and his colleagues articulate a dialogic 
view of text and utterances as “fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the common view that utterances are 
the independent expressions of thoughts by speak- 
ers, an account that starts with thoughts and ends 
with words and verbal articulation. Rather, because 
they respond to other utterances at the same time 
that they anticipate other utterances, they are ‘se- 
quentially contingent’ upon each other” (11). Ny- 
strand et al. emphasize the responsive, and therefore 
dialogic, quality of all text. In viewing texts through 
this lens, we see the letter written by Affiliated Al- 
ternatives students not just as their independent 
thoughts; rather, the students’ text exists as a re- 
sponse—both materially and ideologically—to an- 
other text. 

I urge educators to promote authentic writing 
in the English classroom through the viewing and 
teaching of text as dialogic, and through this lens, it 
becomes possible to understand the texts that stu- 
dents produce in class as responses to other texts. A 
dialogic understanding of text also makes it possible 
for educators to identify the reasons why students 
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find writing particular kinds of texts—texts that 
respond to real-world issues—so motivating. 


Pregnant and Parenting Teens: 
A Unique Group of Students 


Characterizing the letter to the editor written by 
students at Affiliated Alternatives as authentic and 
dialogic has special significance for the schooling of 
teen mothers. Researcher Wendy Luttrell has noted 
that pregnant and parenting students have typically 
been labeled as being “at risk” of school failure and 
have been dominantly schooled through a “basic 
skills” model of instruction. Little attention has 
been given to how teen mothers may employ au- 
thentic or dialogic principles when composing text. 
A curriculum that emphasizes “basic skills” stresses 
a deficit view of individuals who are placed “at risk” 
and aims to remediate these individuals through 
skill-driven teaching and learning techniques rather 
than through meaningful engagement with mate- 
rial or other learners. Because of their status as teen 
mothers, Affiliated Alternatives students are imme- 
diately defined as being “at risk.” This stigmatiza- 
tion has been noted by researchers working with 
this population, including Wanda Pillow, Dierdre 
M. Kelly, and Heidi L. Hallman as entrenching a 
basic skills curriculum in many schools for preg- 
nant and parenting teens. 


“Affiliated Alternatives Defended”: 
Affiliated Alternatives Students’ 
Letter to the Editor 


The text that Affiliated Alternatives students wrote 
as a response to Kubek’s letter was entitled “SAPAR 
Defended.” One week after Kubek’s letter appeared 
in the local newspaper, the following letter to the 
editor was printed in the editorial column of Madi- 
son’s local newspaper: 


We know people think that we get special atten- 
tion in the School Age Parent (SAPAR) and other 
programs at the Affiliated Alternative school 
because we are teen parents and students behind in 
credits. We still have to do work, we still get 
grades and credits for what we do. If we don’t keep 
up our part of the deal, we will fail just like in a 
“regular” school. 

Many of us have worked before, through and 
after our pregnancies. We are full-time students 
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trying to get an education to get better jobs and 
set good goals for our children. This alternative 
program is only available for students in need of 
help, so we can finish school and have a chance to 
stay on the right track. 

We are not bad people; we are just normal peo- 
ple who have run into some bumps in life’s high- 
way that slowed us down a little bit. By being in 
this school, we can overcome these bumps and fix 
our mistakes. Isn’t it better to get a little help now 
than have to depend on others for the rest of our 
lives? Don’t judge us; just try to understand where 
we are coming from and why this school is here to 
help us. 


The letter to the editor by Alisa Wilborn, 
Christine Williams, Precious Jackson, and Tiffany 
Graham made other Affii- 
ated Alternatives students 
proud. Many students were 
surprised that the letter had 
actually been printed, and 


of text also makes it 


several students brought 
copies for Schaefer to post 
on the classroom bulletin 
board. When they saw their 
letter in the local paper, 


students find writing 
particular kinds of 


more than one student said, 
“IT didn’t actually think 
they’d print this.” 





motivating. 


Reading Affiliated Alternatives Students’ 
Text as Authentic and Dialogic 


At that core of dialogism is the belief that all texts 
respond to other texts. We can see first of all that 
the Affiliated Alternatives students’ letter to the 
editor exists as a material response to Kubek’s let- 
ter. The material reality of the students’ letter—and 
especially the fact that it was eventually printed in 
the local newspaper—holds significance for Affili- 
ated Alternatives students and emphasizes the let- 
ter’s authenticity—its purpose and meaning. The 
subject of the letter, teen parenthood, is also a “real” 
subject to these students, and several students ex- 
pressed an awareness that people in the larger soci- 
ety often find fault with the choices that they, as 
teen mothers, have made in their lives. 

The opening line of the students’ letter, “We 
know people think that we get special attention in 
the School Age Parent (SAPAR) and other programs 


A dialogic understanding 
possible for educators to 


identify the reasons why 


texts—texts that respond 
to real-world issues—so 
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more than one student 
said, “I didn’t actually 
think they'd print this.” 


When they saw their 
letter in the local paper, 


Authentic, Dialogic Writing: The Case of a Letter to the Editor 


at the Affiliated Alternative school” references the 
theme of “enabling poor choices” that runs through- 
out Kubek’s letter. Within their letter, the students 
make a smart move—a dialogic move—with Kubek 
by positing the idea that the 
students’ experience at Affili- 
ated Alternatives may indeed 
assist them in “getting help 
now rather than {having} to 
depend on others for the rest of 
our lives” (rather than enable 
future poor choices, as Kubek 
suggests). As is clear in the letter the students au- 
thor, authentic writing—writing that is purposeful, 
meaningful, and engaging—goes hand in hand with 
dialogic principles of reading and writing text, 
thereby emphasizing the ways that all texts work to 
respond to other texts. 

Affiliated Alternatives students also pose a 
strong rhetorical question in their letter when they 
ask: “Isn’t it better to get a little help now than 
have to depend on others for the rest of our lives?” 
This question responds directly to Kubek’s letter. 


In fact, the students’ statement challenges his 
claims by calling attention to the lack of validity in 
his understanding of responsibility. The nature of 
the students’ response—a response that references 
the claims his letter makes yet does not overtly 
chastise Kubek’s views—enables the students to 
urge Kubek (and readers who agree with him) to 
rethink his initial stance. The dialogic stance they 
take throughout their letter is purposeful and has 
real connections to how Affiliated Alternatives stu- 
dents, as a group of teen mothers, students, and 
adolescents, feel they are perceived by society. 


Responding to Characterizations 
of Teen Motherhood 


Beyond a material response to the letter, the stu- 
dents’ letter to the editor also responds to the way 
they, as a group, feel that society has characterized 
them as teen mothers. The students’ letter clearly 
seeks to challenge the view that early motherhood 
ultimately hinders future academic success. At the 
same time, the students’ letter voices a desire for 
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acceptance by society. Moving back and forth be- 
tween strong assertions and pleas for nonjudgment 
suggests that Affiliated Alternatives students are 
responding to multiple views about teen mother- 
hood that they know exist in the larger society. 

On an interesting note, Kubek does not re- 
spond to multiple views concerning teen mother- 
hood. His letter espouses ideologies that find fault 
with the girls themselves, the school’s response to 
the girls, and the way society responds to the issue 
of teen pregnancy. As a result of these views, Kubek 
is unable to take on the students’ point of view. His 
letter is one-dimensional and argues only his point. 
Though his letter is in dialogue with his view of 
teen motherhood, he fails to respond to multiple 
perspectives on the issue. 


Connecting Authentic Writing 
to Students’ Future Success 


Affiliated Alternatives students’ letter to the editor 
has several implications for future writing instruc- 
tion not just with students deemed as being “at 
risk,” but with all students. In drawing attention to 
both Kubek’s letter to the editor and the students’ 
letter to the editor, I have highlighted the ways in 
which Affiliated Alternatives students are able to 
view their writing as purposeful and meaningful. 
Through an examination of the students’ letter, it is 
clear that the students were able to make and sup- 
port claims that are complex and multidimensional. 
Through the process of crafting their letter, they 
were able to position themselves in dialogue with 
Kubek as well as in dialogue with societal views 
concerning teen motherhood. 

Looking closely at this particular writing ac- 
tivity demands that educators examine the ways all 
students respond to more than just the “formal,” 
dictated curriculum. As shown in this example, 
opportunities such as writing a letter to the editor 
exist as crucial sites for educators’ examination, as 
these are the authentic activities that frequently 
stress student “action” and response in the class- 
room. Further, the writing and publishing of the 
letter is itself evidence that curriculum in the En- 
glish classroom can engage students in responding 
to “real” events in the world that concern them. 
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Contrary to participating 
in a “basic skills’—focused 
curriculum, the activity of 
writing a letter to the edi- 
tor prompted Affiliated 
Alternatives students to 
engage in much more than 


The writing and 


itself evidence that 


rote memorization or 
remedial-type skills. Call- 
ing attention to the success 





of such authentic writing 

activities, like those highlighted through this ex- 
ample, can assist us, as educators, in refiguring 
dominant models of instruction for those students 
who are frequently labeled most “at risk.” Gp 


Note 


1. Editor’s note: While the assignment in this essay 
appeated serendipitously, it is possible for English teachers 
to create a classroom context that promotes authentic writ- 
ing assignments. See Elizabeth Kahn’s “From the Secondary 
Section” in this issue for excellent suggestions. 
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From National History 
Day to PeaceJam: 
Research Leads to 
Authentic Learning 


A tenth-grade English 
teacher describes how a 
writing contest has 
inspired her teaching so 
much that it has sparked a 
charitable organization 
and other real-world 
effects. 








y classroom has begun to feel like 

Groundhog Day. 1 hate reading the 

same books over and over. After 

four times I feel a certain expertise; 
after ten, I can quote long passages of text verba- 
tim, even those that aren’t on the test. I teach in a 
fairly traditional district, with a strong emphasis on 
classics and an overemphasis on literature, most of 
it lengthy. We own anthologies containing a smor- 
gasbord of literary orts, but they aren’t used much, 
especially in tenth grade. The school adopted a se- 
mester block schedule without reducing the re- 
quired reading list. That was at least ten years ago. 
So we plow through A Tale of Two Cities and race 
through Macbeth. We barely stop to breathe, let 
alone ponder or craft writing outside of the requi- 
site literary analysis. 

Lest I sound like a crispy critter, one of those 
desiccated husks of former educators who haunt the 
halls of so many schools, let me say that I do love 
teaching, my students, and the classics. I experiment 
freely with new lessons to try to help students en- 
gage; a favorite is to explore voice by writing an ad- 
vice letter to Holden Caulfield in someone else’s 
voice. He’s received powerful epistles from Dr. Phil, 
Twain’s Jim, Jonathan Edwards, and God. And, 
much to my feigned horror, Holden received a letter 
from me. April, who read her letter aloud, included 
all of my idiosyncratic gestures, too. She even tripped 
on the overhead projector cord and then swore at it 
under her breath but loud enough for all to hear, just 
as I do. Some of her classmates, when they realized I 
wasn't angry, laughed until they cried. 

I help some kids make personal connections to 
what can seem irrelevant within the confines of class- 


room and curriculum. Interestingly, though, the 
most meaningful connections I’ve made with stu- 
dents have come not through quirky English teach- 
ing, but through my extracurricular interloping into 
the realm of social studies. The most intense and sat- 
isfying writing I assign has evolved out of a 15-year 
interaction with one of this country’s richest aca- 
demic competitions, National History Day (NHD). 
One student’s History Day research project proved so 
powerful, it resulted in her leading me to a new ex- 
tracurricular program called PeaceJam that links 
students (and me!) with Nobel Peace Prize winners 
and inspires them to become agents of social change. 
The writing and research skills my History Day and 
PeaceJam students develop have changed their lives 
and mine. What could be better, more authentic, 
than great writing that changes lives? 


National History Day: Research 
for a Real Audience 


Taking the writing process outside the English cur- 
riculum has helped me bump the required ten-page 
research paper up a notch by cultivating those three 
foundational elements of meaningful assignments: 
choice, genre, and audience. National History Day 
addresses all three of those elements. Under the 
umbrella of a broad yearly theme (e.g., Communi- 
cation in History, Triumph and Tragedy in His- 
tory), students select a topic and conduct research 
in both primary and secondary sources. This re- 
search can then be presented in one of four ways: a 
traditional research paper, a performance, a docu- 
mentary, or an exhibit. Recently, the competition 
added a fifth category of Web page design, which is 
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gradually being implemented by individual states. 
Students may work in groups of up to five with the 
exception of the paper category, which remains an 
individual endeavor. Contest themes, rules, and 
Support materials are available online at hetp:// 
www.nationalhistoryday.org. 

I came to National History Day through the 
back door. I learned of the program when I was 
asked to judge at the national competition because 
of my title and position as an education specialist 
for elementary and middle school programs at the 
National Archives. In my mid-20s, it was a heady 
job that made me play the role of expert and gave 
me ample room for creativity and learning. I was 
writing articles for publication about teaching with 
documents and presenting at national conferences 
such as the National Council for the Social Studies 
and the National Middle School Association. I was 
not prepared, however, for the level of student work 
T encountered as a National History Day judge. The 
experience was an educational gauntlet thrown 
down to challenge me as a professional, rooting me 
out of the federal sinecure and sending me back to 
the classroom where the real work gets done. After 
judging NHD, I felt like a sham of an education 
specialist because I had never created an environ- 
ment in my classroom where students could learn, 
take ownership, and present to a wider audience 
like the History Day students I judged had. I felt 
compelled to find a way back into the schools to 
redouble my efforts at teaching. 

In my twelve or so years of coaching NHD, 
sometimes through a classroom paper requirement, 
other times as an adviser to an after-school history 
club, I have seen students do amazing things. They 
have performed original research in historical soci- 
eties and archives, arranged for powerful interviews 
with pundits and professors, and screened a docu- 
mentary for an audience of academics that left the 
room stunned for a full 60 seconds before they burst 
into applause. I have worked with special-needs 
seventh-grade students in the District of Columbia 
to arrange a telephone interview with Gordon Hi- 
rabayashi, a famous resister of Japanese internment. 
I traveled with four eighth-grade students to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society where they held a 
jar of tea leaves that had been scraped up from the 
shoreline on the morning after the famous tea party. 
I drove four New Hampshire students to the Hip- 
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Hop Archives at the W.E.B. Dubois Center at Har- 
vard University. There they interviewed a cultural 
anthropologist for their documentary on the evolu- 
tion and influence of African American music. The 
next year, that same group scored an interview with 
the head of the Kennedy School of Government for 
their research on A/ Jazeera. 


A Student Becomes the Expert 


These NHD research trips, and countless others, 
even electronic ones, have transformed teaching and 
learning for students making their educational expe- 
rience authentic. Student-selected research resulted 
in scholarly projects and storytelling that is both re- 
markably expert and passionate, conveying meaning 
far more powerfully and personally than in my run- 
of-the-classroom literary analysis essays. In her new 
book Write Beside Them: Risk, 
Vowe, and Clarity in High 
School Writing, Penny Kittle 
notes, “Authority on a topic 
brings confidence. A confi- 
dent voice matters in writ- 
ing. We tell students to 
‘know your topic: write what you know,’ yet students 
perform in subjects they barely understand for most 
of the school day” (14). The National History Day 
model provides a powerful antidote to that problem 
by expecting expertise. The authoritative historical 
narratives students have created, in films, papers, ex- 
hibits, and performances, teem with confident voice 
and historical authenticity. 

In an interview, my former student, Israel 
Piedra, a three-time winner in the documentary 
category for New Hampshire History Day, explored 
his perspective on why NHD works. When I asked 
him about his first documentary, Remember the 
Alamo: A Stand for Freedom, he explained, “I got to 
choose a topic. . 


more authentic, than 
great writing that 
changes lives? 


. after it came out well as a re- 
search paper, it was fun and J got to make it even 
better when I made my first documentary. My re- 
search kept me really interested. I found a million 
different things, a million different angles. It was 
rewarding to see how visuals, paintings, documents 
enhanced the narrative. And audio. Chronology be- 
came really important, and trimming the excess.” 
First, Israel needed expertise, and from his reflec- 
tion above, it’s clear he built it. Only then could he 


What could be better, 
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begin the arduous task of translating the story 


clearly into the documentary gente. 

Between the state History Day competition 
and nationals, there is also the expectation that stu- 
dents will revise and improve their work in response 
to judges’ comments. Clearly, 
Israel appreciated the opportu- 
nity for revision and additional 
evaluation. He arranged an in- 
terview with a Harvard history 
professor, clips of which he in- 
tegrated into his final product 
to enhance the historical con- 
text of the Alamo battle in re- 
sponse to state judge's 
comments. Too often, once a 
paper or project is graded in 
traditional classes, there is no 





time for revision before rushing to cover the next 
standard or required text. 

I asked Israel to comment on how his writing 
process changed in his second year of NHD compe- 
tition. That year he was no longer a student in my 
English classroom, but I advised his project outside 
of class. Israel admitted that topic choice took much 
longer the second year. The theme was “Triumph 
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and Tragedy in History,” but he shopped around a 
long time for something that interested him. He re- 
membered two events that helped him focus on the 
Warsaw Ghetto Uprising: a sermon at his church 
about a nurse who smuggled babies out of the ghetto 
through the sewers, and my recommendation that 
he read Leon Uris’s novel Mi/a 18. Additionally, Is- 
rael brought critical knowledge and experience to 
his second-year and third-year projects. He learned 
to “be more concise in writing the first draft,” and 
also said he had the advantage of knowing how to 
access and summarize sources much faster. 

Israel is also a musician, playing and singing 
in school and outside of school in several bands and 
ensembles. Our conversation veered from the script- 
ing process to auxiliary learning Israel had found 
critical. He admitted, “I’ve started paying attention 
to soundtracks in movies. Music is one of the most 
important parts to making a documentary. I’m 
looking for music that doesn’t overpower but en- 
hances the emotional impact of the content mate- 
rial.” The NHD format, and the documentary 
category, allowed Israel to bring his multiple intel- 
ligences to the creative process. He began to see 
that his “author’s voice” could be translated beyond 
the page. Although it didn’t make run-offs at His- 


tory Day nationals, the final cut of The Warsaw 
Ghetto Uprising: A Triumph of the Human Spirit was 
the film I referred to earlier that left the audience 
speechless during the New Hampshire state com- 
petition. It is also Israel’s favorite. 


Other NHD Projects 


Of the scores of plays I have helped students write for 
National History Day, I recently unearthed paper- 
work from one. The page comes from Turning the Tea: 
Revolution, Reaction and Reform in History, penned and 
performed by my eighth-grade English students from 
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mates to recycle and turning in papers printed on 
both sides of a sheet of paper. While Rachel’s paper 
wasn't one of the top two in a class of talented writ- 
ers, she did earn one of the few, coveted A’s. I al- 
ways submitted the top two papers to the New 
Hampshire History Day competition. Rachel’s re- 
search was outstanding, so I suggested she take her 
deep knowledge of Maathai and translate it into a 
different genre, an exhibit. Over the next six 
months, Rachel worked fastidiously with a glue 
gun, paper cutter, and color printer at her side to 
develop a six-foot high exhibit on Mathaai. She 
also wrestled with the ex- 


Too often, once a paper 
Or project is graded in 


Northbridge Middle School in Massachusetts. What 
is clear, in nostalgic review of their messy draft, is 
how a group of ordinary adolescents peppered their 
language with spicy historical words such as “Huz- 
zah” and presented the act of rebellion from multiple 


hibit category rule requir- 
ing not more that 500 
words of student-generated 
text on the board. That 
forced her to tell Maathai’s 


traditional classes, there 
is no time for revision 
before rushing to cover 


perspectives, not just the historical hegemony of the 
textbook accounts of the Boston Tea Party. The fac- 
tual corrections on the draft, such as the correct name 
of the Committee of Correspondence, are in my hand, 
but the students had located the primary source docu- 
ments they quoted independently at the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. I drove the students there, 
but they had phoned the archivists to make an ap- 
pointment and mailed drafts of their thesis and scenes 
to historians at two colleges. They were excited to in- 
corporate ideas generated from authentic scholarly 
research and dialogue. In writing and performing this 
piece, the girls were able to live and breathe history 
and to consider and convey a story more complex that 
they had known, or been able to encounter, through 
classroom experience alone. 

One of my shining teaching memories with 
NHD involved Milford, New Hampshire, tenth- 
grade student Rachel Arnold’s research on Wangari 
Maathai. Under the theme of “Taking a Stand in 
History,” Rachel chose to write her 10-page paper 
for English class on the 2003 Nobel Peace Laureate 
from Kenya. I’d never heard of Maathai, so I was 
thrilled with Rachel’s topic. I was going to learn 
from her. I had no idea then where this research 
would bring us both. 

Maathai, celebrated for founding the Green 
Belt Movement of environmental reclamation 
through tree planting, proved the perfect topic for 
Rachel. In addition to her high class rank, Rachel 
was also a paragon of activism, reminding class- 


story with documents, im- 
y . the next standard or 


ages, quotations, and selec- ; 
required text. 


tive use of text to make 
connections and analyses. 
The attention to detail transformed Rachel’s writ- 
ing from somewhat roundabout and freeform nar- 





rative to clear and tight prose. There could be no 
more authentic way to address the perennial Eng- 
lish class bugaboos of wordiness and tautology 
than those History Day category requirements. All 
her efforts at distillation and precision of language 
paid off when Rachel’s exhibit won first place at 
the state competition. 

As is customary in NHD, Rachel was ex- 
pected to revise in response to judges’ criticism and 
suggestions in preparation for the national compe- 
tition in College Park, Maryland. Rachel decided 
she needed a personal interview with Maathai. As 
she followed leads and apparent dead ends, Rachel 
learned that Maathai would be speaking at Yale 
University’s School of Forestry and Environmental 
Science in May. It was a four-hour drive from our 
New Hampshire town, but a lot closer than Nai- 
robi, so I called the school. Fortuitously, the confer- 
ence organizer's mother had taught English in 
public high schools. Rachel and I were not only 
provided tickets to the lecture in New Haven but 
also invited to a private dinner beforehand with 
Maathai. From its origin as a class writing assign- 
ment evolved an experience extending beyond re- 
quirements and into full social engagement. 
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| have tapped confident 


articles, write grants to 


submit grants to secure 
part of the $125 fee to 
attend the PeaceJam 


brochures, write news 


fund speakers, and 


From National History Day to PeaceJam: Research Leads to Authentic Learning 


I thought, What a research coup! I am going to ride 
my student’s coattails into dinner with a Nobel Laureate! 
Does teaching get any better? This is too good to be true. 

And it was. 


Real-World Writing and 
Real-World Consequences 


Just before Rachel’s and my meeting with Maathai, 
five Kenyan MPs were killed in a plane crash, send- 
ing the government into a tailspin. Maathai can- 
celled her foreign trips, and we lost our golden 
opportunity. It was difficult buoying Rachel’s spir- 
its when I so acutely shared in her disappointment. 
Promising to drive her to New Haven if Maathai 
ever rescheduled, I suggested, as a last hope, that 
she investigate whether Maathai had any later state- 
side visits planned in the next year, even if they 
might be too late for her NHD revisions. 

That is the day Rachel discovered PeaceJam, 
an international service learning initiative for youth. 
The program was hosting its 
tenth anniversary conference 
in Denver, Colorado. There 
would be ten Nobel Peace Lau- 
reates in attendance, including 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama, 
Desmond Tutu, and Rigoberta 
Menchi Tum. Maathai had 
also been invited. Again, it 
sounded too good to be true, 
and I was still licking my in- 


writers to create 


Northeast Youth 


ternal wounds from the previ- 
Conference. 





ous laureate letdown. I quipped 
to Rachel across the room that 
if such an organization existed, I would be a mem- 
ber already. But Rachel excitedly called me over to 
her computer screen and began to teach me. 


The PeaceJam Club 


The rest, as they say, is history. It is no longer all 
History Day, as I have handed a vibrant extracur- 
ricular History Club off to some far superior histo- 
rians in the social studies department at my school. 
I continue to teach the NHD-themed research 
paper in my tenth-grade classes. However, I have 
replaced my primary extracurricular focus with a 
new PeaceJam Club. Now I’m working with kids 
to learn about Nobel Laureates and to take action 


from their examples in the school, community, and 
world. In the mere two years of my engagement 
with this outstanding program, I’ve taken more 
than 30 kids to meet two different laureates, and 
have myself met five. More importantly, the Peace- 
Jam Club Rachel Arnold founded, as a result of her 
authentic learning, has earned more than $5,000 
and disbursed it at the local, national, and interna- 
tional levels to help create change and social justice 
according to priorities the club identifies. 

PeaceJam, as it works in my school, allows me 
to teach the full realm of English skills (reading, 
writing, listening, and speaking) to a diverse and in- 
spired group of ninth- through twelfth-grade stu- 
dents. The students developed a pithy motto, “Who 
can make a difference? I CAN!” (I=information, 
C=caring, A=activism, N=networking). They run 
monthly informational events featuring outside 
speakers after school in the library. Guests have in- 
cluded the AmeriCorps coordinator for New Hamp- 
shire, an American journalist working in Columbia, 
the Director of New Hampshire Peace Action, a Ho- 
locaust survivor, and a Lost Boy of Sudan, among 
others. Typically, one student writes and delivers 
opening remarks and an introduction for the speaker, 
another composes a thank-you note, and multiple 
students design and color posters for the events. I 
have tapped confident writers to create brochures, 
write news articles, write grants to fund speakers, 
and submit grants to secure part of the $125 fee to 
attend the PeaceJam Northeast Youth Conference. A 
small subgroup of students wrote a business plan and 
received seed money from Youth Venture to design 
and market PeaceJam T-shirts with proceeds sup- 
porting micro-credit loans in the developing world. 
My PeaceJam students become invested in authentic 
learning, and it pays off each spring when they meet 
and interact with a Nobel Peace Prize winner about 
real-world issues as a result of their purposeful writ- 
ing and activism. More information on PeaceJam is 
available at http://www.peacejam.org. 


Back in the Classroom 


With the specter of Lord of the Flies casting its pes- 
simistic pall, it is hard not to feel weary and inade- 
quate back in the classroom. I know I have to lead 
students on a forced march through Silas Marner, 
Fahrenheit 451, and A Tale of Two Cities in just under 
six weeks’ time before the semester ends. I have a 
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new “Name That Character” activity for the Dick- 
ens unit, where I will play a classic pop song and 
students have to guess the character it represents 
(e.g., “Sister Golden Hair Surprise” for Lucy Man- 
nette, and Prince’s “I Would Die 4U” for Sydney 
Carton). But I am feeling Horace’s Compromise 
acutely. There is no time for helping students make 
corny connections. 

Also, I have just introduced the research 
paper. This year’s History Day theme is “The Indi- 
vidual in History.” A bright-eyed tenth-grade stu- 
dent, Hailey, asks for some guidance selecting a 
topic, and I offhandedly suggest Harriet E. Wilson, 
the first African American novelist. Hailey has 
never heard of Wilson but shuffles off to read Wiki- 
pedia, despite my admonitions, to see if she is even 
remotely interested. The next day Hailey plows 
through the door demanding to know if I know 
that Wilson lived in our town. She has driven 
around the community and found the house where 
Wilson was an indentured servant. She has to go 
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back when it is light out to take pictures. “And I 
heard there’s a park,” says Hailey, “with a statue of 
her. Do you know where that is?” 

I do know. Two years ago, the school’s Peace- 
Jam students sold fair-trade coffee to help fund the 
statue and then landscaped that park as part of their 
community activism. My authentic teaching is 
coming full circle. PeaceJam is an extracurricular 
activity that empowers young people to engage in 
the world. And so is History Day. Both programs 
create opportunities for authentic learning that 
have improved my teaching both in the classroom 
and outside the curriculum. Teachers who open 
their classrooms and curricula to meaningful com- 
petitions and organizations, whether local, national, 
or international, can inspire great learning. ) 
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Changing lives and inspiring students to work for social change is something we should hear more about from 
today's classrooms. Powers shows how a powerful project can change everything—for the students and the 


teacher. “Connecting Past and Present: A Local Research Project” can bring this into your classroom as well. Stu- 
dents conduct interviews, search for artifacts, and create a museum-quality display that can change their views 
on the community they live in and hopefully give them an in-depth look at how local history has shaped them. 
http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=1027 








Search for New Editor of Voices from the Middle 


NCTE is seeking a new editor of Voices from the Middle. In May 2011, the term of the present editors (Roxanne 
Henkin, Janis Harmon, and Elizabeth Pate) will end. Interested persons should send a letter of application to 
be received no later than August 14, 2009. Letters should include the applicant’s vision for the journal and 
be accompanied by the applicant’s vita, one sample of published writing, and two letters of general support 
from appropriate administrators at the applicant's institution. Do not send books, monographs, or other ma- 
terials which cannot be easily copied for the Search Committee. Classroom teachers are both eligible and en- 
couraged to apply. The applicant appointed by the NCTE Executive Committee will effect a transition, 
preparing for his or her first issue in September 2011. The appointment is for five years. Applications should 
be addressed to Kurt Austin, Voices from the Middle Search Committee, NCTE, 1111 W. Kenyon Road, 
Urbana, IL 61801-1096. Questions regarding any aspect of the editorship should be directed to Kurt Austin, 
Publications Division Director: kaustin@ncte.org; (800) 369-6283, extension 3619. 
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Skeptics on the Internet: 
Teaching Students to 


Read Critically 


| The author demonstrates 
creative activities to help 

| secondary students 
evaluate the credibility 


of websites. 





have always tried to incorporate 

technology in productive ways in 

my classroom. I have done this in 

part because students like to use 
technology, but also because I have felt that tech- 
nology in the classroom reflected the world that 
students would enter when they left school. It has 
made perfect sense to me, then, to incorporate In- 
ternet research into the assignments I give my stu- 
dents. I know that people in the “real world” 
(including myself) are using the Internet more and 
more to find information, so I felt sure that it would 
benefit my students to do the same. 

I soon realized, though, that students weren't 
very good at using the Internet in productive ways 
to find information. Of most concern, students had 
little idea how to distinguish websites with legiti- 
mate, trustworthy information from those contain- 
ing spurious, questionable information. I worried 
that students who could not read critically to deter- 
mine the validity of information they found online 
were bound to be frustrated or—even worse— 
harmed by their trust in the misleading informa- 
tion they would encounter. I could have limited 
students to a preselected list of websites or autho- 
rized them to only use selective search engines such 
as Google Scholar—and I did occasionally impose 
these kinds of limits on Internet research in the 
classroom. But I also felt that students needed to 
know how to evaluate what they encountered in the 
results of more natural searches using search en- 
gines such as Google, Ask.com, or Yahoo. 

When I set out to find strategies I could use 
to help students, I gained some insight into the na- 
ture of the problem we faced. I had assumed that 


my good print readers would be naturally good at 
reading online, that those skills they used to make 
sense of print texts would be what they needed for 
Internet texts. However, Julie Coiro and Elizabeth 
Dobler have shown that specific features of Internet 
texts (such as the presence of hyperlinks and em- 
bedded multimedia) place unique demands on read- 
ers (240-43). The feature of Internet texts that 
concerned me in this case was the lowered barrier to 
publication for Internet authors. With traditional 
print texts, editorial safeguards are often in place 
that help ensure the validity of information pre- 
sented in them. No such safeguards exist for much 
of what is published online, thus heightening the 
need for critical reading skills (Leu et al.). 

I found a number of suggestions that would 
help students develop these skills. Two Web re- 
sources that I found invaluable—Walt Howe’s 
“Evaluating Quality” and Robert Harris’s “Evaluat- 
ing Internet Research Sources’—recommend that 
when reading to evaluate, students should look for 
information about the author and judge whether he 
or she is an authority on the subject in question. 
Given that-advertising has become pervasive on the 
Internet, Coiro suggests that students also look 
carefully for commercial (or other) motives in mate- 
rials they encounter online (29). Furthermore, Don- 
ald Leu et al. argue that we should encourage 
students to look at how an author constructs the 
message to help reveal biases that might influence 
the validity of information. Students should also 
seek to corroborate information they find online 
across multiple sources (47-48). 

To help students develop skills to evaluate 
what they read online, I incorporated these ideas 
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into a unit in which we explored challenges that 
teenagers face. In this unit, we read and discussed 
and wrote in response to short stories, memoirs, and 
poetry about teens and their challenges. After this 
focused exploration, I asked students to conduct re- 
search on a specific challenge faced by teenagers. 
Since I wanted them to rely primarily on the Inter- 
net as a source for information on this challenge, we 
began the research phase of the unit with a discus- 
sion about the nature of information on the Inter- 
net. My students almost immediately brought up 
the dangers of trusting everything you read online 
and the potential for problems in a medium where 
almost anyone can publish a blog or Web page. 
However, when I showed them the “Help Save the 
Pacific Northwest Tree Octopus from Extinction” 
site (http://zapatopi.net/treeoctopus.html) and 
asked them to tell me if this site presented trust- 
worthy information, most of them agreed that it 
did. (This site describes in detail a rare, endan- 
gered—and entirely fictional—species of octopus 
that dwells in the trees of the Pacific Northwest.) 
The students were surprised when I informed them 
that no such animal as a tree octopus exists and that 
they had fallen for an Internet hoax. 


Critically Reading the Internet: 
Three Strategies 


This experience provided a good introduction to 
three strategies for critically evaluating information 
on the Internet: examining initial markers (superfi- 
cial characteristics of a website that can help us 
make an initial judgment), corroborating informa- 
tion (looking to other trusted sources to verify in- 
formation), and determining author bias (analyzing 
the author's intent for a specific agenda). I describe 
here how I modeled each strategy for students, 
using an Internet-connected computer in my class- 
room attached to an LCD projector, and how I then 
invited students to work with me as we practiced 
the strategies together. 


Initial Markers 


The “Tree Octopus” site, despite being bogus, al- 
lowed us to begin a discussion of what I refer to as 
“initial markers” of credibility: features of websites 
that we might examine to make an initial judg- 
ment about the site’s credibility. Many students 
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were convinced of the site’s validity because of the 
numerous images (including a doctored image that 
shows an octopus residing in the branches of pine 
trees), the large amount of text (which included 
scientific-sounding names), the professional-look- 
ing layout of the site, and numerous links to other 
sites about octopuses and endangered species (many 
of which lead to legitimate sites). After explaining 
to students that none of these markers were guaran- 
teed indicators of the validity of information on a 
site, we talked about markers or features of a Web 
page that would give a website credibility. 

First, as Howe and Harris suggest, I asked 
students to look for information about the author 
or sponsoring organization of a website. Sites that 
prominently display contact information can be 
more credible than those 
that do not; if we can iden- 
tify an author, we can learn 
through further research 
about any credentials the 
author might have. Identi- 
fying the author of a site 
may also help us in deter- | in them. No such 
mining possible biases of 
that author or the author's 
motives for publishing this 


safeguards exist for 
much of what is 





; i ublished online. 
information online. An- e 


other initial marker that we 

can look for is the timeliness of the site. I asked 
students to look for a note on the Web page about 
when it was last updated (this will often appear 
near the top or bottom of a Web page). A site that 
is rarely updated or posts no information about 
when it was last updated might be less trustworthy. 
More importantly, if we’re looking for relevant and 
timely information online, sites that haven’t been 
updated in a long time might not be appropriate 
for our needs or may not even be correct anymore 
given new information that has come to light since 
the site’s publication. 

While the presence of links to other sites does 
not necessarily guarantee a site’s credibility, a site is 
more credible if the authors provide links to source 
material for the information on the site (as opposed 
to links to other sites of interest). I encouraged stu- 
dents in their research to follow links they found in 
their reading and to examine the content on those 
connected sites. Examining these links can help us 


With traditional print 
texts, editorial safeguards 
are often in place that 
help ensure the validity 


of information presented 
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polished, contain a lot of 
information, and link to 
legitimate sites but still 
contain information that 


Many sites can look 
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judge the sources used by an author; the lack of such 
links can be a reason to investigate further a site’s 
credibility. For advanced students, I suggested that 
they use a Google search to see 
what other sites link to the site 
in question; this is done by en- 
tering “link:” into a Google 
search box followed by the 
complete Web address of the 
site in question. When we con- 
ducted a search for other sites 
that linked to the “Tree Octo- 
pus” site, for example, we 


professional and 





is questionable. 


found numerous links from 
personal blogs but no other scientific-looking sites 
that discussed the endangered animal. These results 
caused us to think twice about accepting the infor- 
mation on the “Tree Octopus” site. 

Finally, I suggested that students look at the 
overall layout and at any additional content on a 
website. The predominance of advertisements on a 
site could be a clue that the site’s author might be 
more interested in commercial gain than in distrib- 
uting accurate information. A site with numerous 
grammatical errors or an amateurish appearance 
could also be suspect; an author who takes the time 
to polish a site and closely proofread the information 
presented could be more credible. In addition, some 
types of websites, such as personal blogs or message 
boards, are physically formatted in a recognizable 
way. I encouraged students to be careful with infor- 
mation they found in sites such as these since they 
tend to be forums for personal opinion or conjecture, 
rather than sources of factual information. 

Looking at initial markers can sometimes 
help us reject a site outright, but more often it 
alerts us to possible concerns about the legitimacy 
of information contained in a site. Many sites can 
look professional and polished, contain a lot of in- 
formation, and link to legitimate sites (or even do a 
careful job of documenting sources) but still con- 
tain information that is questionable. Looking at 
initial markers is a start, but we often need addi- 
tional strategies to evaluate what we read. 


Corroboration 


The next strategy I showed my students became 
one of the most important strategies we discussed: 
corroborating information we find with other 


trusted sources. When I presented the concept of 
corroboration, I first talked about using common 
sense. If something we encounter on the Internet 
sounds too good or too odd to be true, then it most 
likely is; or, if information we encounter online does 
not seem to match what we already know, it is 
likely suspect. Sometimes all we have to do is pause 
and think a bit about what we’re reading—too 
often the students would simply accept as truth 
anything they saw on a Web page without taking a 
minute to consider what they were reading. 

However, sometimes our knowledge or com- 
mon sense is not strong enough to make a judgment; 
in these cases, the ease of access to information pro- 
vided by the Internet is a wonderful tool. For in- 
stance, a Google search for the keywords “tree 
octopus” allowed students to find other sites that ex- 
posed the truth about the fictitious animal. Many 
sites in the search results we found were teacher sites 
that discussed how to use the “Tree Octopus” site to 
teach students about bogus information online—a 
real clue to us that the site’s validity was question- 
able. Another link in the search results led to Wiki- 
pedia, where we read that the tree octopus is a hoax. 
In fact, students have informed me that they often 
prefer to visit Wikipedia before going anywhere else 
online because it’s easy to do so and they trust the 
site. Given Wikipedia’s controversial history in aca- 
demic circles, as teachers we should also encourage 
students to corroborate what they find there with 
more trusted encyclopedic sites such as Encarta 
(http://encarta.msn.com) or Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Online (http://www.britannica.com). 

The biggest challenge with having students 
corroborate information they find is that doing so is 
more work than some of them are initially willing 
to do. As fast as Internet searches may seem for 
those of us raised on the red-covered Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature, many students feel it takes 
too long to conduct additional searches to corrobo- 
rate what they’ve read. However, a few demonstra- 
tions showed students that in reality it doesn’t take 
long to find corroborating information. I also found 
that requiring students to write a simple defense of 
any website they used in their research encouraged 
them to take the effort to corroborate information. 
As with so many things in teaching, setting high 
expectations for students and holding them ac- 
countable to those is important to their success. 
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Detecting Author Bias/Agenda 


Along with helping students see the value of cor- 
roborating information, I also wanted them to rec- 
ognize the importance of considering the author 
behind the information. People publish on the In- 
ternet for many reasons, and not all of these are 
noble or altruistic. Recognizing authors who might 
have bias or a hidden agenda can be particularly 
challenging for students, so I adapted ideas from 
Howe's and Harris’s sites to form a series of ques- 
tions the students could ask themselves about a site 
and its author: 


¢ Who is the author? What do you learn from 
a Google search on him or her (or the organi- 
zation that sponsors the site)? 


¢ What do you think is the author’s purpose in 
publishing this information? Does the pur- 
pose seem legitimate or trustworthy? 


e Is the author (or the website) trying to sell 
something? Is there a product attached to the 
information or commentary on the site? 


e Examine use of language in the website. Are 
any of the words used particularly hateful or 
provocative? Does the author (through his or 
her words) seem to be trying to incite you to 
a strong emotional reaction? 


¢ Does the content of the site seem to be 
largely opinion, or do you see a fair amount 
of facts that you can corroborate? 


To practice using these questions, I walked 
students through carefully selected pages of “Martin 
Luther King, Jr:—A True Historical Examination” 
(http://martinlutherking.org). (This site, while it 
purports to be an objective presentation of informa- 
tion about Martin Luther King Jr., is actually a 
highly biased, hate-filled diatribe against the civil 
rights leader. I carefully selected pages from this site 
because not all of the content is appropriate for 
younger students.) First, we looked together at some 
initial markers of the site. We noticed that the site 
sports a clean-looking layout with professional- 
looking titles and images. When we examined the 
front page together as a class, we saw links to King’s 
historical writings, pages about his dream and what 
he died for, and suggested books on King. Much of 
the language we saw on the homepage seemed re- 
spectful and objective, with phrases such as “Bring 
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the dream to life” or “Watch the new Martin Luther 
King educational video.” Along the bottom of the 
homepage, a prominent graphical link composed of 
famous historical images of the civil rights era lead 
many students to believe this site part of the “Civil 
Rights Library,” a reputable-sounding institution— 
but one that we made a note to investigate further. 
In many ways, this site seemed to pass our examina- 
tion of initial markers. 

Further investigation of the site, however, re- 
veals a disturbing bias. As we looked at other pages, 
I modeled the process of 
using the questions to help | As fast as Internet 
me understand the author's 
intent and possible bias. 
When we followed the links 
to other pages of the site, it 


didn’t take long to find in- Guide to Periodical 


Literature, many 
students feel it takes 


flammatory language and 
content that paints a one- 
sided and negative image of 
Martin Luther King Jr. We 
highlighted some of these 
words and phrases and 
talked about their explosive 
nature; my students felt 


too long to conduct 
additional searches 
to corroborate what 
they've read. 





that such language did not present a fair or objec- 
tive discussion of the subject. Also, the link we fol- 
lowed to suggested reading lead us to a list of two 
books: one that discusses King’s alleged plagiarism 
and a biography of David Duke. A quick Google 
search for David Duke revealed his association with 
the white supremacist movement in the United 
States. Again, in discussion the students raised the 
point that this list hardly represented a balanced 
view of King and his work. 

Most telling, however, was what we found 
when we looked for more information about the au- 
thors of this site, as prompted by the questions I 
had set up. When I asked the students to look for a 
link to information about the author, they called 
my attention to the “Hosted by Stormfront” link 
along the bottom of the homepage. Following this 
link lead us to the main page of a discussion forum 
for the Stormfront group, which proclaims itself a 
“White Nationalist Community.” Looking at the 
titles of some of the discussion topics on this forum 
was enough for students to raise serious questions 
about the intent of the authors of this site. (Since 


searches may seem for 


red-covered Readers’ 


those of us raised on the 
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If recent trends continue, 
it will not be long before 
most of us are gathering 

the information we use 
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these sites were blocked by our school district’s fil- 
ter, I had to save these pages for offline viewing and 
then present them by opening the saved pages in a 
Web browser on my classroom computer. I saved 
the pages from home using the browser's “Save Page 
As” command, which is accessible from the brows- 
er’s “File” menu; I opened the saved pages on my 
school computer using the “Open File” command 
from the same menu and pointing the computer to 
the saved pages.) 


An Authentic Context for Practice 


The extreme example of Stormfront’s website pro- 
vided a good model in detecting an author's bias and 
in examining how bias can cast doubt on the reliabil- 
ity of information. It became 
clear to me during our discus- 
sions that the students were 
starting to gain a greater ap- 
preciation of the need to evalu- 
in daily life from ate while teading online. We 
. were making progress. After 
online sources. 
modeling the strategies and 
practicing them together, I felt 
good about having students move toward indepen- 
dent practice. I wanted to be sure that this practice 
was done in an authentic context, though, so it made 
the most sense to practice with students’ topics for 
their research on a specific challenge facing teens. 

To begin their practice, students selected a 
challenge to research and generated two or three re- 
search questions about the challenge. By extracting 
important words from these questions, students 
came up with keywords to use with Internet search 
engines. I set aside a few class periods for work in 
the computer lab, giving them time to conduct 
their research in an environment where I could 
coach them and give individual feedback on how 
they were implementing the strategies we had dis- 
cussed. It was during this practice that students 
learned the most as they wrestled with evaluating 
the validity of the pages they read through. At 
times things were messy: It wasn’t always easy to 
categorically judge an author’s intent, and some 
sites that held valuable information didn’t always 
pass our review of the initial markers. However, 
this messiness reflects what truly happens when we 
look to the Internet as a source of information, and 


I felt it was important for students to see this in the 
context of our guided practice. Even though things 
didn’t always go off without a hitch in this practice, 
overall the students gained new appreciation for 
how to use these valuable skills. 

To assess their implementation of the strate- 
gies, I asked students to write a brief defense for 
each of the sites they chose to use in the final prod- 
uct for this unit. When IJ read through these para- 
gtaphs, I was impressed with what they had done. 
Some decided to address the issue of evaluation by 
using only well-known and trusted websites. While 
this approach was not necessarily adventurous, it 
did show me that these students recognized the 
need for critical reading and that they made a con- 
scious decision to stay in safer waters. Those stu- 
dents who did venture out into general Internet 
searches demonstrated an understanding of critical 
evaluation as they discussed their efforts to learn 
more about online authors they encountered as well 
as their efforts to corroborate information across 
multiple sites. As I reviewed the Internet sites stu- 
dents had used in their research, I was pleased to see 
the purposeful choices students had made and their 
growing awareness of the need to evaluate carefully 
what they read online. 

If recent trends continue, it will not be long 
before most of us are gathering the information we 
use in daily life from online sources. From political 
commentary to product reviews to suggestions for 
raising children—with the speed and ease of access 
the Internet allows, its informational role in our 
lives is only bound to increase. This is especially 
true for our students, many of whom have spent 
much of their lives using the Internet and rely on it 
almost exclusively. If we hope to prepare them for a 
successful life outside the classroom, it is impera- 
tive that we help them learn to read critically as 
they use the Internet. a 
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For My Students, Who Are Incarcerated 


You taught me how to speak the language, 

read the environment, 

who could or would or would not work with whom, 

how to make pruno, a tattoo gun, 

to never leave my coffee cup unattended 

and always bend from the knees. 

Not the easiest lessons, sometimes, but I needed to know. 


When I leave here tonight after the 5:30 class, 
I will go home, finish packing, and leave for graduate school. 
Like I always say, education is the most important thing in the world. 


You know how I’m always at the board, teaching math, and going on about how 
there’s more than one way to skin a cat, 

how half of the answer is knowing what the question is 

and that it’s always the little things that catch us off guard? 


Education is about life 

and how you think of yourself and 

how you treat people around you with care 
even when they don’t do the same for you. 
That’s integrity. 


I learned that the first time in college, from a book. 
I learned it for real from you. 


— Mindie Dieu 
© 2009 by Mindie Dieu 


Mindie Dieu is a doctoral student in English education and teaches composition courses at the University of Oklahoma. She 
writes often about her experiences teaching Basic Skills, English as a Second Language, and General Education at a minimum 
security prison in Washington state. 
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Flipping the Switch: 


Code-Switching 


Drawing on Wheeler and 
Swords’s work on code- 
switching, the author 
suggests methods for 


fro m Text S Pp e ak to making secondary students 


Standard English 


more aware of their use of 
texting language in school 
writing and less formal 


contexts. 








am five years older than my brother, 

and that five years represents an 

even longer gap in terms of digital 

divide. When I was entering col- 
lege, and the Internet and email were making their 
way to college campuses, my brother was an im- 
pressionable preteen. As a self-proclaimed “digital 
pioneer,” during his high school years my brother 
regularly used Instant Messenger (IM) programs 
and the World Wide Web (WWW), tools that did 
not enter my daily repertoire until I was well into 
navigating the professional world. When text mes- 
saging became the new form of communication, I 
asked him to explain it to me, 
and I added a text plan to my 


the shaehad ah ise ee ee ee 


“you” and writing in 


municate with him and with 
colleagues and friends from 


fragmented, seemingly | his digital generation. At that 
unintelligible sentences | time I, an English teacher by 


was contributing to what trade, felt compelled to eschew 


my brother humorously 
calls the “downfall of the 


the abbreviated language of 
text speak. I felt that suc- 
cumbing to the shortened “u” 
for “you” and writing in frag- 





English language.” 


mented, seemingly unintelli- 
gible sentences was contributing to what my 
brother humorously calls the “downfall of the En- 
glish language.” 

However, I quickly realized that most texters, 
and especially those who were sitting in my class- 
room as students, did not view text speak as a 
demon sent to destroy Standard English. Rather, 
these students—who are 10, 15, or even 20 years 
younger than I am—are truly digital natives who are 


fluent in the language that rules computers, video 
games, and the Internet (Prensky). They write, and 
perhaps even think, in this alternate speech. 


Is Text Speak a Problem? 


Because digital language represents such a large 
part of the primary discourse of today’s adolescents 
(Prensky), it is not surprising that the style of elec- 
tronic communication is “seeping into their school- 
work” (Lewin, par. 1). According to a recent study 
published by the Pew Internet and American Life 
Project, in partnership with the College Board’s 
National Commission on Writing, “the vast major- 
ity of teens have eagerly embraced written commu- 
nication with their peers as they share messages on 
their social network pages, in emails and instant 
messages online, and through fast-paced thumb 
choreography on their cell phones” (Lenhart et al. 
i). The transfer of the informal, and seemingly ab- 
breviated, style used in these contexts to their 
schoolwork, however, worries educators and parents 
alike. The report indicates that “a considerable 
number of educators and children’s advocates . . . 
are concerned that the quality of writing by young 
Americans is being degraded by their electronic 
communication” (i). 

In a recent article that appeared in the New 
York Times, Richard Sterling, former director of the 
National Writing Project, suggests that “this is not 
a wofrying issue at all” (qtd. in Lewin, par. 3). He 
asserts that the text speak that is increasingly enter- 
ing students’ academic writing need not be seen as 
problematic. This contention has given pause to 
teachers; in fact, his prediction that “capitalization 
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will disappear” (Lewin, par. 5) sparked a passionate 
discussion among teacher consultants affiliated with 
the National Writing Project site at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. From the comment of one teacher who felt 
“somewhat rattled” to the response from another, 
who wrote her message with playful use of capital 
letters (NWP Consultants), it is clear that teachers, 
and particularly teachers of writing, are reacting to 
the invasion of e-language into academic work. 

Though Sterling’s unconventional remarks 
certainly prompt debate, perhaps it is best to take 
his comments in light of a wider issue. What hap- 
pens when students bring informal language into 
the classroom? Is text speak truly a problem, or is 
its occurrence, as Sterling suggests, an opportunity 
to teach students about the nature of language? 

Researchers Rebecca S. Wheeler and Rachael 
Swords contend that “we make a lot of assumptions 
about the nature of language. .. . We assume that 
Standard English is Right with a capital R, and 
that anything else is improper, bad, incorrect, and 
fractured” (5). Their book Code-Switching: Teaching 
Standard English in Urban Classrooms outlines a plan 
that builds on students’ existing knowledge by 
contrasting their home language, or the language 
they use unconsciously, with the Standard English 
that is appropriate in school. Their argument cen- 
ters on the idea that a student’s primary discourse 
might be different from academic language; how- 
ever, this difference does not make the student’s 
language deficient. The authors suggest that teach- 
ing students to navigate between home and school 
discourses, a task they call code-switching, privi- 
leges both languages. 

Authors such as Wheeler and Swords have 
helped me to think about the nature of language, 
and each semester students in my English educa- 
tion courses consider, challenge, and debate tradi- 
tional notions of acceptable language use. Our 
discussions about primary and secondary discourses 
often lead us to the somewhat ubiquitous text speak 
in the lives of adolescents today. Instant messaging 
programs, cell phone text messaging, and social 
networking sites such as MySpace and Facebook 
provide venues for communication that have be- 
come commonplace. As the Pew study documents, 
students are using these technologies, and they are 
becoming, or perhaps have already become, fluent 
in the language associated with them. As digital 
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natives who have had access to computer technol- 
ogy all of their lives, they often demonstrate in 
these arenas proficiencies that the adults in their 
lives lack. Perhaps teachers and parents should not 
look at this language as deficient; rather, we should 
embrace students’ existing knowledge, as Wheeler 
and Swords suggest, and teach them to negotiate 
the technology-driven discourse within the confines 
of school language. Using text speak as an example 
of code-switching may acknowledge the legitimacy 
of the language while bringing its use to the con- 
scious level, where students can choose to use it or 
not, depending on the context. 


A “Flip the Switch” Classroom Activity 


Wheeler and Swords suggest that contrastive analysis 
will “help students uncover the systematic and de- 
tailed contrasts between the grammar of their home 
language and the grammar of the school dialect as a 
tool for learning [Standard English} more effec- 
tively” (27). The first step in this process allows 
students to distinguish between informal and formal 
patterns of language. Wheeler and Swords discuss 
several activities that might introduce students to 
the concept of formality and that will eventually 
lead students to conscious code-switching. Inspired 
by their work, my graduate students and I have 
adapted their activities into 
a Flip the Switch (Wheeler 
and Swords 58) lesson that 
serves to introduce the 


Is text speak truly a 
problem, or is its 


study of language by ask- 
ing students to consider 
their language use and to 
identify the differences be- 
tween informal and formal 
English. Though Wheeler and Swords focus such 
lessons on culturally defined instances in which stu- 
dents demonstrate language patterns that confuse 
or conflate informal and formal English, we have 
expanded successfully this idea to the social adapta- 
tion of language into text speak. 

To begin the Flip the Switch lesson, teachers 
ask students to identify settings in which they com- 
municate (e.g., school, church, playground) or indi- 
viduals with whom they converse (e.g., parents, 
friends, teachers). After the class has created a com- 
prehensive list of these settings, the teacher, with 


occurrence, as Sterling 
suggests, an opportunity 
to teach students about 
the nature of language? 
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one setting may not be 
appropriate in another. 


This type of activity 
introduces the idea to 
students that language 
varies by context, and it 
will help them to see that 
what is appropriate in 
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-student input, selects four distinct communication 


situations. The four categories might include class- 
room with teacher, MySpace with friend, lunch- 
room with friend, at home with parent. 

Beginning with the first category, the class 
translates a teacher-created sentence into each of the 
four settings. For example, the teacher might offer 
the following: “Hello. How is your day?” 

Students identify which, if any, of the catego- 
ries best fits this utterance. In this case, they might 
list it under “classroom with teacher.” Then the 
class translates it into the other situations. For in- 
stance, the same utterance in the lunchroom might 
become, “Yo, what’s up?” At home students might 
say to a parent, “Hi, Mom, how’s your day going?” 
Inevitably, when students translate the sentence for 
a digital communication, they will use text speak, 
such as, “Hey... how ru?” 

Once the translations have been written for 
students to see, the teacher can guide a discussion 
about the similarities and differences among them. 
Students might note the more formal tone taken in 
the classroom and the informal tone used among 
friends. They might argue that they would use the 
same language with their parents as with their 
friends, and this debate will open other points of 
discussion about contextual use of language. 

After the whole-class discussion, the teacher 
divides students into groups of three to four to con- 
duct the activity again. Each group creates one ut- 
terance that might be used in 
one of the social situations and 
then translates it to the other 
three settings. They can share 
these sentences with the entire 
class by writing them on the 
board under the appropriate 
categories for the rest of the 
class to see. 

A final step to the activ- 
ity is to have individual stu- 
dents write a sentence in the 
appropriate language of one of the categories. As 
individuals read their sentences aloud, the teacher 
calls on the rest of the class to “flip the switch” to 
the other categories. The teacher should increase 
the pace of calling for students to “flip the switch” 
as the activity continues, helping them to quickly, 
yet consciously, code-switch. 





Blurring the Lines: Contexts 
of Language Use 


Typically, both in the graduate classes where I con- 
duct the activity as an example and in the adoles- 
cent classrooms where my students experiment 
with the activity, students are engaged and inter- 
ested in seeing how their language changes from 
one situation to another. As students reflect in their 
notebooks on what it means to “flip the switch,” 
they begin to develop a conscious awareness of the 
language they use. 

This type of activity introduces the idea to 
students that language varies by context, and it 
will help them to see that what is appropriate in 
one setting may not be appropriate in another. In 
technology-driven classrooms, however, this line 
can become blurred. In an online discussion forum, 
high school English teacher Valerie Mattessich 
wrote the following post: 


I am starting reading-response blogs with my stu- 
dents and am torn between allowing them to use 
text-speak on their blogs, which will maximize 
authenticity, and requiring proper capitalization 
and punctuation, which will make me feel better 
as an English teacher but may ruin the whole point 
of blogging for them. Thoughts anyone? 


The dilemma inherent in her post captures the feel- 
ings of many English teachers who understand that 
the language that students use in digital settings is 
different from that required in school. The pull be- 
tween authentic writing and standard conventions 
is strong, and the conflict may best be explored by 
engaging the students themselves in a discussion 
about the nature of their writing. 

For example, by setting up an online writing 
task where students are free to choose the code in 
which they express their thoughts, teachers can col- 
lect valuable data about students’ choices. As a high 
school teacher, I regularly engaged students in on- 
line discussion forums, and one of our first activities 
post-writing was to examine the language used in 
the forum. We discussed the online atmosphere as 
an extension of the classroom, and I pointed to ex- 
amples of students who chose conventions of text 
speak and those who chose to write solely in Stan- 
dard English. We discussed how writing in each 
form might be perceived by readers and debated the 
acceptable use of text speak in this context. By in- 
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viting students to look critically at their writing, I 
brought the issues of vernacular and standard cor- 
rectness to the forefront of their thinking, and in the 
process, I negotiated the appropriate code for their 
online work. Often students agreed that this online 
writing should adhere to standard form because of 
its connection to school. Interestingly, after making 
this decision students themselves became the police 
of their writing. Comments such as “Can we please 
capitalize I?” or “Clean up your grammar” were not 
uncommon in the posts of my sophomores. Without 
my involvement, students navigated the language 
and negotiated the code. 

Though students often determined that Stan- 
dard English should be the goal in their online dis- 
cussion, students who regularly write in online 
spaces for pleasure may make the argument that 
text speak is equally appropriate in an online set- 
ting, regardless of the school-based context. Allow- 
ing the class to make the decision that text speak is 
permissible in online contexts related to class work 
may be somewhat worrisome for a teacher who de- 
veloped an understanding of computer technology 
later in life, one who is what Marc Prensky would 
call a digital immigrant. However, doing so will 
privilege the students’ language, giving it a space 
within the school curriculum. In turn, the online 
writing will be more authentic. Similarly, teachers 
may allow students to use conventions of text speak 
in their journals, brainstorming, or handwritten 
rough drafts. The purpose of these tasks is for stu- 
dents to translate thought into writing. Doing so in 
the code that comes most naturally to them may aid 
their thinking and ultimately support their writ- 
ing. Accepting text speak as viable for these types 
of assignments provides another context in the 
classroom for students to engage using their pri- 
mary discourse. 


The Goal: Language Awareness 


Issues of correctness cannot be ignored, and stu- 
dents must be expected to polish drafts of their 
writing using conventions of Standard English. In 
their discussion of African American Vernacular, 
Wheeler and Swords present the “Code-Switching 
Shopping List” that asks students to examine their 
writing by searching for the top ten “informal En- 
glish patterns” and to “code-switch to formal En- 
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glish” (60). Similar to a traditional writing checklist 
used for purposes of editing, students account for 
the errors of Standard English and keep records of 
their work. Adapting this activity for text speak re- 
quires that teachers engage their students in discus- 
sion of the conventions of digital writing. These 
conventions may include abbreviations, phonetic 
spellings, and nonstandard 
capitalization and punctua- 
tion, to name a few. Work- 
ing together, students and 


Issues of correctness 


students must be 
teachers can create a writ- 


ing checklist that focuses 
solely on text speak, and 
students can work individ- 
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ually or in writing groups 
to edit papers. (See Figure 1 
for a sample checklist.) If students have been asked 
to consider language throughout the year and have 
practiced translating from text speak to Standard 
English, they should be able to easily find these 
“miscues” (Goodman, qtd. in Jacobs 209) that have 
entered their formal writing. 

The goal of these activities is to “develop 
metacognitive awareness of how [students] switch 
language and literacy practices according to con- 
text” (Jacobs 208). However, authors Teresa M. 
Redd and Karen Schuster Webb point out that crit- 
ics of code-switching practices argue that students 
are asked only to translate from their primary dis- 
course into the discourse of school and not the other 
way around. In other words, code-switching is typi- 
cally “one way,” and informal language is still seen 
as a “deficiency” (86). To truly privilege the lan- 
guage of digital natives, teachers might ask for re- 
verse translation. In other words, students can 
rewrite plays or other pieces of literature using text 
speak. The process of translating Shakespeare, for 
example, into an IM conversation would make stu- 
dents think critically about language, even as it 
would allow them to access traditionally difficult 
texts using their primary discourse of text speak. 
Their writing would aid in comprehension, and 
their language may highlight the lasting relevance 
of Shakespeare’s themes. 

Parents and teachers may still question the 
suitability of text speak in academic settings. Many 
may argue that aside from its use as authentic dia- 
logue and as a type of shorthand note taking, its 


cannot be ignored, and 


of their writing using 
conventions of Standard 


expected to polish drafts 
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If teachers and parents 
can acknowledge that 
text speak is indeed 
appropriate in the digital 
world that students 
navigate daily, then 
perhaps we can see its 


Flipping the Switch: Code-Switching from Text Speak to Standard English 





FIGURE 1. Text Speak Chart 


Read your draft closely, looking for any convention of text speak. If you find one of our top five, place a check in the 
box below and translate the text speak into Standard English in your writing. (You should add additional conventions 
you find to our list.) Your goal by the end of the year is to have a draft that is free of text speak! 


ASSIGNMENT 


TEXT SPEAK CONVENTIONS 1 


ASSIGNMENT ASSIGNMENT ASSIGNMENT 
2 3 4 





1. Using lowercase i 





2. Using phonetic or shortened 
spellings (e.g., u, Cuz, r) 





3. Omission of end punctuation 





4. Omission of capital letters 
(e.g., Beginning of sentence, 
Proper Name) 





5. Omission of apostrophes in 
contractions (e.g., cant, isnt) 





6. 





We 


Bee a eee SS ee 


Note: This chart is based on the Shopping List activity designed by Wheeler and Swords. The categories above are based on anec- 
dotal evidence from practicing high school and middle school teachers who suggest that students are using these conventions in 
their formal writing. The categories may change depending on the conventions of text speak used by the majority of the students in 


the class. 


appropriateness in school is limited. However, as I 
personally learned when many of my friends and 
colleagues commented on my refusal to adapt my 
digital language as I navigated 
the new (to me) communica- 
tion tools of texting and IM, 
Standard English is not always 
the acceptable language in the 
digital world. In fact, using 
“correct” grammar, spelling, 
and punctuation set me apart 
from the community in an un- 
comfortable way. Text speak 
allows me to enter this venue 
and to assimilate effectively. If 
teachers and parents can ac- 
knowledge that text speak is 
indeed appropriate in the digital world that stu- 
dents navigate daily, then perhaps we can see its use 
in school as a difference, rather than a deficit, and 
teach students how to code-switch from this lan- 
guage that has become part of their primary dis- 
course into the more formal language of school and 
the larger society. 


use in school as a 
difference, rather 
than a deficit. 





As I was composing the final lines of this ar- 
ticle, an IM bubble popped up on my computer 
screen. 


poke 
said my brother, who lives 3,000 miles away from 


me. After exchanging sibling pleasantries, I told 
him, 


funny you poked me 
i'm working on an article that mentions you 


Our conversation continued. 


My brother: do i do something cool in said 
article 


like breathe fire or shoot lasers from my eyes? 
Me: hmmm... might be able to work that in 
is texting cool? 

My brother: cool? 

i don’t really consider it cool or uncool 


never really thought about it in the cool 
context 
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Me: you are the middle generation between 
digital natives and digital immigrants 


iam a digital immigrant 
My brother: i’m a digital pioneer 


mostly because the internet really kicked off 
when i first legally became an adult 


We continued our chat, determining that 
while “digital dinosaur” sounded “fun,” both of us 
had too much digital knowledge to fit that cate- 
gory. We signed off with promises to hitch our 
wagons and continue in the pioneer generation. 

As I looked back at our conversation, captured 
conveniently on my computer screen, I noted the 
lack of capitals and end punctuation, and I flipped 
to this article, realizing that I myself have devel- 
oped the ability to code-switch effortlessly between 
the text speak I use online and the Standard English 
I use in my academic life. Perhaps this digital im- 
migrant can begin to identify with the digital na- 
tives who enter her classroom. And _ perhaps 
privileging the language that represents their world 
outside of school will make teachers like me pio- 
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NCTE is seeking a new editor of English Leadership Quarterly. In April 2011, the term of the present editors 
(Lisa Scherff and Susan L. Groenke) will end. Interested persons should send a letter of application to be 
received no later than August 14, 2009. Letters should include the applicant’s vision for the journal and 
be accompanied by the applicant’s vita and one sample of published writing. If applicable, please send at 
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room teachers are both eligible and encouraged to apply. The applicant appointed by the CEL Executive 
Committee will effect a transition, preparing for his or her first issue in August 2011. The initial appoint- 
ment is for four years, renewable for three years. Applications should be addressed to Kurt Austin, English 
Leadership Quarterly Search Committee, NCTE, 1111 W. Kenyon Road, Urbana, IL 61801-1096. Questions 
regarding any aspect of the editorship should be directed to Kurt Austin, Publications Division Director: 
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Beyond Checklists 
and Rubrics: Engaging 
Students in Authentic 


Conversations 


about Their Writing 


Dawson describes several 
methods for helping 
students solicit and give 


each other meaningful 
feedback on their writing. 
Specific strategies for 
decreasing students’ 
anxieties and increasing 
their depth of commentary 





are included. 





lease take out your rough drafts and 

turn to the person next to you. I 

want to give you a chance to share 

your writing with a partner.” Ellen, 
the English teacher I was observing, smiled at her 
restless group of ninth-grade students. She held up 
a stack of papers. “As you read your partner's paper, 
be sure to answer each question on this peer re- 
sponse checklist. Then you can take your own sheet 
home to help you revise.” 

The sounds of chairs scraping and notebooks 
opening filled the room. I watched as most partner- 
ships got right to work, silently reading through 
drafts and responding to each question on Ellen's 
checklist. Some students wrote only cursory com- 
ments, writing “good job” or “needs more detail,” 
while others wrote out longer answers in complete 
sentences. When students began talking, most fo- 
cused on explaining what they had written on the 
checklist. 

As I observed Ellen’s lesson unfold, I found 
myself in familiar territory. When I began teaching 
high school, I created files of rubrics for different 
writing assignments, each with corresponding peer- 
response worksheets or checklists. I had visions of 
students engaged in meaningful conversations, im- 
proving their writing and expanding their sense of 
audience beyond me, their teacher. I knew Ellen 
shared these hopes for her students. Yet, as I watched 
Ellen’s students, and as I reflected on my early prac- 
tice, I was struck by the lack of authentic discussion 
about writing. The talk I did overhear was heavily 
influenced by the checklist, with comments focused 
on the teacher’s questions and purposes rather than 
the students’ questions. Were these the sorts of au- 


thentic conversations we teachers had desired? Did 
these interactions resemble those of “real world” 
writers? Did they help students reconsider their 
writing or enter purposefully into the writing of 
their peers? 

I struggle to think of when, as a writer, I have 
asked someone to fill out a checklist about my writ- 
ing, especially when I am immersed in drafting and 
revision processes. When I write for my own pur- 
poses, and when I write for real audiences, I need 
more complex interactions to occur. As I wrote this 
article, for example, I sat down regularly with writ- 
ing groups and partners who pushed me to consider 
my audience, asked me to clarify my purpose, and 
helped me to see how my writing decisions shaped 
their experiences with my text. Our interactions 
were dialogic in nature, grounded in inquiry, and 
filled with observations, questions, clarifications, 
and responses. Much of the feedback I received was 
oral, with written comments on my drafts serving to 
focus talk, rather than replace it. I was an active par- 
ticipant in conversations, asking frequent follow-up 
questions and jotting notes on my drafts to help me 
revise. 

Unfortunately, research has shown that au- 
thentic discussions such as the ones I shared with 
my writing groups are not the norm in secondary 
English classrooms (Nystrand). Instead, recitation 
practices dominate, with the teacher asking the 
questions and students trying to come up with the 
“correct” responses. By contrast, authentic discus- 
sion requires students to solve problems and explore 
complex questions where there are no clearly de- 
fined right or wrong answers. As such, authentic 
discussions are inquiry-based, where students and 
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teachers collaboratively delve into complex ideas, 
building on each other's contributions as they ex- 
plore real-life problems and processes (Hillocks; 
McCann et al.; Nystrand; Wilhelm). 

Authentic discussions about writing are the 
sorts of conversations that professional or experi- 
enced writers might have, where writers explore 
purpose, effect, clarity, and interpretation. These 
discussions help students develop “writing skills 
and strategies because students are able to work at 
progressively higher levels with the guidance and 
support of teachers and the collaboration of peers. 
The processes internalized during such guided or 
collaborative work provide for new levels of devel- 
opment in written communication” (McCann et al. 
125). If writing were just composed of discrete 
skills and behaviors, then it might be sufficient to 
focus instruction on transferring these from teacher 
to students in a recitation or fill-in-the-blank for- 
mat. But if being a writer involves shaping writing 
identities, building practices, and exploring “ways 
of being in the world” (Gee viii), then we must 
change how we conceptualize and structure student 
talk in writing instruction. 

To foster authentic student discussions about 
writing, we must be strategic in how we prepare 
students to interact around their writing. The chal- 
lenge is not necessarily to find new classroom activi- 
ties. Rather, the challenge is in how to enact even 
familiar strategies so that we deliberately teach stu- 
dents to engage in authentic writing conversations. 

I recently taught a poetry writing workshop 
as part of an undergraduate English methods course, 
a required course in a teacher preparation sequence. 
I drew heavily on writing strategies I had used 
when teaching high school writing workshops. To- 
gether we read a wide variety of poetry, explored 
selected poems as mentor texts, experimented with 
different techniques, and wrote and revised our own 
poetry. Prior to our work together, most of the stu- 
dents said they had little experience writing and 
revising their work according to their purposes and 
intentions. Like Ellen’s students, they also said they 
had little experience engaging in authentic writing 
conversations, much less using these interactions to 
shape their writing. Thus, learning to talk about 
writing in ways that fostered writing growth be- 
came an explicit goal of our lessons. Below I share 
strategies I used, as well as moments from our jour- 
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ney together, where students practiced giving voice 
to their writing, providing and using feedback an- 
chored in each other’s texts, and inquiring into each 
other’s practices. 


Bringing in All Voices: Building Student 
Confidence through Quaker Shares 


Because my goal is to develop a/R about writing, I 
try to get students to read excerpts of their writing 
aloud as soon as possible. I want them to practice 
listening to the sounds of their own words, as well 
as the words of their peers. 
Speaking aloud in class can 
be intimidating for some about writing are the 
students, however. A col- 
league of mine recently 
shared an interaction she | that professional or 
had with one of her stu- 
dents, who told her that he 
had always been considered 
the “quiet” student in his 


classes. For him, to speak in 


experienced writers 
might have, where 


effect, clarity, and 
interpretation. 





class meant breaking a si- 
lence and changing a public 
identity he had created (and that his peers expected 
of him). This represented a powerful obstacle to 
building talk about his writing. 

Even for students who are comfortable talk- 
ing in class, it can feel risky to read aloud a piece of 
unpolished (or even polished) writing. Megan 
summed it up: “I was not exactly eager to read my 
poem out loud for fear of ridicule or complete hu- 
miliation.” Kim concurred, describing reading her 
poetry aloud as “TERRIFYING! I specifically chose 
one of my shortest poems . . . because I just wanted 
it to be over.” These comments demonstrate that 
before we can build authentic conversations about 
writing, we must first help students overcome their 
fears of speaking aloud and sharing. 

A Quaker Share can help students begin to 
break their silences and overcome these fears. 
Within a Quaker Share, students simply read aloud 
a few of their own words, hearing what their voices 
sound like in the space of our classroom; different 
students read from their work as they wish until the 
Quaker Share ends. When we first begin this prac- 
tice, I tell students that there will be no verbal re- 
sponse to their writing, and I even ask them not to 


Authentic discussions 


sorts of conversations 


writers explore purpose, 
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read aloud a piece of 
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applaud or congratulate. I want to help students 
know exactly what to expect: that their writing will 
occupy a few moments of “air time,” and then we 
will hear from someone else. In this way, I hope to 
help limit students’ fears about peer reactions (What 
if no one claps, or if there is an awkward pause?). 

Before we begin the Quaker Share, I give the 
students time to select at least a line or two that 
they can share with the group; 
even just a few words will do. 
When we begin, we do not 
raise hands (where I would be 
directing the flow of sharing), 
but rather practice listening 
for a space in which to share. I 
polished) writing. | want our group to begin to re- 
spond to cues from each other, 
rather than maintain a constant focus on me. At the 
end, I often ask students to write or talk about their 
experiences. 

Kim, who had found reading aloud to be “ter- 
rifying,” reflected, “I did, however, love listening to 
everyone’s work. Also, it helped to know that every- 
one was more or less nervous. I liked how we went 
whenever we felt like going. .. . I hate going in a 
citcle because then you don’t get a choice. I volun- 
teer when I have a sudden boost of confidence.” 

It is my hope that helping students practice 
reading aloud in low-stakes settings such as Quaker 
Shares will increase their confidence for entering 
more conversations about their writing. 


Praising Specific Writing Moves: 
Grounding Writing Discussions in Texts 


It is a natural move after a Quaker Share to help 
students begin to give each other feedback. Receiv- 
ing peer feedback raises additional student concerns, 
however, as Adam shared: “Reading in front of the 
class was a little nerve racking, and it doesn’t help 
when everyone in the class are such good writers.” 
For Adam, celebrating his peers’ work was easy, but 
he was worried that his work did not stack up. We 
must help students practice identifying specific 
praiseworthy elements of every student’s writing, 
helping all writers see strengths in their work. 
Once again, I like to start with reading drafts 
aloud to reinforce the idea that we share continu- 
ously as we write, not just when we have “finished” 


pieces. I ask for a volunteer to read, and I ask class 
members to listen carefully and write down words 
and phrases they like in their notebooks. I may 
model this on the overhead the first time, to help 
illustrate the concept, and I often ask my volunteer 
to read the short excerpt twice to help us accurately 
record the words. The writer then takes control of 
the discussion, calling on peers who read their fa- 
vorite excerpts back to the writer. 

I am always happily surprised, when I create 
the space and time for it, by how many initially re- 
luctant students share their writing with the whole 
class. I remember one high school class in particular 
and how powerful it was when students who rarely 
raised their hands suddenly volunteered to read their 
work aloud. There is a security in knowing exactly 
the kind of feedback you will receive. I could almost 
see students wondering, Which parts of my writing 
will everyone like the best? After reading his work 
aloud, Adam commented, “Even though I was ner- 
vous, it really felt pretty good afterward to get the 
poem out and see that people appreciated it.” 

This activity allows students not only to prac- 
tice reading their raw work aloud but also to hear 
specifically which of their language decisions impress 
their audience. They practice grounding their talk 
in the written text, which allows them to begin re- 
vision discussions by building on strengths. This 
activity also demonstrates the way we move fluidly 
between our talking and our writing. As readers/ 
listeners, we write peer language in our notebooks 
so that we can have more specific conversations with 
them about their writing. As writers we carefully 
take notes about what our readers/listeners appreci- 
ated and why, and we consider how to build on 
these strengths in later revisions. After engaging in 
this practice as a full class, I move students into 
writing partnerships, allowing all students to re- 
ceive even more in-depth feedback. 


Exploring Interpretations and Possibilities: 
Adopting an Inquiry Stance 


To grow as writers, students need to move beyond 
recognizing strengths. They also need to engage in 
conversations about their purposes and intentions 
as writers, and they need to explore their readers’ 
interpretations and questions. To achieve this, I 
want to cultivate an inquiry stance, in which stu- 
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dents practice approaching a text with questions 
and observations, rather than with judgments or 
gtades. I emphasize an inquiry stance to help stu- 
dents extend their use of specific observations, al- 
ways grounding their feedback and questions in the 
text and in discussion with the writer. 

Because this approach to writing discussion 
does not include the safety net of a peer-response 
checklist or a rubric, modeling is critical. As Jill 
noted, “In the beginning stages of our group revi- 
sions, I felt that I made very little progress. When 
looking at my group members’ poems I was unsure 
of what to look for, what to question and what to 
suggest. When Christine modeled a group revision 
for the class I was able to see how it was done and I 
was more helpful to my group members. I couldn’t 
believe the difference in revision after having seen 
this modeled for us.” 

I most often begin modeling these conversa- 
tions by using a rough draft of my own writing. (I 
use student models in later minilessons.) I resist the 
temptation to revise this piece beforehand, as I want 
to be dissatisfied with it. I want to need students’ 
help in making it better. I admit I felt vulnerable 
the first several times I did this. At the time I was 
working with high school students, many of whom 
I knew to be good writers. I worried: I’m the teacher, 
What will they think when they see errors and lack of 
focus in my writing? Yet these insecurities reinforced 
the need to share my writing. If I, as their teacher, 
had these concerns, what must the reluctant writers 
feel? How can I expect them to engage in a practice 
if I refuse to do it myself? Sharing my writing with 
the class also allows me to position myself as a fel- 
low writer, as someone who struggles with the same 
things they do. 

I put my writing on the overhead projector. 
As I read it aloud, I ask the students to jot down 
both what they like about the writing as well as 
questions they have for me—perhaps about decisions 
I made, or about my purpose, or about what I am 
trying to say in a certain spot. As students begin 
providing feedback, I make notes on my copy, un- 
derlining what they like and recording their ques- 
tions. I want them to see me making use of their 
feedback. I draw out their inquiry, asking frequent 
follow-up questions. I then ask them to share their 
interpretation of what I am saying, and I compare it 
with my intentions. We discuss specific segments 
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in depth, determining how certain writing choices 
may have created confusion or altered my intended 
focus. I ask about parts that trouble me, not being 
satisfied until I get specific feedback. Once again, 
after modeling with the full class, students work 
with partners to have similar conversations around 
their individual drafts. 

After one or two full-class modeling sessions, I 
move students into three- or four-person writing 
groups, allowing them to 
explore multiple viewpoints 
and work with lengthier 
pieces of writing. As stu- 
dents work in these small 
groups, I weave in additional 
full-class modeling lessons, 
using volunteered student texts to continue to illus- 
trate ways of engaging writers in authentic conversa- 
tions about their texts. 


Overcoming Challenges: 
Helping Students Build Authentic 
Discussion about Writing 


Developing authentic talk about writing is a com- 
plex process, as it involves bringing together stu- 
dents with different talents, perspectives, and 
personalities. Many challenges arise along the way, 
which require different responses from the teacher. 
I find it helps to be explicit with students, to em- 
phasize the importance of learning how to effectively 
discuss our writing in order to grow as writers. 


Helping Writers Avoid Defensiveness 
and Listen to Feedback 


Some students resist an inquiry stance when shar- 
ing their work, instead trying to defend their writ- 
ing decisions or overly explain themselves. If they 
continue in this pattern, they miss opportunities to 
explore readers’ reactions and gain productive feed- 
back to support meaningful revisions. Thus, in the 
midst of learning to write and discuss, students also 
need to learn to listen. To help students practice lis- 
tening to peer feedback, I sometimes ask the writer 
to be silent while group members point out favorite 
parts and interpret/respond/wonder about the piece. 
I describe this as writers’ opportunities to be a “fly 
on the wall” and get insider information on how 
others interpret their writing. Writers take notes as 


For Adam, celebrating his 
peers’ work was easy, but 
he was worried that his 
work did not stack up. 
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the class also allows me 
to position myself as a 
fellow writer, as someone 
who struggles with the 


same things they do. 
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group members react and respond, waiting to ask 
questions and offer clarification until the second 
half of the discussion. 


Helping Writers Envision Leading Authentic 
Writing Discussions 


Students benefit from models of writing group in- 
teraction that are not moderated by the teacher. 
They see how a group of students functions together 
in an authentic discussion about writing, and they 
observe how students can fa- 
cilitate conversations about 
their own writing—without a 
teacher intervening. I select a 
small group of writers whom I 
have observed having rich 
writing conversations. I ask 
them to sit in a visible place in 
the classroom and discuss a 
short piece of one member’s writing while the rest 
of the class observes. Before the students start their 
conversation, I assign specific observation questions 
to the rest of the class: 


e How does the writer facilitate the discussion 
of the writing? How does the writer keep the 
focus on his or her goals and purposes while 
asking different members for feedback? 


e How does the group use questions? What are 
some of the questions they ask each other? 


¢ How does the group use the text itself? 
Where do members make reference to spe- 
cific passages? How do they direct each other 
to specific portions of the text? 


¢ How does the group involve everyone's voice 
and thoughts? 


¢ How does the group spend its time? How 
does the group find new topics for discussion 
sO participants are using the full time pro- 
vided for each writer's paper? 


Depending on my goals and what I have ob- 
served as students’ needs, I may have the whole 
class focus on one element, such as the group’s use 
of questions. Or, I may split the class into groups 
and assign each group a different element to ob- 
serve. Then students have a chance to discuss what 
they observed in small groups, and we synthesize 
these observations as a larger class. 


Helping Writers Develop Useful Language 
for Discussion 


Sometimes language itself limits group discussions, 
especially when students do not know how to com- 
municate their ideas about each other’s writing. A 
natural follow-up to the above lesson and to full- 
class modeling lessons is to record helpful language, 
taking note of phrases that help us have the kinds of 
conversations we want to have around writing. 
These phrases and sentence stems can be posted 
around the class, recorded in student writing note- 
books, and built upon during our year. Here are 
some possible things to gather language around: 


e What we like about each other’s writing or 
how we experience it as a reader (“I like the 
sensory detail in this section, especially 
where you write XYZ.” “This part really 
grabs my interest because . . .”) 


e What we wonder about each other's writing 
(“I wonder what else made this character act 
this way.” “I wonder how your essay would 
flow if you moved this section earlier.”) 


e What questions we have as writers or what 
support we need for our writing (“I am try- 
ing to make it suspenseful here—how can I 
do it better?” “I want this to flow more 
smoothly between topics.”) 


Making Authentic Writing Discussions 
an Instructional Priority 


Engaging in authentic writing discussions helps 
students develop writing practices that extend be- 
yond an individual piece of writing. Anthony com- 
mented on what he learned from his peers through 
his writing discussions: 


I didn’t know so much work could go into a piece 
to make it better. I always thought that a poet 
could just write. Put words on a page and poof, 
just like magic, there it was: great work. I didn’t 
realize how good peer review could be. It’s one of 
those things where you have to take advantage of 
it to get it... . [T]o share with peers, edit, and 
practice the exercises definitely made my writing 
better in the end. If I had ended the process after 
my first draft, which I thought sounded good, i 
wouldn't have the piece that I have now. 


Anthony observed that talking about his writ- 
ing helped him write a better poem, a piece that 
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exceeded what he might have envisioned or crafted 
on his own. Even more important, Anthony’s reflec- 
tion shows he has engaged in writing practices that 
he can draw on in writing future pieces. 
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writing in draft form, and to provide feedback when 
they may lack confidence as readers and writers. It 
tequires intentional instructional support to prepare 
students to engage in these 


The strategies shared here may not be new to 
many classrooms. What I hope is useful is how to 
deliberately use these and other strategies to teach 
students how to a/k in meaningful ways about 
writing, building real-world writing practices. 


When teaching writing, | 
want to enable students 
to discuss their purposes, 


important practices. These 
real-life skills—the ability 
to open one’s practice to oth- 
ers, to articulate one’s pur- 


: questions, frustrations, 
pose and intent, to request 


and decisions as writers. 


When teaching writing, I want to enable students 
to discuss their purposes, questions, frustrations, 
and decisions as writers. It is this complex talk about 
writing that is missing from so many peer-response 
lessons. I want students to want to share their writ- 
ing and to consider their classmates, parents, teach- 
ers, and community members as resources who can 
help them develop particular pieces of writing and 
grow as writers. 

To reach these goals, which prepare students 
not only to participate in our growing classroom 
community of writers but also to participate in wider 
communities of writers, I need to be as purposeful 
with my instruction of talk as Iam with my writing 
instruction. Just as merely assigning writing does 
not result in writing growth, merely assigning talk 
does not result in meaningful discussions. I ask stu- 
dents to engage in what may feel like risky behavior 
to them: to speak aloud in a classroom, to share their 


and use meaningful feed- 
back to shape a text, to in- 
quire into other writers’ decisions, and to help other 
writers clarify their vision or intentions—prepare 
students to interact as writers and in their worlds, 
beyond the walls of our classroom. G 
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the only draft; they do not understand how to interact with others to make improvements to their writing. In 
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reviewers. This gives the writers the opportunity to reflect on their chosen pieces of writing that will be shared or 
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Teaching Writing 
for the “Real World”: 


Community and 


The authors present a case 
study project that can help 
students learn more about 
the role of writing for the 
workplace and in 


community organizations. 


Workplace Writing 





e live in a highly textual world. Texts 

meet us and our students at every 

turn: on our cell phone screens, com- 

puter screens, in the news tickers that 
run along the bottom of our television screens, in 
newspapers, magazines, books, trade newsletters, 
email, memos, reports, billboards, advertisements, 
forms, bills, policies, instruction manuals. The world’s 
work largely transpires through text—business, gov- 
ernment, and entertainment are all mediated by writ- 
ing. Interpersonal communication is also largely 
written now with the advent of technologies that fa- 
cilitate written talk. 

In contrast to this reality, much of the teach- 
ing of writing in high school classrooms does not 
include these kinds of texts in our conversations 
and in the writing that we ask students to do. Many 
students leave English language arts classrooms 
thinking that writing equals creative writing, liter- 
ary analysis, or the five-paragraph essay, without 
making the connection that most people write as 
part of the work they do and as part of being a 
member of society. Often, in our teaching of writ- 
ing, we overlook the kinds of writing that are con- 
nected to the “real world” that our students and 
their families interact with on a daily basis. 

As teachers of writing with varied experi- 
ences in secondary schools, Upward Bound and 
ELL programs, colleges, and teacher education, we 
have begun to see the merit of broadening the 
kinds of writing and texts that we teach. Specifi- 
cally, we have developed a curriculum that brings 
workplace and community writing,’ along with 
rhetoric and visual design, to the forefront of our 
writing classrooms. Here, we want to share our ex- 


periences with teaching community and workplace 
writing with student writers, and we propose that 
teaching this kind of writing in the English cur- 
riculum can tap into students’ interests, literacy 
experiences, critical-thinking skills, and rhetorical 
awareness. 

In this article, we offer an approach to teach- 
ing that can help students prepare to write for the 
workplace and in the community: a case study of 
community-based writing. In this case-study proj- 
ect, students work in groups to study the writing 
needs and practices of a community-based group or 
organization, such as a local public library, a student 
organization, or a nonprofit health clinic, and then 
students work in groups to create a document the 
organization needs. We explain the rationale for such 
a project, the project design and implementation, 
tips for making the project a success, and implica- 
tions for student learning about writing for varied 
audiences, document design, and creating documents 
that are meant not only to be read, but to be used. 


Why Teach Approaches to Workplace 
and Community Writing? 


Each of us had that “first job.” For the three of us, it 
was bagging groceries at the local supermarket, 
shelving books at the city library, and serving Big 
Macs at the local McDonald’s. For each of these 
jobs, we had to fill out job applications, request 
work permits signed by school guidance counselors 
and teachers, participate in workplace orientations, 
negotiate with managers over schedules, find our 
way through the mounds of paperwork supplied by 
human resources—all in search of a first paycheck. 
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When we look at students today, particularly those 
in high school and college classrooms, the pursuit 
of the first paycheck is still enticing and persuasive. 
In fact, many of these students have already experi- 
enced multiple jobs and worksites. Much like we 
did, they negotiate the complexities of paperwork, 
unfamiliar forms, new communication expecta- 
tions, and inevitably new kinds of writing. These 
workplace experiences compete with academic ex- 
periences, and often we hear complaints about how 
their academic classes and the writing that they do 
in English class don’t seem relevant in the “real 
world” of work. 

In recent years, colleges and universities have 
started to respond to the requests of both students 
and employers by implementing writing courses on 
technical and professional communication. Techni- 
cal and professional writing has become a well-re- 
searched area within composition and rhetoric. In 
our work with both inservice and preservice En- 
glish language arts teachers, we often hear ques- 
tions about how to make writing relevant to 
students and how to build writing skills for stu- 
dents that might extend beyond the classroom. We 
believe that community and workplace writing 
provides a place for making these kinds of connec- 
tions for students, not only in college but also in 
high school settings. Here’s why. 

Schools equip students well for writing in 
school: writing individually, writing to be assessed 
on their knowledge of either content or writing it- 
self, writing to make connections across fields of 
knowledge. But research on workplace writing tells 
us that there are salient features of this kind of writ- 
ing that are rarely taken up in school, including the 
following: 


¢ writing collaboratively 
¢ writing for multiple audiences 
¢ writing for multiple purposes 


® writing for audiences that know less about 
the topic than does the writer 

® writing that is meant to be not only read, 
but to be used to accomplish a task (Dias, 
Freedman, Medway, and Paré) 


Writing in the community and workplace re- 
quires the writer to be rhetorically savvy—to antici- 
pate the needs, purposes, and responses of multiple 


readers; to learn how to write unfamiliar genres; to 
learn to write with others, who may be sitting next 
to you or sitting at a computer across the country. 
As the way we write changes in the world, so do 
writing processes and the ways that writers go about 
learning how to write in new situations. 

Despite the wonderful, meaningful opportu- 
nities that workplace and community writing proj- 
ects can create for students, many general English or 
writing classes don’t touch on workplace genres at 
all. Often, we hear that there simply isn’t time in 
the curriculum. But as our experiences with that 
first job and the pursuit of 
that first paycheck tell us, 
students are usually inter- 


Many students leave 
ested in learning about 
workplace writing. Further- 
more, we see this kind of 
writing, coupled with rhe- 
torically based writing in- 
struction, as a way to teach 
writing strategies that stu- 
dents can put to use across 
the curriculum and beyond 
the classroom walls. Simply 
put, we use workplace and 





community writing proj- | of society. 

ects as the “carrot” to draw 

students of all levels into discussions and writing 
experiences that highlight audience, purpose, genre, 
and usability in ways that resonate with them in 
their daily lives. We know our students, and for 
many of them, writing remains a place of struggle, 
boredom, and disconnect. Through projects such as 
the one outlined below and other workplace writing 
curricula that we have developed, our goal is to pro- 
vide students with real-world documents, readers, 
and writers and to lead them into critical conversa- 
tion and analysis about these kinds of texts, how 
they are used by their readers, and how they meet 
the intentions of their writers. 


A Rhetorically Based Model 


In our teaching of this kind of writing curriculum, 
we have found that concepts of rhetoric—audience, 
purpose, and genre—are especially tangible for stu- 
dents in a class or project on community and work- 
place writing. By teaching writing witha “rhetorically 


English language arts 
classrooms thinking that 
writing equals creative 
writing, literary analysis, 
or the five-paragraph 
essay, without making 
the connection that most 
people write as part of 
the work they do and as 
part of being a member 
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When writing documents 


community or workplace, 
the concept of audience 


meaningful to students. 


meant for a specific 
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based model,” we call students’ attention to texts as 
sites of negotiation between writers, readers, and 
contexts. These concepts provide students with ac- 
cessible and generative ways to analyze texts they en- 
counter, use, and read, and they provide an entry 
point for composing unfamiliar genres. When writ- 
ing documents meant for a specific community or 
workplace, the concept of audience becomes more 
meaningful to students. In addition, the rhetorical 
concepts are readily transferable across writing situa- 
tions, offering a critical approach students can use as 
they write within and beyond the classroom. 

Teaching rhetorical awareness’ means asking 
students to think about how purpose, audience, and 
genre work together to inform and give shape to 
pieces of writing. This approach helps students 
imagine the act of writing behind a given docu- 
ment. For example, Christina often works with 
middle school and high school students on a Genre 
Scavenger Hunt activity. She and her students 
gather all the kinds of texts that they encounter on 
a given day. Back in the classroom, they work in 
small groups to talk about each text’s primary and 
secondary audience, the purpose and goals of the 
writer(s), the form and design 
of the document, how and 
where it might be used, and 
the style and formality of the 
language the writers have 
Rabies Mere used. Suddenly, genres that are 
familiar to students—menus, 
websites, flyers—become sites 
of inquiry, occasions for ana- 
lyzing the choices a writer made in constructing, 
writing, and designing a document with a specific 
purpose and audience in mind. This kind of activity 
also builds an awareness in students, so that they 
begin to see when writers handle rhetoric effectively 
and when they don’t, engaging students in critical- 
thinking skills that help them to evaluate the texts 
that surround them on a daily basis. 

Using rhetoric to teach writing is not a new 
concept, but too often rhetoric is not used as a frame- 
work when teaching workplace and community- 
based writing. Instead, students are asked to 
memorize and reproduce templates for documents 
such as memos and business letters. Many classes 
entitled Business Communication or Technical 


Writing focus on the forms of genres often used in 
the workplace—the memo, business letter, résumé, 
proposal, report—and treat these forms as formu- 
las and templates. Students are told to write with 
certain-sized margins, fonts, spacing, and indent- 
ing. Students may leave these courses with the 
impression that writing for the workplace is easy— 
simply follow the template laid out in the textbook 
and you can’t go wrong. 

We can see why the template-based approach 
is tempting for both teachers and students. The 
work of designing a document is simplified into a 
form that can be applied to many different writing 
situations. But the reality of writing in the com- 
munity or workplace is often much more compli- 
cated. Format, formality, font, length, and the 
expectations of readers can and often do differ from 
one workplace or community setting to another. 
The wide array of style sheets that exist in corpo- 
rate settings speak to how both large corporations 
and local businesses use style and language to pre- 
sent themselves to the public, to their employees, 
and in their daily business transactions. There are 
considerations of audience, word choice, tone, and 
many other concerns that a writer must negotiate, 
and these considerations exemplify the kinds of 
questions that we want students to ask as they 
write in our classrooms and beyond. Our goal is to 
empower student writers with the approaches and 
thinking skills to negotiate differing levels of vari- 
ety and expectations in their writing—both now 
and in the future. 


The Case Study Project: Building 
a Community/Workplace Writing 
Opportunity for Students 


We have found the Case Study’ Project to be useful 
in helping students to understand, in a more 
hands-on way, what it means to take a rhetorical 
approach to workplace and community writing. 
The project serves as a culminating activity for les- 
sons on rhetoric, the importance of genre, audience, 
purpose, the differences between workplace and ac- 
ademic writing, and the elements of visual design. 
Depending on class time and other curricular obli- 
gations, we devote from four weeks to a full semes- 
ter to the Case Study Project. 
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The Case Study Project allows students to 
apply class discussions on rhetorical intentions and 
visual design to a defined task for a defined audi- 
ence. As part of the project, students work in col- 
laborative writing teams to create a document for a 
nonprofit or student organization that the teacher 
has contacted prior to beginning the project. 
Through this project, students gain experience 
with the benefits and challenges of collaborative 
writing—seeing how their words and ideas blend 
and having to negotiate differences of opinion as 
they arise; students also have the opportunity to 
see how other writing teams interpret this same as- 
signment, analyze the differences in each version of 
the document, and provide feedback to one another 
as part of the drafting process. Overall, the three 
main objectives of the Case Study Project are to 
provide students with the experience of writing 
collaboratively, the opportunity to work with an 
actual “client”* (or audience beyond the classroom 
setting), and the opportunity to apply the knowl- 
edge that they have gained in earlier discussions 
about workplace writing. 


Phase One: Teacher Preparation 


To begin this project, we looked for a nonprofit or a 
student organization that would be interested in 
working with us and our students. In the past, we 
have worked with organizations such as the Red 
Cross, a literacy program, a student literary maga- 
zine, a public library, the university writing center, 
and an Upward Bound program. We have sought 
organizations that we already have contact with and 
that have a readily available set of documents that 
can be shared with the students. The commitment 
for this organization typically includes meeting or 
corresponding with the teacher before and during 
the project and selecting a document that needs to 
be reinvented in some way, perhaps because it hasn’t 
been effective in the past, because it needs to reach 
a different audience, or because it could benefit 
from a new design and approach. 

In our experience, the document should be 
one that is not too difficult or complicated to con- 
struct, such as a flyer or poster, so that the students 
can focus on both the visual design and writing that 
will be included in the document and so that there 


is ample time for other students in the class to pro- 
vide feedback before the final draft is sent to the 
client. 

We also ask the representative from the orga- 
nization to come to class at the beginning and the 
end of the project, first to talk with students about 
the organization’s mission and the purpose and au- 
dience for the document to be redesigned and then 
to discuss what worked well in each of the teams’ 
documents and, potentially, which document or 
which elements from each document will be used 
by the organization and why. If a representative 
from the organization isn’t 
able to come to class at the 
beginning and at the end 
of the project, a letter or 
email to the class can pro- 
vide the context for the 
class to begin the project or 
the closure that they need 
at the end of the project. 
Ideally, though, it is best 
for the representative to come to both class meet- 
ings so that students can ask questions about the 
organization’s mission, the purpose and audience 
(and history) of the document they’re working on, 
and, at the end of the project, to talk about what 
worked well in each document and why the orga- 
nization selected the version of the document that 
they did. 


students work in 
collaborative writing 
teams to create a 
document for a 
nonprofit or student 
organization. 


Phase Two: Teaching Students about 
the Importance of Visual Design 


One of our goals is to teach students that, along 
with the text, the visual elements of a document are 
often selected based on genre, the writet’s goals, the 
readet’s expectations, and the subject that is being 
communicated. As the teacher, you do not need to 
have specialized knowledge of fonts, spacing, read- 
ability, or layout to teach visual design. We are all 
persuaded by the visual construction of texts around 
us. The trick is to help students step back and ex- 
amine the visual aspects of a text as part of a text’s 
rhetorical construction. Once students realize how 
visual elements ate used effectively in the docu- 
ments they read and use, they can use the same vi- 
sual moves in their own texts. 


As part of the project, 
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teach students that, along 
with the text, the visual 
elements of a document 
are often selected based 
on genre, the writer's 


One of our goals is to 


expectations, and the 
subject that is being 
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Here are some visual design terms and con- 
cepts that we share with students and ask them to 
identify in sample documents: 


e Readability 


e Page layout (columns, boxes, tri-fold, 
double-sided) 


e Font choice 

e Use of white space 

e Color 

e Images (logos, icons, artwork) 
e Page layout and placement 


e Presentation (kinds of papers, color of paper, 
bindings) 


e Headers and footers 
e Heading and subheadings 


e Textual emphasis: text with underlining, 
boldface, and italics 


e Charts, tables, visual aids, photos, etc. 


We demonstrate and teach students about 
these concepts in class through inquiry and dem- 
onstrations. For example, Michelle asks students to 
work in groups to identify a webpage that makes 
effective use of visual elements 
and a webpage that makes in- 
effective use of visual ele- 
ments, and then the students 
present the pages to the class, 
explaining what they see as 
effective and ineffective use of 
visual design. During each 
goals, the reader's presentation, students are in- 
vited to chime in on what 
they see as effective and inef- 
fective design choices. After 
all the groups have presented, 
she asks the class to think 
about patterns they saw across the presentations, 


communicated. 





and then, with the class, she creates lists of point- 
ers on what makes for effective and ineffective de- 
sign. There are many possibilities for such an 
assignment. For instance, teachers might want to 
tap into students’ extracurricular interests and cre- 
ate a faux MySpace or Facebook account/webpage 
and ask for students’ help in how to design it 
effectively. 


Once students begin to examine texts from 
their everyday lives, advertising, and the Web, the 
multiple ways that visual elements are used to com- 
municate to multiple audiences becomes more ob- 
vious. Our goal is to help them to read these 
real-world examples more critically and also to 
allow them to make more informed choices when 
designing documents for their client in the days 
ahead. 


Phase Three: Organizing Students 
into Writing Teams 


During Phase Three of the Case Study Project, we 
organize students in writing teams of four to five 
students, distributing students who are technologi- 
cally savvy across the writing groups. We ask each 
team to create a name to identify itself on all docu- 
ments that the team produces. The names that 
Katherine’s students used when creating a poster 
for the Upward Bound (UB) Program were The 
Fantastic Flyers, The Mavericks, The High Flyers, 
and Take It to the Max, and students in Michelle’s 
class chose names such as Writer’s Block, Ink Blots 
Inc., Writer’s Cramp, and Three’s Company. Stu- 
dents also create a logo to provide a graphic repre- 
sentation of their writing team’s name. This initial 
activity helps the students create a group identity 
and begin collaborating on a low-stakes activity. 


Phase Four: Meeting the Client 


After students develop the team name and logo, 
we ask the client—or the representative from the 
organization—to talk with the students about the 
organization’s mission and the document to be re- 
vised. Students interview the client, asking specific 
questions about the intended audience for this doc- 
ument, the language and design features that need 
to be included on the document, and additional 
questions about the organization to help each team 
develop an informed understanding of the organi- 
zation’s needs. When Katherine’s students worked 
with the UB Program, for example, the clients 
wanted the writing teams to develop a new recruit- 
ing poster to be displayed in New Hampshire high 
schools; the primary audience for the poster was | 
high school sophomores and juniors who would be 
eligible for the UB Program. Because Upward 
Bound is a federally funded program, the director 
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had specific parameters that the writing teams 
needed to follow, especially the use of specific col- 
ors, a UB logo and slogan, and information that 
had to appear on the poster. 

While we prefer that students have the op- 
portunity to interview the client to find out more 
about the program and the writing task they have 
been given, this is not always possible, as we have 
noted earlier. For example, because the UB staff 
could not attend the class meeting prior to the be- 
ginning of this project, they provided a wealth of 
artifacts for students to look through, including a 
cache of photos from the previous summer’s classes, 
brochures, addresses for the local and federal UB 
websites, and sample posters from previous years. 
The students were also invited to email the director 
if they had questions about the organization or the 
document they were creating. Each writing team 
then drew on these materials, first offering individ- 
ual observations in a memo to their team members 
about the organization’s mission and activities. 
Even if interviewing the client is an option, collect- 
ing and analyzing documents can be especially 
helpful as students seek to understand how the or- 
ganization designs and uses public documents and 
what role each document plays within the organiza- 
tion’s structure. The following is a sample prompt 
that we give to students to help them get started 
with this phase of the project: 


Evaluate the websites, brochures, flyers, and/or 
photos that you received in class from our client. 
Individually, jot down your observations about 
these documents. Here are some questions to guide 
you: 


¢ What is your overall impression of the organi- 
zation and its purpose/mission? 


e What are some key words and phrases that the 
organization uses? 


e How readable and legible are these docu- 
ments? 


e What are the visuals that are included in these 
documents (logos, graphics, photos) and how 
well are they used? 


e What do these visuals tell you about the orga- 
nization and its purpose/mission? 


e¢ Who do you think are the audiences for these 
documents and why? 


Phase Five: Writing Teams on a Mission 


After reading one another's responses, members of 
each writing team cull their observations about 
the materials they have been working with to 
share their observations with one another. They 
begin to build a plan for the document they will 
create for their client, considering the following 
two questions: 


1. Based on your individual observations and 
analysis, what visual elements from these 
documents do you think you should include 
in your document redesign and why? 

2. Based on your individual observations and 
analysis, what language (words, phrases, 
slogans, etc.) do you think you should 
include in your document redesign and why? 


After these conversations, students work to- 
gether to build a plan for the new document. They 
then develop a collaboratively written business let- 
ter about their strategy to share with either the 
teacher or the client (or both). In Katherine’s class, 
the students wrote a collaborative letter outlining 
the poster they would be designing for the UB Pro- 
gram. These letters, addressed to the UB staff, were 
written to help the organization to see whether 
their current materials were communicating the 
mission of UB to their potential audience and to 
Open conversation with the UB director in case he 
had questions about the team’s approach to the 
poster project. The letters also gave Katherine a 
better sense of each group’s plan so that she could 
assess and monitor their progress. 


Phase Six: Drafting and Revising— 
Conversations in the Classroom 


As the writing teams collaboratively draft their 
documents, we often talk in class about the impor- 
tance of “visual rhetoric,” or the ways that visuals 
and words work together to make meaning 
(George; Hocks). As the students design this docu- 
ment, then, they are applying what they are learn- 
ing to the collaborative task before them, talking 
about how to balance the text and the visuals so 
that one element does not overwhelm the other, 
and they talk about how to use color and font stra- 
tegically to communicate effectively to the docu- 
ment’s intended audience. They also consider how 
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writing situations, writers 
need to return to “final” 
drafts, once the draft 


supervisor, staff, or 
external audience, for 
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an audience might respond by asking the other 
teams for feedback as they develop drafts of the 
document. 

With the UB Case Study Project, Katherine 
asked writing teams to project their poster drafts 
on an LCD projector while the other teams offered 
feedback in a whole-class workshop setting. The 
benefit of doing the class workshop is its expedi- 
ency (especially in cases where time is a factor) and 
the opportunity for each team to present the ratio- 
nale for the design and to hear feedback from mul- 
tiple teams at once. Presenting group-designed 
plans for action is another common workplace ac- 
tivity in many professions. 

Throughout the drafting process, we ask stu- 
dents to maintain notes and hand in official min- 
utes of their meetings (or post them online). The 

minutes are a new genre for 
In most workplace | them to learn, and they also 
help us as teachers to keep 
track of their progress and to 
head off any difficulties that 
they may be encountering. 
Students learn to write the 
minutes for two intended au- 
diences: (1) for the writing 
teams to see what was dis- 
cussed and decided on during 
class, to facilitate and distribute writing tasks more 
evenly, and (2) for the teams to communicate their 
progress to the teacher. Again, keeping meeting 


is presented to a 


further editing. 





minutes is another important workplace literacy 
skill. 


Phase Seven: Final Presentations 


In the final phase of the Case Study Project, writing 
teams develop a polished draft of their client’s doc- 
ument. They then present these documents to the 
class and, ideally, to the client as well. If clients are 
able to attend the presentation of the final drafts, 
they can offer immediate feedback and points for 
discussion; if not, the clients can offer feedback in 
the form of a letter to the writing teams. We will 
note that there have been occasions where some cli- 
ents have not provided immediate or written feed- 
back, but in those cases, the teacher can often 
receive verbal feedback from the clients that he or 
she can relay to each writing team. While this situ- 


ation is not ideal, oral, informal feedback is prefer- 
able to no feedback. 


Making Time for Reflection, Final 
Distribution, and Assessment 


In addition to this final presentation, there are three 
additional actions that we believe are beneficial to 
students in this project. First, because we believe 
that reflective writing helps students to articulate 
what they have learned, we ask students to write a 
reflective letter to their teacher about the collabora- 
tive writing experience. This letter can be com- 
pleted individually, or each writing team can 
develop a letter about their writing process. In the 
case of the UB Case Study, the following prompt 
elicited a collaboratively written reflective letter 
and could easily be adapted for other case studies 
such as this one: 


Collaboratively Written 
Writing Process Letter 


Discuss the following three issues: 


(1) How your group worked together to complete 
this task 


(2) Why you decided on the document design and 
the language you used for this poster, and how this 
design and language is consistent with the look of 
the Upward Bound mission, organization, and 
website(s) 


(3) What revisions you made, based on the feed- 
back you received (you could mention any obsta- 
cles or challenges with technology that you faced) 


In most workplace writing situations, writers 
need to return to “final” drafts, once the draft is 
presented to a supervisor, staff, or external audience, 
for further editing. Because students are developing 
their work. for an external audience who hopes to 
receive a new document in a usable form, we ask 
students to edit the document according to the cli- 
ent’s feedback and then distribute a final copy (elec- 
tronic, if possible, so that it can be altered as needed) 
to the client and to the teacher. 

Finally, we evaluate students both individu- 
ally and in their groups, using the process letters, 
the in-progress notes, the final copy of their docu- 


ment, and a rubric designed for this project (see 
fig. 1), 
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FIGURE 1. Sample Rubric for Collaborative Case Study Project 



































Self-assessment: Reflective letter clearly describes learning and progress made during the eee Sasa 
case study project. 
Comments: 
Analysis of documents: Demonstrates ability to analyze the effectiveness and purpose of Tie Zee 4 5 
documents produced by the client. 
Comments: 
Creation of documents—language: Demonstrates ability to use reader-oriented language 1 Bf 445 
when creating document for the client. 
Comments: 
Creation of documents—organization: Demonstrates ability to use reader-oriented 1 "2 83 4° 5 
organization when creating the document for the client. 
Comments: 
Creation of documents—visual elements: Demonstrates ability to use reader-oriented visual i oe er ee: a 
elements when creating the document for the client. 
Comments: 
Collaboration: Demonstrates ability to effectively collaborate with a team, to effectively tr Disney® 
cowrite letters to the instructor and the client, to successfully complete projects while sharing 
responsibilities, to communicate clearly to team members, and to negotiate differences. 
Comments: 
Presentation and organization: Document is edited, clearly organized, and presented to the fos 2B) cAtgr5 
client in a usable form. 
Comments: 

Grading: Total points: = / 35 = Grade: 
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Troubleshooting: Ways to Adapt 
This Project for Your Needs 


We acknowledge that there are real-world hurdles 
in our Case Study Project. First, finding a client and 
keeping that client engaged in the project can be 
difficult. But we believe that some of that difficulty 
can be resolved early if the teacher is able to talk to 
the client and work through issues of time commit- 
ment and scheduling. A second hurdle is the issue 
of time constraints. One key feature of the Case 
Study Project is for all of the students in the class to 
work on a specific document for a specific client. 
But we want to note here, too, that the amount of 
defined activity (working on one specific document 
or for a specific client) can shift, depending on the 
teacher’s goals for this assignment. A third hurdle 
may be a negative response from the client in rela- 
tion to the work produced by the students. We ad- 
dress this issue by explaining to the client at the 
beginning of the collaboration that they are not 
committing to usimg the documents provided by 
the students and are welcome to further shape the 
document for their use after the completion of the 
project. Finally, we acknowledge that collaborative 
writing activities are often difficult for students. 
There is always a concern that one student will 
“carry” the project or that another student will ne- 
glect his or her responsibilities to the group. We 
try to account for that by encouraging regular prog- 
ress reports, check-in memos, and real clients for 
students to work with. But we also employ cooper- 
ative learning techniques in these assignments by 
encouraging students to assign roles and responsi- 
bilities to each member of the group, including ti- 
tles such as client liaison, project manager, tech 
expert, editor, and communications director. If and 
when groups fail, we step in with teacher support 
to reinforce and encourage the use of these roles, 
and we also reassign certain roles as necessary. 


Conclusion 


In the end, we see writing and the ability to commu- 
nicate effectively as having the potential to open doors 
for students. We want these doors to be open for all 
students—even those who may feel disconnected 
from other forms of school-based writing. As teach- 
ers, we want student writers to feel authorized to par- 
ticipate in conversations in their communities, to feel 
comfortable writing into new situations, to advocate 
for themselves and others through writing. & 


Notes 


1. We are defining workplace and community writ- 
ing broadly to refer to nonacademic writing used to gain 
employment (such as résumés), used within a workplace 
(such as memos, instructions, reports), and used within 
communities (such as brochures, posters, editorials). 

2. The concept of rhetorical awareness is similar to 
Amy J. Devitt’s proposal for teaching students explicitly 
about “genre awareness” (198). As she explains, “The goals of 
teaching genre awareness are for students to understand the 
intricate connections between contexts and forms, to perceive 
potential ideological effects of genres, and to discern both 
constraints and choices that make genres possible” (198). 

3. We use the term case study here in keeping with 
its use in business communication, technical writing, and 
organizational studies. The term refers to a project that 
makes use of actual problems and situations that real busi- 
nesses and organizations have faced to engage students in 
using classroom knowledge to problem solve. 

4, In this article and with our students, we use the 
term client to highlight that the audience is not located 
within the context of the classroom and to emulate termi- 
nology often used in workplace writing. 
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Approaching Authentic 


Peer Review 


The author describes using 
think-aloud protocol 
strategies across literacy 
instruction to improve peer 
review and help students 
develop critical skills that 
inform revision of their 
own texts. Specific 
classroom practices are 
described in detail. 








eer review remains a challenging 
practice for teachers and students at 
all levels. I remember, when I first 
taught high school, attempting 
many different versions of peer review, including de- 
tailed prompts, modeling, and different routines for 
different drafts; I also experimented with peer review 
in class, as homework, and with different sizes of 
groups.’ When I entered graduate school and began 
teaching college composition, I thought I had finally 
hit on an approach that worked, one that I called a 
“read-aloud protocol” based on Karen Schriver’s 
reader-protocol teaching (“Revising”). I loved it: stu- 
dents found it worthwhile and made good revisions 
based on the feedback they received, and colleagues, 
when they heard about it, tried it and liked it. 
While I still employ the method, which I will 
describe in greater length later, I have begun to see 
weaknesses in the ways I have used it in my college 
classrooms. The tools that students have used for 
peer review have differed from those they used for 
their other reading in the class, and they continued 
to respond to each other’s papers with some eye to- 
ward “fixing” them rather than as readers trying to 
understand them. As I have been trying to make 
the writing assignments students do for me more 
authentic (see, for example, Conner and Moulton; 
Kixmiller; Lindblom), I hoped for more consis- 
tently authentic, “readerly” responses. I wanted 
students to engage in authentic writing to master 
the complex decisions authors must confront when 
they compose for real audiences. That decision- 
making could benefit most from “real” reader feed- 
back, not feedback aimed—however helpfully—at 
correcting the paper. 


I began to see the problem as less related to 
what peer-review strategy I used and more to the 
place of peer review in the ongoing literacy curricu- 
lum. If students are to respond to each other's drafts 
as they would to published texts, they need practice 
responding to published texts as they would each 
other’s drafts. Because of its emphasis on reading 
strategies and metacognition, the read-aloud proto- 
col strategy provides an especially good example of 
a way to build such practice into the ongoing liter- 
acy curriculum. Some scholars writing about im- 
proving students’ reading and integrating reading 
and writing instruction suggest using think-aloud 
techniques to teach students reading comprehen- 
sion skills (e.g., Beers; Olson; Wilhelm). Using 
think-alouds to teach reading comprehension and 
then the read-aloud protocol technique (which is 
based on think-alouds) for peer review has two 
major benefits for students: because students prac- 
tice thinking aloud with published texts before 
they do so with each other’s texts, they build the 
habit of thinking aloud to understand rather than 
to “fix”; and, because students return during peer 
review to explicit reading strategies, they become 
more strategic readers. 


Imagine a Unit ina 
High School Classroom 


Here I outline a sequence of instruction teachers 
might incorporate into a literature unit, in which 
students read a novel or play and write an essay. In 
this sequence, the unit would include not only 
imaginative literature but also essays of the kind 
that students will produce, and the unit would 
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include a sequence of think-aloud activities 
throughout. Assume, for instance, we use Kenneth 
Lindblom’s suggestion that students “Write a letter 
from the Friar to Romeo’s and Juliet’s parents, ex- 
horting them to allow Romeo and Juliet to marry” 
(107). Students read not only Shakespeare’s play 
during the unit but also per- 
suasive letters of various sorts, 
both personal and professional. 
I use op-ed pieces, letters to 
the editor, and published let- 
ters for this purpose. I might 
even compose one or more of 
my own as samples. The se- 
quence I describe moves in 
stages: the teacher thinking 
aloud while reading, students thinking aloud in 
front of the whole class and then in small groups, 
students taking notes of each other thinking aloud 
in pairs, and the read-aloud peer-review workshop. 
This process gives students plenty of practice both 
with reading strategies and thinking aloud. 





real audiences. 


Teacher Thinks Aloud 


Over the course of the unit, the students read and 
write a variety of persuasive letters/essays, making 
connections between the persuasive strategies used 
by the authors of those letters and those used by 
characters in the play, in particular the Friar. For 
the first of the letters, I read it to the class and think 
aloud how I make sense of the letter and what it 
makes me think about the issue. I might notice, for 
instance, the way the author describes the issue, the 
language the author uses to connect to the reader, 
and what these strategies lead me to think about 
the issue. I ask students to share additional insights 
they come to as I read the letter and how those 
strategies relate to those we see in the play. 

As both Carol Booth Olson and Jeffrey D. 
Wilhelm suggest, after modeling my thinking pro- 
cess as I read aloud, I list a few of the strategies I 
used to make sense of the letter on the board— 
strategies such as tapping prior knowledge, making 
connections, asking questions, making predictions, 
and summarizing (Olson 30)—and connect the 
strategies with the comments I made that relate to 
them. This explicit labeling of strategies matches 
the steps of Wilhelm’s description of explicit in- 


struction, modeling the strategy and guiding stu- 
dent practice (13-14). Across the unit, I guide 
students through at least a few of these letters as a 
class, with students calling out their ideas as I stop 
and ask for their thoughts. 


Students Think Aloud 


Once I have modeled thinking aloud for students 
and we have practiced as a whole group, I ask a 
“volunteer” (I might arrange beforehand for a par- 
ticularly strong reader to volunteer) to continue in 
front of the whole class, then assign students to 
think aloud in small groups of four or five, rotating 
the thinking aloud among the members of the 
groups. Because some students will still have diffi- 
culty practicing the reading strategies I have mod- 
eled and articulating their thoughts, I also provide 
students a list of sentence starters they could use 
while reading aloud: 


I think she’s saying... 

This means... 

I expect the next thing to be... 

What I need now is... 

What I want next is... 

I'm confused by... 

I don’t know... 

The main point of this seems to be... 

The argument up to here is... 

At this point, I understand... 

It sounds like... 

Where is... 

This pattern, of the teacher modeling and the 
students taking over the processing for each other, 
matches a well-researched strategy for improving 
student reading called reciprocal teaching (Palinc- 
sar and Brown; Rosenshine and Meister). 

Following the small-group work, I have stu- 
dents pair up, with one student taking notes of the 
other's comments, then switching. Although this 
step is not part of the reciprocal teaching process, it 
adds to it in important ways. By taking notes of 


each other’s comments, students are recording ad- 
ditional examples of wordings to use when articu- 
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lating their thoughts and reinforcing the process of 
moving external speech to internal thought pro- 
cesses (see Wilhelm’s discussion of Vygotsky). The 
practice of taking notes of think-alouds from pub- 
lished texts also helps to prepare students for tak- 
ing notes when it is their own writing readers are 
thinking their ways through. 

It is important that students read and explic- 
itly process the kinds of writing they will be doing 
themselves for two reasons. First, their experience 
with published letters will help them understand 
how the genre works and make it easier for them to 
write persuasive letters. Because these letters have 
been published in various venues, the experience 
may also lend authenticity to the writing task for 
students. Second, because these letters are “fin- 
ished,” and because neither of the students is the 
author of the letter, students are less inclined to 
read to “fix” them. Reading the same form of essay 
and thinking aloud to make meaning will help stu- 
dents to transfer that meaning-making reading to 
their peers’ papers. 


Read-Aloud Protocol Workshop 


Once students have composed their letters and re- 
vised them once, into a somewhat polished draft, 
they are ready to engage in the read-aloud protocol 
workshop. I generally try to have students review 
each other’s papers twice—once with an early draft, 
to which they respond only in terms of ideas, and 
the second time with the read-aloud protocol. Be- 
cause of the close attention readers pay to language 
and style as well as ideas, this peer-review strategy 
works better with these more polished drafts than 
with drafts the authors know are rough. 

Before we use this technique for the first time, 
I distribute a handout that includes a description of 
the protocol, a detailed explanation of the roles and 
duties of the reader and author, and sample proto- 
cols—two from Karen Schriver’s article describing a 
use of think-alouds to teach students to diagnose 
problem areas in texts (“Teaching”), and one that I 
conducted on an essay a colleague was preparing for 
publication. We read the handout aloud, and I role- 
play one or more of the protocols, sometimes addi- 
tionally modeling the read-aloud process with a 
student paper. In the sequence I describe here, stu- 
dents will also have experienced the method by re- 
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sponding to published texts. The general instructions 
may be found in fig. 1. 

On the day of the peer-review session, I ask 
students to bring two copies of their drafts to 
class—one on which they will keep a record of the 
readers’ comments and one clean copy (so each new 
reader can approach the text fresh)—and to form 
pairs with someone who has not yet read their drafts. 
I reinforce the roles of readers and writers, empha- 
sizing again that readers are making sense of the 
essays, not fixing them. Students sit in pairs, side 
by side (to help the readers pretend the author is 
not there), decide who will be reader first, and 
begin. While they are working, I move around the 
room, stooping down beside each pair to listen in. 
The first time students attempt this kind of peer 
review, I often have to interrupt students who have 
read too much text without pausing or who have 
commented, “That makes sense.” When I hear that, 
I interrupt with, “What makes sense? What do you 
understand?” Once the student answers, I ask more 
questions to prompt the reader to explore what he 
or she thinks about the piece. 

I usually only need to intercede in any pair 
once; after that, students have a clearer sense of 
what it feels like to think aloud. Once I infer from 
my monitoring that students are working hard to 
speak their thoughts aloud and not just rushing 
through each other’s papers, I also stop pressing 
them to pause after each sentence. While the initial 
emphasis on thinking through the text aloud after 
each sentence helps students remember to do so, 
most students I have worked with seem to develop 
a more natural rhythm of reading aloud and sum- 
marizing/predicting/questioning/responding aloud 
fairly quickly, sometimes even within the first ses- 
sion of peer review. In the sequence I describe here, 
students may have already developed such individ- 
ual rhythms before we reach the peer review stage, 
and the direction to stop after each sentence may no 
longer be necessary. * 

As students will have practiced this kind of 
reading aloud with published texts in the sequence I 
describe here, I expect to need to intercede less in the 
future, though some students may need the reminder 
to treat each other's texts as they have the published 
texts. Depending on how much time we have, I may 
tell students to stop and switch after half an hour or 
allow them to complete their read-throughs. I like to 
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FIGURE 1. Read-Aloud Protocol Directions 





How it works: 


You will work in pairs. In each pair, students will take 
turns being the reader. Only the reader talks until he or 
she has finished reading the paper, at which time the 
reader and writer can discuss the paper and then switch. 


The reader: 


You will read the paper aloud and stop after every 
sentence and at the end of each paragraph. At the 
end of each sentence, say at least what you think the 
sentence means, how it relates to what you've read 
before, and what you expect to come next. At the end 
of each paragraph, sum up where you are in the argu- 
ment so far. You may find it necessary or helpful to 
stop more often than every sentence as you think 
about particular words and phrases that evoke asso- 
ciations for you. Feel free, as well, to reread sentences 
or parts of sentences aloud as you try to make sense 
of them. You have two jobs: 


1. to actively try to make sense of what the writer is 
communicating in the paper and 


2. to think aloud as you read. 


Although we do not generally stop ourselves to make 
sense of our reading as we go along, and we do not 
generally try to understand our reading as we read / 
aloud, you will get used to it. 


Hints: 

1. Keep these questions in mind as you read: 
What is the issue the paper addresses? 
What is the author saying about this issue? 


What is the author saying in this sentence/ 
paragraph? 


How does this sentence/paragraph add on to what 
has come before? 


What does this sentence/paragraph suggest about 
what will come next? 


What questions does this word/sentence/paragraph 
raise for me? 


Does the author answer those questions right away? 


2. Here are a few ways that you might start sentences 
as you make sense of what you're reading (see the 
sentence starters on p. 82). 


3. Pretend the author is not there. You are not talking 
to the author; you are speaking aloud your own 
thoughts. Try making your comments in the third 
person rather than the second person: “I see what 
she means by this" rather than “I see what you 
mean by this." Once you have finished your reading 
aloud, you may discuss overall insights and ques- 
tions with the author. 


4. You do not need to solve any problems you find in 
the text or suggest revisions to the author. Your job 
is to try to make sense of the text in front of you as 
best you can and to speak aloud your process of 
doing so. 


The writer: 


You have to go over your draft at the same time as the 
reader and take notes on what the reader says. Write 
down any places the reader finds confusing. Write 
down how the reader interprets what you wrote. Write 
down any questions the reader has. You may not 
answer the reader's questions. You may not speak until 
the reader is finished. Once the reader has finished, 
you will have an opportunity to talk more globally 
about the paper. 





allow the authors to hear at least two read-alouds, so 
they have a sense of what interpretations are unique 
to a reader and what are shared understandings. 


Teaching Revision 


For students to make the best use of the feedback 
they receive from think-alouds (or any peer review), 
they need to see models of writers using the feed- 
back to revise. I have used the overhead projector to 
show students a passage with feedback, and we re- 
vise it together as a class, making explicit the rela- 
tionship between the feedback and the decisions we 
make as authors. Importantly, sometimes those de- 
cisions involve ignoring some feedback, as it may 


not be relevant to the author’s purpose or audience. 
In one instance, I remember a reader questioning 
whether a term required explanation; the author ul- 
timately decided that it did not for his particular 
audience. 

Students may also benefit from reading a 
transcript of an author making use of think-aloud 
feedback or watching a video of an author thinking 
aloud while using feedback to revise. In Barbara 
M. Sitko’s article describing the use of a type of 
think-aloud feedback for peer review, she provides 
a transcript of the think-aloud of the writer at- 
tempting to address the feedback provided by a 
reader. In this transcript, the writer decides to 
bring ideas from later in the essay into this first 
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paragraph, “diagnos{ing} a different kind of prob- 
lem from those considered by the students in the 
previous excerpts [based on traditional feedback],” 
one that is more rhetorical than textual (177). In 
this case, the problem is one of “an arrangement of 
ideas that seems offensive to his reader” (177), and 
the writer responds by rearranging those ideas. 
Seeing such a transcript may provide additional 
support (beyond the class session) for some stu- 
dents to use feedback effectively. 


Benefits for Students 


While the read-aloud protocol technique by itself 
offers some benefits to students, the technique as 
part of a sequence of instruction including think- 
alouds of published texts offers more. According to 
Schriver (“Teaching”), whose reader-protocol teach- 
ing inspired the read-aloud protocol, reading think- 
alouds of readers making sense of texts can improve 
students’ ability to pinpoint and diagnose aspects 
of a text that would cause readers difficulty. She be- 
gins with texts produced and “published” outside 
of the classroom context and with think-aloud pro- 
tocols of readers from the intended audiences of the 
pieces. Working with upper-division college stu- 
dents in advanced composition classes, Schriver de- 
signed a series of ten lessons based on reader 
protocols of “problematic” texts in which students 
read the texts, predicted the “words, phrases, sen- 
tences, sections .. . that they felt would cause a lay 
reader trouble in understanding the text,” and ex- 
plained what problem would be caused for the 
reader by the text (189). Students then read think- 
aloud protocols of readers trying to make sense of 
the text (189). By the end of the ten lessons, stu- 
dents in the experimental group improved in their 
ability to predict text sections that would cause 
readers difficulty and “diagnose” the problems those 
text segments would cause. 

As Schriver herself mentions, though, her 
study did not examine whether students actually 
improved in their production of texts that re- 
sponded to readers or in their revision of their own 
texts to address potential reader concerns. It is in 
these aspects of student performance that the se- 
quence I describe may help students improve. Be- 
cause they have experienced the distance that 
Schriver describes in reading published texts and 
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then applied the same strategies to the texts they 
are working to revise, students become more profi- 
cient not only at recognizing problematic text sec- 
tions but also at improving them. 

Returning to the think-aloud strategies they 
have used while reading has additional benefits for 
students. As readers, it reinforces the strategies, pro- 
viding students practice in a different context, which 
will help them transfer their use of these strategies 
into everyday reading activities. As writers, the 
practice helps them associ- 
ate their texts more strongly 
with the published texts. 
Hearing their writing read 


readers and writers, 


in the same way they have 
heard published writing 
read can reinforce students’ 
sense of authorship, that them. 
they are writing to commu- 
nicate and must consider how their decisions affect 
readers. When I use this strategy with college stu- 
dents, they begin to talk about their writing much 
more frequently in terms of decision-making and 
the responses they hope to effect in readers. 


Critiques of Think-Alouds: 
What Does “Authentic” Mean? 


Despite the benefits that Schriver has found from 
the use of think-aloud protocols and the success I 
have had with the technique as a peer-review strat- 
egy, critiques of the think-aloud protocol as a tool 
for research into cognition raise questions about 
how authentic students are being when they think 
aloud about the sense they are making of texts. Ar- 
guments about “reactivity’—whether thinking 
aloud actually changes what readers do when they 
read—may seem most important. James F. Strat- 
man and Liz Hamp-Lyons, for instance, found that 
those who thought aloud as they considered revi- 
sions to a text not only made a different number of 
changes to the text but also made different kinds of 
changes, suggesting that think-alouds do change 
the underlying cognitive processes being studied. 
This concern is less of a problem in a teaching 
situation. In the case of the think-aloud work that 
students do during both the reading described and 
the peer-review process, it is clear that part of my 
aim is to help students more consciously master 


| reinforce the roles of 


emphasizing again that 
readers are making sense 
of the essays, not fixing 
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they are writing to 


consider how their 
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reading strategies. I want them to become more 
strategic in their reading practices and to more ac- 
tively engage with the texts they read. In the direc- 
tions for the  read-aloud 
protocol, for instance, I em- 
phasize that I want students to 
stop at least after every sen- 
tence, which is far more often 
than readers typically pause to 
consciously process the mean- 
ing of the texts they are read- 
ing. Recent research on peer 


they have heard 


review, though, in which the 
researchers observed where 
readers’ eyes stop as they read, 
suggests that readers stop to 
process unconsciously far more 
frequently than at every sentence, but few of those 
pauses rise to the level of receiving conscious atten- 
tion (Paulson, Alexander, and Armstrong). 

While it may be that stopping so frequently 
leads to a contrived reading performance,’ and it 
certainly feels unnatural to students at first, I have 





found that requiring students to stop so frequently 
is necessary to get them into the habit of articulat- 
ing their thoughts as they read, and I gradually 
loosen up the every-sentence requirement as stu- 
dents improve in their read-aloud feedback. I also 
provide students guidance (and, in the sequence de- 
scribed, practice) in focusing their thinking and 
comments on understanding the piece and respond- 
ing to the place of what they have just read in the 
overall text. While their reading and responses to 
each other’s texts, therefore, will not be authentic 
in the sense of being exactly the responses that 
would go through their heads if they were reading 
silently, they will be authentic in the sense of being 
focused on meaning making. 


Final Thoughts 


I have outlined a sequence of instruction I suggest 
will lead to students providing readerly feedback on 
peers’ writing, using an adaptation of Schriver’s 
reader-protocol teaching that I call a read-aloud pro- 
tocol. More importantly, however, I have suggested 
that writing teachers bring together strands of dis- 
cussion about peer review, authentic writing, and 
the integration of reading and writing to return peer 
response to a place in students’ overall literacy prac- 


tices and to help students treat each other’s writing 
as they do published writing. To do so, we must 
have students practice identical or nearly identical 
strategies with published texts to those they will use 
in peer review. At the same time, however, I am not 
arguing that we do away with all peer review that 
attends directly to improving students’ texts. We 
must make such decisions appropriately, as students 
move through the composing process. 

While I have described a sequence of instruc- 
tion leading to the read-aloud protocol that focuses 
on improving students’ reading by making explicit 
the cognitive strategies used by experienced read- 
ers, teachers can develop similar sequences with 
other text-response strategies—summafty, reverse or 
descriptive outlining, analysis of appeals (ethos, pa- 
thos, logos), formal analysis of literary devices, even 
dialectical journals. Ideally, students will use those 
approaches first with published texts, then on each 
other’s writing. If we wish students to transfer their 
learning about writing in our classes to writing that 
they do in other classes or for their own purposes, 
we must help them feel like authors composing for 
audiences who will read their work to understand it 
rather than merely to critique it. @ 


Notes 


1. I thank Dr. Paul Morris, Dr. David Reichard, and 
the anonymous reviewers for feedback that led to significant 
revisions of this manuscript. 

2. Iam grateful to one of the anonymous reviewers 
of this manuscript for the reminder to make this experience 
explicit. 

3. I thank one of the anonymous reviewers of this 
manuscript for that point. 
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As Graff notes, peer review is challenging for both students and teachers. His think-aloud protocol, in which he 
first practices with a student for the class to watch how a successful think-aloud should look, is further described in 
“Once Upon a Fairy Tale: Teaching Revision as a Concept.” In this lesson plan, students use fractured fairy tales as 
the model text to practice revision and editing as separate activities when they write their own versions of other 
fairy tales. http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=971 





Call for 2009 Halle Award Nominations 


The NCTE Richard W. Halle Award for Outstanding Middle Level Educator honors a middle level educator 
who has consistently worked to improve the quality of middle school education and middle school educators, 
especially in the English language arts. Originally established in 1996 by the Junior High/Middle School 
Assembly, this award pays special tribute to the person who has worked to improve schools and schooling for 
the middle level—teacher, principal, college faculty, curriculum specialist, or supervisor. 

Nomination packet information can be found on the NCTE website at www.ncte.org/awards/halle and 
must be postmarked no later than June 1, 2009. Results will be announced in September, and the award will 
be presented at the 2009 Annual Convention in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, during the Middle Level Get- 
Together. 
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Susan Martens-Baker 


Fantasy Island Meets 
the Real World: Using 
Online Discussion 
Forums in Collaborative 


Learning 


Students from two high 
schools collaborate on an 
authentic activity designed 
to enhance their readings 
of Lord of the Flies. Online 
discussions and face-to- 
face meetings help the 


students describe fictional 





utopian societies. 





orty-one ninth-grade students and 

their two teachers climbed back 

onto the two school buses to return 

to their own towns after a windy 
spring day at Mahoney State Park. Among us were 
copies of William Golding’s Lord of the Flies, maps 
and brochures for student-designed utopian societ- 
ies, plastic spears and flower leis, some new friend- 
ships, and swirls of thoughts about how much and 
how deeply we had learned from each other. 

Back in the classroom the next day, my stu- 
dents basked in pride and amazement that we had 
been able to pull off the monumental endeavor 
known as the Tribal Paradise Project. I asked stu- 
dents to log onto the online forums that had been 
central to our work and to reflect on their use of the 
forums themselves. Ashley wrote, 


I really liked talking on the forum. Everyone was 
vety active and people were a lot more interested 
in other’s opinions. There are only a couple nega- 
tive things about the forum. People can be misun- 
derstood because when you read someone else’s 
opinion, you don’t get to hear their tone of voice 
to judge whether they are angry or just stating 
something. I prefer talking on the forum. I’m a lot 
more interested in being able to look at what other 
people say and respond on my own time. 


Ashley’s comments reflect her awareness of 
both the advantages and complexities of writing 
online—encountered daily by adults while we do 
the real-world collaborative work of coordinating 
with colleagues, managing projects, and negotiat- 
ing different agendas through the convenience of 
online communication. For the last two years in my 


classroom, students had been using online forums 
to discuss literature and to share writing. I learned 
about the forums from my Nebraska Writing Proj- 
ect friend and colleague, Jeff Grinvalds, who had 
invited me to participate in a wonderfully produc- 
tive online collaboration between our two schools. 
Jeff showed me how online discussion forums could 
be used to vastly expand the amount of writing 
feedback students could share to create much more 
accessible class discussions. Our students enjoyed 
the cross-school interaction, but Jeff and I both 
wanted to use the forums in a way that would move 
students toward the kind of computer multilitera- 
cies that Stuart Selber describes in Muw/tiliteracies for 
a Digital Age. Selber promotes the teaching of dif- 
ferent kinds of computer literacy that include func- 
tional, critical, and rhetorical literacy—the ability 
to use, question, and produce technology. Jeff and I 
knew that students were already using the online 
discussion forums quite well, but we wanted to see 
if we could up the rhetorical ante by asking stu- 
dents to create and manage discussion threads for 
their own purposes. 


Overview of the Project 


The Tribal Paradise Project we designed divided our 
41 ninth-grade students into six groups, each com- 
prised of students from both schools. The groups 
were each responsible for using the online forums to 
create a utopian society and develop promotional 
materials to recruit other students to join their 
Tribal Paradise. All the students would then get to- 
gether during a field trip to a local state park and 
present their ideas at the Tribal Council. At the end 
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of the day the students would vote on which Tribal 
Paradise they most wanted to join. 

This project was a bold attempt to bring to- 
gether the real-world skills of collaboration and on- 
line writing into one major, cross-school project. 
Adapted from the famous “Flimibuff’ assignment 
cited by Ray Saitz on his teacher website (http://www 
.fayser.ca), we hoped students would think about the 
complex issues raised in Lord of the Flies by working 
together in online cross-school groups to create uto- 
pian societies that their fellow students might want 
to join. This project helped me understand how cross- 
school interdisciplinary projects can help push stu- 
dents to strengthen both their collaboration and 
online communication skills. More importantly, the 
project helped me see how such work might deepen 
teachers’ understanding of how the teaching of these 
skills could be enhanced through projects that insist 
on such skills’ interdependency and that promote the 
elusive critical-thinking skill of synthesis. 

Key to the Tribal Paradise Project’s success 
was that students were asked to do the following: 


e Work online with students from another 
school to develop projects jointly as a tribe 

e Take on the “Threadmeister” responsibility 
for starting, moderating, and summarizing 
an online discussion thread focused on a par- 
ticular tribal concern 


¢ Present their projects at the Tribal Council 
where all students would vote on which 
tribal paradise they would most like to join 


The Tribal Paradise Project also succeeded be- 
cause of the support of fellow teacher-researchers in 
the Nebraska Writing Project, the forum technol- 
ogy and training funded by a grant from the 
National Writing Project, and the energetic, open- 
minded students who were willing to take a leap of 
faith and follow their teachers into the challenge of 
the unknown. 


Welcome to Fantasy Island 


On opening day of the project, I tried to heighten 
student interest with a little drama. I wore my best/ 
worst Hawaiian shirt, invited our principal to come 
watch, and handed out the bright-green project in- 
troduction sheets. In the middle of the page, under 
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a big palm tree and sunset scene, the handout read 
the following: 


As we've seen in Lord of the Flies, creating a new 
society can be a challenge. Ralph, Jack, Piggy, 
Simon, and the others have made some mistakes, 
and now their perfect island paradise is falling 
apart. But your tribe can learn from their mistakes 
and create a society that will work! In this project, 
your tribe will design an island paradise commu- 
nity and then try to recruit members of other 
tribes to join you. 


We talked about books, movies, and TV shows 
that have used the concept of utopia—Survivor, The 
Island, Brave New World, Lost—and about the simul- 
taneous allure and challenge of designing such a 
world. To help simplify and 
divide the project’s physical 
work, Jeff and I had decided 
that my students in Arling- 
ton, Nebraska, would be 
responsible for making bro- 


The Tribal Paradise 
Project we designed 


chures and Jeff’s students in 
Ashland, Nebraska, would 
be responsible for making 





schools. 


maps. This division of labor 

also allowed us to customize some of our non-forum 
classroom time and to assess student work more 
fairly. The project handout described a total of three 
Tribal Paradise recruitment materials: 


A. The Map or Model 


This should be colorful, detailed, and neat, cover- 
ing the required topics. Someone looking at it 
should be able to understand what everything rep- 
resents and should perceive the “vision” of the 
community through its design. Required topics: 
housing, farming/industry, transportation, enter- 
tainment, and community facilities. This product 
will be created by the map-makers of Ashland- 
Greenwood but will require discussion input from 


both schools. 


B. The Brochure 


This should also be colorful, detailed, and neat, 
covering the required topics. It should be persua- 
sive, inviting, and engaging. Someone reading it 
should be able to see how well you’ve thought 
through your plans and how committed you are to 
your dream. Required topics: the type of people 


divided our 41 ninth- 
grade students into six 
groups, each comprised 
of students from both 
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We talked about books, 
movies, and TV shows 
that have used the 
concept of utopia— 
Survivor, The Island, 
Brave New World, 
Lost—and about the 
simultaneous allure and 
challenge of designing 
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you are looking for, the roles and responsibilities 
of tribal members, rules/laws/constitution, conse- 
quences for breaking the law, major selling points 
and slogan. This product will be created by the 
brochure-makers of Arlington but will require 
input from both schools. 


C. The Presentation 


Tribe members from each school will have a chance 
to meet and share their products, then finalize the 
details of their presentation. You might incorpo- 
rate music, acting, dance, demonstrations, testi- 
monials, or even food and drink (with permission). 
The presentation should last at least five minutes 
but cannot be longer than ten minutes. This will 
be planned and delivered by both teams jointly at 
the Tribal Council. 


Jeff and I made it clear that tribe members 
from each school would have to work together, 
using the online forums to decide on the general 
concept and design of their tribal paradise. We also 
made sure that students understood that in four 
weeks they would meet their 
fellow tribe members in per- 
son and work together with 
them to create a presentation 
for the other tribes. We hoped 
that we could harness the com- 
petitive spirit by designing a 
Tribal Council with an actual 
vote so that one tribe would 
be the “winner”; we also hoped 
that the real-world pressure of 
other students reading their 


such a world. 
brochures, 





studying their 

maps, and listening to their 
presentation would create an authentic audience for 
their projects. 

After the project overview, the students broke 
into their assigned tribal groups, formed to balance 
genders, schools, learning styles, interaction styles, 
and multiple intelligences. We named the groups 
after real Pacific islands: Malakulu, Bora Bora, 
Manihiki, Tongatapu, Aranuka, and Olosega. The 
students then became familiar with the assessment 
criteria by looking at samples of utopian societies 
designed by former students and discussing how 
the older projects might be judged based on the ru- 
bric. Finally, they moved on to the forums. 


Negotiating Paradise 


Excited but nervous about this challenging new 
work, students went online and began general dis- 
cussions about their plans for creating a perfect so- 
ciety, coupled with discussions about what was 
happening in Lord of the Flies. Students were able to 
discuss their tribal paradise plans in class and on- 
line for two weeks. Although there was lively post- 
ing from home and during study halls, Jeff and I 
tried to provide as much in-class Web access as pos- 
sible, since some students did not have home Inter- 
net access or were stymied by slow dial-up 
connections that are still somewhat common in the 
rural Nebraska areas where we teach. 

On forum-focused days, students generally 
began the class by logging on and reading the new 
posts in their tribe, comparing their observations and 
opinions with their in-class tribe members, then re- 
sponding or starting new discussion threads. Jeff and 
I—each in our own classtoom—circulated among 
the groups, carefully read all of the tribes’ online dis- 
cussions, and spent a great deal of time emailing 
back and forth to compare notes. Sometimes we gen- 
tly nudged groups to discuss threads that demanded 
attention or explained gaps in response time when 
students complained that the other school hadn’t re- 
sponded. Students often sat side by side at tables so 
that they could point to items on their screens, but 
some preferred to sprawl out on the floor or to sit 
with their screens back to back. 

Slowly, consensus began emerging within 
tribes about what forms paradise would take on 





Students present information about the utopian society they created. 
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Gatcee 
exotic bliss 


Serene landscapes, enchanted bead 
and enticing wildlife are some of th 
extravagances you will experience: \ 
Bora island. Settle into the luxurio = a 


dey short, or tall, come as you will 
to Bora Bora! Any adventure-seeke: 
welcome te: come 


nO Matter what ethnicity, race, religions a 
back round are invited. 


Spontaneous aspects. Energy, excitement, 
and electrifying personal 


phone call to Bora Bora headqu: 
asking for an application form. 7: 
evaluated: 
o Age 
* Gender 
Number of family mers 
Occupation 
Interests 
Outlooks on fife) 


island because we only want 
our island and its people. 





Selected pages from one of the students’ Tribal Paradise brochures. 


their islands. Some groups emphasized a “family 
friendly” environment, while others focused on cre- 
ating societies devoted to ideals of serenity, luxury, 
simplicity, or community. It was interesting to 
watch how online dialogues happened alongside 
and in response to classroom dialogues. A few 
groups were initially slow in their cross-school in- 
teractions, having to work harder to elicit responses 
from each other. But some groups seemed to fall 
into easy conversation interspersed with friendly 
comments about sports rivalries or local issues. At 
least one cross-school romance sprung up, which 
became a subject of great interest, but there were 
also quite a few friendships formed. 

During the last week of the Tribal Paradise 
discussion and planning, the project entered a frus- 
trating phase that led Jeff and me to rethink how we 
were using the forums. The various discussion 
threads were starting to overlap and multiply cha- 
otically, and students seemed overwhelmed with the 
number of decisions they had to make. We needed a 
way to move forward with the actual maps and bro- 


Oar three major entertainment pads 
are well known for making the island 
more unique and individualized, 


<< Our first center is the Teen Center, 
Numbers of shopping stores, a bowling 
alley, scuba dive race track, diving 
pools, and marine animal training are 
some of the few major areas of our 
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of ¢ our promises at Bora Bora. We D 
require the following rules 
a it safe and fun. What NOT - 


Litter 


Smoke : 
Promote Violence 
Not speak English 
Have trans fats 
Have alcohol in non- 
specified areas 


exiting, hip teen space for young adults 


to find themselves at home in. © presence of any of these 


ering will result i ina punch 
‘our punch card. The punch 
stands as your punishment, 

e oe pu hes are punched, we 


Our second major center is the adult 
center. Night clubs surrounding the 
eastern part of the island will be rolling 
all night. Shopping areas will provide 
brands including Louis Vuitton, Gucci, 


<< Chanel, and Tiffanys, just tonamea 


- few. High class restaurants are a must to 


fulfill your vacation needs. 


Our Jast major center is the older adult 
center, where a more relaxed vibe is felt. 
Bingo, garden workshops, golf courses 
and many more options will be 


chures so that the tribes could present them at Tribal 
Council. Just as Selber had urged, we wanted to “{s} 
caffold instruction that leverages well-known con- 
texts and gradually releases certain responsibilities 
to technologically competent students” (186). To 
move toward this rhetorical computer literacy and 
to help the tribes manage the flow of information, 
we asked groups to designate a “Threadmeister” for 
each required topic. The Threadmeister’s job was to 


e Start and maintain a discussion thread 
devoted to that topic 


¢ Read and respond to all posts to encourage 
further discussion 


¢ Identify patterns of thought that might lead 
to consensus 


e Identify conflicts and work toward resolving 
them 


e Write and post a “Threadmeister Report” 
summarizing what issues had been discussed 
and what he or she felt that the group had 
decided regarding the topic 
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necessary management 
tool, since tribe members 
at both schools needed to 
know the basic facts 
about the island so that 
they could create the 
maps and brochures. 


Designating Thread- 
meisters served as a 
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Designating Threadmeisters served as a nec- 
essary management tool, since tribe members at 
both schools needed to know the basic facts about 
the island so that they could create the maps and 
brochures. In writing the brochure section on 
“rules,” for example, the person responsible for that 
section only needed to read the Threadmeister’s Re- 
port to be in agreement with what had been de- 
cided over the last two weeks of discussion. All 
tribe members understood that the various Thread- 
meister Reports would contain the final word on 
tribal decisions regarding laws, consequences, hous- 
ing options, etc. and that they needed to post re- 
sponses before the deadline. 

The Threadmeister activity created a strong 
sense of student ownership and shared responsibil- 
ity. It was also one of the most significant demon- 
strations of authentic student motivation I saw 
during my two years of work with online forums. 
As often happens in professional interactions, stu- 
dents were working with people they could not see 
or hear, but who, like them, had thoughts about 
how to translate discussion topics into actual words 
and images and how those choices would be tre- 


_ceived by the others. Working on the Tribal Para- 


dise Project, students had a vested interest in trying 
to make sure that everyone’s opinion was heard and 
that everyone was being un- 
derstood, since effective work 
on the maps, brochures, and 
presentation depended on clar- 
ity and inclusiveness. For the 
first time, it felt that our work 
with the forums was creating a 
learning environment that 
promoted Selber’s concept of 
multiliteracies as well as a 
more authentic learning expe- 
rience with the rhetorical tri- 





angle of audience, purpose, 

and context. Rather than writing to their instruc- 

tors for the purpose of earning a grade, these stu- 

dents were composing complex texts for a real 

audience of peers, with the real purpose of persuad- 

ing the other tribe members to join them, within 
the real context of the impending Tribal Council. 

This authenticity was not always easy to man- 

age, since some of the interactions were authentically 

difficult. Some complained about fellow tribe mem- 


bers’ lack of response or inability to explain why 
they liked or didn’t like certain ideas. Their frustra- 
tions frequently reminded me of project planning 
endeavors I'd tried to coordinate online with other 
teachers: the lack of response, the vague language, 
the misunderstandings resulting from misinterpre- 
tations. Occasionally, tribe members strongly dis- 
agreed, providing for some of the project’s most 
interesting “teachable moments.” The most famous 
of these became known as the National Worm Day 
Incident. 

One student, frustrated with her tribe’s lack 
of discussion regarding national holidays, sarcasti- 
cally posted a comment that suggested a “National 
Worm Day.” Although she claimed she did not 
mean to be snide, the comment led to serious strain 
in group interactions, all the way to the Tribal 
Council presentation. The positive side to this dif- 
ficult snag was that, as stories of National Worm 
Day spread, the students began to pay closer atten- 
tion to what tone they were conveying online and 
how it might be interpreted. As I circulated among 
the groups, I heard students remind each other that 
they would be seeing fellow tribe members in per- 
son soon and that it would be best to remain civil. 
During our discussions about this learning, stu- 
dents voiced an awareness of how carefully they 
needed to phrase their postings and how their words 
might be misinterpreted without the benefit of in- 
tonation, facial expression, or body language. They 
also recognized the temptation to say things online 
that they would never say to someone’s face. 


The Tribe Has Spoken 


Finally, the big Tribal Council day arrived. Students 
travelled by bus to meet in the arts and crafts lodge 
of Mahoney State Park. We began by exchanging 
small gifts so that tribe-mates could find each other, 
discussed the plan for the day, and then rallied the 
whole group for a Jeopardy-style Lord of the Flies 
trivia game. Each tribe then met to share the re- 
cruitment materials they'd crafted and finalize plans 
for their presentations. Students smiled and chatted 
amiably throughout the planning time and lunch, 
slowing reconciling their online perceptions of each 
other with reality. During the presentations, tribe 
after tribe proudly displayed their elaborate maps 
and brochures, spoke eloquently about their found- 
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ing philosophies, handed out samples of “local pro- 
duce,” and even fielded questions from the audi- 
ence. Students took notes during the presentations 
and cast their votes at the end. The day wrapped up 
with some written reflection, a lively discussion 
about the project, and then the highly anticipated 
awatds. 

Even with the drama of National Worm Day, 
Tribal Council was exhilarating, imbued with a 
communal feeling of shared risk and hesitant hope 
as our two schools gathered in the state park's rus- 
tic craft lodge. For teachers and students alike, 
there seemed to be a great sense of accomplish- 
ment: an awareness that we had all stepped across a 
threshold into a new realm of possibilities for tech- 
nology in the classroom. Jeff and I, as well as many 
of our more reflective students, had at times won- 
dered how such a complex and challenging project 
could ever work out. And yet it did. Most remark- 
ably, much of the creative work happened collabora- 
tively, between students at different schools, negotiating 
their work online. Each tribal paradise had some- 
thing different to offer, presenting radically differ- 
ent notions about how utopia might be imagined 
and maintained. When all of the votes had been 
tallied, Bora Bora was chosen as the tribal paradise 
most students wanted to join, no doubt due in part 
to the island’s hip atmosphere of shark-hunting, 
designer label-wearing nightclub-hoppers. Bora 
Bora’s smart marketing sense comes through clearly 
in the tone of the group’s brochure: 


Applying for a space at Bora Bora requires the per- 
sons to practice open-minded and spontaneous 
aspects. Energy, excitement, and electrifying per- 
sonalities are all features we and most citizens love 
to see. 

Serene landscapes, enchanted beaches, and 
enticing wildlife are some of the many extrava- 
gances you will experience on Bora Bora island. 
Settle into the luxuriousness of our islands and 
convert to our high-living, comforted style. 

Are you ready? 


Conclusion 


As this project and many others have shown, collab- 
orative learning and online discussion forums can be 
used effectively to help students develop real-world 
skills and engage in authentic learning. But this 
project also demonstrates how combining these two 
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teaching practices can yield dramatic results. When 
students are able to take charge of discussion topics 
as stakeholders in the outcome of their online dis- 
cussion, they become moti- 
vated to pose questions, 
resolve conflicts, and forge 
consensus, entering a whole 
new level of interpersonal 
and online literacy. Directly 
or indirectly, a collaborative 
online forum project can 
also help students learn 


Finally, the big Tribal 
Council day arrived. 


State Park. 


about the unique challenges of online communica- 
tion, especially the need for clarity and the dangers 
of sarcasm. Bringing students together toward the 
end of a collaborative online project provides a won- 
derful opportunity for closure and celebration, but it 
also serves to underscore the personal effects of their 
online interactions, allowing students to reflect on 
the assumptions they make about each other and to 
see the benefits of thoughtful, civil discourse em- 
ployed for a common goal. 

About a week after the Tribal Council, I started 
a discussion thread on the forum, asking the students 
to reflect on their work using online communication. 
Their comments echoed many of my instincts about 
both the benefits and challenges of using the forums, 
particularly within collaborative learning environ- 
ments. Lindsay interpreted her forum experience 
with an almost Web 2.0 revolutionary zeal: 


I personally thought it was the birth of a new 
innovation, like going from a mop to a Swiffer. 
With technology, will our thoughts be through 
our fingers? I think it’s just another alternative 
that you can choose to do, although it is kind of a 
scary shock that we’re moving with technology. 
Positives of this change are that you don’t have to 
wait to raise your hand waiting for your turn to 
speak, unlike an oral discussion. Everything keeps 
moving quicker, and you get to get more done in 
less time. Plus, you get to see EVERYONE’S 
opinions, as opposed to in class where some people 
are scared to raise their hand. 


For me—as a language arts educator and espe- 
cially as an advocate for teaching multiliteracies— 
the Tribal Paradise Project was a lesson in faith: faith 
in students’ potential to handle complex problems, 
faith in myself not to melt down in the face of chaos 
and uncertainty, and faith in the absolutely critical 


Students travelled by bus 
to meet in the arts and 
crafts lodge of Mahoney 
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Student(s) Name: 


Making a Brochure: Tribal Paradise Project 





CATEGORY 


4 


3 


2 


1 





Attractiveness 
and Organization 


The brochure has 
exceptionally 
attractive formatting 
and well-organized 
information. Color, 
fonts, and graphics 
are engaging and 
connect well with the 
text. 


The brochure has 
attractive formatting 
and well-organized 
information. Color, 
fonts, and graphics 
are used but may 
distract from the text 
or may not connect 
very strongly with it. 


The brochure has 
well-organized 
information. Color, 
fonts, and graphics 
are too few. The 
brochure lacks 
visual interest and 
may be text-heavy. 


The brochure’s 
formatting and 
organization of 
material are 
confusing to the 
reader. Color, fonts, 
and graphics are 
lacking or appear 
randomly chosen. 





Neatness and 


The brochure is neat 


The brochure is neat, 


Some aspects of 


The brochure looks 





Descriptive details 
help the reader 
visualize the island. 
Additional topics may 
also be included. 
Writing reveals 
thoughtul planning. 


detail. The writing 
reveals some 
thinking, although 
some ideas may lack 
development. 


only vaguely. Detail 
is lacking on some 
items. Some ideas 
may have 
significant 
problems in terms 
of practicality. 


Conventions and professional- if not professional- the brochure may hastily constructed 
looking. If there are looking. A few errors | look rough, but and lacks neatness. 
conventions errors, are apparent, but others are neat. Frequent errors make 
you'd have to really they do not seriously | Several errors reading difficult. 
hunt to find them. distract the reader. distract the readers. 

Coverage All required topics are | All required topics are | Most requirements | Several key 

of Topics well developed. covered in decent are covered, but requirements are 


missing. The writing 
reveals hasty 
thinking, with little 
thought toward 
practicality. 





Persuasiveness 








The text is engaging 
and persuasive, 
written with the 
reader in mind. The 
brochure captures a 
strong sense of the 
community's 
“vision.” 





The writing is 
somewhat 
persuasive. The 
community vision is 
mentioned. 





The writing lacks 

a strong sense 

of purpose or 
audience. Little 
enthusiasm shows 
through. Little 
sense of community 
vision. 





The voice may be 
inappropriate or 
mechanical. The 
community vision 
may be absent or run 
contrary to the 
project guidelines 
and purpose. 





value of teaching with technology in collaborative 
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Allen Webb 


The University 
Needs You 


Having made the 
professional change 
himself, Webb urges other 
middle school and high 
school English teachers to 
consider becoming 


professors of English 





education. 





aybe you have had an experience 
like the one I have had: an educa- 
tion professor who has never been a 
classroom teacher. Or an education 
professor who was a classroom teacher so long ago 
that all that remains of the experience are some an- 
ecdotes from a lost era. Or an education professor 
who may have more recent teaching experience but 
nonetheless still seems strangely disconnected from 
real classrooms, from the challenges teachers face all 
the time, from getting students to turn in home- 
work, grading all the papers, addressing curriculum 
mandates, dealing with parents and vice principals, 
and so on. Thus my first point: Universities don’t 
need more education professors who know teaching 
only in theory, who pay more attention to research 
and publishing than to what is happening in the 
schools, who aren’t themselves good teachers. 

My second point is that the teaching done by 
classroom teachers in the public schools is more im- 
portant to the future of the world than the teaching 
done by professors at universities. Far more students 
are reached, and more profoundly influenced, in 
K-12 education than at the college level. 

My third and, for the moment, final point is 
that colleges and universities do need excellent pro- 
fessors of education, and, since I have a lifelong in- 
volvement in the teaching of English, Iam going to 
say that universities especially need outstanding 
professors of English education. 

Colleges and universities need English educa- 
tion professors who know what it is to teach five 
classes a day, accommodate IEPs, and still take on 
extracurricular activities. They need English educa- 
tion professors who not only present at NCTE An- 
nual Conventions but who also want to be in schools 


talking to teachers on a regular basis. They need 
English education professors who have been in the 
National Writing Project, who have mentored in- 
terns, who read English Journal, who care passion- 
ately about the importance of teaching English 
language arts. In short, as the title to this article 
suggests, colleges and universities need you. 

Let me say something about why that need is 
especially great at present. When I was an under- 
graduate English major—heck, even when I was 
working on a master’s degree in English education 
at nights and during the summers—I heard stories 
about people with PhDs who couldn’t get jobs, who 
had spent untold years studying, say, Emily Dick- 
inson and were now driving taxis. 

I now know that those stories were mislead- 
ing in at least one dimension. Yes, there are too 
many people getting PhDs in literary studies, but 
there is and has been for many years a serious shortage 
of professors of English education, a shortage amount- 
ing to a crisis. A study I conducted in 2001—02 and 
repeated in 2006-07 showed that 40-50% of the 
open English education positions in university 
English departments in the United States are going 
unfilled because no professors of English education 
can be found. And that wasn’t counting professors 
of English education in education departments, an 
almost equally desperate situation. 

Whatever your experience with education 
professors—and not a// of my experiences were 
negative—it is clear that professors of English edu- 
cation do have an important role to play in the sys- 
tem. They educate the next generation of English 
teachers. They support teachers currently in the 
field by offering graduate courses and conducting 
inservices. They help organize Writing Projects and 
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accommodate IEPs, 
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professional associations such as NCTE and its state 
affiliates. Hopefully, and there are many wonderful 
examples, they do research and write articles and 
books that have meaning for real teachers. 

These professors will be far better professors if 
they themselves have been teachers. But let me say 
something about why it is hard, if not sometimes 
nearly impossible, for teachers to become professors. 
I go first to the ugly issue of expense and salary. 
Teachers who become professors may be able to take 
many of the graduate courses at 
night or during the summer 
while still teaching, but they 
are most likely going to have to 
leave their job at some point to 
devote themselves full-time to 
a PhD, maybe for two or three 


what it is to teach 


five classes a day, 
years or even longer. During 
this time as a doctoral student 
the university should provide 
them with a “teaching fellow- 


and still take on 
extracurricular 





activities. ship” where they teach one 


university course, have all tu- 
ition expenses paid, and receive a modest stipend to 
try to live on. This could be referred to as the “Top 
Ramen and oatmeal” phase. When these former es- 
tablished teachers get that PhD and begin the new 
job as professors, they start out again on the bottom 
of a salary scale. It may be an overall better scale than 
in the public school, but as one education professor 
once told me, “You never catch up.” 

Another reason that it is hard to transition 
from public school teaching to becoming a professor 
is that you usually have to move from wherever you 
have been living and teaching to wherever you find a 
job. There is a standing policy at most institutions 
that the university that grants you a PhD will not 
hire you; you must go elsewhere. To become a profes- 
sor, a teacher needs to be poor for a while, start over 
on a new salary scale, and be able to relocate. This for 
a job that, despite what society thinks, should not be 
seen as more prestigious or influential. 

There are some positives. While a university 
professor may not quite recapture the powerful in- 
fluence on young students they had as a classroom 
teacher, they are able to work with fine young peo- 
ple who themselves want to be teachers and, as well, 
with many outstanding teachers in the field. Uni- 
versity professors have more freedom in deciding 


what they want to teach—college students have to 
buy whatever books they are assigned! And, let’s be 
honest, speaking from my own experience, as a col- 
lege professor I don’t work as hard as I did when I 
was a high school teacher. I certainly keep myself 
plenty busy, but I am not overwhelmed with five 
classes a day, and I have more time to think about 
and plan my teaching. It is also true that a univer- 
sity provides a great environment for personal 
growth and to raise a family. 

In my case, when I started graduate school, I 
wasn't planning to become a professor. I did, how- 
ever, find myself so stimulated by the classes I was 
taking that I stayed with it. In retrospect I think 
that I made a good decision. As much as I loved my 
high school classroom, combining public school 
teaching and university teaching has given my ca- 
reer a sense of continued growth and evolution that 
Iam happy with. 

Some teachers may be interested in learning 
about what a doctoral degree in English education 
would entail. I have just edited The Doctoral Degree 
in English Education (Kennesaw State UP, 2009), 
which includes the thoughts of 36 contributors, al- 
most all of them former secondary English teachers 
now become, or becoming, English education pro- 
fessors. This book offers testimony from many dif- 
ferent doctoral students, mentors, and programs. 
To be immodest, the book is a great collection of 
rich stories of professional growth in the teaching 
of English. It is an engaging read for any language 
arts teacher, especially those curious about what 
earning a PhD and teaching at the college level is 
all about. The book has chapters on making the de- 
cision to go to graduate school, identity shifts for 
teachers becoming doctoral students, participating 
in graduate student activities, engaging in research, 
writing a dissertation, teaching future teachers, and 
starting out as a new English education professor. 

Contributors to The Doctoral Degree in English 
Education indicate that earning a doctoral degree, 
while demanding, can be an enjoyable and mean- 
ingful experience. One of the contributors, new 
PhD student Shannon Mortimore, writes: 


After earning my MA in English education, while 
teaching high school, I felt invigorated to con- 
tinue my coursework. The Master’s helped me to 
refine my teaching, and the more I learned, the 
more excited I became about applying these new 
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strategies to my high school classroom. It seemed 
the perfect situation. I was able to engage intel- 
lectually with a group of my peers, interested in 
the same ideas and theories, and then see how 
these theories applied in my own classroom prac- 
tice. I think, as a result, my last year of teaching, 
my sixth, was extremely successful. I made major 
strides in teaching writing, for example, some- 
thing that I had struggled with previously. 

The following year, I applied to a doctoral pro- 
gram in English education with all of the enthusi- 
asm I had garnished from my MA, and when I was 
accepted, the choice became clear. A doctoral pro- 
gfam was an opportunity to focus on bettering 
myself as a teacher, though | didn’t really think of 
myself as anything but a high school English 
teacher. A year later, though, I am a doctoral stu- 
dent and the classes I teach have changed dramati- 
caily, I still find my wisdom, focus, and energy 
drawn to that beautifully chaotic place that was 
my high school English classroom. It was a “room 
of my own”—an environment that was completely 
shaped by my own enthusiasm, progress, sacrifice, 
and creativity. The relationships I built with the 
kids were extremely enriching; I keep in contact 
with many of them today. 

What I have gained in the exchange is the ability 
to learn more about myself as a teacher—the strate- 
gies that would have helped me engage my students 
in more meaningful practice. . . . There is energy, 
possibility, and vigor in both scenarios. (in press) 


Another contributor and now English educa- 
tion professor Robert Rozema says, “Now I teach 
pre-service teachers, which I enjoy tremendously. I 
sometimes miss the immersion in the literature and 
the interaction with high school kids, but I abso- 
lutely love working with college age students. The 
stress here is different, coming more in big waves 
than the constant water torture of high school 
teaching (‘What did I miss yesterday? Was it im- 
portant? Can I go to the bathroom? Why are we 
reading this stupid book?’). But for me, this feels 
like the right fit” (in press). 

For teachers considering a doctoral degree, it 
is also a good idea to talk to professors of English 


Allen Webb 


education or attend meetings or panel sessions of 
the Conference on English Education (CEE) held at 
NCTE Annual Conventions. (The CEE is an NCTE 
constituent organization primarily for professors of 
English education.) Doctoral programs usually look 
for teachers with a master’s degree and at least three 
or more years of experience. 
Some programs allow teach- 
ers to work on their degree 
while they are still in the 
classroom. As I mentioned, 
typically doctoral programs 
offer teaching assistantships 
or fellowships where doc- 
toral students attend full- 


a doctoral degree, it 


talk to professors of 
English education or 
attend meetings or 


time and teach a university 
course each semester, or col- 
laborate closely with a pro- 


Education (CEE) held 
at NCTE Annual 


fessor on a course or grant : 
Conventions. 





research. While there are 
programs in English and in 
education departments called “English Education,” 
there are also programs preparing English teacher 
educators and fostering research in the teaching of 
English under many names, including “Literacy 
Studies,” “Literature,” “Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion,” “Rhetoric and Composition,” “Adolescent 
” “Reading,” and so on. Talking, perhaps 
by phone or email, to professors at institutions you 


Literacy, 


are interested in is the best way to find a program 
that is right for you. 

Clearly, outstanding K-12 teachers do not 
have to leave their classroom to play an important 
role in the preparation of new teachers and the fu- 
ture of the profession. Schools need master teachers, 
modeling reflective practice, fostering new teachers 
and junior colleagues, and providing much-needed 
leadership in their buildings, districts, and state 
and national organizations. At the same time, there 
is a pressing need for some outstanding teachers to 
earn PhDs, take positions at colleges or universities 
in education or English departments, and become 
professors and English teacher educators. @ 


Formerly a high school English teacher at West Linn High School near Portland, Oregon, Allen Webb is now professor of 
English education and literature at Western Michigan University. He has published four books including Literature and Lives: 
A Response-Based, Cultural Studies Approach to Teaching English and, with Robert Rozema, Literature and the Web: Reading 
and Responding with New Technologies. Email him at allen.webb@wmich.edu. 
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Webb speaks throughout his article about the importance of good teachers, whether it is at the university level or 
in the K-12 classroom. "A Significant Influence: Describing an Important Teacher in Your Life" gives students a 
chance to write about a significant teacher in their \ives, using Tuesdays with Morrie: An Old Man, a Young Man, 
and Life's Greatest Lesson by Mitch Albom or a similar book or movie about a significant teacher as a starting 
point for discussion. http://www.readwritethink.ors/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=824 








Call ‘or Proposals: 
NCTE Theory and Research into Practice (TRIP) Book Series 


The NCTE Books Program invites proposals for its TRIP series (Theory and Research into Practice). These 
books are single-authored and focus on a single topic, targeting a specified educational level (elementary, 
middle, or secondary). Each book will offer the following: solid theoretical foundation in a given subject area 
within English language arts; exposure to the pertinent research in that area; practice-oriented models de- 
signed to stimulate theory-based application in the reader’s own classroom. The series has an extremely wide 
range of subject matter; past titles include Creative Approaches to Sentence Combining, Unlocking Shakespeare’s 
Language, and Enhancing Aesthetic Reading and Response. For detailed submission guidelines, please visit the 
NCTE website at hetp://www.ncte.org/write/books/. Proposals to be considered for the TRIP series should 
include a short review of the theory and research, as well as examples of classroom practices that can be 
adapted to the teaching level specified. Send p: »posals to Acquisitions Editor, NCTE, 1111 W. Kenyon 
Road, Urbana, IL 61801-1096. 
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Challenging Texts 





Challenging Texts (and 
Other Assumptions) in 
a Digital Age 


Two decades have passed since 
Frank Smith’s Joining the Literacy 
Club: Further Essays into Education, 
and we can make two relatively 
safe comments: (1) Smith’s call for 
recognizing and honoring the 
social nature of literacy growth 
has been largely overshadowed by 
pursuits of accountability, and (2) 
Smith is right: Literacy “learning 
is unconscious, effortless, inciden- 
tal, vicarious, and essentially col- 
laborative” (21). Smith’s discussion 
poses challenges for those of us 
who teach English language arts 
as we approach the end of the first 
decade of the 21st century—mak- 
ing a broad commitment to learn- 
ing communities and embracing 
the promise of the digital age 
while also avoiding the traps that 
computers, the Internet, and elec- 
tronic media of all kinds pose. 

As teachers committed to criti- 
cal literacy, how can we create 
community in our classes in a dig- 
ital age while also acknowledging 
the dangers posed by both commu- 
nity and technology? First, we must 
acknowledge the inherent tension 
between community and tradition. 


Whose Idea Is This, 
Anyway? 


Community and collaboration as 
integral to authentic literacy growth 
is central to the discussion through- 
out Joining the Literacy Club (Smith). 
Historically, Smith’s arguments 
about literacy have been practiced 
and promoted by all of the promi- 
nent leaders in the field of literacy 
(Rosenblatt; Thomas, Low LaBrant), 
and large bodies of research have 
supported those stances concerning 
literacy education (Zemelman, 
Daniels, and Hyde). 

Yet, classrooms remain highly 
traditional, and one aspect of that 
traditional structure is learning 
and performing zn isolation. Stu- 
dents are taught that performances 
of learning (such as testing) are 
always solitary. If a student dem- 
onstrates learning in collabora- 
tion, in fact, students are taught 
that is cheating. Smith argues, 
“The aim must be a collaboration 
so close that a child feels person- 
ally responsible for every word in 
a story (or poem or letter), even 
though the child might not have 
thought of a single word in the 
first place” (27); yet, many outside 
the field of literacy find this prem- 
ise a specious demonstration of 
proficiency by a student. 


In K-12 schooling, we are 
often more concerned about owner- 
ship of ideas and words than about 
the processes of shaping literacy. 
While Smith called for vibrant 
classrooms dedicated to engaged 
acts of literacy among students 
and teachers (talking, writing, 
reading, drawing, singing, gestur- 
ing), the traditional classroom 
that values solitary and silent 
work has persisted. The traditional 
approaches to ELA instruction 
grounded in these deficit assump- 
tions directly contribute to the 
greatest deterrent to authentic 
student learning for understand- 
ing, for student empowerment— 
the silent classroom. Adrienne 
Rich fears that what is “rendered 
unspeakable, {is} thus unthink- 
able” (150). William Ayers’s con- 
clusion is even more damning: 


In school, a high value is placed on 
quiet: “Is everything quiet?” the 
superintendent asks the principal, 
and the principal the teacher, and 
the teacher the child. If everything 
is quiet, it is assumed that all is 
well. This is why many normal 
children—considering what kind 
of intelligence is expected and 
what will be rewarded here—be- 
come passive, obedient, 
dull. The environment practically 
demands it. (51) 


quiet, 
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Compliance, as Alfie Kohn 
would note, is what students learn 
to equate with being a good student. 
And that requires passivity and 
silence. 

If our commitment is to criti- 
cal literacy and to challenging 
text, traditional commitments to 
artificial silence must not persist. 

On one level, Smith challenged 
the concept of ownership as related 
to ideas and words (and expression, 
more broadly). If we are to move 
beyond the traditional commit- 
ments to the solitary and silent stu- 
dent, we must challenge ownership 
and clearly define the parameters of 
collaboration within a community of 
learners. This can be achieved in 
classrooms when we establish that 
ownership is with the person who 
makes the decision, not with the 
person making the suggestion. 

Sophisticated 
reach conclusions about the mean- 
ing of text alone. We talk to other 
readers, we seek other text. In the 
end, however, the conclusions we 


readers rarely 


reach in collaboration are our own. 

“There are also walls within 
schools that inhibit collabora- 
tion,” Smith argues. “The walls of 
classrooms segregate children on 
the basis of age and ability as if 
the ideal were to sort them into 
identical assemblies of ignorance 
and incompetence, so that they 
could never help one another” 
(68). And we have not moved far 
from this assessment in the past 
20 years. Smith also was insight- 
ful in 1988 to include in his work 
the potential influence of technol- 
ogy, but we are now faced with the 
double-edged sword of technology 
as it promises great potential for 
increasing collaboration and com- 
munity while also creating an 


increased atmosphere of distrust 
among teachers and students con- 
cerning plagiarism and academic 
dishonesty. 


Technology and the Literacy 
Club—"The Promise and 
Threat” 


In his Chapter 6, Smith explores 
both the “promise and threat of 
computers in language education,” 
as his title explains, but he also 
admits that from 1988, he cannot 
yet fathom how this dynamic 
would manifest itself (80). Here, if 
we ate committed to building 
learning communities that value 
collaboration as we and our stu- 
dents explore literacy, we must 
consider those promises and threats 


If our commitment is to critical 
literacy and to challenging text, 
traditional commitments to 
artificial silence must not 
persist. 


fully, using technology to help us 
move beyond the “walls within 
schools that inhibit collaboration” 
Smith acknowledges, instead of 
falling victim to the walls that 
technology is already building in 
our classrooms between students 
and authentic experiences with lit- 
eracy. First, what are the promises? 

Technology in the 21st century 
in the form of personal computers 
and the Internet (and even cell 
phones) offers a wealth of opportu- 
nities for establishing a commit- 
ment to community and process in 
literacy classrooms. Briefly, con- 
sider these promises: 


¢ Process writing and writing to 
learn are made much more 


manageable when students 
have access to word-processing 
and communication technolo- 
gies. Students, however, must 
have keyboarding and basic 
computer management skills. 
One caveat is that access to 
technology can increase the 
gap that already exists among 
students because of relative 
affluence. Teachers must moni- 
tor and address any gaps that 
are created or extended due to 
access to the technology that is 
being allowed or required in a 
classroom. 


Word-processing programs 
that include “track changes” 
and “comment” features 
greatly enhance peer confer- 
encing and student/teacher 
conferencing while students 
draft original writing or work 
through challenging reading 
experiences. Word processors 
also can alleviate some of the 
time and energy teachers spend 
on surface features since most 
word-processing programs 
alert writers to potential con- 
cerns about conventional 
gtammar, mechanics, and 
usage; 1N most cases, students 
need to be encouraged to con- 
sider the flags raised by word- 
processing programs, but the 
writer is ultimately responsible 
for deciding what conventions 
to follow or subvert. 


Online word-processing and 
collaboration opportunities are 
possibly even more promising 
than traditional word-process- 
ing pfograms. For example, 
Google Docs allows students 
and teachers to draft docu- 
ments and to collaborate 
through the online program. 
This program saves drafts 
automatically (including keep- 
ing a record of when the drafts 
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are revised) and allows writers 
to share and revise both in suc- 
cession and in real time. As 
with traditional word-process- 
ing programs, these online 
drafting opportunities must be 
monitored for creating ineq- 
uity; many students may have 
access to the Internet at home 
while others have access only 
in school. 

¢ Process and collaboration are 
potentially enhanced by tech- 
nology, but community may hold 
the greatest promise from tech- 
nology. The Internet, email, 
and even cell phones can bring 
YouTube, Facebook, text mes- 
saging, emailing, blogs, and a 
wide range of technology-based 
tools to expand and enhance 
the “literacy club,” a commu- 
nity of learners existing ina 
virtual world. 


One of the most powerful 
threats to the hopes expressed by 
Smith for literacy education is also 
technology. With the rise of elec- 
tronic texts and the Internet has 
come an equal if not greater rise in 
the concern for academic honesty 
among students (“Plagiarism and 
Copyright”; Plumb; “Teaching 
about Plagiarism”). David L. 
Wheat has recently posed the ulti- 
mate question thrust on us in a 
digital age: “What is the ethical 
threshold of collaboration from 
outside sources?” (69). We are 
trapped, it seems, if we hope to 
create community and collabora- 
tion in our literacy classrooms— 
trapped inside the walls of tradition 
and trapped by the increasing fear 
among teachers that most (if not 
all) students today are using their 
technological savvy to pull the 
wool over our eyes (both figura- 
tively and virtually). 


The research base in the field of 
literacy and the work of leaders 
such as Smith remain 
unheard, unseen, when the world 


often 


Technology in the 21st century 
in the form of personal 
computers and the Internet 
(and even cell phones) offers a 
wealth of opportunities for 
establishing a commitment to 
community and process in 





literacy classrooms. 


in which we work exposes the 
increased threat of plagiarism: 


However, the wording in a draft 
[of a new university honor code] by 
students at the University of Texas 
at San Antonio appears to match 
another school’s code—without 
proper attribution. 

The student currently in charge 
of the honor code project said it 
was an oversight, but cheating 
experts say it illustrates a sloppi- 
ness among Internet-era students 
who don’t know how to cite sources 
properly and think of their com- 
puters as cut-and-paste machines. 


(UTSA Students Plagiarize”) 


While best practice advocates 
encourage us to increase commu- 
nity and collaboration in our lit- 
eracy classrooms, an atmosphere 
of fear also warns us that students 
belong to that 
“think{s} of their computers as 


a generation 


cut-and-paste machines.” 
Recently, I considered the ten- 
sion between authentic approaches 
to literacy and the increased con- 
cern for plagiarism (Thomas, “Of 
Flattery”). There, I argue that we 
can use the promise of technology 
as part of our pursuit of avoiding 
plagiarism and careless expression 
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by students. Yet, other threats face 
us with the rise of technology: 


¢ The increased pressure placed 
on teachers and students by 
accountability and high-stakes 
testing also carries with it the 
threat of using technology in 
place of teachers, exacerbating 
isolation by students, and of 
reducing literacy to skill-and- 
drill practices. Test-prep 
through computer programs 
is one of the greatest threats 
technology poses. 


¢ Technology can increase the 
worst aspects of accountability 
and test-prep, but it also offers 
the allure of efficient testing 
itself. Computer-based testing 
of reading and writing is 
becoming more widespread 
since it can be less expensive 
and more quickly scored— 
although computer-based test- 
ing of literacy is often far less 
authentic than real-world per- 
formances of literacy by stu- 
dents (Thomas, “Grading”). 
We must not allow our goal 
in literacy to be efficiency 
instead of effectiveness and 
authenticity. 


e As noted before, technology 
can contribute negatively to 
gaps based in affluence among 
students. 


Kurt Vonnegut recognizes the 
importance of community in our 
classrooms: “The very best thing 
you can be in life is a teacher, pro- 
vided that you are crazy in love 
with what you teach, and that 
your classes consist of eighteen 
students or fewer. Classes of eigh- 
teen students or fewer are a family, 
and feel and act like one” (29). In 
our digital age, we as teachers 
critical 


committed to literacy 


must recognize the promises and 
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threats that we and our students 
face as a community of learners. 
Smith ends his book with a call: 
“Then teachers must persuade each 
other and the administrators who 
control so much of what they do in 
classrooms that ethnography rather 
than experimental psychology is the 
right horse for education to back” 
(123). That call signals the peren- 
nial tensions between the critical 
classrooms we pursue and the forces 
working against us. In the early 
decades of the 21st century, it 
remains within our power to choose 
the promise and to reject the threat. 
Our moral obligation, it seems, is to 
create the classrooms our students 
need, for “{e}ducation will unfit 
anyone to be a slave” —if that edu- 
cation is one that allows teachers 
and students to “[t]alk back, speak 
up, be heard” (Ayers 132, xv). ) 
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Winner of Poetry Award Announced 


Lee Bennett Hopkins is the 15th winner of the NCTE Award for Excellence in Poetry for Children. A dis- 
tinguished poet, writer, and anthologist, Lee has created numerous books for children and adults throughout 


his career. 


NCTE recognizes and fosters excellence in children’s poetry by encouraging its publication and by 
exploring ways to acquaint teachers and children with poetry through such means as publications, programs, 
and displays. As one means of accomplishing this goal, NCTE established its Award for Excellence in Poetry 
for Children in 1977 to honor a living American poet for his or her aggregate work for children ages 3-13. 

Lee Bennett Hopkins will be honored at the Books for Children Luncheon and at a Poetry Session dur- 
ing the NCTE Annual Convention in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in November. 
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Instruction 





Writing Selves, 
Writing Stories 


Whatever our engagements with 
writing, we—teachers, research- 
ers, students, artists, community 
activists, and family members— 
have various and varied writing 
stories to share. Maybe some of us 
can recall writing in secret jour- 
nals decorated with a lock and key 
and hiding them underneath our 
pillows at night and in our back- 
packs during the day. Others 
might recall writing, drawing, or 
mapping innermost thoughts not 
on paper, but in our imaginations, 
hoping that they would not be 
revealed for fear of punishment or 
judgment. Some might admit to 
not having the time, desire, or 
freedom to write because of politi- 
cal, civil, social, or educative 
restrictions. There are others who 
might not, figuratively, write at 
all until, as writing scholar Min- 
zhan Lu describes, we move “From 
Silence to Words” (437). 

The writing stories we have and 
the ways we remember and dis- 
member them can inform our nat- 
rative lives, teaching identities, and 
what I call our writing selves. It is 
my belief that our writing selves 
encapsulate experiences that define 
us as participants with, if not actual 
writers of, words and written sym- 
bols that daily surround us as well 


as our students. Heavily influenced 
by literate traditions (i.e., reading, 
writing, listening, performing, 
agencies, and multimodal commu- 
nicative forms), our writing selves 
exemplify many human experi- 
ences. These include engagements 
with texts and symbolic objects, 
involvements within complex rela- 
tionships, and struggles over voice. 
Tapping into our writing selves 
and the stories that emerge, how- 
ever partial, however incomplete 
and a work-in-progress, and how- 
ever hesitantly or eagerly, can open 
up a world of “innovative writing 
instruction” for our students, our 
colleagues, ourselves, and others 
yet unknown to us. 

In this third “Innovative Writ- 
ing Instruction” column, I invited 
a former high school teacher on 
the verge of preparing for doctoral 
candidacy exams, an instructor 
and doctoral student interested in 
writing research/practice, and a 
university supervisor for teacher 
education preservice students to 
share aspects of their writing 
selves, writing stories. Their per- 
spectives, formed through collab- 
orative, democratic eigagements 


with peers, mentor 1 chers, and 


students, reveal thes) .ificance of 
writing everywhere d all the 
time. Acts of writing, or my three 
coauthors, occur in cla:srooms and 


cafés, while evaluating student 


writing, and during virtual and 
face-to-face meetings. Together, 
their perspectives, or writing sto- 
ries, can inform our thinking 
about writing, challenge us to 
reconsider writing experiences 
that we individually author, and 
invite us to cherish the writing 
encounters we collaboratively cre- 
ate. Individually, these stories can 
reawaken our desires to be innova- 
tive and to stimulate others, as 
they stimulate us, and to follow 
the advice of poet Adrienne Rich 
who beckons each of us “to write 
as if your life depended on it” 


(32). 


Am | Still a ‘First-Year 
Student? 


Audra Slocum 

The Ohio State University 
slocum.81 @osu.edu 

After six years of orchestrating 
and grooming the brainstorming, 
drafting, modeling, conferencing, 
drafting, reflecting, editing, and 
publishing processes of high 
school students, here I am, stuck 
between brainstorming and draft- 
ing this story. The agitation in my 
twitching, impatient legs reminds 
me of the nonstop bouncing of 
basketball players’ legs during 
journal time. The gnawed thumb- 
nail on my right hand sulks in sis- 
terhood with back-row senior girls 
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who had procrastinated on their 
personal essays until their nails 
were whittled down. I am sitting 
at the table, one minute with my 
arm flopped over my head, the 
next minute leaning back with my 
legs up on a chair. Where I once 
was the enthusiastic cheerleader of 
writing time and cajoler of those 
wayward students, I am now the 
gawky graduate student writer. 
Newly positioned as a novice 
on the periphery of the doctoral 
student community, at times I feel 
more akin to a high school ninth- 
grade student. I entered, unfamil- 
iar with the language, procedures, 
locations, and wardrobes expected 
by my professors and new peers. 
How does one become the first- 
year student? Is it simply admis- 
sion to the school or program? 
Ninth-grade students are forged 
on Facebook, in the hallways, caf- 
eterias, and classrooms just as doc- 
students 
seminars, writing groups, coffee 
shops, and first conferences. In 


toral ate formed in 


other words, by social immersion 
in these new cultural worlds, we 
first-year students learn to be com- 
petent members. 

As a part of this membership, 
our identities as writers within 
these contexts are also constructed. 
How students talk about writing 
assignments, appropriate  aca- 
demic language (or not), is negoti- 
ated amid slamming locker doors 
The social 


aspects of learning to be a writer 


and coffee chatter. 


within a cultural community, such 
as sophomore speech class or qual- 
itative research methods class, are 
significant in constructing suc- 
cess, motivation, persistence, and 
value. As teachers we recognize 
the influence of peers on our stu- 
dents, but often from a negative 


perspective (i.e., hanging with the 
“wrong” crowd). We often seek 
ways to minimize socializing or 
carefully construct rules for social 
interaction in classrooms. In our 
writing classroom, this can be seen 
in efforts to include peer confer- 
encing. From worksheets to check- 
lists, teachers are often concerned 
with 
behavior. In my experience as a 


regulating language and 


teacher, I found a tension between 
my efforts to make peer conferenc- 
ing a meaningful experience with 
real benefits for young writers and 
the knowledge that the relation- 
ships and context were contrived. 
Student belief in the value of peer 
conferencing was often tenuous. 
In the classes that had the best 
social cohesion, I found that stu- 
dents entered into peer confer- 
ences with less resistance. While 
not difficult to surmise that com- 
fort plays a major role, it became 
clear that students believed in the 
feedback they received. Conversa- 
tions about students’ writings that 
lived beyond feedback forms were 
evidence that they were taking 
writing seriously. Students’ con- 
tinued conversations helped to 
construct a community of writers. 
Through friendship networks in 
the ninth-grade class, the web of 
support for writing and peer feed- 
back strengthened. 

In my experience in graduate 
school, I found my peer conferenc- 
ing partner when a friend was pre- 
paring for candidacy exams. She 
wanted someone to listen to her 
talk through points. Not just lis- 
ten; she wanted someone to listen 
critically for gaps in her argu- 
ments that would make the com- 
mittee members jump. As I 
listened, I became attuned to not 
only the content of her words but 


also her phrasing, argument struc- 
ture, and use of evidence. Soon, we 
were meeting to “talk out a paper” 
in which one person would take 
notes while the other rambled 
through ideas or stubborn spots. 
The scribe would reflect back, 
pointing out hidden brilliance, 
fleshing out the hesitant claim, 


Tapping into our writing selves 
and the stories that emerge, 
however partial, however 
incomplete and a work-in- 
progress, and however 
hesitantly or eagerly, can open 
up a world of “innovative 
writing instruction” for our 
students, our colleagues, 
ourselves, and others yet 
known to us. 





and probing for more connections. 
A draft later, we would repeat the 
process at problematic areas. This 
became our pattern for term 
papers, proposals, 
and presentations. As I begin to 


manuscripts, 


prepare for my candidacy exams, 
and she, the writing of her disser- 
tation, our time scribing the oth- 
ers thoughts will only increase. 
As educators, we both knew we 
were scaffolding each _ other's 
appropriation of academic lan- 
guage, the rhetorical structure of 
the genre, and the use of a theo- 
retical construct. More interest- 
ingly, as social peers, we knew that 
it Was Up to us to engage in this 
meaning-making process and to 
write, as the opening of this col- 
umn describes, hesitantly, innova- 
tively, and even awkwardly. We 
were writing in much the same 
ways my high school students 
were writing. 
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That Dreadful Red Pen 


Mary Ressler 
The Ohio State University 
ressler.20@osu.edu 


I approach every academic quarter 
by employing an activity with my 
undergraduate students that one 
of my education professors, Dr. 
Edmiston, shared with me and 
that I would like to share with 
middle school and high school 
educators. For the second class ses- 
sion, I ask students to bring in 
symbolic objects that represent 
their experiences with someone 
who had a significant impact on 
their learning. In the six quarters 
that I have taught the class, all of 
my students, except one, have 
brought in objects that repre- 
sented their relationships with 
individuals who have had positive 
influences on their lives. It was in 
the first quarter that I taught the 
course that I had a student who 
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boisterously shared her object: 
that dreadful red pen. Yes, a red 
pen, much like the one Phillip, a 
student from the September 2008 
Writing 


issue of “Innovative 


| wonder: As a teacher, how am 
| affecting my students (sense 
of self, engagement with 
writing, feelings about 
teachers) with my marks and 

| the ways | evaluate their 





writing? 


Instruction,” spoke so vehemently 
against. This student talked in 
great detail about how her second- 
grade teacher would use a red pen 
to mark up everything she ever 
wrote and would then use her 
paper as an example of what not to 
do when writing. She explained 
how her teacher almost scarred her 
for life, and for the longest time 
she feared writing, hated school, 





and never wanted to go back. For 
many years, she did not believe 
that she intelligent 
insisted that she did not know 
how to write. Her writing self, as 


was and 


Valerie names it at the beginning 
of this column, was damaged, and 
she was convinced that she no lon- 
ger had the tools, knowledge, or 
voice to write, write, and write. 
However, once she was given 
enough time and distance from 
that teacher and was able to regain 
confidence in herself as a student, 
she realized that she wanted to 
become a teacher so that she could 
do the opposite of what her teacher 
did. She wanted to encourage, not 
discourage, young writers. 

Every time I grade students’ 
written work, I recall the story of 
the second-grade teacher and her 
red pen. I wonder: As a teacher, 
how am I affecting my students 
(sense of self, engagement with 
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writing, feelings about teachers) 
with my marks and the ways I 
evaluate their writing? I realize I 
teach college students, and the 
influence I have is different from 
that of a second-grade or a tenth- 
grade teacher. Regardless of grade 
level or age, teachers leave impres- 
sions on students, which leads me 
to ask: How much of a student’s 
propensity for believing that she 
or he is a writer—a strong writer, 
a weak writer, or not a writer at 
all—is dependent on her or his 
teacher? What am I doing when I 
grade students’ writings? Am I 
just looking at it, as opposed to 
engaging with it, to determine 
whether. it is an A, .a/B,a Cor 
unsatisfactory based on already 
standards? Or 
invested in positively communi- 


existing am I 
cating with students by listening, 
as literacy scholar Katherine 
Schultz (76) tells us, to what stu- 
dents are expressing to me in writ- 
ten form? As a current student 
and instructor, I strive to analyze 
papers for the latter as I read for 
the meanings, beauty, and creativ- 
ity in students’ ideas, perspectives, 
and voices. 

When I think about my writ- 
ing self/writing stories, I believe I 
am a competent writer. However, 
I know that I have come to under- 
stand myself as such because of 
the positive reinforcements I have 
received throughout my career as 
a student. Had my papers been 
the ones held in front of a class of 
my peers by my elementary, junior 
high, or high school English 
teacher as the bad example, riddled 
with red marks bleeding from the 
page, I doubt I would have become 
a teacher. I doubt I would have 
become much of anything—not 
because I lacked the skill, but 


because I lacked a teacher who 
positively influenced my writing. 
Let’s put away that dreadful red 
pen as we encourage students to 
explore their writing selves, writ- 
ing stories. 


Writing Relationships 


Ryan Rish 
The Ohio State University 
rish.7@osu.edu 


Mentor, teacher, sounding board, 
role model, gadfly, coach, trouble 
shooter, cheerleader, ombudsman. 
As a university supervisor of preser- 
vice teachers, I work within and 
among these roles in complex rela- 
tionships. Of my many tasks, one is 
to support and encourage new 
English teachers as they transfer the 
conceptual work of the university 
to the practical worlds of middle 
school and high school classrooms. 


What are your writing stories 
and those of your students? 
How can these stories inform 
our work across grade levels— 
middle school, high school, 
college, and beyond? 


Our supervisory meetings and writ- 
ten communication throughout the 
duration of their program form a 
nexus for coursework, observational 
experiences, inquiry projects, port- 
folio development, and teaching. 
Across these roles and settings, we 
write together in relationships. As 
with all relationships, no two are 
the same and they are in a constant 
state of flux. Each preservice teacher 
has his or her own goals, challenges, 
strengths, and blind spots when 
beginning to learn the craft of 
teaching, and each __ preservice 
teacher is motivated by and 
responds differently to feedback. I 
try to be conscious of all of these 


roles, settings, and relationships 
when I write to, with, about, and for 
preservice teachers. 

Over the course of their educa- 
tion program, most frequently we 
write email messages fo each other: 
questions, feedback, updates, 
advice, and notes of encouragement. 
In our face-to-face supervisory 
meetings and electronic exchanges, 
we are laying foundations for rela- 
tionships that will sustain formal 
evaluations and pointed advice. We 
are learning how to work together, 
and we are defining our boundaries 
for what aspects of ourselves are 
open and included in the work of 
developing teaching and mentoring 
personas. We are learning what 
motivates us and sustains our pas- 
sion for helping, and being helped 
by, others. Along with this learn- 
ing, we are constantly writing with 
each other. The preservice teachers 
keep a journal of their experiences 
with student teaching. In their 
journals they record observations 
and pose questions about their 
school settings and their emerging 
teaching practices/approaches. As a 
university supervisor who is a for- 
mer high school teacher, I respond 
to their journal entries, comment- 
ing on observations, offering work- 
ing suggestions to questions, and 
posing new directions that may or 
may not guide future observations. 
At the same time, I am learning 
from my preservice students’ writ- 
ten observations, reflecting on how 
they make meaning and negotiate 
identities. Writing allows such 
observations to be made and shared. 
During student teaching, the jour- 
nal exercises include the mentor 
teacher. All three of us—preservice 
teacher, mentor teacher, and uni- 
versity supervisor—write together 
about lessons taught and observed, 
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school and curriculum issues, and 
challenges and victories with stu- 
dents. While our perspectives often 
differ, we work at sustaining rela- 
tionships oriented around preser- 
vice teachers learning their craft 
and engaging in reflection through 
writing. 

At various milestones of their 
program, I am writing about my 
preservice teachers. I complete 
formal observation forms 
evaluations of Praxis domain arti- 
facts. Preservice teachers and uni- 
read these 
documents, which are included in 
the preservice teachers’ develop- 
mental portfolios. Hence, prospec- 
tive employers might potentially 
read these documents. While I 
have an official responsibility to 
evaluate, make suggestions for 
improvement, and represent pre- 
service teachers’ current state of 
development for the program, I 
also have to remain faithful to the 
relationships I have established 
with them. My goal is for these 
evaluations to be fair and repre- 
sentative, but also to mediate 
future refinement of their teach- 


and 


versity professors 


ing craft. 

At the end of their program, I 
write for my preservice teachers by 
crafting letters of recommenda- 


tion to prospective employers. In 
these letters, I represent who they 
are as teachers from what I have 
observed, documented, and wit- 
nessed from our relationship and 
our writing work together. I want 
them to become strong teachers 
who value their students and their 
students’ experiences. 
Writing, then, serves many pur- 
poses in my work with preservice 
students and in my work as a 


writing 


teacher educator. 


Making Known Public: 
Writing Our Selves and 
Our Stories 


What are your writing stories and 
those of your students? How can 
these stories inform our work across 
grade levels—middle school, high 
school, college, and beyond? One of 
my writing stories came to life 
when I was 17 years old. I was walk- 
ing home in the rain from a local 
grocery store in South Carolina. An 
umbrella in one hand and a brown 
grocer’s paper bag in the other, my 
imagination was overtaken by a 
crowd of words that begged to 
come out, to find a home on paper. 
I panicked! I stumbled, fearing that 
I would not get home in time to 
retreat to a corner to secretly write 
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this yet-to-be-revealed story. My 
fear forced me to stand in the rain 
and listen to my imagination as I 
wrote on the exterior of that paper 
bag with a whittled-down pencil. I 
turned that story in as part of a lon- 
ger assignment for a high school 
English class. Eventually, I gained 
enough confidence to perform that 
story on the stage of my high school 
auditorium. 

I shared this story with my 
class of high school seniors in 
New York City. They asked: How 
do you learn to listen? Can you 
bring writing from the outside 
inside? Why do we separate learn- 
ing in school from out of school? 
As I recall these questions, I turn 
to the stories that are written and 
yet to be written to encourage 
others to write, even if writing 
happens when we are walking in 
the rain. This way, we are making 
meaning of and with our writing 


selves. 
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The Challenge for 
Teacher Education 


Beginning teachers face many 
challenges and difficulties; as a 
result, one-third will leave the 
profession in the first three years 
and nearly half will be gone within 
their first five years in the profes- 
sion. No Dream Denied: A Pledge to 
America’s Children, a report from 
the National 
Teaching and America’s Future, 


Commission on 


pointedly describes the situation 
this way: “It is as if we were pour- 
ing teachers into a bucket with a 
fist-sized hole in the bottom” (8). 
As this startling image implies, 
teacher attrition is greatly outpac- 
ing the rate at which the system 
prepares new teachers and sends 
them into the classroom. The 
challenge facing university teacher 
education programs is to fix the 
hole in the bottom of the bucket 
and find strategic new ways to 
reduce the flood of good, new 
teachers leaving the profession. 


The Struggle to Define 
Their Teacher Persona 


In one phase of the research we 
report in Swpporting Beginning 
English Teachers: Research and Impli- 
cations for Teacher Induction, we inter- 
viewed eleven early-career teachers. 


The analyses of the interview tran- 
scripts suggest that a major diff- 


culty that beginning teachers face is 
the challenge to define for them- 
selves their teacher persona. Before 
entering teaching, novice teachers 
have assumed many toles: son/ 
daughter, student, employee; but 
the role of teacher is a new one. 
They apparently struggle with 
questions such as the following: 
How am I supposed to act in this situ- 
ation? How do real teachers do this? 
Am Taggressive enough in contend- 
ing with management challenges? 
Am I overreacting? Am I insisting 
on unreasonable standards? Am I 
being too lax? These are the kinds 
of questions that must be answered 
over time and by means of compar- 
ing one’s behavior against a recog- 
nizable and legitimate standard. 
(McCann, Johannessen, and Ricca 
17; italics in original) 

For example, one first-year 
teacher from our study, “Joshua,” 
found it difficult to determine 
who he was as a teacher: 


I'd stay up kind of late trying to get 
something that I thought was really 
good and have sleepless nights, but 
in the morning I was actually . . . 
I'd have an almost like dry-heaving 
anxiety. You have to understand 
how strange it is for me, because 
normally I am a very “type B” per- 
sonality: no stress whatsoever, take 
one thing at a time. Just having 
those kinds of mornings was totally 
strange for me... . | kind of had to 
reinvent myself to do this that some 
of that happened, but it was just 


really going to school and not being 
100 percent confident in what I 
was going to present to the stu- 
dents. (McCann, Johannessen, and 
Ricca 19) 


Joshua had been a successful 
student throughout high school 
and college. His academic success 
sparked his confidence as a stu- 
dent. However, being on the other 
side of academics as a teacher, 
Joshua experienced doubts that 
made him physically ill. Joshua's 
trouble in inventing his teacher 
persona was that he believed he 
had to support a curriculum in 
which he was not totally invested: 


It’s still kind of a challenge, because 
I know a lot of the times that I’m 
not good faking excitement about 
certain content that I know a lot of 
effective teachers do. It’s just not 
part of my personality and I haven’t 
developed it yet, so if I have some- 
thing that I’m not totally pumped 
about teaching, it shows. I kind of 
wear my heart on my sleeve as far 
as that goes. (McCann, Johannes- 
sen, and Ricca 19) 


Although Joshua confessed he was 
unable to fake enthusiasm, he 
assumed other teachers were. 

This excerpt from the inter- 
view with Joshua illustrates one 
recurring experience among the 
novice teachers in our study: Neg- 
ative episodes provide evidence to 
novice teachers that they are not 
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doing what bona fide teachers do, 
leading to doubts about their 
qualifications as teachers. Novice 
teachers fail to recognize that 
other teachers also struggle from 
time to time with classroom man- 
agement problems, curriculum 
conundrums, or other instruc- 
tional challenges. Moreover, new 
teachers do not believe that diff- 
culties will diminish to an accept- 
able level over time. 


When Expectations 
Do Not Match Reality 


The analysis also reveals another 
recurring experience we identified 
among novice teachers in our 
study: Frustration results from the 
discrepancy between the teacher’s 
expectations of the teaching experi- 
ence and the realization of the 
actual experience. Stressful experi- 
ences, such as a phone call from an 
angry parent, a supervisor's highly 
critical assessment of a lesson, or 
disrespect from an unruly class, 
are generally unexpected by nov- 
ice teachers. One novice teacher in 
our study, “Clara,” reported that 
her encounter with a disruptive 
Clara 


student was a “shocker.” 


described her frustration: “Just an 
overall general sense when I went 
into the room every day, it was an 
overall sense that I am not in con- 
trol of this class whatsoever, none. 
Feeling like that can be particu- 
larly frightening” (McCann, 
Johannessen, and Ricca 21). Clara 
described the experience as being 
a “frightening” one, but her frus- 
tration came about because of the 
contrast between her initial belief 
that she knew how to manage the 
class and the subsequent discovery 
that she could not. She struggled 
with the difficult class for weeks, 
noting, “It took a long time 
because the things I thought 
would work, didn’t work.” Her 
difficult class was always on her 
mind. Even when she left school 
and was away from the trouble- 
some class, she lamented: “I was 
thinking about it all the time” 
(22). ; 
Clara thought she was prepared 
to meet classroom management 
challenges. She had learned some 
classroom management strategies 
from education classes and from 
her mentor teacher, but the vari- 


ous strategies she had expected to 
produce results failed her. She felt 
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confused because she expected rea- 
sonable interventions to solve the 
intolerable situation. When the 
strategies that promised some suc- 
cess had little effect, Clara was left 
confused and frustrated. As a 


Novice teachers fail to 
recognize that other teachers 
also struggle from time to time 
with classroom management 
problems, curriculum 
conundrums, or other 
instructional challenges. 





teacher, one can expect to encoun- 
ter a challenging group of stu- 
dents at some point. However, it 
is difficult to enter the classroom 
every day feeling that the students 
are unmanageable and that noth- 
ing is effective in governing the 
unruly. 


Strategies for Helping 
Prospective Teachers 


After 44 interviews with new and 
experienced teachers in our study, 
we gained a number of insights 
from the concerns expressed by new 
teachers and the typical practices of 
skilled professionals. Our research 
indicates that while teacher train- 
ing programs draw from a variety 
of sources to project the needs of 
new teachers—including research 
about current best practices, the 
experience of their instructors, and 
a number of different school envi- 
ronments—programs could benefit 
from being sensitive to the reported 
concerns and frustrations of new 
teachers as well as the suggestions 
made by skilled experienced teach- 
ers to model how to plan, manage, 
and Typically, 
classes will guide prospective teach- 
ers in thinking about the subject 


relate. methods 
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and how to teach the subject. 
Another critical part of the training 
should be attention to helping pre- 
service teachers begin to develop a 
teacher persona and attention to 
anticipating the realities of the life 
of teaching. In addition, teacher 
training programs should do the 
following: 


e Provide preservice teachers 
with numerous occasions to 
assume the role of teacher: 
among peers, in schools, and in 
various community settings as 
a component of their preservice 
coursework, clinical experi- 
ences, and student teaching 
experiences 


e Maintain contacts with new 
teachers after they have gradu- 
ated and received their teach- 
ing certificates 


¢ Rely on practicing teachers to 
talk with preservice teachers 
about the experienced teachers’ 
approaches to forming strong 
relationships with students, 
colleagues, and parents and 
about their planning and 
instruction management 


e Frequently and explicitly link 
theory and research about 
teaching to real-world practi- 
cal problems that novices will 
likely face 


¢ Provide opportunities to help 
prospective teachers develop 
problem-solving skills that 
will equip them to contend 
with the kinds of conflicts and 
problems they will likely face 
in school, and explore and 
assess possible courses of action 
to meet each challenge. Hav- 
ing prospective teachers wres- 
tle with case studies can be a 
particularly effective way to 
help new teachers develop the 
problem-solving skills they 
will need for the realities of 
classrooms. 


Using Case Studies 


The use of case studies is an impor- 
tant strategy that merits further 
discussion. If new teachers are pleas- 
antly surprised that their students 
are bright, courteous, and coopera- 
tive, that is one thing; if they expect 
respect, admiration, and tangible 
success but encounter resentment, 
apathy, and doubt, they will experi- 
ence frustration. It would be worth- 
while, as part of the teacher training 
program, for the prospective teach- 
ers to grapple together with some 
of the difficulties they might 
encounter on the job, such as cen- 
sorship challenges, curricular incon- 
sistencies, literacy lapses, assessment 
dilemmas, and classroom manage- 
ment difficulties. 

An obvious answer to the prob- 
lems of not having defined for 
themselves an adequate teaching 
persona or of having unrealistic 
expectations about teaching is to 
get prospective 
schools and into classrooms. For a 


teachers into 
variety of reasons, for many new 
teachers, their first time alone in 
front of a class during student 
teaching is the first time they have 
assumed the role of teacher in any 
form. Someone needs to walk in 
the teacher’s shoes to know when a 
supervisor's visit is dismaying or 
when a student’s failure is frustrat- 
ing. It is hard to re-create the envi- 
ronment the classroom teacher 
experiences from day to day. To a 
certain extent, the use of case stud- 
ies simulates the experience of 
working through some of the trou- 
blesome episodes new teachers 
might encounter. Consulting with 
peers about measuring the benefits 
and harms that may result from 
each choice one makes as a teacher 
gives some insight into daily class- 
room life. Case studies have been 


used to much advantage in many 
university programs, and there are 
some good casebooks available to 
use with prospective English teach- 
ers; two examples are Larry R. 
Johannessen and Thomas M. 
McCann’s In Case You Teach English: 
An Interactive Casebook for Prospective 
and Practicing Teachers and Betty 
Jane Wagner and Mark Larson’s 
Situations: A Casebook of Virtual 
Realities for the English Teacher. The 
following case is one that we used 
in our study as one way to examine 
how new and experienced teachers 
approach solving typical teaching 
problems: 


The teacher arrives at his/her class- 
room ten minutes before 1st period 
class is to begin. The teacher opens 
his/her briefcase to discover that 
all the lesson materials are still at 
home on the kitchen table. The 
materials include the papers the 
teacher had stayed up until 1:00 
a.m. grading in order to fulfill a 
promise to return the papers today. 
The teacher does not have the 
transparency and the handouts 
that he/she was going to rely on to 
introduce a novel that the class 
would begin reading together. 
Qohannessen and McCann 188) 


Having prospective teachers 
read and discuss with their peers 
possible courses of action for cases 
such as this one helps new teach- 
ers gain insight into the daily 
challenges teachers face, develop 
problem-solving skills to better 
tackle these challenges, and begin 
to construct an effective teacher 
persona. 


Providing a Coherent 
Conceptual Home Base 


Peter Smagorinsky argues that 
teacher education programs need to 
provide prospective teachers with 
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what he describes as “conceptual 
unity”; that is, they need to rein- 
force a consistent conceptual frame- 
work over several courses and field 
experiences. As he notes, programs 
with this kind of conceptual coher- 
ence would provide an “extended, 
generative, synergistic set of [cur- 
ricular} conversations” that would 
enable teachers to 
“grasp and modify a conception of 
appropriate practice.” 

In brief, having prospective 
teachers wrestle with case studies, 
along with the other strategies 
suggested here, in the context of a 


prospective 


Classroom teachers can support 
the work of teacher education 
programs by establishing 
collegial relationships with 

new teachers. 


ptogram with strong “conceptual 
unity” may provide university 
teacher preparation programs with 
some powerful tools to meet the 
daunting challenge of reducing 
the flood of good, new teachers 
leaving the profession. 

It is important for schools and 
classroom teachers to understand 
the crucial role that they can and 
should play in fixing the hole in 
the bottom of the leaking bucket. 
First, classroom teachers spend 
considerable time helping new 
teachers, working to establish col- 
legial relationships with them. No 


one likes to see a good new teacher 
leave a school; it can create a nega- 
tive working environment. More 
important, when a new teacher 
leaves, then a department has to 
start the process of hiring and nur- 
turing someone all over again. 
Furthermore, ensuring that good 
new teachers do not leave means 
that students get a higher quality 
of instruction, and this is better 
for everyone. 

Classroom teachers can support 
the work of teacher education pro- 
grams by establishing collegial 
relationships with new teachers. 
Some ways that teachers can do 
this include the following: 


e Invite new colleagues to join 
them at the lunch table. Mak- 
ing novices feel welcome and 
an integral part of the depart- 
ment and school can go a long 
way toward helping them fit 
into their new work 
environment. 


e Engage them in conversations 
about what they are doing in 
their classrooms. Just giving 
them an opportunity to talk 
openly about what they are 
experiencing in the classroom 
can be enormously helpful to 
beginning teachers. 


e Share materials and lessons 
with new teachers. New teach- 
ers can become overwhelmed 
with all of the tasks they have 
to do, and making the plan- 
ning task a little easier can be 


Mentoring Matters 


an important way to help them 
cope and thrive. 


e Ask new teachers their views 
on instructional issues and 
practices. New teachers need 
to be able to express their 
views to someone who is objec- 
tive and nonjudgmental. 


Perhaps with everyone in the 
educational community working 
together to develop and retain qual- 
ity novice teachers, we can reduce 
the flood of those leaving the pro- 
fession to a trickle. That would be 
quite a dream fulfilled. rE] 
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Books on Bullying 


Ask any teacher or administrator 
about the everyday problems they 
face in schools, and the conversa- 
tion will eventually lead to bully- 
ing. According to the National 
Youth Violence 
Resource Center 
http://www.safeyouth.org/scripts/ 
faq/bullying.asp), almost 30% of 
American young people (approxi- 
mately 5.7 million) are believed to 
be involved in bullying in some 


Prevention 
(available at 


fashion; this means the children 
could be bullies, targets, or even 
both. Many more students are 
affected by bullying, even if they 
are not directly involved in the act 
itself. The number of students 
affected by bullying is staggering, 
and the problem has not gone 
away in the years since these fig- 
ures began to be collected. Bully- 
ing continues to be an enormous 
problem within our schools, and 
studies have indicated that the 
effects on victims can be far-reach- 
ing and severe. In certain instances, 
bullying can escalate to more 
extreme violence. It is our job to 
ensure that 
hidden or overt—ends in our hall- 
ways, and that all students have 


bullying—whether 


access to the same safe, secure 
learning environment. 

Reading adolescent literature 
may not appear, to some, to be the 
best solution to solving the crisis 


Off the Shelves 


of bullying. However, some books 
do hold a mirror up to what teens 
are thinking, talking about, and 
doing. To that extent, books that 
depict bullying, its effects, and 
possible to bullying 
behavior can help raise greater 
awareness of this serious 


solutions 


issue 


among students, teachers, and 
parents. Bullying, as some would 
point out, has been around for 
generations, and with new tech- 
nologies allowing bullying to per- 
meate cyberspace, it will continue 
to be an issue for children in 
schools and for those who work 
with them. The following books 
may start honest and fruitful dis- 


cussions with your classes. 


Books for Middle School 
and Junior High School 


Any discussion of books in this 
area must begin, for me, with 
James Howe’s The Misfits (Athe- 


the 
misfits 


“A knockout, one of the best of the year.” 
Pao acai (al 4 


james 
howe 








neum, 2001). Already taught in 
many schools, the book follows 
four outcast students who have 
been friends for years and have 
endured name-calling from oth- 
ers. Now that they’re in seventh 
grade, they decide to take a stand: 
they run for student council as the 
“No Name Party.” The book deals 
with bullying, and more broadly 
friendship, in a humorous and 
upbeat fashion. Howe also wrote a 
follow-up, Totally Joe (Ginee Seo, 
2005), written as an alphabiogra- 
phy assignment (depicting the 
school year, one letter at a time) 
from Joe, one of the friends from 
The Misfits. 








Kathe Koja’s Buddha Boy (Far- 
rar, 2003) explores the social 
cliques that dominate high school 
through the eyes of Justin, an 
“average” student who is trying to 
fly beneath the radar of the school’s 
elite and powerful. Justin, how- 
ever, is intrigued by the new kid 
at school, Michael Martin (better 
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known as Jinsen), who looks like a 
Buddhist monk and stirs the 
vicious nature of the school’s bul- 
lies. Short and fast-paced, this 
book will make readers consider 
when to do the right thing and 
just how hard it can be to do that. 


The number of students affected 
by bullying is staggering, and 
the problem has not gone away 
in the years since these figures 
began to be collected. 


An interesting alliance emerges 
in Caroline Pignat’s Egghead (Red 
Deer, 2007): the victim, Will; his 
friend, Kate; and Devan, who is 
beginning to remove himself from 
the school bully’s entourage. These 
three characters take turns narrat- 
ing the book, detailing a sensitive 
depiction of how bullying, peer 
pressure, and the quest for one’s 
identity are woven throughout 
their ninth-grade experience. 

Alternating narrators are also 
used to great effect in Alex Flinn’s 
Fade to Black (Harper, 2005). Ale- 
jandro Crusan, a high school 
junior who is HIV-positive, is 
attacked in his car one night by a 
stranger with a baseball bat. Clin- 
ton Cole, a classmate who has tor- 
mented Alejandro on previous 
occasions, proclaims his inno- 
cence, but there was a witness that 
night: Daria, who has Down syn- 
drome, knows what she saw but is 
not always able to articulate her 
thoughts clearly to others. By 
shifting between Alejandro’s and 
Daria’s perspectives, Flinn encour- 
ages readers to discern the reality 
from surrounding the 
events, and to think more care- 
fully about prejudice and fear. 

A stellar book that illustrates 
the ways in which peer pressures 


rumors 


can easily lead to harassment and 
other actions is Jerry Spinelli’s 
Stargirl (Knopf, 2000). Stargirl is 
the new girl at Mica High, a girl 
so unique and eccentric that she 
initially fascinates and puzzles, and 
later angers other students, who 
can’t find a label to pin on her. But 
for Leo, the narrator, Stargirl is a 
first love, and he must choose 
whose attention and affection is 
more important to him: Stargirl’s 
or that of his peers. Spinelli has 
crafted a wonderfully memorable 
character who can show readers 
that it is all right to be different 
from the others. Readers will also 
want to revisit Stargirl and Leo’s 
relationship, one year later, in Love, 
Stargirl (Knopf, 2007). 


Books for High School 


One of the best books I’ve read in 
some time, Jay Asher’s Thirteen 
Reasons Why (Razorbill, 2007) can 
show readers the effects that seem- 
ingly innocuous behaviors can have 
on others. Clay Jenkins receives a 
box of audiotapes from Hannah 
Baker, a classmate who had com- 
mitted suicide two weeks earlier. 
The tapes reveal how different 
people treated Hannah over the 
years and how she came to believe 
that she had to end her life. 
Bullying, and the horrific effects 
it can have, is presented from vary- 
ing perspectives in Quad by Carrie 
Gordon Watson (Razorbill, 2007). 
After shots begin to ring out in the 
halls of Muir High, six students 
barricade themselves inside the 
school store and try to figure out 
who the shooter could be. The six 
students all come from different 
social cliques within the school, so 
their interpretations of events and 
people are colored in different ways. 


Off the Shelves 


As the book progresses, the group 
comes closer to identifying the 
shooter, and readers see how cruelty 
can have long-lasting effects. 
Nancy Garden’s Endgame (Har- 
court, 2006) takes readers inside 
the mind of a student who, after 





prolonged and humiliating bully- 
ing, turns to violence. As Gray’s 
story unfolds as he talks to his law- 
yer following the shooting, readers 
will be astounded by how blind 
some authority figures—at school 
and at home—can be to signs of 
bullying and warning signals of 
progressively worse behavior. 

The pursuit of popularity lies at 
the heart of J. M. Steele’s The Mar- 
ket (Hyperion, 2008). When Kate 
discovers that all of the girls in her 
senior class have been ranked on 
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the Milbank Social Stock Market 
(MSSM), she is determined to 
increase her “junk bond” value of 
71. Markets fluctuate, and the 
social market is no different; as she 
changes her looks and mannerisms, 
Kate realizes the relative value of 
popularity and friendship. 

Bullying behaviors can also 
appear in seemingly friendly rela- 
tionships. Jo Knowles explores 
complex secrecies and contradic- 
tions between girls in Lessons from 
a Dead Girl (Candlewick, 2007). 
Laine and Leah have been friends 
since the fifth grade, but they 
drifted apart as they went through 
high school. Secrets that had been 
held between them start to emerge 
after Leah dies in a car crash. As 
Laine revisits their relationship 
after Leah’s death, she comes to 
realize that their childhood 
“games” have had powerful affects 
on her. This is an excellent book 
about the power friends can have 
over one another, and Knowles 
does a skillful job of showing how 
both Leah and Laine are damaged 
and tragic. 

Prejudice against the undead is 
the focus of Generation Dead by 
Daniel Waters (Hyperion, 2008). 
Across the country, some teenag- 
ers who died are coming back, 
although they are not technically 
alive and are slower to speak and 
move than they were in life. These 
“differently biotic” teens, as they 
come to be known, go to school 
alongside the living, and this can 
cause serious disruptions to the 
social order at school. At Oakvale 
High, Phoebe and her friends 
interact with the differently biotic 
daily, and she falls for Tommy, 
who is a leader among the dead 
students. Their relationship causes 
disruption among Phoebe’s friends 


and becomes more complicated 
when a living boy falls for Phoebe. 
This is a smart and funny book 
about how differences manifest 
themselves at school and in the 
community at large. 


Cyberbullying 


As mentioned earlier, there is a 
dangerous and growing trend of 
bullying behavior via new media, 
such as email or texting, MySpace 
and Facebook pages, and pictures 
posted on the Internet. Young 
adult authors have noticed this as 
well, and the following books can 
help bring these issues to light for 
you and your students. 

One earlier example of cyber- 
bullying in YA literature is Doug 
Wilhelm’s The Revealers (Farrar, 
2003). Russell, Elliot, and Cat- 
alina are three friends who all share 
tales of physical and mental abuse 
from other students. When they 
share their stories, they realize 
there is power inherent in their 
small community. They decide to 
broaden their scope and use their 
school’s intranet system to distrib- 
ute their experiences and give 


Books such as these, and 
others that are yet to be 
written, can show students the 
often complicated truths that 
lie behind bullying stereotypes 
and help students see 
themselves in the roles that 
usually exist in a bullying 
relationship (such as bully, 
victim, and witness). 





other students the chance to share 
theirs. The atmosphere in the 
school begins to change for the 
better, and while the plot does fol- 


low some predictable paths, this is 
still a good lesson for students 
about the nature of stereotypes and 
what can happen when students 
get involved to combat bullying. 
In Something to Blog About (Amu- 
let, 2008), Shana Norris begins 
with a strong mother-daughter 
relationship between Libby and 
her mother, which then becomes 
more complicated when Libby’s 
mom begins to date the father of 
Angel, a girl who has tormented 
Libby since grade school. When 
Angel sneaks onto Libby’s com- 
puter and posts her private blog to 
their tenth-grade class, Libby’s 
world is completely upended. 
Laurie Halse Anderson illus- 
trates the rapid nature of cyberbul- 
lying in Twisted (Viking, 2007). 
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Her narrator, Tyler, has trans- 
formed himself into a muscle- 
bound senior after a summer of 
physical labor, which served as his 
punishment for a prank. When his 
new look catches the eye of popu- 
lar Bethany, it enrages Chip, Beth- 
any’s brother, which leads to 
conflicts between the two boys at 
school. When photos of Bethany 
at a party—drunk and passed out 
in a compromising position—are 
posted online, the blame falls on 
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Tyler. Anderson presents a com- 
pelling male narrator and poses 
tough questions about the nature 
and benefits of popularity. 

Books such as these, and others 
that are yet to be written, can show 
students the often complicated 
truths that lie behind bullying ste- 
reotypes and help students see 
themselves in the roles that usually 
exist in a bullying relationship 
(such as bully, victim, and witness). 
As teachers, it is up to us to con- 
stantly stay aware of students and 


work to prevent bullying behavior 
before it becomes apparent, or 
before it is too late. For much more 
information than I could provide 
in this column, I strongly recom- 
mend the excellent work of CJ 
Bott. Her book, The Bully in the 
Book and in the Classroom (Scare- 
crow, 2004) is an outstanding 
resource for fiction and nonfiction 
titles that deal with bullying and 
for further information about bul- 
lying prevention. Her second book, 
More Bullies in More Books, will be 


Off the Shelves 


released by Scarecrow in 2009. 
Bott also maintains the website 
http://bulliesinbooks.com, which 
contains book recommendations 
and other resources that can assist 
teachers and students with begin- 
ning and sustaining productive 
conversations about this vitally 
important topic. Preventative mea- 
sures begin in our individual class- 
rooms, and I encourage you to read 
these books and resources and to 
consider how you can use them to 
help your students. ® 


Mark Letcher is assistant professor at the University of Oklahoma, where he teaches English education courses, including 
courses in adolescent literacy and literature. Email him at mletcher@ou.edu. 





The Burning House 


Students are writing again. I can hear the sounds 
of words, and phrases, and sentences being drawn 


out upon the surfaces of paper. They are discovering 

the similarity of color shared by the lamp on my desk, 

the gently swaying flame of the candle, and the chalk 
rendered flames of fire engulfing the image of the house 

on the gallery wall—the color is yellow, ranging from 

near white to the soft yellow of a rose, from muted amber 
to the boundary line of orange. They are thinking of Anne 
Bradstreet and her burning house, a tale that has survived 
nearly four hundred years. Some of them are recalling their 
own fires; they have a lot to say. They are writing in the light 
of these three vessels and the light that has pushed its way 
through the blinds covering the two windows of this room. 
We hear others talk, in other rooms, but we are silent. Our 
voices fall onto the page with a quiet ease, like wading into 


the water of a lake late in a summer evening when the air 
is cool and the water is warm. We will go as deep as we can 
in the light of these lanterns. 


— Kevin Marshall Chopson 
© 2009 by Kevin Marshall Chopson 


Kevin Marshall Chopson received his MFA from Murray State University in May of 2008. His work has appeared in or is 
forthcoming in The Chaffin Journal, The South Carolina Review, Cellar Roots, The Broad River Review, New Madrid, and 
Poem. He teaches at Davidson Academy, a small private school in Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Success with ELLs 





Authentic Assessment 
for ELLs in the ELA 
Classroom 


The World of Educational 
Assessments 


For many schools, it’s that time of 
year again: the time when teach- 
ers, administrators, and students 
are focused on end-of-year assess- 
ments. Similar to the way that 
retail outlets place Halloween 
decorations on the shelves before 
Labor Day, the K-12 education 
world starts preparing for end-of- 
year assessments earlier and ear- 
lier. My high school-age students 
were given their state English 
exam in January of their junior 
year so that the district could focus 
on students who failed or received 
a grade that is considered “too 
low.” The hope is that through 
this focus, these students will pass 
or do better during the June 
administration of the exam. 

Those of us who inhabit the 
world of education know that we 
live in an assessment-driven field. 
The landscape is 
becoming packed with standard- 
ized, external assessments, and 
some states test children every year 
from kindergarten on. This focus 


educational 


on standardized assessments is a 
double-edged sword: On the one 
hand, stakeholders, students, and 
teachers need to understand how 


students are doing, what their level 
of mastery is, and what improve- 
ments can be made in terms of 
programs and instructional ser- 
vices. On the other hand, high- 
stakes standardized assessments 
have served to narrow the curricu- 
lum (teach to the test) and remove 
much of the creativity that has 
been a hallmark of good teaching. 
We also know that some people 
are good test takers, and others are 
not. In a case like this, the assess- 
ment results tell us about the test 
taker’s skills as a test taker rather 
than anything about their content 
knowledge and skills. And what if 
the student gets the right answer 
for the wrong reason (a guess on a 
the 
wrong answer for the right reason 


multiple-choice exam) or 
(a question that is subjective or 
creates a dissonance between a stu- 
dent’s knowledge of the world and 
what the test manufacturer believes 
to be the one right answer)? 

And what about ELLs? In the 
past, many states provided exempt 
status from high-stakes content 
assessments for ELLs who had been 
in school in the United States for 
less than three years and had not yet 
achieved a determined level of pro- 
ficiency in English. However, after 
NCLB, most states exempt ELLs 
from content assessments for one 
cycle at most, and ELLs are included 
in a district's Annual Yearly Prog- 
ress (AYP) report. While this has 


increased accountability in terms of 
teaching ELLs, content programs 
are often still developed without 
proper consideration of the needs of 
ELLs. This creates a situation where 
the exams may not be giving accu- 
rate information about the perfor- 
mance of ELLs. 


Challenges ELLs Face on 
Standardized Assessments 


English language learners face the 
challenge of simultaneous second- 
language acquisition and content- 
knowledge development. Are the 
results of ELLs’ exams informing us 
about their content knowledge or 
English language ability? Are lan- 
guage assessments providing infor- 
mation about the students’ past 
educational preparation or about 
their actual language proficiency? 
Is a wrong answer a result of unfa- 
miliarity with the test format or 
trouble understanding a word in 
the directions? Unfamiliar sentence 
structures or interpretations of spe- 
cific structures can cause misinter- 
pretation, suchas reflexive pronouns 
or relative clause structures or inter- 
pretations that students’ native lan- 
guage does not have. Consider the 
following sentence as an example: 


Someone pushed the mother of the 
girl; [who;} was on the balcony. 


Native speakers of English pre- 
fer the interpretation where the girl 
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was on the balcony. This is a prefer- 
ence for attaching the relative pro- 
noun {who} to the noun phrase that 
appears lower in the structure. 
However, native speakers of Span- 
ish, German, Dutch, French, and 


Are the results of ELLs’ exams 
informing us about their 
content knowledge or English 
language ability? Are language 
assessments providing 
information about the students’ 
past educational preparation or 
about their actual language 
proficiency? 





Russian have been shown to prefer 
attaching the relative pronoun 
{who} to the noun phrase that 
appears higher in the structure, in 
this case the mother. Such structural 
ambiguity is something that most 
assessments don’t plan for, but the 
meaning of the sentence is differ- 
ent, depending on with which noun 
the relative pronoun is co-indexed. 

Challenges on assessments can 
also arise from unfamiliar vocabu- 
lary use. If ELLs learned English 
as a foreign language in their 
native country before their move 
to the United States, the variety of 
English taught can affect usage of 
particular words; for example, 
British, American, and Indian 
Englishes use words differently: 
the noun dress can refer to cloths 
for men, women, and children in 
Indian English; banger means sau- 
sage in British English. Within 
these larger language varieties are 
dialectal differences that can be 
class governed, regionally deter- 
mined (e.g., bubbler means a water 
fountain in parts of the United 
States), gender specific, or based 
on group identity. 


Background knowledge and 
past educational experiences also 
play a role in how ELLs perform 
on standardized assessments. For 
example, on a 2007 New York 
State Testing Program eighth- 
grade ELA assessment, the follow- 
ing question prompt appeared: 


Read this sentence from the story. 


Like pieces of a puzzle, the pattern 
clicked into place. 


The sentence assumes that stu- 
dents have had experiences with 
jigsaw or other manipulative 
puzzles, which may not be the 
case for all ELLs. While for many 
who grew up in middle-class 
America, puzzles may seem to be 
a given part of our shared cultural 
knowledge, this can be an unfa- 
miliar topic for ELLs. How many 
of us would be familiar with the 
popular children’s game Chigora 
Danda, which is played in Zim- 
babwe but may have roots in 
India? 

Another example of a question 
that may determine more about an 
ELLs prior experiences than his or 
her actual knowledge comes from 
the 2005 New York State Assess- 
ment sampler for ESL students 
(NYSESLAT; see hetp://www.emsc 
.nysed.gov/osa/nyseslat/samplers 
.htm). There is a picture show- 
ing students in a school band 
and students in a school industrial 
arts classroom. The prompt is as 
follows: 


Look at the pictures below. There 
are different activities you can do 
at school. Look at the pictures. 
How are they the same? How are 
they different? Why would a per- 
son like one of these better than 
the other? Give as many reasons as 
you can. Write about the pictures 
on page 15 of your booklet. 
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The assumptions implicit in 
this question are that (1) these 
students go to a school that offers 
these activities and (2) the ELL 
has or has had access to these 
activities. This is more a question 
of students’ past experiences with 
particular school-based practices 
than an accurate assessment of 
English proficiency; a student 
with less experience with the pic- 
tured activities will be graded 
lower than a student who has more 
experience with such activities. 
Yet these students may have the 
same language ability. 

Standardized assessments are 
not the only type of assessment 
that can conflate issues of language 
proficiency and content knowl- 
edge. Traditional classroom assess- 
ments may pose many of the same 
challenges discussed above: they 
are highly language dependant in 
ways that may exceed the current 
proficiency level of the students; 
they may give an assessment of 
language proficiency rather than 
content knowledge; and they may 
provide cultural connections and 
contexts that ELLs are unfamiliar 
or uncomfortable with. 

These issues make standardized 
assessment of ELLs a challenge 
and the information provided by 
these 
However, as educators, we do need 
to know how students are doing, 
what gains they are making, where 
gaps in their understanding exist, 
and what types of instructional 
strategies and topics need to be 
introduced to facilitate learning. 
Assessing ELLs in mainstream 
English classrooms can be a chal- 
lenge, but there are ways that 
English teachers can move toward 


assessments unreliable. 


a more accurate way of learning 
about their ELLs. 
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Authentic Assessment for ELLs in the ELA Classroom 


Toward More Authentic 
Assessment Procedures 
for ELLs 


The most accurate and valid infor- 
mation about all student progress 
comes from assessments that are 
designed by teachers and are con- 
nected to the actual instruction 
that is occurring in the classroom. 
However, a large number of teach- 
ers report that they feel that they 
are unprepared to assess ELLs 
(Fradd and Lee). This is problem- 
atic; as we have discussed in prior 
columns, the ELL population is a 
rapidly growing group, and 
English classrooms without ELLs 
will be the exception rather than 
the norm in the coming years. 
There are ways that English 
teachers can assess their language 
learner students in the classroom 


Assessing ELLs in mainstream 
English classrooms can be a 
challenge, but there are ways 
that English teachers can move 
toward a more accurate way of 
learning about their ELLs. 


that will provide valuable informa- 
tion about what these students 
know, what their interests and moti- 
vations are, what they are capable of 
doing, and what types of instruc- 
tional strategies and content must 
be integrated to ensure that they are 
“getting it.” To this end, one thing 
that English teachers can focus on is 
performance-based measures of ELLs 
on authentic tasks that offer a vari- 
ety of ways that ELLs can show they 
are mastering the content. In recent 
work on assessment for ELLs, Gott- 
lieb discusses how performance- 
based assessments 
teachers with 


can provide 
information about 
both language and content mastery. 


The key to successful performance- 
based assessment lies in Gottlieb’s 
extended metaphor of a bridge that 
connects classroom activities with 
real-world activities and language 
to content. Performance-based asses- 
ment gives English teachers a vari- 
ety of sources from which to obtain 
information about their ELL stu- 
dents and can provide a complete 
picture of what these students know, 
how they interpret the material, and 
what they are capable of doing. This 
picture is much richer than tradi- 
tional assessment measures. Accord- 
ing to Lorraine Valdez Pierce, 
effective and well-developed perfor- 
mance-based assessments accom- 


plish the following: 


* use meaningful, naturalistic, 
context-embedded tasks 
through hands-on or collabora- 
tive activities 

¢ show what students know and 
can do through a variety of 
assessment tasks 

* support the language and cog- 
nitive needs of ELLs 

¢ allow for flexibility in meeting 
individual needs 

¢ use criterion-referenced assess- 
ment for judging student work 

¢ provide feedback to students 
on strengths and weaknesses 

¢ generate descriptive informa- 
tion that can guide instruction 

¢ provide information for teach- 
ing and learning that results 
in improved student perfor- 
mance (2) 


classroom _ assess- 
ments, like standardized tests, are 
dependant on language and may 
provide little to no information on 


Traditional 


ELLs’ understanding of concepts. 
ELLs do well when evaluated using 
a variety of innovative performance- 
based assessments because there are 


embedded opportunities for them 
to show what they know in ways 
that match their current linguistic 
development in English. In addi- 
tion, performance-based assessment 
includes visible criteria. In other 
words, teachers share with students 
the criteria that they will be evalu- 
ated on, their expectations for 
student work, examples of student- 
generated products that fall into all 
levels of the grading range, as well 
as scoring rubrics, checklists (to be 
sure all necessary elements are 
included), and questions that ask 
students to reflect on the project. 
Asking students to assess their per- 
formance through reflective writing 
or discussion is also an essential ele- 
ment of performance-based assess- 
ments. Peer feedback can also be 
included in the assessment process. 
When managed well (clear ground 
rules, specific guidelines), peer feed- 
back can motivate learners and pro- 
vide extended opportunities for 
ELLs to engage in discussion using 
the academic language essential to 
success in the English classroom, 
therefore building critical cognitive 
academic language in an authentic 
setting. The ELLs’ motivation can 
be enhanced, their self-confidence 
increased, and their sense of connec- 
tion to their mainstream peers 
developed through well-constructed 
peer-feedback opportunities. 

These explicit terms allow ELLs 
to make sense of the project, see fin- 
ished products to use as models, 
and reflect on their performance on 
a given assignment, which provides 
valuable information for teachers. 
Richard J. Stiggins discusses how 
such clear statements of expecta- 
tions on the part of teachers and 
how sharing all criteria and exam- 
ples of past student work increase 
the likelihood of student success. 
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Authentic Assessment 
of ELLs in Practice 


Perhaps one of the most motivating 
things English teachers can do for 
their ELLs is to provide opportuni- 
ties for them to see the immediate 
connections between their lives and 
the curriculum, an important com- 
ponent for success. Authentic activi- 
ties include a variety of 
presentation formats that connect a 
work of literature, a poem, a quote, 
a piece of art, or song lyrics to the 
students’ lives, either their lives in 
the United States or their past expe- 
riences in their native countries. 


can 


These presentation formats can 
include traditional tools such as 
PowerPoint but can be expanded to 
include a video posted to YouTube, 
a website, a blog, the creation of a 
music video, writing and acting out 
an episode of a favorite show dealing 
with the themes of the work under 
investigation, or Web animation. 
These real-world tasks can also 
include traditional and electronic 
letter writing and _ project-based 
tasks that are meaningful to stu- 
dents outside the school and in their 
communities. 

These formats not only allow 
teachers to see what their ELLs 
know in ways that go beyond tradi- 
tional assessments, they also allow 
ELLs to develop the necessary and 
current technological skills needed 
for success in their new society. 

Assessment of ELLs in main- 
stream English classrooms, like 
planning for instruction, requires 
additional time and collaboration 
on the part of teachers, but the ben- 
efits that students and teachers reap 
from such work are numerous: 


Teachers gain accurate and nuanced 
understandings of their ELLs’ 
understanding, interest, and abili- 
ties. ELLs gain valuable information 
about themselves as learners and 
their understanding of concepts 
under investigation becomes deeper 
and lasting since it is connected to 
their skills, interests, abilities, and 
lives outside the classroom. In addi- 
tion, their confidence and language 
abilities are greatly enhanced. Main- 
stream students benefit from a vari- 
ety of assessment measures as well, 
and these form a differentiated 
assessment protocol that enriches all 
students’ experiences and interest in 
the curriculum. Finally, the com- 
munity that is formed in the class- 
room through the completion of 
collaborative projects, peer feed- 
back, and increased, authentic inter- 
action is valuable for all involved. 

In a recent article in The Read- 
ing ‘Teacher, researchers discuss 
ways that mainstream teachers can 
assess ELLs and include the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 


¢ Involve students in perfor- 
mance assessment tasks. 


e Offer students opportunities to 
show and practice knowledge 
in nonlanguage-dependent 
ways through Venn diagrams, 
charts, drawings, mind maps, 
or PowerPoint slides. 


e Promote participation in non- 
threatening situations that 
encourage experimentation 
with the target language of 
study. Assess language learn- 
ing in the participation activi- 
ties. (Lenski et al. 29) 


When English teachers include 
performance-based, nontraditional 
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assessments for ELLs as a supple- 
ment to the traditional assess- 
ments, a clearer picture of the 
ELLs emerges and allows English 
teachers to develop learning expe- 
riences that meet their diverse 
needs. In addition, ELLs are more 
likely to develop real knowledge 
surrounding the topics under 
investigation in the English class- 
room through the use of authentic 
assessments. This has a recursive 
effect: their increased knowledge 
and confidence will enhance their 
performance on the necessary tra- 
ditional assessments. It is a win- 
win situation for all involved. 
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English_Journal@notes.cc.sunysb.edu. Manuscripts should be 
double-spaced throughout (including quotations, endnotes, and 
works cited), with standard margins. Word 2000 or later is pre- 
ferred. Authors using Macintosh software should save their work 
as Word for Windows. Paper submissions should be sent 
only when email is impossible. Please save copies of anything 
you send us. We cannot return any materials to authors. 

e In general, manuscripts for articles should be no more than 
ten to fifteen double-spaced, typed pages in length (approxi- 
mately 2,500 to 3,750 words). 

e Provide a statement guaranteeing that the manuscript has 
not been published or submitted elsewhere. 

e Ensure that the manuscript conforms to the NCTE Guwide- 
lines for Gender-Fair Use of Language. (See address below.) 

¢ Number all pages. 

e Use in-text documentation, following the current edition of 
the MLA Handbook. Where applicable, a list of works cited 
and any other bibliographic information should also follow 
MLA style. 

e List your name, address, school affiliation, telephone number, 
and email address on the title page only, not on the manu- 
script. Receipt of manuscripts will be acknowledged by 
email, when possible, or by mail. 


English Journal is refereed, and virtually all manuscripts are 
read by two or more outside reviewers. We will attempt to 
reach a decision on each article within five months. The deci- 
sion on pieces submitted in response to a specific call for manu- 
scripts will be made after the call deadline. 

Prospective contributors should obtain a copy of the Guwide- 
lines for Gender-Fair Use of Language from the NCTE website at 
http://www.ncte.org/positions/statements/genderfairuseoflang. 


Collaboration and Social Interaction 
Deadline: September 15, 2009 
Publication Date: May 2010 


Working productively with others is essential in the workplace 
and in daily life. Those who develop effective people skills can 
be more successful in their careers and in building meaningful 
human relationships that enhance their social lives. English 
class is an important place to develop many skills of social 
interaction, for example, those that come from group work, 
collaborative writing, debates, small- and large-group discus- 
sions, etc. What is the place of English classes in the develop- 
ment of social skills? What writing and reading activities have 
you found successful in helping students develop collaborative 
skills? How have you assessed students’ collaborative abilities? 
What challenges have you found in collaborative assignments 
and how have you learned to deal with them? How have you 
helped students to work with difficult people and to curtail 
their own less-than-collaborative behaviors? 

Any aspect of student collaboration related to English 
teaching is welcome for this issue. We also encourage articles 
on teacher collaboration: for example, co-teaching among 
teachers of different disciplines or levels of instruction; collabo- 
tations among English teachers and school administrators, 


community or business organizations, parents, or other mem- 
bers of the public. 

Be sure also to see the “Teacher to Teacher” and “Student 
Voices” questions for this issue. 


Logic and Critical Reasoning in the 21st Century 
Deadline: November 15, 2009 
Publication Date: July 2010 


Logic is one of the oldest fields of study in the Western tradi- 
tion, and it has not lost any of its importance, despite centuries 
of evolving literacies. Our contemporary democracy requires 
critical citizens to make sound, reasoned decisions about their 
leaders, about their workplace and home-life needs, and regard- 
ing the causes and pastimes they support. Along with the 
information explosion that has developed from the 24-hour 
news cycle and countless magazines, journals, blogs, and 
homepages available on the Internet has come an increased 
need for sophisticated skills required to critically assess these 
sources for accuracy, bias, and credibility. 

What knowledge is important for students to develop logi- 
cal and critical reasoning skills? What logical fallacies should 
students be made aware of, and how can we motivate them to 
develop this knowledge? What should students learn about 
valid forms of evidence and about the place of emotion in effec- 
tive argumentation? What age-old techniques of logical analy- 
sis and reasoning should we advocate, and what innovations 
should we employ to address new literacies and technologies? 
How have you used film, other visuals, nonfiction, fiction, or 
workplace or community documents in ways that have helped 
students to develop their skills of logic? How have you encour- 
aged students to use logical argument in their writing and for 
their own purposes? 


Motivating Students 
Deadline: January 15, 2010 
Publication Date: September 2010 


Students’ curiosity and enthusiasm can take them a long way. 
Good teachers know that creating a curriculum that interests 
and energizes students is far more likely to get students to 
learn and retain what they learn. And motivated students keep 
teachers fresh and enthusiastic in return. This issue focuses on 
the importance of and methods for motivating students—and 
the joys of teaching them. What innovative and effective ways 
have you found to engage students in ELA content? What 
skills and ideas do students seem to be most naturally moti- 
vated to learn and how have you harnessed that positive 
energy? How have you used current global, national or local 
events, popular culture, artistic trends, or social debates to 
engage students? What critical problems have you faced in 
motivating students, and what have you used to address them? 
How have you created variety in activities to keep students 
focused and intellectually curious about the world around 
them? How have you used surveys or other tools to learn more 
about what students might enjoy learning about? What com- 
petitive or collaborative assignments have you designed that 
peak students’ interest in ELA? How have students’ motiva- 
tions changed over the years, and what new information should 
teachers take into account as they design curriculum for 21st- 
century students? What do you do to motivate students to 
develop empathy or to develop skills they might not consider 
desirable or important: reconsidering their own certainties, 
creating and advocating new ideas, resisting social pressure, 
developing courage, creativity? How have your students moti- 
vated you? 
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General Interest 
May submit any time 


We publish articles of general interest as space is available. 
You may submit manuscripts on any topic that will appeal to 
EJ readers. Remember that EJ articles foreground classroom 
practice and contextualize it in sound research and theory. As 
you know, EJ readers appreciate articles that show real stu- 
dents and teachers in real classrooms engaged in authentic 
teaching and learning. Regular manuscript guidelines regard- 
ing length and style apply. 


Ongoing Features 


Speaking My Mind: We invite you to speak out on an issue 
that concerns you about English language arts teaching and 
learning. If your essay is published, it will appear with your 
photo in a future issue of English Journal. We welcome essays of 
1,000 to 1,500 words, as well as inquiries regarding possible 
subjects. 


Student Voices: This is a forum for students to share their 
experiences and recommendations in short pieces of 300 words. 
Teachers are encouraged to submit the best responses from 
their classes, not whole class sets, please. Individual students 
are welcome to submit as well. Topics are as follows: 


¢ What positive lessons have you learned from English class 
about working with other people? (Deadline: September 15, 
2009) 

© How has logical thinking helped you out of a difficult situa- 
tion? (Deadline: November 15, 2009) 

e¢ What makes you want to go to English class? (Deadline: 
January 15, 2010) 


Teacher to Teacher: This is a forum for teachers to share 
ideas, materials, and activities in short pieces of 300 words. 
Topics are as follows: 


e Given all the time and money you needed, what kinds of 
collaboration would you engage in for the benefit of your 
students? (Deadline: September 15, 2009) 

e How can we motivate students to value logic and logical 
thinking? (Deadline: November 15, 2009) 

¢ How do you get to know your students well enough to 
understand what motivates them? (Deadline: January 15, 
2010) 


Original Photography 


Teacher photographs of classroom scenes and individual stu- 
dents are welcome. Photographs may be sent as 8" X 10" black- 
and-white glossies or as an electronic file in a standard image 
format at 300 dpi. Photos should be accompanied by complete 
identification: teacher/photographer’s name, location of scene, 
and date photograph was taken. If faces are clearly visible, 
names of those photographed should be included, along with 
their statement of permission for the photograph to be repro- 
duced in Ej, 


Original Cartoons 


Cartoons should depict scenes or ideas potentially amusing to 
English language arts teachers. Line drawings in black ink 
should be submitted on 81/3" X 11" unlined paper and be signed 
by the artist. 


Columns and Column Editors 


Adolescents and Texts 
Editor: Alfred W. Tatum 


As the role of adolescent literacy is being reconceptualized, 
little attention is given to the roles of texts in the lives of ado- 
lescents, or how texts can be used to shape their in-school and 
out-of-school lives. This is problematic in light of the fact that 
many educators struggle to engage students with texts that the 
students find meaningful and significant. The focus of this col- 
umn is connecting adolescents with texts. Materials that give 
attention to using both fiction and nonfiction texts that honor 
adolescents’ academic, cultural, gendered, or social identities 
should be submitted. Implications for policy and/or practice 
are encouraged. ; 

Submissions of 2,000 words or fewer should be sent to 
Alfred W. Tatum at atatum1 @uic.edu. 


Challenging Texts 
Editor: P. L. Thomas 


Franz Kafka proclaimed that a “book must be the ax for the 
frozen sea within us.” The authors and texts we bring into our 
classrooms and the acts of literacy that students perform about 
and because of those texts are essential aspects of creating class- 
rooms where students become critical readers and critical writ- 
ers. This column will explore the authors and texts we choose 
that confront the world and the worldviews of students. We 
also explore various theoretical approaches to literature that 
challenge and energize students and teachers. 

Contributors should explore and share their classroom 
practices that address questions such as, What authors and 
texts confront the world and students’ assumptions? What 
texts expand students’ perceptions of and assumptions about 
genre? What texts confront both big ideas and the art and 
craft of writing? How does critical pedagogy look in liter- 
ature classrooms? What literary theories do you find most 
generative? 

Submit an electronic Word file attached to your email to 
the column editor, P. L. Thomas, at paul.thomas@furman.edu. 
Contributors are encouraged to query the column editor and 
share drafts of column ideas as part of the submission process. 


Innovative Writing Instruction 
Editor: Valerie Kinloch 


Signs of writing are all around us, from writings that decorate 
school bulletin boards, student essays, and teacher journals to 
units that guide our classroom work. How do you address such 
signs of writing, among others, in your work with students? 
What approaches to writing instruction have you used to 
stimulate student engagement with words and actions? “Inno- 
vative Writing Instruction” provides a forum for productively 
contentious, yet critical discussions on approaches to writing 
instruction. In addition to discussing the writings authored by 
students, we will examine the various ways we engage students 
in work that helps to strengthen their voice, authority, and — 
interest in writing. In these examinations, we will question our 
challenges with teaching writing in the spaces we call class- 
rooms, schools, and communities of learning. What we do with 
students around writing and our approaches to writing instruc- 
tion affect how they use words to participate in the world. 

Column contributions of 1,800—2,800 words are encour- 
aged. Send email submissions to Valerie Kinloch at kinloch.2 
@osu.edu. 
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Mentoring Matters 
Editors: Thomas M. McCann and Larry Johannessen 


Some critics use the disturbing phrase “eating their young” to 
refer to the way some school leaders and veteran teachers treat 
new teachers. The image refers to the regrettable practice of 
allowing the newcomer to endure the least desirable conditions 
in a school or department. In contrast, caring veteran teachers 
will be sensitive to the need to foster growth and to promote a 
sense of self-efficacy in new colleagues. The development of any 
teacher is not complete after departure from a teacher preparation 
program. Professional growth continues for years, and supportive 
colleagues can play a significant role in influencing the develop- 
ment, satisfaction, and retention of teachers in the early stages of 
their careers. This column invites contributors to offer practicing 
teachers, schools, and teacher preparation programs their insights 
about how to mentor and support early-career English teachers, 
including reports from early-career teachers about their positive 
mentoring experiences. We especially encourage specific sugges- 
tions for practices that will help veteran teachers to support 
newer colleagues in developing positive relationships with stu- 
dents, contending with pressures to conform to test-driven cur- 
ricula, handling an enormous workload, and forming collaborative 
relationships with supervisors, colleagues, and parents. 

We invite column contributions of 500—1,500 words address- 
ing themes about mentoring and supporting early-career teach- 
ers. Send inquiries, ideas, and submissions to Thomas M. McCann 
at tmccann@elmhurst.edu. 


Off the Shelves 
Editor: Mark Letcher 


We are living in a new golden age of young adult literature. 
Edgy and engaging titles by authors both emerging and estab- 
lished have been pushing the field of young adult literature 
(YAL) to places we’ve never seen before. Teen readers are see- 
ing more innovative formats and genre-blending in their read- 
ing, are exposed to authors from around the world, and are 
blurring the lines between previously established “teen” and 
“adult” fiction. 

There may be no better time to celebrate and promote the 
diversity, characters, issues, and pure literary craftsmanship 
that YAL offers its audience, and our hope is that you will help 
us contribute to the conversation. 

This column will explore a wide range of topics related to 
literature written for and/or read by young adults, with a strong 
emphasis on recently published works. We particularly wel- 
come the voices and experiences of secondary teachers, for whom 
YAL provides vital classroom reading, suggestions for eager and 
reluctant students, and engaging personal reading material. 

Submissions of 500—1,500 words, inquiries, and sugges- 
tions for future column topics should be directed to Mark 
Letcher at mletcher@ou.edu. 


Poetry 
Editor: Anne McCrary Sullivan 


In her poem “Valentine for Ernest Mann,” Naomi Shihab Nye 
reminds us that “poems hide. In the bottoms of our shoes, / 
they are sleeping.” Look inside your shoes, your desk drawers 
and kitchen cabinets, the hallways of your school, the grocery 
stores and garbage dumps of your community. “Find” some 
poems and send them to EJ. Choose those that seem a fit, either 
explicitly or implicitly, with announced themes of upcoming 
EJ issues. We are looking for well-crafted original poems in 
any style, serious or humorous, written by teachers, students, 


or those who love them. We do not consider previously pub- 
lished poems or simultaneous submissions. 

Send by email attachment, for blind review, up to five poems 
with only phone number and initials on the page. In your email 
message, include brief biographical information. Poets whose 
work is published will receive two copies of the issue in which 
their work appears. Send submissions to EJPoetry@nl.edu. Send 
correspondence to Anne McCrary Sullivan at ASullivan@nl.edu. 


Research for the Classroom 
Editor: Julie Gorlewski 


Research provides a lens through which teachers can better 
understand our pedagogical successes and failures. Research 
illuminates the social and political contexts of education, 
enhancing our appreciation of students, their families, and the 
communities we serve. The principles of research offer a foun- 
dation for reflective practice. 

Classrooms are laboratories for teaching and learning. In 
this era of accountability, it is important for teachers to apply 
research to practice. We must be collaborators in the process of 
deciding what works, not merely consumers of products 
deemed “research-based.” In the spirit of a critical theoretical 
approach, this column will seek both to clarify and to prob- 
lematize research-based practices. 

Submissions for this column might include an informal 
mini-study or a story about an attempt—successful or not—to 
conduct classroom research. Contributors should focus on a 
classroom application of professional scholarship by consider- 
ing these questions: What worked (and didn’t work) in my 
classroom? Why? How do I know? Also welcome are short 
reviews of recently published books that contributors believe 
can enhance teachers’ classroom research practices. Submissions 
should be 1,000—2,000 words. 

Authors, especially new contributors, are encouraged to 
submit ideas for columns. Send inquiries or submissions to 
gorlewski@maryvale.wnyric.org. 


Success with ELLs 
Editor: Margo DelliCarpini 


English educators face increasing linguistic diversity in their 
classrooms. In fact, enrollment of English language learners 
(ELLs) in the nation’s public schools between the years 1990 
and 2000 grew by 105 percent, compared to a 12 percent over- 
all growth rate among the general school population. ELLs 
enter our classrooms with a variety of prior school experiences, 
cultural expectations, and literacy experiences. Making the 
English language arts curriculum accessible to ELLs can pose 
unique challenges. However, when teachers implement strate- 
gies that target the needs of ELLs, all students can benefit. 
This column will be a place where classroom teachers can 
find helpful ideas for teaching ELLs. Please submit manuscripts 
regarding challenges ELLs encounter in mainstream English 
classes and how you have developed innovative strategies to 
address their needs while enhancing the learning environment 
for all learners. Please share materials and practices that you 
have found to be especially effective for your ELLs, reports of 
successful collaborative instruction, motivational strategies 
that you use, and ways you connect content to ELLs’ lives. 
Secondary-level English teachers are especially encouraged to 
submit their ideas. New authors who have ideas for columns 
that need development are encouraged to contact the editor. 
Send ideas or complete submissions of 500—1,500 words to 
Margo DelliCarpini at margo.dellicarpini@lehman.cuny.edu. 
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When I taught high school, my colleagues in the 
English department and I would occasionally look 
with jealousy upon teachers of some other subjects 
who left school with nothing but a newspaper. We'd 
lumber out to the parking lot hefting a load of pa- 
pers to add to the pile already at home, feeling a 
little guilty about not responding to them faster. 
I'd heard of a few schools in which the labor of re- 
sponding to student papers was addressed tempo- 
rarily with a lower teaching load for English 
teachers, but for the most part, this apparent ineq- 
uity was something we simply accepted as part of 
the deal. 

When I started teaching college, I was sur- 
prised to learn that professors of different subjects 
are usually compensated at different rates. Some- 
times the differences in salary can be dramatic. A 
friend who became assistant professor of business 
the same year I became assistant professor of En- 
glish at the same university had a starting salary 
that was double mine. 

Despite what you may have heard, I am not a 
saint. I’d be lying if I said I was never bothered by 
these inequities. But I came to terms with them 
years ago. You see, while some other teachers may 
have less work to do or might be paid more for the 
same amount of work, I have a great advantage over 
them. I get to teach English! 

This issue of English Journal is dedicated to the 
fact that we are paid to teach the most enjoyable sub- 
ject matter on the planet. We get to make a living 
from something that most of us would do on a vol- 
unteer basis, if we could afford to. That kind of job 
satisfaction is rare, and it’s something to celebrate. 


Everything ever written, spoken, thought, 
heard, argued, visualized, or communicated in any 
manner is fair game for English language arts 
classes. We can bring art, history, sociology, phi- 
losophy, science, math, cultural studies, politics, or 
myriad other fields into our classrooms in ways that 
are consistent with ELA goals and curricula. Sure, 
we may have to make arguments for particular lit- 
erary works, or we may have to resist curricular em- 
phases that are forced on us, or we may have to 
defend what topics we take up in classes, and of 
course we must select material that is appropriate 
for our students, but what is available to us is vast. 
Even the processes of arguing, resisting, defending, 
and selecting materials are ELA skills. 

As we should, we negotiate our instructional 
objectives with our administrations, our students, 
their parents, government agencies, taxpayers, fu- 
ture employers, and more. But the available means 
for instruction are almost limitless. It’s a luxury to 
have this kind of curricular freedom. There’s a joy 
that comes from reveling in the capacity of English 
language arts, even if we choose not to take advan- 
tage of it as often as we might, or if we occasionally 
give in to those who seek to limit the boundaries of 
ELA for their own purposes. This issue reminds us 
to enjoy English, just for the fun of it! 


The Importance of Fun for Students 


In his “EJ in Focus” essay in this issue, Tom Ro- 
mano makes an effort to ensure that the “fun” that 
should occur in English class is a rigorous form of 
fun: fun that engages students in meaningful work 
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for meaningful purposes. There are some who might 
misread an English Journal theme “For the Fun of 
It!” as a suggestion that “fun” should be the priority 
in English class. The concern is that teachers will 
create a curriculum that students enjoy but aren’t 
getting much from in terms of intellectual develop- 
ment. I understand this concern, but it misses the 
point. 

Making English fun is not really about giving 
students a good time. It is about improving their 
learning. When people are having fun, they are 
paying attention, willing to think more deeply, 
open to new ideas, less self-conscious, more apt to 
think back on and discuss what they have experi- 
enced, and thus more likely to incorporate what 
they have learned into their memory. Fun isn’t an 
important goa/ for an English class; it’s an essential 
means for achieving goals in English class. Fun en- 
courages more effective learning. 

English class must be rigorous, but it is the 
teacher who must be most rigorous, designing as- 
signments and an atmosphere that will truly engage 
students. Making a meaningful English class fun is 
rigorous work. Some may say, “There are simply 
some aspects of English that are not fun, and stu- 
dents have to learn to deal with them.” I’ve even 
heard some argue that students can learn more from 
a boring class because it will force them to learn 
how to learn despite unengaging classroom condi- 
tions. The idea is that such instruction will prepare 
students for a “real world” that is not out to enter- 
tain them. But this logic is flawed. Does hitting 
yourself in the head with a hammer make you bet- 
ter at taking hits to the head with a hammer? (Any 
volunteers for this study?) 

Students come to us to learn everything about 
English that they should learn. It is up to us to help 
them learn it. And that requires making English as 
fun as possible for students—without sacrificing a 
bit of rigor. It’s a tough job. Good thing we've got 
great material. 

English teachers are a creative and fun-loving 
bunch. For this issue, we received more than five 
times the number of submissions than we could 
publish. The essays we were able to include are 
sure to inspire, entertain, and educate. Take some 
time during these summer months to relax and 
enjoy this English Journal wherever you go to re- 
charge. Have some fun thinking about how to 
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The editor working in the summer offices of English Journal. 
Photo by Patricia Dunn. 


bring your favorite aspects of English to your stu- 
dents next year. 


The Fun of the Journey 


When I was young I wanted to own a sailboat. 
When I got older and a little wiser, I revised that 
wish: I wanted a good friend who owns a boat. 
When I moved to Long Island a few years ago, that 
wish came true. Captain Bobby invited Patty and 
me onto his 32-foot Catalina Cruiser and immedi- 
ately earned a place in our hearts. (That he said the 
wind power two English teachers would lend the 
craft offsets our weight is forgiven—though not 
forgotten.) 

Since then, we’ve sailed many times through 
Cutchogue Harbor around Robins’ Island, or past 
Greenport and Sag Harbor to Easthampton. We 
even sailed once for Block Island, but dangerous 
winds and 10-12 foot swells turned us back into a 
safe harbor. 

Most of the time when we're sailing, we're en- 
joying ourselves, cooling the sun’s heat with the 
salty spray from water rushing under the bow and 
around the midships, watching the quaint shore- 
front towns go by, and passing the time with friendly 
chat and good-natured teasing. Sailing also has real 
consequences. We’ve learned from hard experience 
to duck when the boom comes about, and once dur- 
ing a friendly race with Capt. Bobby’s cousin we 
learned not to trim the jib too tightly or it rips, 
badly. The sound is like the world’s largest man 
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From the Editor 





Art Conversation by Mary Ann Reilly. 


splitting his pants in slow motion into a megaphone, 
and it’s followed by sobs (jibs are expensive). 

On calmer sails, now and then a motorboat 
will overtake us and send us rocking in its wake. 
One of Capt. Bobby’s friends—a “stinkpot” boater, 
as he calls him—teased us as he went by. 

“I could make five trips around this harbor in 
the time it takes you to make one in that blow boat 
of yours!” 

What Capt. Bobby understands that the mo- 
torboat captain doesn’t is that for sailors, the qual- 


ity of the journey matters at least as 
much as the destination. Motorboat- 
ers engage their engines and arrive at 
their destinations quickly with mini- 
mum fuss. Sailors, however, manipu- 
late the sails to harness the wind, 
arrange the ballast to ensure a secure 
vessel, and tack back and forth, forg- 
ing a criss-cross path through the 
waves. They arrive at their destina- 
tions as a result of equal amounts of 
wind power and personal effort. The 
motorboater and the sailor both get 
where they’re going. But the sailor’s 
journey is more meaningful. 

Let the sailboat on the cover of 
this issue remind you to take some 
time this summer to enjoy your 
journey as an English teacher. We 
should certainly take pride in our accomplish- 
ments and feel the satisfaction that can come only 
from having helped students succeed. But we 
should also look back on a journey we thoroughly 
enjoyed: all the great books and films we encoun- 
tered, the fulfilling writing we shared, the lan- 
guage and culture we explored, the intellectual 
curiosity we indulged. 

Let others make more money or have a little 
more extra time on weeknights and weekends. We 
get to teach English! Gp 





EJ Wins Award! 


English Journal has won a 2009 EXCEL Award from the Society of National Association 
Publications (SNAP), a nonprofit, professional society serving the needs of association 
publishers and communications professionals. SNAP has recognized English Journal with 


SOCIETY OF NATIONAL 











ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS 


a Bronze Award in the category of “Scholarly Journals—General Excellence.” Congratu- 
lations to the many authors, columnists, artists, designers, peer reviewers, and editorial and production staff 
members who contributed to this achievement. For more information about this award and the complete list 


of winners, see www.snaponline.org. 
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Teaching for the Fun of It 


Karen Mitcham 

Jones County Schools 
Georgia 
kmitcham@jones.k12.ga.us 








From my earliest years as a classroom English 
teacher, I have enjoyed those serendipitous lessons 
and units when the teaching event enters “the 
zone.” At those moments I know I have found my 
bliss. Sure, in July we get nostalgic. You may be 
reading by a pool, at the Folger Shakespeare teacher 
week, or sharing with other teacher-writers at a Na- 
tional Writing Project seminar, and wherever you 
are, you are smiling inwardly as you look forward to 
another year of teaching. We teach teenagers. And 
for just this brief moment, let’s think about teach- 
ing “for the fun of it.” 

The purpose of having fun in the English lan- 
guage arts classroom is twofold: build community 
and alleviate the monotony, drudgery, and anxiety 
that reading, speaking, and writing often produce, 
especially in struggling students and any and all 
who are future members of Garrison Keillor’s Lake 
Woebegone Professional Organization of English 
Majors (POEM). For example, every year, after the 
learning inventories are tabulated and filed, I ask 
two or three of the students from each class who are 
often reluctant literacy learners to create a banner 
with the caption “A Community of Writers.” After 
the banner is located on a wall with enough space, 
everyone writes a prescription for our class. I give 
them the charge to give me advice about how to 
make the class more fun. And yes, many of them 
have an “I don’t believe this” look. Then through- 
out the year after the initial postings have come 
down and have been filed, I refer to their advice. 
This small activity is fun and illustrates the pur- 
pose of having fun in the ELA classroom, a place 
where student practice and assessment carry the 
weight of grades. How we organize and practice our 


craft will determine whether students live in a place 
of anxiety and insecurity or a place of practice and 
self-discovery. 

This past January, my spouse, our daughter, 
and I decided that we could not miss President 
Obama’s inauguration. Did you see me? I was 
about 200 yards in front of the Washington Me- 
morial. It was truly a Super Bowl of friendship 
where everyone was a winner. Isn’t that the best 
description of our goal for classroom management 
in our classes? Everyone was respectful, kind, pa- 
tient, and happy. Genuine fun is realized and expe- 
rienced when there is mutual respect; everyone 
wins, and students have ownership in what hap- 
pens during our time together. 

One way we get in the teaching zone is 
through our professional journals. I look forward to 
the NCTE publications for a selfish and practical 
reason: I know I will find your ideas. Through the 
inspiration of other teachers, I am able to build op- 
portunities for students to have fun in their English 
class. Fun happens in classrooms when we debate 
whether Quint is more obsessed with killing Jaws 
than Captain Ahab is obsessed with killing Moby 
Dick. How about when we go on those wonderful 
field trips to the Alabama Shakespeare Festival 
(where we see two plays), The Montgomery Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, the old Alabama State Capitol, 
and Zelda and F. Scott Fitzgerald’s house in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama? 

One winter-blahs student favorite is to pass 
around a sheet of paper and each student writes his 
or her favorite line of a song. Then the students use 
their cell phones to play a clip of their song. This 
cell-phone activity meshes into a poetry lesson, 
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maybe a Whitmanesque “Song of Myself” lesson. 
Another favorite skill builder that builds standards 
is to provide opportunities for participation in 
classroom competitions where outside judges are 
brought in as referees. I take any opportunity I can 
to allow students to welcome visitors to the class- 
room. Literally, a student welcomes the expert 
speaker whose area of expertise is in an area that 
connects to the lesson. Another student favorite is 
when we publish students’ work outside the class- 
room. For example, I send copies of student research 
projects or literary analysis papers to retired teach- 
ers or administrators who may be interested in the 
subject matter. Another fun publishing idea is to 
bind a class set of essays or poems and secure it to 
the location with a string, maybe at the local bank 
or offices around the neighborhood. Whether or not 
students get any feedback, they preen themselves at 
the thought that their writing is on public view. 
When it requires moving beyond the four class- 
room walls, fun takes coordination on the part of 
teacher, students, and parents. 

The best fun, according to an informal survey 
of my 2008-09 students, occurs when I connect lit- 
eracy lessons to teen culture. Whether through draw- 
ing stick-figure comics of a particular story event to 
share with the class or drafting a script to produce for 
the local film festival, students are hungry for fun 
classroom lessons and activities that will showcase 
what they are learning or what they have learned. 
Anytime you are able to connect to safe Internet sites 
such as 21Classes (http://www.21classes.com), Class- 
room 2.0 (http://www.classroom20.com), readwitit 
(http://readwitit.wikispaces.com/), of create your 
own class blog or wiki pages, many students will 


thank you for your attention to their culture, their 
world. 

My personal favorite fun activity is called Fun 
Friday. Sometimes, after a grueling week of read- 
ing, writing, analysis, and general pain, agony, and 
despair, I have a Fun Friday. On these days everyone 
gets to do what he or she wants to do within the 
parameters of the ELA standards. I announce on 
Monday that we will be having a Fun Friday this 
week. After they collect themselves, they begin to 
make plans for Friday. Some will go to the Media 
Center to research or read or write. Some will play 
board games such as Scrabble, Upwords, or Trivial 
Pursuit. Some work on 500-piece puzzles. Prior to 
one Fun Friday, I asked everyone to choose a favor- 
ite literary quote from his or her writing folder. 
Then they made 9” x 12” posters that we posted on 
the walls outside the classroom. The students are 
amazed that English class connects to their needs 
and interests and that they are able to monitor the 
growth of their analytical and evaluative literary 
skills. With The Beastie Boys song in mind, we 
adapt the refrain for what we know works—for the 
fun of it: We have to “fight for the right to [have 
fun}’ in our classrooms. 

The results after we have had fun in the ELA 
classroom are manifold. Students get to know each 
other, and through that knowing, they understand 
one another’s differences and are more respectful of 
one another. Students trust their inner voices a little 
more. Although we live within the tension of as- 
sessing student expression and building English 
language arts knowledge in our students, we will 
have fun in the midst of our hard work and the care- 
ful orchestration of our curriculum. @& 
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Is It Time to Abandon 


the Idea of “Best Practices” 
in the Teaching of English? 


Peter Smagorinsky 
The University of Georgia 





Many teachers are searching for that “silver bullet”: 
the teaching method that always works. And many 
answers, often contradictory, are offered by educa- 
tors far and wide, as evidenced by the 768,000 web- 
sites identified by a Google search for “best practices 
teaching.” The quest for best practices has led many 
to seek ways to teach that defy even the most chal- 
lenging situations and obstinate students. It has 
also led to some raucous disagreements among 
classroom teachers in faculty rooms, among aca- 
demics in their journals and conference rooms, and 
among people in communities who have opinions 
about education. At one point I felt that some prac- 
tices were inherently better than others. My per- 
sonal journey through the profession, however, has 
brought me in contact with much that has changed 
my thinking about what makes a teaching practice 
work and what methods work best. Perhaps my 
personal narrative of developing a more complex 
understanding of effective teaching will resonate 
with EJ readers. 


Structured Process and Individualized 
Teaching Approaches 


After graduating from Kenyon College with a de- 
gree in English literature in 1974, I found myself 
unsure about what to do with myself. (Back then, 
actually having a career plan while still in college 
was considered to be a bit crass.) To help pay the 
bills, I spent a few years as a substitute teacher and 
hall monitor in and around Trenton, New Jersey, 
and these experiences somehow convinced me that I 
wanted to become a teacher. Toward that end I got 
accepted into the Master of Arts in Teaching pro- 


gram at the University of Chicago, which I began 
in 1976. During the year I spent at Chicago, I 
taught in the Pilot Enrichment/Upward Bound 
program in Hyde Park and did my student teach- 
ing at Martin Luther King High School on Chica- 
go’s South Side, and then got my first full-time 
teaching job in 1977 in Westmont, Illinois. Be- 
tween 1977 and 1990, I taught in Westmont, Bar- 
rington, and Oak Park-River Forest High Schools, 
all in Chicago suburbs, giving me quite a range of 
settings for my teaching—especially if you throw 
in 1983-84 when I was a full-time doctoral student 
and substitute taught in about 25 different Chicago 
public schools to help pay the rent. 

At the University of Chicago I learned what 
Arthur Applebee has called a structured process ap- 
proach to teaching (“Problems”; see, e.g., Sma- 
gorinsky, Johannessen, Kahn, and McCann, in 
press). My mentor in learning this method of in- 
struction was George Hillocks Jr. In this method 
the teacher does a lot of work outside class to (1) 
identify the themes that guide students’ inquiries 
and (2) design and sequence activities that help 
structure their learning. In class, however, the stu- 
dents do most of the work as they go through the 
goal-directed, task-oriented activities, often in 
small groups. 

The classroom is highly social and interactive 
and allows students to explore and play with ideas 
and language as they consider problems built into 
the activities and related to unit themes (see, e.g., 
Ragsdale and Smagorinsky). The themes typically 
involve students in inquiry into questions that, for 
one reason or another, engage them with compel- 
ling problems. Students, for instance, might define 
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a complex concept (e.g., success, courageous action, 
progress) and think about the actions of both real 
and literary characters relative to the criteria of the 
definition. They typically think about how they 
would engage with life challenges in light of their 
reflection on the issues under consideration. (Out- 
lines for instruction following this method are 
posted at http://www.coe.uga.edu/~smago/Virtual 
Library/Unit_Outlines.htm.) 

The teacher is thus concerned with creating 
an environment that helps to promote and struc- 
ture students’ learning toward clear goals related to 
unit concepts. (Hillocks’s original name for this ap- 
proach was “environmental” teaching [Research], a 
name that never quite caught on.) Student activity 
within this structure typically involves discussion 
of either texts or things, such 
as news stories on a particular 
topic or a collection of sea- 
shells. Through their interac- 
tions they inductively develop 
processes for how to treat Sim- 
ilar types of problems of in- 
creasing complexity. Students 
might, for example, take on 
the question of what defines 
best,| Success” in life. To do so, they 





would initially learn to define 

concepts by considering a fa- 
miliar question, such as what qualities define a good 
breakfast cereal or specific kind of musical perfor- 
mance. With procedures established for how to de- 
fine a contested concept, they could consider a set of 
problematic examples of people’s life accomplish- 
ments to generate criteria for what constitutes “suc- 
cess” in life. From there they could read a sequence 
of literary works, perhaps leading up to The Great 
Gatsby, Death of a Salesman, or other work that treats 
the quality of one’s life trajectory. Through their 
reading and discussion, students could use their 
definitions to refine their understanding of success, 
revise their definitions, and consider how they could 
live their lives to meet the understanding of success 
that they have developed. 

Hillocks’s approach employs a form of in- 
structional scaffolding that is task-based and 
discussion-driven. It is designed to enable students 
to work toward independent performance on new 
tasks that employ the strategies and procedures 


learned through peer interaction on prior, less- 
complex tasks. My orientation to teaching, then, 
stressed both social factors and individual students’ 
ultimate appropriation of what they had learned 
through social interaction. To paraphrase my friend 
Michael W. Smith’s personal observation regarding 
this approach: People don’t learn to write just by 
writing; rather, they learn to write by talking 
throughout the process of writing so that their 
thinking about what they write is continually cri- 
tiqued and reinforced as it develops. 

This view of teaching was at odds with the 
two other major approaches to teaching that were 
practiced at the time and that remain in currency. 
The method that was most popular among academ- 
ics valorized the individual, as outlined in such 
best-selling books as Nancie Atwell’s In the Middle: 
Writing, Reading, and Learning with Adolescents and 
Susan J. Tchudi and Steven N. Tchudi’s The English/ 
Language Arts Handbook: Classroom Strategies for 
Teachers. Atwell’s remarks are revealing in terms of 
this philosophy: “I mostly teach individuals, mov- 
ing within the group to stop and confer with one 
writer or reader at a time. Because kids are writing 
on topics they’ve chosen and reading books they’ve 
selected, my teaching and their learning are about 
as individualized as they can get” (45). In the work- 
shop, “Each day writers will have a sustained chunk 
of time to go their own ways, writing and confer- 
ring; each day we'll come back together again at the 
workshop’s end” (86). The classroom, then, served 
as a gathering place for individuals to work on their 
projects and then report to the group on their ef- 
forts. This approach to teaching, its proponents 
argue, helps to unleash each child’s natural develop- 
mental pace and trajectory free of teacher agendas 
and interference, a belief that I see rooted in the 
Romanticism of Jean-Jacques Rousseau (see, e.g., 
Emile: or, On Education). 


Disputes about Best Practice 


Eight years into my secondary school teaching ca- 
reer, I began my doctoral studies, again under the | 
mentorship of Hillocks. I realized that I needed to 
resolve the tension I felt in balancing attention to 
what people think individually as they work and 
how that thinking proceeds in relation to the social 
context in which it takes place. I was spurred in this 
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effort by what struck me as a paradox in Hillocks’s 
claims about effective teaching (Research). In his 
comprehensive review of writing research con- 
ducted between 1963 and 1983, he used statistical 
comparisons of research and concluded that the ap- 
proach he had taught me and many others had 
greater effects on students’ writing than any other 
method. Based on this finding, he made a “best 
practice” claim on behalf of the structured-process 
or environmental approach to teaching I have 
described. 

And yet many teachers in the field, voting 
with their wallets, were making Atwell’s individu- 
alized approach the clear favorite and, by my infor- 
mal count, the most widely referenced pedagogy in 
English Journal articles. If one approach worked best 
and another was more widely practiced (or at least 
read about), something had to give. Interrogating 
this seeming paradox struck me as critically impor- 
tant as I tried to make sense of my field during my 
doctoral studies and subsequent career. 

My reading of Lev S. Vygotsky and his mod- 
ern interpreters helped me to understand this co- 
nundrum. Hillocks’s attention to the environment 
focused on students’ work in social activities de- 
signed and put into motion by teachers. What was 
missing from his formulation, however, was a con- 
sideration of the degree to which any teacher might 
embrace this pedagogy or have the capacity to de- 
sign and implement activities in the labor-intensive 
manner described by Hillocks and his students (e.g., 
Hillocks, Narrative, Teaching; Hillocks, McCabe, and 
McCampbell; Lee; McCann et al.; Smagorinsky, 
Teaching English by Design). Further, his approach did 
not initially take into account the broader context of 
teaching that might or might not support the sort 
of process-oriented, and thus time-consuming, in- 
struction he advocated. Ironically, then, while the 
social environment of students’ learning was central 
to his approach, the social context of teachers’ lives 
and work was given less attention. Although Hill- 
ocks later analyzed the testing environment that 
shapes writing instruction (Testing), his earlier work 
could not account for the fact that what emerged as 
a “best practice” in his teaching and research was 
not widely practiced by the majority of teachers, in- 
cluding those with choice in the matter. 

Indeed, it’s likely that what Hillocks identi- 
fied as the “best practice” in teaching writing was, 
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at best, the third most widely used approach to 
teaching writing. The default means of teaching 
writing was what he termed “presentational” teach- 
ing: a teacher positioned at the front of the room 
and taking an authoritative role in dispensing 
knowledge. Such teachers typically use model es- 
says, often consisting of five paragraphs, to reveal to 
students the end-product of their efforts, focusing 
on this final form and attending less to the processes 
involved in producing it. This product-oriented ap- 
proach was (and remains) well-established in text- 
books, was familiar to teachers through their 
experiences as students, was entrenched in many 
high-stakes writing assessments, and was otherwise 
well-woven into the culture of secondary school 
English instruction (see Johnson et al. for a review 
of these issues). 

As a teacher both in high schools and ulti- 
mately in university teacher education programs, 
and as one with a great interest in this seemingly 
illogical situation, I faced a conundrum: If a review 
of 20 years of experimental research demonstrated 
Hillocks’s (Research) envi- 


ronmental approach to be 


If a review of 20 years of 


the most effective way of 
teaching writing, followed 
by the individualistic, gen- 
eral process approach advo- 
cated by Atwell and others, 
followed with a consider- 
able lag by a presentational 
approach that relied on 
product models, why was 
their actual usage in class- 
rooms likely practiced in 
the reverse order? 

Within this broader 
contention, my experiences 
as a teacher from 1976-90 
had led me to accept Hill- 
ocks’s approach as what 
worked best for me, even in 
schools in which the other 
approaches were 
available and widely prac- 
ticed around me. I thus 


major 





experimental research 
demonstrated Hillocks's 
(Research) environmental 
approach to be the most 
effective way of teaching 
writing, followed by the 
individualistic, general 
process approach 
advocated by Atwell and 
others, followed with a 
considerable lag by a 
presentational approach 
that relied on product 
models, why was their 
actual usage in 
classrooms likely 
practiced in the reverse 
order? 


began to search for explanations that were not tied 
to a notion that one thing may work best on all 
occasions and for all purposes for all the many 
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personalities, goals, histories, and other factors that 
come together in particular classrooms. 


A Social, Cultural, and Historical 
Perspective 


I again found Vygotsky to be helpful in sorting out 
this vexing problem. Vygotsky (Mind, “Thinking”) 
is best known for his formulation of the zone of 
proximal development (ZPD). The ZPD, however, 
is but the tip of the iceberg of his effort to develop 
a comprehensive psychology of the human mind as 
it develops in relation to its social, cultural, and 
historical contexts (see Smagorinsky, “Culture of 
Vygotsky,” “Vygotsky”). This deeper, more com- 
plex project became central to my efforts to solve 
the riddle that had puzzled me about why an em- 
pirically and, for me, experientially demonstrated 
“best practice” was taken up with such little pas- 
sion by the majority of teachers in the field, even as 
it got good results in my teaching, in the teaching 
of others who had learned to teach from Hillocks, 
and in Hillocks’s research (Research). 

Vygotsky was concerned with the ways in 
which people learn to think based on their interac- 
tions with people who surround them. Because the 
people with whom they interact have also learned 
to think in this way, it’s important to understand 
the human mind and its processes in terms of the 
social, cultural, and historical contexts in which it 
develops (Wertsch). What I found so compelling 
about this focus was the way in which it expanded 
the context of learning well beyond the walls of the 
classroom and the school. As an educator I could no 
longer conceive of teaching and learning as taking 
place between teachers and students. Instead, I had 
to consider the walls as permeable, allowing in not 
only the students’ prior experiences in homes and 
communities but also the school’s administrative 
emphasis, my colleagues’ experiences as students 
and as teachers, the local community’s values and 
influences, the district’s and state’s curriculum and 
assessment practices, and the national policy con- 
text including its assessment apparatus and regard 
for teachers and teacher educators. 

These influences on teaching and learning are 
not merely present, however. As Faulkner famously 
said, “The past isn’t dead; it isn’t even past.” If I 
may introduce a further convolution, the past is 


thus present in the present and the present is an 
extension and distillation of the past; both provide 
the basis from which the future emerges and so are 
present in it. This emphasis on cultural and histori- 
cal factors in learning to think requires a much 
more careful look at how the people in a setting 
have come to be who they are and to think as they 
do. This consideration must take into account both 
their life experiences and their cultural back- 
grounds, and thus the historical means through 
which they have learned to see the world as they do 
and act accordingly within it. 

This connection of individual learning to the 
social and cultural history of learning makes the 
claim of a “best practice” problematic. A Vygotskian 
perspective suggests that the quality of instruction 
is dependent on the particular people who come to- 
gether to teach and learn and the qualities of what- 
ever precedes and surrounds them in the setting of 
the classroom. It further suggests that learners 
might have developed different kinds of worldviews 
and ways of thinking to motivate their schoolwork 
and that different teachers may be more skillful 
with one approach than with another due to their 
training, their dispositions, their experiences, and 
other factors. As a result, what works best for me in 
my classroom at my school might not work so well 
for you in yours. 


The Situated Nature of Best Practices 


Attention to these factors required me to reconsider 
the notion that any teaching approach can be con- 
sidered a “best practice” regardless of who is doing 
the practicing, where it’s being practiced, and how 
that practice is experienced by all involved. I had to 
reflect back, then, on the fact that under Hillocks’s 
tutelage and in the company of his community of 
students, I had been socialized into viewing his ap- 
proach as sensible and nearly natural. His program 
had become to me what I’ve called a conceptual home 
base (Smagorinsky, Teaching English through Princi- 
pled): the social setting to which I returned to re- 
confirm what I understood to be pedagogically and 
theoretically sound, even when (and perhaps espe- 
cially when) my assumptions were disputed at the 
schools in which I taught, in the professional read- 
ings I undertook, or at the educational conferences I 
attended. 
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And so I began to view environmental or 
structured process teaching to be, rather than an ab- 
solute “best practice,” an approach that I’d learned 
from the master and had learned to believe in 
through successful applications and extensions. 
Meanwhile, many people with whom I taught had 
been socialized into accepting other sets of premises. 
One of the schools in which I taught was described 
by many as “traditional,” with a number of my col- 
leagues practicing form-oriented teaching according 
to a presentational process. My colleagues were skill- 
ful with this method, the students (from an array of 
social classes) performed well on standardized tests, 
and roughly 80% of graduates went on to some form 
of higher education, and so the faculty sensibly con- 
cluded that their teaching methods were effective. 
My department chair even told me that innova- 
tions—in the case that prompted this conversation, 
the possibility of developing a writing lab in the 
1980s—were for other districts that needed some 
sort of gimmick to stand out. But not for us: We 
were the aspirant institution toward which they 
strived. What’s more, my colleagues were rewarded 
for their form- and content-oriented instruction in 
this setting with glowing annual evaluations of their 
teaching and with job security, including tenure and 
sabbaticals. If they had been taught through presen- 
tations of model essays during their student days 
and had been successful in high school and college, 
and now taught through presentations of model es- 
says and were evaluated as successful teachers, who 
was I to tell them otherwise? 

At another school I taught in, I was again 
somewhat of an oddball, this time against a differ- 
ent orthodoxy. The English department had been 
through a series of workshops conducted by a prom- 
inent exponent of a general writing process ap- 
proach, one that stressed freewriting, writing in 
journals, having students select their own topics 
and forms, and in general setting their own learn- 
ing goals and pursuing them at their pace—the in- 
dividualized approach advocated by Atwell and 
others. The department chair himself had been a 
graduate student under the mentorship of this 
workshop leader and valued greatly her opinion, 
perspective, and beliefs about writing, all of which 
she had published in prominent books and journals. 
The local culture of this department, then, sup- 
ported this approach to teaching and rewarded it 
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with positive annual evaluations. And the students, 
largely from affluent backgrounds, thrived, or at 
least produced more interesting writing and won 
more writing awards than they had before the con- 
sultant’s intervention with the faculty. 

As had happened at the other teaching site, a 
culture formed that valued a particular teaching ap- 
proach that was peripheral to my repertoire, even if 
I did experiment with some of its methods. Once 
again, this pedagogy produced results in this con- 
text that were sufficiently impressive that I was in 
no position to point to the results of a meta-analysis 
of experimental research to dispute them and say 
that a better practice was available, if only they 
would learn it. 

The university program and the English de- 
partments in which I taught served as important 
cultural institutions, but hardly the only ones that 
influenced my thinking about teaching. In the af- 
fluent community in which I taught, for instance, 
one of my students’ parents ran for the school board. 
He was a real estate developer and ran on the plat- 
form that the district needed to maintain the appear- 
ance of high educational standards to keep real estate 
values high. He won in a landslide. Tied to his cam- 
paign was the belief that high standardized test 
scores provide the best and most visible way of 
maintaining the appearance of educational quality, 
thus requiring increased dedication of instructional 
time to test preparation and mitigating the urgency 
for process-oriented instruction. In this instance, 
the local culture of the English department was at 
odds with the broader culture of the community 
and of other academic departments, resulting in 
mixed missions and énstructus interruptus when test- 
ing materials were dropped in our laps on short 
notice. 

At the more traditional school, the district 
had established grading periods of six weeks, rather 
than the nine weeks used in most U.S. districts, re- 
sulting in three grading periods in each of the year’s 
two semesters. The rationale was that students 
would be “on their toes” more if final grades were 
assigned more frequently. This rationale fit well 
with the school’s traditional orientation because it 
emphasized the delivery of content and products, 
rather than attention to the learning processes that 
facilitated content knowledge and provided students 
with the means through which they might achieve 
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these ends. Here, the deeply entrenched values of a 
staid community produced teaching methods with a 
good four millennia of established practice (see Cole 
at http://Ichc.ucsd.edu/People/MCole/humdev.pdf 
{page 202] for a photograph of a teacher-centered 
Sumerian classroom circa 2,000 B.C.E.). They fur- 
ther suggested the value of curricular devices (e.g., 
six-week marking periods) that presumed the valid- 
ity of traditional teaching methods and structured 
teachers’ and students’ deadlines so that they were 
supported and encouraged. 


What, Then, of Best Practices? 


What, then, of the “silver bullet”—the teaching 
method that works best regardless of setting? At 
this point I must consider the likelihood that there 
is no one best practice, even as my friends and I 
continue to write about the methods that we learned 
and built on through our studies and long relation- 
ship with Hillocks. For the right teacher in the 
right situation, we believe that 
these methods can produce 
some pretty powerful teach- 
ing; we still get enthusiastic 
responses when we present our 
ideas and materials, so some- 
thing must be working. And 
yet the NCTE Annual Convention rooms are filled 
with sessions promoting other methods, so NCTE’s 
diverse constituents are seeing their instructional 
needs met in many different ways. 

Even with this ecumenical approach, I don’t 
find a wide-open “to each his or her own” solution 
to be entirely satisfying. I’ve daydreamed through 
many a lecture in my day, and so I can’t agree that 
just because a teacher is comfortable lecturing, it’s 
the right method for the setting (or, at least, a set- 
ting that includes me). I also can’t say that because 
a research study demonstrates something’s effec- 
tiveness, it’s automatically worth doing to the ex- 
clusion of all else, although it may be worth trying. 
Of course I was happy to know that Hillocks’s me- 
ta-analysis of experimental studies found the envi- 
ronmental or structured-process approach to be the 
most effective method of improving students’ writ- 
ing. But rather than ending the discussion, his re- 
sults produced a new wave of dispute, especially 
from those who found that the individualized, “nat- 


ural process” methods that he questioned worked 
well in their classrooms. 

Perhaps the current corollary to that dispute 
concerns the ways in which the federal No Child 
Left Behind Act has instituted research-based teach- 
ing methods as the “best practice” for improving 
reading test scores. And the research base upon 
which they draw is limited to only one method, the 
experimental design that uses statistical tests of sig- 
nificance to determine an experimental group’s de- 
gree of effectiveness. But many question the idea 
that reading scores are the best indicators of reading 
improvement, that reading “understanding” or 
“comprehension” is precisely definable or measur- 
able in any way, that experimental designs are the 
best and only research method available to identify 
effective teaching practices, that scripted lessons de- 
signed to raise test scores comprise good teaching, 
or that good teachers would want to remain in a 
profession in which their good judgment is trumped 
by the imperative to stick to the script that someone 
else has written to guide their teaching. I think that 
the splendid teaching narratives provided by Cyn- 
thia Ballenger, Karen Gallas, Karen Hale Hankins, 
Greg Michie, and many others reveal that quality 
teaching requires a greater sensitivity to students 
than any scripted lessons can afford. 


But Really, What of Best Practices? 


I have found this essay to be difficult to conclude. 
I'd like to close with a snappy solution that teachers 
can use on Monday, but abandoning the universal 
idea of a best practice makes that impossible. Ulti- 
mately, I think that the best resolution to the ques- 
tion of what constitutes a “best practice” is to shift 
the terms to what Arthur Applebee calls principled 
practice (“Musings”). Teaching through principled 
practice challenges teachers to think about what is 
appropriate given the unique intersection that their 
classroom provides for their many and varied stu- 
dents; their beliefs about teaching and learning; the 
materials available for them to use; and the public, 
professional, and policy contexts in which they 
teach. The notion of principled practice focuses on 
the why of teaching: why teaching methods work in 
particular ways in particular settings. 

Taking this approach invests a great deal of au- 
thority and responsibility in the teacher. A scripted 
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curriculum, a centralized orthodoxy, or an abdication 
of judgment is not amenable to a principled practice 
approach. Teaching through principled practice 
might foreground different values—care for stu- 
dents’ emotional needs in one setting, attention to 
home and community literacies in another, adher- 
ence to conventional literacies in another—depend- 
ing on what a teacher's principled assessment of the 
situation produces. It might attend primarily to local 
values or might result in a challenge to local values. 
Above all it should be informed: about available peda- 
gogies, about students both generally and particu- 
larly, about community and administrative values 
and priorities, and about how to make wise and pru- 
dent decisions within the contested political envi- 
ronment of schooling. 

Inevitably, such an approach involves reflective 
practice, a term Hillocks (Teaching) borrows from 
Donald Sch6n and many others. Through reflective 
practice a teacher continually considers the effects 
of instruction on students’ learning, or on whatever 
other outcomes might be produced through a teach- 
ing and learning relationship. The focus might be 
on teaching methods, as Hillocks urges in promot- 
ing the idea of frame experiments: teachers’ studies of 
what students learn based on how they are taught. 
Evidence of quality teaching might come through 
the products of students’ work, through evidence of 
greater engagement (e.g., the number of students 
who participate in activities and discussions), or 
through the presence of other qualities that the 
teacher hopes will follow from a particular instruc- 
tional approach. 

Other reflective practitioners have sought to 
change the quality of classroom relationships, as when 
Sarah Freedman et al. introduced multicultural 
themes into urban classrooms to force simmering 
issues out into the open. Evidence of change came 
through the teachers’ systematic observations of 
how such topics altered classroom dynamics with 
respect to who contributed, what sort of emotional 
timbre followed, which issues emerged, and so on. 

Undoubtedly there are additional ways in 
which teachers may reflect on their own practice. I 
see principled, reflective practice as a way to in- 
crease the likelihood that an effective practice—al- 
though not necessarily “the best” practice—will be 
employed for further reflection and reconsideration. 
Taking this approach involves, I think, a teachet’s 
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continual involvement in some sort of professional 
growth through reading and discussion, and so 
keeps a teacher in touch with what’s possible as stu- 
dents, fields, communities, and other factors change 
over time. It further in- 
volves teachers in paying 
attention to how their stu- 
dents experience their class- 
rooms. And so a principled, 
reflective practitioner who 
employs might 
learn that students are not 
paying attention, or that 


snappy solution that 
teachers can use on 


lectures 





impossible. 


they can repeat information 
from books and notes but not think constructively 
when presented with new material. 

When instruction is tied to principled, reflec- 
tive practice, “anything goes” becomes untenable: 
Things only “go” if they work according to the 
teacher’s thoughtful standard of learning or other 
desired result. Best practices then are comprised of 
the methods that a teacher determines, through 
principled reflection on how instruction works, to 
be effective in his or her unique setting. This no- 
tion is not tied to any specific pedagogy but rather 
to the teacher's informed, verified judgment of what 
students need and how to provide it instructionally. 
These judgments needn't be published like those of 
Gallas and others, although I wish that more were 
publicly available. The product of such teaching 
comes through the benefits afforded to each new 
classroom of students that benefits from the experi- 


ences of the last. igh) 
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preparing for his or her first issue in September 2011. The appointment is for five years. Applications should 
be addressed to Kurt Austin, Voices from the Middle Search Committee, NCTE, 1111 W. Kenyon Road, Ur- 
bana, IL 61801-1096. Questions regarding any aspect of the editorship should be directed to Kurt Austin, 
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I love Professor Peter Smagorinsky as I would love a 
son. He is my excellent friend, colleague, and for- 
mer student. I need to reveal these sentiments at 
the beginning of this dispute. If you were to ask, 
my tributes to him would be monumental. How- 
ever, he argues that it is time we gave up on the 
idea of best practice in the teaching of English, and 
I tend to agree. At the same time, I feel compelled 
to differ on some points as we might have in a semi- 
nar back in my office in Judd Hall at Chicago when 
that august university still honored education. 

His argument is based on the idea that all of 
our practices, whatever they may be, have been en- 
culturated through the various experiences, people, 
and institutions with which we have had contact. 
His major point is summed up in his statement 
that “different teachers may be more skillful with 
one approach than with another due to their train- 
ing, their dispositions, their experiences and other 
factors” (18). Because teachers’ processes of social- 
ization into teaching are different, what one may 
regard as effective, another will reject as ineffective. 
Let me say at the start that I agree with this conten- 
tion. But I do have questions. 


What Is a Practice? 


Peter discusses three models, or paradigms, of 
teaching English. He claims that the one he attri- 
butes to me has been the most effective for him. It 
has certainly been most effective for me and for 
many of my students. When I arrived at Chicago, I 
was primarily interested in the design of curricu- 
lum and instruction. Since my arrival there, a good 
deal of my work has attempted to investigate and 


test the effects of the practices I taught my students. 
I had to ask, is it better to teach them how to lec- 
ture effectively or how to run effective small-group 
discussions? Is it better to spend time on how to 
craft clear objectives and criteria that permit judg- 
ing when the objectives have been met, or is it bet- 
ter largely to ignore the complexities of structuring 
clear objectives and their criteria and simply allow 
any sort of statement of goals including those about 
the glories of literature and cultural heritage that I 
heard as a beginning teacher? Is it better to analyze 
thoughtfully the tasks you hope students will learn 
to deal with successfully, or should you simply as- 
sign the tasks believing that those who can do them 
will and those who cannot will fail? Is it better to 
assign a story for reading right out of the book, or is 
it better to invent an activity designed to capture 
students’ interest and engage prior knowledge as a 
means of introducing the story and setting up a 
central problem for interpretation? 

After my first two years of teaching, long be- 
fore I arrived at Chicago, I began to elect small- 
group discussion, clear objectives and their criteria, 
task analysis, and gateway activities over activities 
against which they are juxtaposed, even as I was 
learning how to do them. Subsequently, I have ar- 
gued that these are all highly interrelated. The 
analysis of the task reveals the objectives and their 
criteria. Both of these are fundamental to inventing 
an effective gateway activity. All are mandatory to 
ensuring effective daily small-group discussions in 
which students discover, for themselves, the pro- 
cesses they will need to meet the objectives: to in- 
terpret the relationships among characters, to 
interpret the symbolic relationships among images 
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in a poem, to develop a strong argument or narra- 
tive, and so forth. (See my Teaching Writing as Reflec- 
tive Practice, especially Chapters 7, 8, and 9.) 

To the extent that practices disallow students 
the possibility of pursuing these discoveries them- 
selves, the practice will be less effective. When my 
objectives are not clearly thought out, the tasks in 
which I engage students will 
not be clear. When the task is 
not clear, students will likely 
have difficulty and I will pro- 
laatntte deaiwith vide inappropriate Canes 
often providing the “correct 
answers,” thus putting an end 
to student thinking and ren- 
dering the process of thinking 
through solutions unnecessary. 
When 
rather than encourage my 


I provide answers, 


those who cannot 
will fail? 





charges to develop their own 
solutions, I deprive them of 
the opportunity of learning the processes for devel- 
oping those solutions, which, I am convinced, is 
what English teaching should be all about. 

It has become clear to us, from our earliest 
workshops, that for teachers to adopt such practices 
they had to believe the practices would result in in- 
creased learning for most, if not all, of their stu- 
dents. The corollary, more fundamental, belief is 
that, with appropriate instruction, all or nearly all 
students are capable of learning what our strongest 
students learn. (See Benjamin S. Bloom for a full 
argument about this issue.) 

But all these “practices,” “best” or not, can 
hardly be seen as one practice, let alone a “silver 
bullet” (Smagorinsky 15). It is unlikely, for exam- 
ple, that having clear objectives and criteria, in it- 
self, as could facilitate effective 
small-group discussion. A well-thought-out and 
accessible task has to go with it. In addition, the 
teacher needs to know how to ask questions and 
suggest problems for discussion; how to group stu- 
dents; how to move students in and out of groups 
efficiently; how to move from small group to small 
group observing each and making suggestions as 
necessary while continuing to watch the whole 
class; how to provide feedback efficiently; how and 
when to encourage students; when to call an end to 
the discussions; how and when to allow students to 


a practice 


share their group ideas with the whole class; and 
how to lead the class to develop interpretations and 
arguments as a whole. (Some of my students have 
written an excellent book about these practices: 
Talking in Class: Using Discussion to Enhance Teaching 
and Learning by McCann, Johannessen, Kahn, and 
Flanagan.) Each of these is a practice that we can 
code as a result of interviews with teachers and 
classroom observations. Discussions of such prac- 
tices and their coding appear in Ways of Thinking, 
Ways of Teaching (Hillocks). 


The Difference between a Paradigm 
and a Practice 


What Peter calls Structured Process is not so much a 
discrete practice as it is a group of practices that ap- 
pear in conjunction with each other and the belief 
that nearly all students can learn, a paradigm of 
teaching that is quite complex. Three decades of 
helping my Chicago students learn even one part of 
that paradigm, how to operate small-group discus- 
sions, have taught me that learning all this is no sim- 
ple task. In the University of Chicago MAT English 
program, learning how to run effective group discus- 
sions began in the fall workshops with planning, 
using, and critiquing such discussions and then doing 
it again and again. The work continued through stu- 
dent teaching, usually with good results. 

Further, small-group discussion is only one part 
of the paradigm. The small-group discussions are in 
service of reaching larger goals, which are always fo- 
cused on developing students’ abilities to deal with 
tasks of increasing complexity independently. One of 
the first units I worked on with such a design was 
developed collaboratively by four teachers in Euclid, 
Ohio, for ninth-grade honors students. The unit fo- 
cused on satire, and the final evaluation involved stu- 
dents’ reading a satiric work independently that they 
were to interpret in an essay written independently. 
We wanted to determine if students had learned 
strategies and skills for reading and writing that they 
could apply in a new task. It appears that most teach- 
ers do not use such evaluation procedures. Rather, 
they hold students responsible only for what has been 
“covered” in class. According to Elizabeth A. Kahn, 
tenth-grade teachers in the cohort she studied used 
test content as a kind of bargaining chip to help 
control their classes. Teachers promised that if stu- 
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dents paid attention in class, they 
would be able to pass the tests. 
Kahn studied the teachers’ quiz- 
zes, unit tests, final exams, and 
composition assignments. She 
found that about 65% of the points 
available for the semester were 
based on multiple-choice, match- 
ing, or true/false items, most in- 
volving literal information that 
had been presented in the textbook 
ot by the teachers in class. 

Many teachers have told me 
that it is simply unfair to test stu- 
dents on material that has not 
been “covered” in class. They conceptualize teach- 
ing as a matter of arranging material in sequence of 
some sort, presenting bits and pieces of information 
about the material, including interpretations, and 
testing to determine if students have learned that 
material. There is little or no thought about prepar- 
ing students to do more and more complex tasks 
independently or about evaluation procedures to 
determine if students have gained in their ability to 
work with those problems. These practices are char- 
acteristic of what Peter and I both call presenta- 
tional teaching. 

On the other hand, the objective for the final 
unit evaluation of the satire unit was as follows: 


To write an essay interpreting the satire of a play, 
novel, or a series of essays or short stories by a sin- 
gle author. [Students could not use material stud- 
ied in class. List included some nonsatiric work, 
e.g., The Jungle. | 

Criterion statements: the student must 

a. Decide on the basis of criteria in a defini- 
tion whether or not the work is satiric. 

b. Identify the targets of satire and explain 
why they are satirized. 

c. Explain how plot, character, imagery and 
satiric technique provide the satire. 
(Hillocks, McCabe, and McCampbell 
268-69) 


Four teachers worked on the original design 
of the unit in 1959. All of us were pleased with the 
results. In our judgments our ninth-grade honors 
classes in three schools had fulfilled the objectives. 
Students were able to read satire independently, 
identify the targets of satire, explain the satiric 
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Teachers gather at the 2008 NCTE Annual Convention in San Antonio. 


techniques, and so forth. I hasten to add this does 
not occur by magic. The unit begins with sarcasm 
that students use in their everyday language, moves 
to simple cartoons using exaggeration, to fables 
using exaggeration and simple symbolism, to car- 
toons and fables using both of these and irony, and 
thence to relatively simple poems using irony and 
other techniques, and finally to plays and novels— 
all prior to the independent reading and writing. 
At every stage we paid close attention to the writ- 
ing problems involved in these simpler tasks. For 
example, students wrote about interpretations of 
cartoons, fables, poems, short stories, and of the 
shared major works. Eventually, students wrote 
original parodies and satires. (See Hillocks, Mc- 
Cabe, and McCampbell for much more detail.) 

I have known for well over four decades that 
many teachers cannot or will not use even detailed 
instructional units that my colleagues and I have 
found to be tried and true. In 1962, The United 
States Office of Education proposed to support 
demonstration centers for the teaching of English. I 
developed a proposal through Case Western Uni- 
versity in Cleveland and my local school district 
(Euclid, Ohio) to host a demonstration center on 
curriculum and instruction for junior high English. 
We proposed conferences (six per year for two years), 
curriculum materials in the form of fairly extensive 
unit descriptions (see ERIC documents ED 017 
491, ED 017 492, and ED 017 493). We were for- 
tunate to win one of four demonstration center 
projects, the only on-the-spot-come-and-see center. 
The other three were all for movie and TV-taped 
demonstrations. 
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question of the paradox 
about why teachers do 
not change, | would argue 
that the more complex 
the paradigm, the more 


classroom. Then again, 
any teacher who does not 
or will not believe that 
most students can learn 


students learn, will see 


thinking and work it 
involves outside the 


what our strongest 


no reason for greater 
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Between 130 and 240 participants attended 
each conference to visit classes, meet and talk with 
teachers, hear speakers, and accept several printed 
copies of instructional units. 
During the first year of the 
center, 1963-64, at one con- 
ference one of the distributed 
units was our ninth-grade 


To answer Peter's 


honors unit on satire. This was 
the fifth year that I had used 
the unit, and I had revised it 
every year. As far as I was con- 
cerned, it was a winner. Stu- 
dents were excited about it. 
Their discussions were lively 
and their writing insightful. 
Recently, one young man and 
two of his classmates from my 
ninth-grade class of 1963-64 
had recently celebrated their 
40th high school reunion. The 
talk at the reunion prompted 
them to contact me. That led 
to a dinner party mini-reunion 
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at my home. When our conversation led to our dis- 
cussions in class, we set about reconstructing some 
of them. Rick Yeager recalled them as having been 
“exhilarating.” That is how I recall them too. 

One of our visitors during that first year of the 
Center told me that she was going to try the unit 
with her twelfth-grade students. She returned to a 
later conference and confronted me to say that the 
satire unit had not worked with her students. I 
evinced some surprise and talked with her for a 
while. She spoke mostly about using the major 
works. Eventually I asked her directly if she had 
used the early parts of the unit, those parts designed 
to introduce students to interpreting exaggeration, 
symbolism, and irony, to simplify the early learning 
tasks and make the later more complex tasks more 
accessible. “No,” she said, “my students didn’t need 
that. They are older, you know. I simply do not have 
time to do all that preliminary stuff. We have so 
much to cover.” With that, she turned and walked 
away. Here was a teacher who had simply cut the 
foundations of the proposed learning and then 
blamed the failure of her unprepared students on the 
unit. It did not occur to me until much later that 
this teacher was one who had been socialized simply 


to assign tasks without preparing students for how 
to do them. She saw no reason to help students learn 
how to do the basic tasks of interpreting irony, for 
example. She is not alone in this thinking. 

It may be relatively easy to shift a simple 
practice from one kind to another. For example, it 
may be relatively easy to begin providing at least 
some positive feedback to students on their writing 
instead of simply marking all errors, although some 
teachers appear unable to make even that change. 
But it is much more complex to shift from one large 
cluster of practices, represented by the paradigms 
that Peter describes, to another, especially from the 
relatively simple presentational to the highly com- 
plex structured process. To answer Peter’s question 
of the paradox about why teachers do not change, I 
would argue that the more complex the paradigm, 
the more thinking and work it involves outside the 
classroom. Then again, any teacher who does not or 
will not believe that most students can learn what 
our strongest students learn, will see no reason for 
greater complexity. 


Are Some Practices Better Than Others? 


Peter says that “different teachers may be more 
skillful with one approach than another due to their 
training, their dispositions, their experience, and 
other factors. As a result, what works best for me in 
my classroom might not work so well in yours” 
(18). I believe him without question. If a teacher 
does not know how to use any given approach, es- 
pecially a complex one, it is likely to fail in terms of 
student learning. No question. 

The more important question is this: Does 
one method, practice, or paradigm work better for 
our students than another? This is a question that I 
will contend. I believe that practices or paradigms 
make huge differences, not only in student learning 
but also in student dispositions toward learning. 

An example: My partner, Vera Wallace, and I 
prepared a unit on writing narrative at the request 
of Vera’s principal to be taught at her Chicago high 
school. The unit was not developed in a vacuum 
but rather had been taught in many different forms _ 
by my students and me in Chicago schools for a pe- 
riod of nearly 20 years. The principal had seen the 
unit in action, had been impressed, and had asked 
that it be taught by all teachers in the department 
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at the ninth-grade level. Vera and I spent several 
hours adapting the 1996 version of the unit for her 
teachers. She subsequently distributed the unit, and 
I received frequent reports about its progress. 
Teachers at the school were required to submit daily 
lesson plans that their chairs were to review. Vera 
invited me to visit one of her interviews concerning 
a lesson plan submitted by one teacher. This teacher 
we visited had departed from one of the key lessons 
in our narrative unit. 

The lesson, which we have come to call the 
“sea shell lesson,” focused on helping students learn 
to generate figurative language in their narrative 
writing. It began with examining univalve sea 
shells (not clams) in order to describe them in terms 
of what they looked like. The emphasis was on 
color, patterns, similes, and metaphors. The lesson, 
which I have reported in detail (Hillocks, Narra- 
tive), begins with the teacher asking students to 
suggest ideas about what a large helmet shell looks 
like. At this stage the shell garners many similes: 
like an athletic trophy, like an elf’s hat, like a ball 
gown, like a large trumpet, like an ear, a shark’s 
mouth, an evil smile, and so on. After this teacher- 
led discussion, the students work in small groups 
examining two shells, one of which the small group 
will write about with some help from the teacher, 
and finally to writing individually about one shell 
that is different from all other shells used in the 
class. In the latter, the compositions are redistrib- 
uted to the class, the shells go onto a table, and 
readers of the compositions are asked to find the 
shell described in the composition from one of their 
classmates and provide feedback to the writers. My 
students have had great success with these activi- 
ties. After uses in two inner-city seventh-grade 
classes, for example, we found that while none of 
our youngsters used figurative language on a narra- 
tive written as a pretest, 70% were using figurative 
language three to four weeks later on a posttest of 
narrative writing. 

Ms. Gallopolli, the teacher whom we inter- 
viewed together, had decided to abandon the sea 
shells altogether and instead use illustrations from 
her literature book. She was happy with the results 
as she showed us examples of the student writing. 
Vera and I looked through several pieces in vain for 
figurative language. I finally asked Ms. Gallopolli 
to show me the figurative language in one of the 
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compositions. She promptly pointed to a sentence 
that read, “She looks like she’s angry.” She said, 
“There, that’s a simile.” I did not know how to re- 
spond. I had to think. Finally, I said, “Well, it uses 
the word /ike, but it doesn’t compare two unlike 
things in some way. It just attributes a characteris- 
tic to the woman in the picture.” I remember being 
too embarrassed to say more. 

According to theorists, any learning process is 
a social one. Thus, learning this error is the result of 
socialization. Can we possibly argue that this bit of 
ignorance amounts to good practice because it has 
been socialized? I fervently hope not. 

Another example: My first year of teaching, I 
was hired to teach junior high along with several 
other young people. I knew one young woman 
vaguely because she had graduated from the same 
college as I. She had been hired as a Latin teacher. 
I recall that in the days before school opened in the 
fall of 1956, I was terrified that I might not be able 
to control my seventh- and 
ninth-grade students, let 
alone teach them anything. 
I had forgotten that, for a 
couple of years before I 
went to college, I had been 
a junior assistant scout mas- 
ter at a scout troop located 
in the same school where I 
had been hired to teach. I 
had taken as many as 70 rambunctious scouts on 


something in a 
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daylong hikes in the winter without losing any to 
weather, traffic, fighting, falls from cliffs, or any- 
thing else. I had learned from Scoutmaster Robert 
Holloway how to do that, how to involve the boys 
in games and projects to keep them interested and 
at least relatively happy and pretty much under 
control. The first day I met my seventh graders, 
they had me in their thrall. I liked them immensely. 
I knew there would be no discipline problems. I 
found that I had no trouble with ninth graders ei- 
ther. I also found that learning to teach these stu- 
dents something in a thoughtful way would take 
time, although I did not predict it would take a 
lifetime. 

The Latin teacher, who taught in a room ina 
different corridor from where I taught, disappeared 
sometime in late November or early December. 
When I asked what had become of her, I learned 


thoughtful way would 
take time, although | did 
not predict it would take 


| also found that learning 
to teach these students 
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If the teacher is the only 
one who counts in these 
matters, then perhaps one 
practice, method, or 
paradigm is no better 
than any other. But if the 
learning of students 


Some Practices and Approaches Are Clearly Better Than Others and We Had Better Not Ignore the Differences 


that she had been fired. As a new teacher, I was per- 
sonally concerned. This could happen to me. I even- 
tually learned, from a supervising teacher, that the 
Latin teacher had been fired for bending back stu- 
dents’ fingers to control them. Apparently, she had 
bent fingers back until students had cried and be- 
come submissive in class, but reported the practice 
to their parents. Clearly, the two of us had been so- 
cialized into quite different methods of teaching. 
My school administration did 
not approve of the result of her 
socialization. 

I think that there is no 
question that teachers whose 
classroom practice is domi- 
nated by one of the paradigms 
to teaching that Peter Sma- 


gorinsky adumbrates have 


counts, then there canbe| been socialized into using 


no question that some 
methods, practices, and 
even paradigms are better 


them. But the fact of socializa- 
tion does not render them 
equivalent. The teachers in the 
traditional program Peter de- 
scribes did receive positive 
yearly evaluations, tenure, and 
opportunities for sabbaticals, but all of that positive 
feedback does not mean they were effective, only 
that their administrators did not know any better— 
which is not unusual—and so rewarded them. 

It happens that this same school was the ob- 
ject of study by the psychologist Mihaly Csikszent- 
mihalyi as one of the several studies leading to his 
well-known discussion of Flow: The Psychology of Op- 
timal Experience. Here is Csikszentmihalyi’s descrip- 
tion of optimal experience based on thousands of 
interviews and questionnaires with people in many 
widely diverse cultures and activities ranging from 
motorcycling among Japanese youth groups to 
mainstream scientific research and to meditation 
among elderly Koreans. 





than others. 


When people reflect on how it feels when their 
experience is most positive, they mention at least 
one, and often all, of the following. First, the 
experience usually occurs when we confront tasks 
we have a chance of completing. Second, we must 
be able to concentrate on what we are doing. 
Third and fourth, the concentration is usually 
possible because the task undertaken has clear 


goals and provides immediate feedback. Fifth, 
one acts with a deep but effortless involvement 
that removes from awareness the worries and frus- 
trations of everyday life. Sixth, enjoyable experi- 
ences allow people to exercise a sense of control 
over their actions. Seventh, concern for the self 
disappears, yet paradoxically the sense of self 
emerges stronger after the flow experience is over. 
Finally, the sense of the duration of time is altered; 
hours pass by in minutes, and minutes can stretch 
out to seem like hours. The combination of all 
these elements causes a sense of deep enjoyment 
that is so rewarding people feel that expending a 
great deal of energy is worthwhile simply to be 
able to feel it. (49) 


Most of us have experienced such feelings 
on at least certain occasions. In the midst of such 
experience, one loses track of time and other re- 
sponsibilities, even certain needs. It is as though 
everything else disappears from the radar of our 
conscious state. 


Flow among Adolescents 


To study the occurrence of such experience among 
adolescents, Csikszentmihalyi and his colleague Reed 
Larson conducted research with high school students. 
At the traditional school whose English faculty Peter 
describes, a sample of 75 students carried beepers 
and were beeped randomly eight to ten times per day 
for a week. When beeped, students were to write 
where they were, what they were doing, and what 
they were thinking about. They were also asked to 
respond to semantic differential scales of seven or ten 





points about their emotional states, e.g., “alert 
drowsy, happy passive” (Csik- 
szentmihalyi and Larson 52). Positive ends of the 
scales represent flow experience while negative ends 
indicate the opposite. The researchers’ examination 
of more than 4,600 reports from students reveals that 
time in school is largely entropic. Individuals feel 
sad, passive, bored, disaffected, and wishing they 
were doing something else. In some activities, such 
as sports, music, and art, students reported much 
mote often that they felt active, interested, happy, 
and pleased to be doing what they were doing. They | 
also reported relatively positive affect in academic 
areas when they were engaged in group work or 
discussion. 








sad, active 
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The authors conclude that “schools are essen- 
tially machines for providing negative feedback. 
They are supposed to reduce deviance, to constrain 
the behavior and the minds of adolescents within 
straight and narrow channels” (Csikszentmihalyi 
and Larson 198-99). Schools, for the most part, do 
not provide what the authors call flow experience; 
quite the contrary. These results are confirmed by 
the many other studies that show schools to be places 
in which students are surrounded by deserts of ennui 
(Goodlad; Hillocks, Ways; Nystrand et al.). 


Whose Learning Counts Most? 


If the teacher is the only one who counts in these 
matters, then perhaps one practice, method, or par- 
adigm is no better than any other. But if the learn- 
ing of students counts, then there can be no question 
that some methods, practices, and even paradigms 
are better than others. 

At the same time, my argument supports the 
notion that urging teachers to use these “best” prac- 
tices is probably silly. If they do not know how to 
use them and all the corollaries of their use, nearly 
all teachers will certainly fail to use best practices 
effectively. Peter suggests reflective practice as a 
substitute. The problem is that reflective practice is 
a part of the most complex paradigm. Efficient re- 
flective practice is dependent on being able to con- 
struct clear objectives and their criteria, to evaluate 
outcomes in terms of the criteria, to identify rea- 
sons for failures, and to invent better approaches to 
reach the objectives. None of this is likely to hap- 
pen unless we, as a community of teachers, admin- 
istrators, and university people concerned about 
teacher effectiveness, have a serious discussion about 
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what English teachers need to know and unless that 
discussion, to borrow from President Obama’s Elec- 
tion Day speech, empowers us to put our hands on 
the arc of history and bend it toward more fruitful 
practice in all of our classrooms. @ 
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Oxford, Ohio 
Mr. Z was quite a funny and humorous guy so he kept students engaged. 
—College Junior 
Where educators have gone wrong is in promoting the idea that learning is fun . . . fun is 


not the goal. The goal is learning. 


—Carol Jago, With Rigor for All: Teaching the Classics to Contemporary Students 


see a colleague one morning stride 
into a local coffee shop, a young 
math education professor of nimble 
mind and quick wit. 
“You'll be interested in an essay I’m writing,” 
I tell him. 
Todd raises his eyebrows. 
“It’s about the importance of fun in teaching 
and learning.” 
“Fun?” Todd says, smiling exponentially. 
“That's easy: a rich mathematical problem.” 
“Fun for English teachers,” I say, “and their 
students.” 
“Still easy,” Todd says. “I’ve seen you teach. 
You love to have fun.” 
“I do. And I want students to enjoy my classes, 
but I’ve got some cognitive dissonance.” 
“The problem?” 
“Learning to be literate is serious business,” I 
tell him. “I’m uneasy with fun.” 
“Ah!” says Todd. “You want fun, but you 
want deep fun.” 
“Yes! Deep fun! Like deep massage.” 


I've taught 34 years now, half that time in 
high school, half in college preparing future English 
teachers. I’ve had a grand time. But I must confess, 
what has been fun for me has not always been fun for 


students. I remember high school sophomores one 
August with their cramped hands raised in anguish; 
I had made them write nonstop for ten minutes after 
a summer of not touching pencils. I’ve prepped re- 
luctant juniors to grapple with the labyrinthine- 
sentenced, super-vocabularied prose of William 
Faulkner, then made them start reading. Some stu- 
dents sighed, some rolled their eyes, desperate to 
escape the classroom. I prevailed, though, and not 
with a laugh or a smile. I’ve conferred with college 
students about essays they thought were done. I 
showed them where I, a willing reader, didn’t un- 
derstand, hadn’t followed their logic, wasn’t con- 
vinced without examples. There was work to be 
done. I was there to help, but many students revised 
in resentful silence, decidedly unhappy. 

The acts of literacy I pushed students to are 
great fun for me. I enjoy writing in my notebook to 
explore a memory, moment, or idea. I love reading 
something that challenges me and yields intellec- 
tual and emotional rewards. Little satisfies me more 
than revising a draft. 

I want students to expand their notions of fun 
in learning. We'll smile and sometimes laugh along 
the way at piercing ironies, delightful characteriza- 
tions, surprising plot lines, startling perceptions, 
adroit wordplay, and knee-slapping language goofs. 
We'll parse the politician’s language when he says 
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that you cannot believe what a suspected terrorist 
says because those people disassemble. V’ll introduce 
students to the idea of cohesion in an essay by show- 
ing them a scene from a Marx Brothers’ movie. 
We'll have fun with content; we’ll have fun with 
my methods. But primarily, I want students to 
learn to have fun from the fulfillment of engaging 
in meaningful academic work. I want them to de- 
velop a productive, tenacious attitude toward such 
work and take it with them throughout their lives. 

My goal is to present students with a curricu- 
lum that will so absorb them that time accelerates. 
I am giddy when a student raises her head near the 
end of class, bewildered, and asks, “Is the period 
over?” In my students’ learning, I’m after what Mi- 
haly Csikszentmihalyi called “optimal psychologi- 
cal experience” or, in a word, “flow”: 


We have seen how people describe the common 
characteristics of optimal experience: a sense that 
one’s skills are adequate to cope with the chal- 
lenges at hand, in a goal-directed, rule-bound 
action system that provides clear clues as to how 
well one is performing. Concentration is so intense 
that there is no attention left over to think about 
anything irrelevant, or to worry about problems. 
Self-consciousness disappears, and the sense of 
time becomes distorted. An activity that produces 
such experiences is so gratifying that people are 
willing to do it for its own sake, with little con- 
cern for what they will get out of it, even when it 
is difficult, or dangerous. (71) 


Flow is deep fun. Flow is what the rich math- 
ematical problem offered my buoyant colleague. 
Flow is what I seek as I write this essay. I’ve seen 
students of greatly varying abilities immersed in 
optimal psychological experience—the linguisti- 
cally sophisticated high school junior who writes an 
implicitly emphatic fiction of the first day of school 
that reveals institutional insensitivity and peer 
treachery; the bemused sophomore transfer student 
to our writing workshop who has completed count- 
less grammar worksheets over the years but rarely 
been asked to write his own vision. He finally 
catches fire when he writes three pages recommend- 
ing a movie, three pages rife with usage, spelling, 
and punctuation errors, three pages driven by pas- 
sion, detail, and evidence. 

Students have fun with Facebook, MySpace, 
YouTube, and video games. They have fun text 
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messaging, talking on cell phones, listening to 
iPods. They have fun at theme parks and hanging 
out with friends. As their 
teacher I want to introduce 
students to another kind of 
fun. This fun can be time 
consuming, rigorous, and 
fulfilling. It’s the kind of 
fun critical to their aca- 
demic success, their intel- 
lectual development, and 
their future as literate choice makers. 


students who are 


learn all they can. 


Bulldog Learning 


I have a weakness for students who are bulldogs. 
They latch onto a bone of knowledge and gnaw 
away until they learn all they can. A bulldog stu- 
dent is the one I confer with about an essay she’s 
writing that’s giving her problems. I listen, tell 
what I understand, and ask questions about what I 
don’t. We talk. Three days later she brings in a revi- 
sion in which she has done things with language 
and thinking neither of us thought of during our 
conference. 

In his never-more-relevant book, Amusing Our- 
selves to Death, Neil Postman maintains that students 


expect to be entertained. This expectation, he ar- 


gues, militates against their achieving substantive 
thinking. He blames popular media, which insists 
on brevity, sound bites, and surface understanding, 
instead of depth, analysis, and complex, nuanced 
thinking. 

Students who wait passively to be entertained 
do not develop tenacious learning habits. They are 
not inclined to gnaw. They want to be fed. To want 
to learn, students don’t need games. They don’t 
need “fun” videos so they won’t be bored. They 
don’t need candy rewards. They need meaningful 
work. They need to see value in it so motivation 
becomes intrinsic. Academic demands will arise for 
which they’ll need to be Bulldog Learners, or they 
won't succeed. 

When I was a teenager, I cleaned my father’s 
tavern every Sunday morning. I worked my broom 
and mop to and fro, scrubbing beneath barstools 
and booths, where customers spilled beverages that 
dried black and sticky. Every three weeks, after the 
sweeping and mopping, I waxed the floor, a process 


| have a weakness for 


bulldogs. They latch onto 
a bone of knowledge and 
gnaw away until they 
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requiring patience and pains. I disliked rising early 
on Sunday morning to work in the silent bar. But I 
knew I had to get to the work and do it well so the 
rest of the day was mine. My back ached from bend- 
ing over. I broke a light sweat. I had to examine my 
work so I didn’t miss anything. Even with all that, 
I learned, to my surprise, to take satisfaction from 
the rhythms and results of the work. 

In writing about her students’ study of classi- 
cal literature, Carol Jago writes, “When the bell 
rings, I want students to leave class tired, exhausted 
from how well they have exercised their minds, yet 
happy about all they have accomplished” (56). 

Carol Jago wants Bulldog Learners. 


The Fun of Intellectual Pursuit 


A perk of our profession is intellectual pursuit. 
Done well, our job offers the opportunity for mind 
work. We didn’t go into teaching to work sans in- 
tellect, to perform rote tasks. We went into teach- 
ing to revel in our subject matter, to help students 
use their minds, and to experience the stimulus and 
satisfaction of learning. 

Here’s an example: As a young teacher I read 
poems by Carl Sandburg in our literature anthol- 
ogy. I'd read no Sandburg in college. Not academic 
enough, I presume. (When I asked one professor 
about Sandburg, he actually winced.) Sandburg’s 
poems interested me, though. On the local PBS 
channel, I’d watched an actor assume Sandburg’s 
persona, recite poems, strum a banjo, sing folk 
songs, and tell stories about hobos, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and Connemara, Sandburg’s farm in North 
Carolina. My interest piqued, I read a book of Sand- 
burg’s complete poems, found ones our anthology 
hadn’t included but that I thought would engage 
students in thinking and discussion of Sandburg’s 
themes and vivid use of language. I sketched a week 
of study, devised writing assignments that required 
analysis, synthesis, and creativity. Sandburg wrote 
“Jazz Fantasia.” My students wrote their own musi- 
cal fantasias. They had to analyze how Sandburg 
used metaphor, alliteration, and onomatopoeia so 
they could create their poems to capture on paper 
the music they loved. I had such high expectations 
when the poems were turned in that I spontane- 
ously read each aloud, bringing to them the full 
weight of my oral interpretation skills so students 


could hear the sound, rhythm, and meaning carried 
in their words. “Hey,” said one girl, “my poem’s 
better than I thought.” The laughter that day was 
plentiful, arising from language, meaning, youth 
culture, and a respect for student voices. 

The exhilarating intellectual pursuit was 
driven by the gratification I took in poetry, lan- 
guage, and immersion of students in productive 
writing tasks. The research, the planning, the stu- 
dent engagement represented a life of mind, creativ- 
ity, and improvisation we English teachers get to 
practice well beyond academic content standards. 
We get to show students how they are part of a pow- 
erful tribe of language users that includes the likes 
of Shakespeare, Maureen Dowd, and Lupe Fiasco. 


The Fun of Literature 


“Literature,” writes Francine Prose, “is an endless 
source of courage and confirmation. The reader and 
beginning writer can count on being heartened by 
all the brave and original works that have been 
written” (Reading 250). Vivid reading experiences 
are among the great pleasures for English teachers. 
Prose’s Goldengrove, a novel that blurs adult and 
young adult literature, is the most recent book I’ve 
read that has been a source of courage, confirma- 
tion, redemption, and hope. How about our stu- 
dents? Are they heartened by brave and original 
works? Are they experiencing the deep fun of 
literature? 

Questions like those began to guide me as a 
high school English teacher. My work was for 
naught, I came to believe, if students left my class 
with knowledge of canonical literature and literary 
devices but rarely read a book. I wanted students to 
read literature the rest of their lives. I wanted them 
to become eclectic literary hedonists who went to 
books for vicarious experience, imaginative won- 
dering, emotional catharsis, intellectual satisfac- 
tion, knowledge, and understanding—of others, of 
themselves. That’s why I read literature. 

Each year I ask my methods students to iden- 
tify times in their lives when a book became “a 
signpost, a continuing presence” in their lives 
(Coles 68). This has happened to me countless 
times. After certain reading experiences, I saw the 
world differently, more clearly, more inclusively. 
My vision widened and deepened. At twelve years 
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old I regularly left rural Ohio to mush a team of 
sled dogs on the frozen tundra, where I arose each 
morning in the bitter cold to build a life-sustain- 
ing fire and make strong sweet tea. At 19, I 
squirmed as I read about a son whose father had 
been slain and whose mother had remarried. For 
four years I'd been aggrieved and angry. I, too, 
wanted revenge, mine on the men who had killed 
my father when the cars they were drag racing ona 
public road had collided with his. Reading Hamlet 
made me acknowledge my feelings. I was righ- 
teous, sickened, and frightened. 

Even when the ideas and emotions I encoun- 
tered in literature were painful or troubling, I found 
literature comforting, companionable, and bracing. 
My methods students will soon become purveyors 
of literature to adolescents. I want them to under- 
stand why they themselves value literature. I lead 
students to explore their significant relationships 
with literature over the years and eventually to 
write personal essays in which they render and ana- 
lyze the experience (Romano, “Relationships”). 

If students, all students at every grade level, 
do not emerge from classrooms having read some 
books that have swept them away, that have heart- 
ened and sobered them with truth, that they have 
established relationships with, then I say the liter- 
ature curriculum has failed, and faculty need to ex- 
amine what they require students to read. Why To 
Kill a Mockingbird? Why Of Mice and Men? Why 
The Great Gatsby? Do those choices from the vast 
world of literature make adolescents want to read 
more? Or are there other critical reasons for them 
to read such literature? Maybe there are. But we 
need to ask and not fool ourselves with magical an- 
swers. And then every English department must 
ask this: Is there a substantive, accountable, inde- 
pendent reading program in place, a program in 
which students can choose and be guided to books 
that are the right match for them developmentally, 
psychologically, and personally, books with which 
they might have optimal psychological experiences 
(Nell)? 


The Fun of Language 


I read students a poem at the beginning of every 
class. It’s my routine. I choose mostly contemporary 
poems in which the poet has shined a light on some 
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segment of living, poems that can be accessible 
upon hearing once. Contemporary poems feature 
some of the best language used in America today, 
voices such as those of Mekeel McBride, Ken 
Brewer, and Mary Oliver, scores and scores of oth- 
ers, poets well known, poets obscure. Such poems 
surprise us with indelible perceptions and precise, 
inventive language. When I read a poem to stu- 
dents before attendance, before announcements, be- 
fore classroom business, students settle into our 
learning environment, sharpen their listening skills, 
and experience poetry as meaningful and delight- 
ful. When I taught high school students, they did 
this 180 times a year. 

For English teachers and their students, learn- 
ing to delight in language is crucial. Toddlers show 
us the way. My two-year-old granddaughter peers 
through the glass of the storm door where her fam- 
ily’s German shepherd customarily surveys the 
street. “Look, Mom,” my granddaughter announces, 
pointing at the window, “fingerpaws!” Leah Mae is 
involved in the deep fun of language acquisition. 
It’s not idle play. It’s not casual observation. It’s 
definitely not merely “cute.” Language acquisition 
is natural, inevitable, creative, playful, and bril- 
liant. Her linguistic sense making is a genius of the 
species, critical to becoming fully human. 

There is another critical delight in using lan- 
guage, too, one that’s indispensible for negotiating 
the world: Using language compels us to think. Actu- 
ally laying down one word after another is genera- 
tive, not just communicative. When we talk or 
write, we discover, associate, and realize. One of the 
stalwarts of our tribe, Donald Murray, maintained 
that he wrote what he did not know he knew (Craft- 
ing 47). We teachers often overlook Murray's pro- 
found and simple insight as we devise assignments 
to prepare students to take proficiency tests in writ- 
ing by fitting their voices and visions into a 
formula. 

In Ohio’s book of academic content standards 
for K-12 English Language Arts, there are plenty 
of standards about writing. Most are sensible, some 
rigorous, a few trivial, some absurdly complex when 
broken down to their component parts. No stan- 
dard, however, comes close to identifying /anguage 
as generative of thought. Without that fundamental 
truth, written communication would be anemic in- 
deed, and writers would find it devilishly hard to 
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When given latitude 
in topic choice, when 
convinced to be bold 

on the page, when 
engaged respectfully 
about their writing, when 
nudged to be specific, 
inventive, simpler, and 
clearer, students write 
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compose anything of worth. An academic standard 
about writing I’d like to see would read something 
like this: “Students will learn to be writing war- 
riors, producing words expansively with faith and 
fearlessness both in drafting and revision, trusting 
the language in them to lead to surprises of mean- 
ing and insight.” 


The Fun of Writing 


Here is a quotation by James Moffett, another past 
stalwart of our tribe. It’s from his brief essay titled 
“On Essaying,” the best piece I’ve ever read about 
writing that genre: “English literature has main- 
tained a marvelous tradition [of the essay}, fusing 
personal experience, private vision, and downright 
eccentricity, with intellectual vigor and verbal ob- 
jectification. In color, depth, and stylistic original- 
ity it rivals some of our best poetry” (171). 

Does that characterize the kind of expository 
writing your students are doing? Do they see room 
in their essays to express private vision with color, 
depth, and stylistic originality? 

When students write, I want them to come to 
know that the real fun of writing is producing a no- 
holds-barred draft and then en- 
gaging in a conversation with 
the words, revising and tinker- 
ing with the language until 
they’ve come to a place of satis- 
faction. I want students to real- 
ize that few of us get writing 
right with the first draft. I want 
them to know that they are not 
stuck with those essential and 
replaceable first words and ini- 
tial thinking that volunteered 
themselves. I want students to 
come to know the pleasure and 
fulfillment that Bernard Malamud voiced: “I work 
with language. I love the flowers of afterthought” 
(qtd. in Murray, Shoptalk 185). 

In 39 years I’ve not tired of coaching students 
to write (Strong). When given latitude in topic 
choice, when convinced to be bold on the page, 
when engaged respectfully about their writing, 
when nudged to be specific, inventive, simpler, and 
clearer, students write remarkably well. There’s no 
deeper fun in language arts. 





remarkably well. 


The Fun of Authentic Voice 


In Crafting Authentic Voice, | argued that most ap- 
pealing authentic writing voices provide substan- 
tive information, use narrative at least a little to 
make their points, and surprise readers with inter- 
esting perceptions. I also maintained that an au- 
thentic voice employed humor, lightness, wit. Long 
ago Ken Macrorie wrote directly to high school stu- 
dents: “You can write so persons will enjoy reading 
your words. Why not do that? Something sinful 
about enjoyment: You landed with the Mayflower? 
Wear a wide-brimmed tall black hat? Put on a fool’s 
colors and be wise for fun” (125). 

I’ve wondered if I should have made humor 
not a requirement of authentic voice, but a posszbil- 
ity. In the world of writing, after all, there are plenty 
of stone-serious authentic voices. Even so, I balk 
and want to hold out. Often, authentic written 
voices I am drawn to have a lightness about them, 
some spark of wit, some humorous perception. 

In an op-ed column in the New York Times on 
December 20, 2008, Bob Herbert wrote about the 
“war against working people in the U.S. that has 
taken such a vicious economic toll over the past 
three decades.” It’s a serious essay. Early on in it, 
though, he describes President Bush’s grudging an- 
nouncement that emergency loans would be made 
available to the auto industry. Herbert uses this 
simile to characterize the president: “He looked 
like a boy who had been forced to eat his spinach.” 

Students can use a humorous sensibility in 
their writing, even their academic writing, pro- 
vided they know their audience. In a written reflec- 
tion speculating upcoming field 
experience in a high school classroom, Emily notes 
wryly, “Hopefully, I will be able to find a Muse re- 
gardless of whether the students respond well to me 
and my pal; Academic Rigor. Or better yet, I could 
just be the Muse and be satisfied. That would make 
waking up at 5 a.m. for two weeks quite worth it.” 


about her 


The Fun of Multiple Genres 


The world of writing is not a snapshot. It is a mural. 
It is made of much, composed of many. There is 
poetry of all kinds, flash fiction of history, fantasy, 
and realism. There is nonfiction of much creativity. 
Peruse a newspaper or magazine. Browse the Inter- 
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net. Genres, subgenres, and hybrid genres abound. 
The world of writing is larger, more rewarding, and 
more challenging than the five-paragraph you- 
know-what. In fact, that reductive form so ubiqui- 
tous in 7—12 classrooms is of little use to students 
who attend college, where writing is expected to be 
exploratory, substantive, well-reasoned, and as long 
or as short as it needs to be. 

I encourage students to try the untried. From 
literature around us I bring to class possibilities for 
experimentation. A few years ago a student intro- 
duced me to J. Ruth Gendler’s The Book of Qualities. 
In this lovely book of intellect, imagination, lan- 
guage, and drawing, Gendler identifies 99 qualities 
or emotions and writes brief portraits to personify 
them. We tried Gendler’s style and delighted our- 
selves and each other. Weeks later, after her field 
experience, Sarah wrote this: 


Obituaries: October 29, 2007 
Deceased: Motivation 
Cause of death: Lowered Expectations 

Motivation was found early Monday morning 
barely breathing as he crawled around the corner 
of Stout Street, trying to make it to Smith High 
School in time for the first bell. He was bleeding 
heavily from the side of the head but still valiantly 
carrying on in search of the students he was to 
meet that day in school. When authorities found 
Motivation, they immediately dialed 911, but 
tragically it was too late to save him. He died later 
that afternoon at Good Hope Hospital. 

An eye-witness observer later told investigative 
authorities that he saw Lowered Expectations side- 
swipe Motivation as she flew around the corner in 
her red corvette on her way to school that morning. 
Motivation’s brave attempts to continue his pursuit 
of students were just not enough to make up for his 
60 mile-per-hour encounter with Lowered Expecta- 
tions. We can only hope that Lowered learned her 
lesson: traveling at 60 mph may help you reach 
your destination faster, but faster is not always bet- 
ter when students’ Motivation is at stake. 

Sarah Halverson, College Junior 


The Fun of Multigenre 


Recently, I received a desperate email from one of 
my college students. She had completed a multi- 
genre paper but was worried that she hadn’t done it 
correctly. 
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I wrote to her, “Why do you doubt your 
work?” 

“Because,” she wrote back, “I’ve never had so 
much fun writing a paper.” 

In the last 20 years, multigenre research pa- 
pers have spread across the land (Putz; Romano, 
Blending). Writers elementary school through grad- 
uate school are writing research papers that use a 
multitude of genres and subgenres, visuals and 
strategies to think and communicate. 

Although many of my students find multi- 
genre papers fun to write, many of them, also, at 
least initially, are scared to death of them. Jaclyn de- 
scribes her reaction to the multigenre assignment: 


I could feel the anxiety creeping up inside of me 
like a spider sneaking up my arm. How am I EVER 
going to write like this? The thought both thrilled 
and frightened me: on my left shoulder sat my 
traditional one point of view essay, on my right 
sat my future multi- 
genre paper. After a 
second reading of the 
sample papers, my 
nerves began to ease. 
Why am I complain- 
ing? I have the oppor- you-know-what. 
tunity to play with 

words and writing! I 

have the opportunity to experiment on the page. 
As a reader, I noticed how enjoyable it was to 
switch from genre to genre, anticipating the next 
block of ideas to see how else ideas could be 
expressed. Likewise, I also recognized the func- 
tionality of a repetend. In a paper as unstructured 
as this, a repetend connects the whole paper 
together like clothespins on a clothesline, holding 
up all sorts of garments. 

What I found most enjoyable in this reading 
was the use of visuals and text to create an over- 
all eye-appealing visage on the page. I almost 
feel as if multigenre is a piece of art; a collage of 
many different memories, thoughts, ideas, and 
reflections. 

Jaclyn Kamman, College Junior 


If you don’t know multigenre writing, you can 
best learn about it by reading multigenre papers. 
Visit my “Multigenre Writing” website (http:// 
www.users.muohio.edu/romanots/), read multigenre 
papers by my college students, and imagine possi- 
bilities for your students. 


The world of writing is 
larger, more rewarding, 
and more challenging 

than the five-paragraph 
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Stakes 


The epigraph at the top of this essay describing Mr. 
Z as a funny guy who kept students engaged with 
his sense of humor makes me wary. That’s a lot of 
responsibility—to keep students engaged by being 
entertaining. I’d rather students remain engaged 
because of the intrinsic fulfillment of meaningful 
work. Even so, I understand my student’s admira- 
tion of Mr. Z’s classroom persona. 

Teaching literacy is serious business. For lack 
of literacy—and its attendant qualities of thought- 
fulness, judgment, and vision—people have some- 
times made catastrophic decisions. Lives have sped 
toward ruin, wealth has been squandered, progres- 
sive educational programs have been eviscerated, 
governments have become secretive, mean-spirited, 
and arrogant. The stakes in teaching students to 
lead literate, thoughtful, examined lives are so high 
that I try to carry myself buoyantly in the class- 
room. I strive to be companionable so that students 
want to travel with me. I try to go about my work 
with a joyful eagerness that is clearly visible. Stu- 
dents and colleagues often say I am passionate about 
teaching (and maybe a little whacked about writ- 
ing). That’s all right. Pll continue to bang the drum 
of Fun, Deep Fun, in English language arts. 


Coda a la Gendler 


Fun sits in English class every day, but she is quiet 
and can go unnoticed. Students are often unaware 
that she has slipped into the room and awaits an 
invitation to participate. Fun is not elitist. She has 
many styles. Sometimes she 
dresses flamboyantly in blowzy 
' ’ garments of garish colors. She 
serious business. ; 
takes pleasure in slapstick, 
bawdiness, and frivolity. Fun 
is equally comfortable, though, dressing impecca- 
bly, buttoned down, starched, and creased. She 
takes pleasure in sophisticated wordplay, subtle 
irony, and penetrating inquiry. While Fun appreci- 
ates a groaner of a pun, she also revels in clearly ar- 
gued, complex positions. Fun welcomes a belly 
laugh, but a wry smile suits her, too. 
If Drudgery and Rote are the order of the day, 
Fun will retire to a corner of the classroom, unless 
she decides to spend time with her dastardly cous- 
ins, Cynicism and Scorn, who are adept at under- 


mining a teacher’s plans. Many believe that Rigor 
is the sworn enemy of Fun, but that isn’t true. 
Rigor and Fun have a lot in common. Rigor, too, 
will refuse to participate in classrooms empty of 
substance. 

Although students don’t always know where 
Fun sits, they all know where Rigor sits, and few 
willingly sit near him. Rigor can feel isolated, un- 
wanted, disconsolate. When Rigor feels that way, 
there is danger of him becoming supercilious. After 
all, Rigor sees himself as exclusive, demanding, and 
difficult. To keep perspective, Rigor needs the com- 
panionship of Fun. And Fun, of course, benefits 
from the company of Rigor. In fact, Fun and Rigor 
are each at their best when they collaborate to pro- 
duce something together that neither could create 
alone. That’s when they entertain their mutual best 
friend, Fulfillment. J) 
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Croquet 


Rock solid wooden balls heavy 

in the grass 

iron wickets stolid 

in the dirt 

mallets still strong enough to hew 
a heart 


We played a meandering course 
us siblings congenial again 
partnered for play 


All was forgiven while 

we clubbed our way around the yard 
acting out a game 

we knew in our bones 


How well behaved we all were that August afternoon 
the sound of wood hitting wood 

so unlike 

the slamming of a door. 


—Andrea Davis 


© 2009 Andrea Davis 


Andrea Davis teaches English and is the Humanities Coordinator at Stonington High School in Pawcatuck, Connecticut. Her 
work on teaching poetry has appeared in Voices from the Middle. 
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Bruce A. Goebel 


Comic Relief: Engaging 
Students through 


Humor Writing 


Embedded in his top ten 
reasons for using humor in 
the classroom, Goebel 
describes engrossing and 
enriching humor-writing 


activities for students. 





n this time of high-stakes tests and 

school accountability, English class- 

rooms have been pushed to become 

increasingly serious places. Combin- 
ing NCLB pressures with our desires to use litera- 
ture to do important cultural work—such as fighting 
ethnic, gender, and social-class discrimination— 
virtually bans humor from the classroom. This is 
unfortunate for a number of reasons. While sttdies 
on the relationship between humor and learning are 
mixed, there is general agreement that when used in 
ways directly related to material and objectives 
being covered, there is improvement in attention, 
learning, and retention. As Cheryl Nason points 
out, “Humor can diminish the anxiety and reduce 
the threatening nature of the material by changing 
the tone of the instructional process. By reducing 
anxiety, humor improves student receptiveness to 
alarming or difficult material, and ultimately has a 
positive affect on test performance” (par. 12). In 
other words, with students for whom English class 
is not a natural pleasure, the use of humor can help 
make the classroom a more comfortable and engag- 
ing place to learn. 

However, while this psychological effect is 
true for any content area, humor can play an even 
more central role in an English classroom. Many 
young adults admire people with a humorous wit, 
just as they are attracted to comic media such as 
SNL and The Daily Show and the performances of 
innumerable stand-up comedians. The popularity 
of many novels rests often in their use of humor— 
from slapstick in the Harry Potter series, to the 
angry ironic humor in Speak, to the self-deprecating 
humor of The Absolutely True Diary of a Part-Time 


Indian. While many aspects of the English curricu- 
lum may lack a certain appeal for certain students, 
humor almost always gets an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. And humor is nothing less than the careful 
and effective use of language. In addition, in a 
school climate increasingly concerned with conver- 
gent thinking and finding the right answer, humor 
challenges students to think divergently, creatively, 
and to welcome an array of possibilities (Nason). 

Don’t worry—this is not an essay imploring 
you to learn how to be funny, delivering appropri- 
ate one-liners at the right times. In fact, the only 
thing my students usually find funny about me is 
how feeble my attempts at being funny are (“All 
right, class, for this next activity I’d like you to 
work in pairs, or apples if you’d prefer”). Rather, 
I'm suggesting making humor a part of curricu- 
lum itself. In general, I try to intersperse lessons in 
humor throughout my units, using them in part as 
a kind of comic relief for the serious work we do, 
but also for the specific skills that an exploration 
into humor can impart—skills in voice and style 
and in what I like to call “reading like a writer.” 
These lessons provide students with a fun way to 
improve as readers and writers and provide stu- 
dents with the rare opportunity to express their 
humorous sides in an increasingly serious class- 
room space. 

To inspire laughter and learning in English 
classes everywhere, I now present my ten reasons for 
using humor in the classroom, along with sugges- | 
tions of some of my favorite humor-based writing 
activities. I’ve arranged the suggested activities 
from simple to complex, with one and two focused 
on crafting humorous words and phrases, three and 
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four focused on strategies for humorous sentences 

and short passages, and the remaining activities fo- 

cused on longer writing assignments in various 

genres. While I tend to spread these throughout 

my curriculum, I imagine they could also work well 

as a unit on humor writing and/or literary humor. 
Cue the music, please. . . 


Top Ten Reasons to Use Humor 
in the Classroom 


1. Because | Want to Be a Jargonaut 
When | Grow Up 


It only takes a moment in the school hallway to rec- 
ognize the love young adults have for slang. I turn 
to the creation of slang and jargon—which is wor- 
thy of historical study in and of itself—to reveal its 
comic potential. I have most frequently used this 
activity in conjunction with reading M. T. Ander- 
son’s Feed, a satirical dystopian novel in which the 
author creates new slang terms to represent both 
technological influence on language and the “en- 
dumbening” of our society. Using terms such as meg 
(“very,” from mega and mega-bytes) or to go mal (to 
cause one’s brain to simulate a drug-induced state, 
from ma/function due to a computer virus), Ander- 
son gives his characters a unique voice through 
which they can reflect the society in which they 
live. I point out to students that these coined terms 
function much like metaphors and serve as a means 
for a changing society to describe itself. In fact, 
Wired Magazine, a publication dedicated to new 
electronic technology, runs a column titled “Jargon 
Watch,” and the online Urban Dictionary documents 
current slang. These sources have included such 
gems as the following: 


Pod snob—Someone who continuously lis- 
tens to his/her iPod, unable to detect being 
spoken to, and is unaware of any other con- 
versation taking place around him/her 
(http://www.urbandictionary.com/define 
._php?term=Pod+snob) 


Word of mouse—information spread 
through chat rooms and blogs (http://www 
.urbandictionary.com/define.php?term = 
word +of+mouse) 


Beepilepsy—The sudden spasm of surprise 
by a single person when a pager or cell phone 
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set to vibrate goes off (http://www.urban 
dictionary.com/define.php?term =Beepilepsy) 


Jargonaut—One who seeks to invent new 
jargon (http://www.urbandictionary.com/ 
define.php?term =Jargonaut) 


Most important are the ways in which much 
jargon relies on humor for part of its effect. So, for 
this activity I ask students to do the following: 


1. Make a list of any other technical terms they 
have heard, especially ones that are 
humorous. 

2. Brainstorm ways in which current 
technology influences them, looking for the 
odd or humorous aspects of it. 

3. Create five new humorous terms to describe 
that aspect of their experience with 
technology. 


2. Because Being Booked Is Every English 
Teacher's Dream 


In Comedy Writing Secrets: How to Think Funny, Write 
Funny, Act Funny and Get Paid for It, Melvin He- 
litzer recommends engaging writers in “associa- 
tion” brainstorms as a kind of mental warm-up. In 
one such activity, students are given a character in 
terms of profession—firefighter, police officer, dog- 
catcher, gardener—and then asked to brainstorm as 
many verbs as they can that might metaphorically 
describe a physical or psychological condition of 
that person. For example, in describing how a fire- 
fighter might feel coming home from work, one 
might list burned up, torched, 
fired up, steaming, and not too 
hot. A similar list for a gar- 
dener might include hosed, 
potted, bushed, seedy, and all 
wet (82). Another example 
is to brainstorm as many 


the English curriculum 


for certain students, 

humor almost always 
double entendres as possi- | gets an enthusiastic 
ble associated with a topic. 
For example, words related 
to golf that have multiple 
meanings might include 
shot, birdie, slice, trap, stroke, 
and handicap. From such 
words, comic sentences that play off of multiple 
meanings can then be constructed: “He shot a birdie 
on the fourteenth hole; that gave him one sparrow 


nothing less than the 





of language. 


While many aspects of 


reception. And humor is 


may lack a certain appeal 


careful and effective use 
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and two seagulls for the day.” Such an activity 
prompts students to associate metaphorically and 
think in divergent ways to uncover multiple possi- 
bilities. It also provides them with a simple strat- 
egy for adding a comic touch to any humorous story 
or essay they might choose to write. 


3. Because When the Going Gets Tough, 
the Tough Tell Jokes to Let Off Steam 


Normally, clichés are the bane of readers every- 
where, and we struggle to help students recognize 
why including overused phrases weakens their writ- 
ing. This activity attempts to turn the negative into 
a positive, showing students how to transform cli- 
chés into effective humorous moments. The prob- 
lem with clichés is that there is no moment of 
surprise or freshness, so we need to alter the cliché 
in such a way that it ends with a surprise. First, 
take a cliché or short aphorism: 


If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again. 


Then brainstorm alternative endings that will 
surprise the reader. W. C. Fields offered: 


If at first you don’t succeed, then quit. There’s no 
sense being a fool about it. (qtd. in Helitzer 78) 


The surprise ending might replace part of the 
cliché or it might follow. Lily Tomlin gives us the 
following: 


Whatever goes up must come down, but don’t 
expect it to come down where you can find it. (qtd. 
in Helitzer 79) 


And students might find it easier if they add 
the word “if” to the beginning of the cliché to help 
set up the surprise, as my eighth-grade son, Rus- 
sell, does in this example: 


If all the world’s a stage, it’s time to change the director. 


Have your students search for clichés to tweak 
at Cliché Finder (http://www.westegg.com/cliche/). 


4. Because Students Have an Inalienable Right 
to Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of a Good 
Laugh 


While clichés set up their own expectations, ones 
that are relatively easy to alter, the comic writer 
often has to turn to other strategies to set up the 
reader for the big surprise. Many turn to the Rule 


of Three. Simply put, the writer creates a list or 
series of three ideas or things: the first sets the 
theme, the second confirms it, and the third twists 
it into a moment of surprise. Woody Allen uses 
the rule of three frequently. A passage complain- 
ing about the narrator's declining health sets up 
the reader with “My room is damp and I have per- 
petual chills and palpitations of the heart,” and 
then he surprises the reader with “I noticed, too, 
that I am out of napkins. Will it never stop?”(16). 
Sherman Alexie is fond of using this strategy for a 
kind of dark comic effect. In his short story “Trav- 
eling,” he uses the line: “The Trooper walked up 
to my father on the driver’s side cool and sure, like 
he was ordering a hamburger and fries or making 
a treaty” (13), surprising us with the absurdity of 
the last phrase. 

The three items can be single words—“He 
was my dream date—tall, dark, and dumb’—short 
phrases, or complete sentences. In The Comic Tool- 
box: How to Be Funny Even if You’re Not, John Vorhaus 
recommends an activity in which student writers 
complete the sentence starter “Three things you 
should (never) .. .” by listing two expected answers 
and following those with a truly unexpected answer 
(105). For example: 


Three things you should never say to your English 
teacher: 
“I don’t have a pen.” 
“This book is boring.” 
“Is that your hair, or is a porcupine on your 
head?” 


Recognizing the value of such surprises and 
practicing it a bit in a variety of forms will allow 
students to work unexpected humor into their 
writing. 


5. Because Good Writing / Can Emerge from 
17 / Funny Syllables 


Probably no poetry form is taught more often than 
haiku because it is simple to explain and helps stu- 
dents work on concise and condensed language, 
concrete images, and careful word choice. Fortu- 
nately, these same writing skills can be practiced 
whether students follow the traditional content 
focus of nature, season, and reflection, or turn their 
aim toward the comic moments they see around 
them. While the formal rules remain the same 
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(three lines, 5-7-5 syllables or fewer), the goal is to 
first set up a moment, image, or scene and then to 
offer a humorous twist. 

You can find some great examples of humor- 
ous contemporary haikus fairly easily. Try having 
your students look at Dan Anderson’s dog haiku 
(http://dan.drydog.com/patsyann/doghaiku.html). 
Siobhan Adcock’s edited collection, Hipster Haiku, 
is another excellent source (http://www.random 
house.com/broadway/hipsterhaiku/indexsub.html). 
For a playful Zen perspective on the human- 
computer interface, check out “Haiku DOS” at 
http://www.esp.org/humor/poetry.pdf. 

Most any classroom-appropriate topic is fair 
game for haikus, provided that each haiku follows 
the form and includes a humorous “surprise” in the 
second half of the poem. 


6. Because Everyone Likes Lists 


One comic form with which nearly all students are 
already familiar is the top-ten list. This list is really 
a series of one-liner jokes based on the same theme. 
David Letterman has made this a staple of the Late 
Show. One begins: 


TOP TEN SIGNS YOU’RE WATCHING 
A BAD MONSTER MOVIE 
10. Monster comes to New York, takes in a 
matinee of “Jersey Boys” and leaves 
9. He doesn’t eat people—he just licks them 
(For the rest of this list, see Letterman) 


Notice how such a list also relies on surprise 
by offering answers that oppose our normal expec- 
tations. In other words, we have to know what 
makes a good monster movie, to understand the 
monster film genre, in order to get the jokes. In this 
sense, the challenge for student writers is to know 
the topic well and to then think in opposites with a 
bit of exaggeration. 

Laurie Halse Anderson uses a slightly different 
version of this comic strategy in her novel Speak by 
having the traumatized main character, Melinda, point 
out some of the essential ironies of high school life: 


THE FIRST TEN LIES THEY TELL YOU 

IN HIGH SCHOOL 

1. We are here to help you. 

2. You will have enough time to get to your class 
before the bell rings. 

3. The dress code will be enforced. (5S—6) 


Bruce A. Goebel 


In this list the humorous surprise depends on 
the reader recognizing the incongruity between the 
claim and Melinda’s actual experiences. 

By being selective about the sopic, a teacher 
can turn this into an interpretive activity—Top Ten 
Signs the Old Man Has Been Out to Sea Too 
Long—or an examination 
of high school culture— 
The Top Ten Things You 
Should Never Do at a High 
School Dance—or an explo- 
ration of national politics— 
The Top Ten Ways You 
Know Your Congressman/ 
Senator/President Is Mak- 
ing Promises That Won't 
Be Kept. For a change of 


emulations of a text, 





providing content. 


pace, students might want 

to try their hands at humorous multiple-choice 
questions that follow essentially the same format, 
with the question providing the topic and the four 
answers providing the humor. 


7. Because to Write with Humor, and There 
Perchance to Be Funny, or to Remain Dull, 
That Is the Question 


One of the best ways to help students understand 
how literary craft works is to have them write emu- 
lations of a text, adopting the form and style of that 
author while providing content. Such emulations 
can teach much about an author's stylistic finger- 
print, for example, Hemingway’s preference for the 
simple sentence or Alexie’s penchant for the rule of 
three, and they can teach much about the formal 
aspects of shorter humorous pieces. 

With novels that contain humor, I frequently 
ask students to do the following: 


1. Identify the funniest passage. 

2. Explain why it is funny. 

3. Write a brief description of “how to write a 
passage like this.” 

4. Write a brief emulation that captures the 
form and style of the chosen passage while 
using content of their choosing. 


With texts that are not humorous, I give stu- 
dents the opportunity to transform serious pieces 
into humorous ones, moving us to the entertaining 
world of parody. Many people misperceive parody as 


One of the best ways to 


how literary craft works 
is to have them write 


adopting the form and 
style of that author while 


help students understand 
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something of a frivolous exercise, yet to do it well, 
one has to read carefully and pay attention to such 
technical features as syntactical patterns, word 
choice, sentence and line length, meter, rhyme, and 
tone. When asked to do this in a serious way, most 
students cringe, but when given the opportunity to 
make fun of the author and the world, a chore is 
transformed into an opportunity. 

The trick is to choose texts that are distinc- 
tive in style and form. Stories that have unique nar- 
rator voices work well (see the next activity on Anne 
and Holden), authors that have easily identifiable 
styles, or passages that are marked by a particular 
literary element, for example, the metaphor-laden 
short chapters of The House on Mango Street. 

The easiest texts to emulate or parody, how- 
ever, are poems. By their nature, poems present a 
more complicated challenge in which form be- 
comes as important as style in creating a good imi- 
tation. In addition, there are anthologies of poem 
parodies that might serve as springboards for the 
assignment. Just use Google to search for a famous 
poet’s name followed by the word “parody” and 
you will find plenty of examples. One of my favor- 
ite models is Poetry for Cats, which retells classic 
poems through the eyes of a cat persona. As Ham- 
let’s cat says: 


To go outside, and there perchance to stay 
Or to remain within: that is the question. (Beard 8) 


To begin such an activity, I generally ask stu- 
dents to make a rubric of the formal and stylistic 
features of the poem—number of lines, line length, 
meter, rhyme scheme, syntactic patterns, etc.—as 
well as to identify any important phrases to retain 
to make clear the source of the parody. Students 
then use this list as a guide or rubric, adding to it 
the requirement to use surprising, humorous con- 
tent in relation to the original. 


8. Because a Meeting of Minds Is a Terrible 
Thing to Miss 


Authors of young adult novels so frequently turn to 
first-person narration because it offers the opportu- 
nity to capture the distinctive ways in which ado- 
lescents think and speak by incorporating habits of 
speech, favorite words and phrases, and ways of 
thinking. As with the previous activity, this one 
asks students to emulate or parody other texts, but 


with a focus on voice. If the narrator of choice is 
normally funny, I simply ask students to capture 
that voice but in a different context—writing about 
one’s school, perhaps. I also like to give the assign- 
ment an added twist by asking students to write in 
the form of a short reader’s-theater piece in which 
two characters with distinctive voices but from dif- 
ferent novels meet. The idea is to choose two char- 
acters whose voices are so different and whose 
attitudes and views of the world are so conflicting 
that this meeting inherently becomes one of comic 
miscommunication. 

I recall one of the most successful responses to 
this activity paired Anne of Green Gables with 
Holden Caulfield. Anne’s earnest and fanciful take 
on the world ran headlong into Holden’s sarcasm 
and accusations of phoniness. 

Students can also give this activity a slight 
parodic twist by moving narrators from one book to 
another. What happens to the drama when we re- 
write a scene from Hamlet using the first-person 
voice of Philip Marlowe from The Maltese Falcon? 


9. Because a Pile of Humorous Stories Is Simply 
More Fun to Read 


In some ways, all of the previous activities lead up 
to writing comic narratives. In the face of state 
writing tests that demand improvement in exposi- 
tory and persuasive writing, fiction writing has lost 
much of the standing it once had in the regular 
English classroom. This is a shame since telling sto- 
ries is one of the fundamental aspects of human life 
(and a great way to get dates). Vorhaus offers several 
quick prewriting suggestions for creating humor- 
Ous stories in relation to comic characters and 
conflicts. 

To create comic characters, Vorhaus suggests 
that the writer needs to determine four things: a 
charactet’s comic perspective, a character’s flaws, 
the exaggerated outcome of those flaws, and a char- 
acter’s “humanity” (42). For example, we might 
create a protagonist with the following outline: 


Character: John Cando 

Comic Perspective: wants to change the world 
Flaws: overconfidence, lack of real skills 
Exaggeration: wildly impulsive mistakes 


Humanity: well meaning 
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From this brief description, we can anticipate 
how such a character might respond to other char- 
acters and to conflicts that might arise. Once stu- 
dents have settled on a character, they can begin 
brainstorming possible comic moments and con- 
flicts that might occur because of the flaws. 

To create conflict, Vorhaus suggests thinking 


in terms of three types: global, local, and inner 
(22-29): 


Global 


e Normal character in a comic world (Charlie and 
the Chocolate Factory, Back to the Future) 


¢ Comic character in a normal world (Enchanted, 
Ferris Bueller’s Day Off) 


Local 


© Comic character vs. normal character (The Pink 
Panther, Get Smart) 


© Comic character vs. comic character (Dumb and 
Dumber, The Simpsons) 


Inner Conflict 


e Character forced to become someone or some- 
thing else (Freaky Friday, Bruce Almighty) 


Identifying and combining conflict with the 
protagonist description will guide students in mak- 
ing an outline of the plot and the likely comic mo- 
ments the protagonist might encounter along the 
way. In creating a rubric for these stories, a teacher 
might add the skills learned from earlier comic les- 
sons: the use of the rule of three, the twisting of a 
cliché, the coining of a word, and distinctive comic 
voices. 


Bruce A. Goebel 


10. Because You'll Know What's Funny When 
You See It 


This last one is for your students to complete. Have 
your class keep an eye out for what’s funny. Ask stu- 
dents to bring in classroom-appropriate examples 
of things they find funny and give them the oppor- 
tunity to share them along with their analysis of 
what makes it funny. 


Give humor a space in your classroom, and it 
just might lead to keener student interest in the 
way language works, and perhaps a bit of comic re- 
lief along the way. @ 
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INK CONNECTION 


Goebel points out that many classrooms have become exceedingly serious places due to high-stakes testing and 
the accountability that goes along with it. His ideas for how to use parody in the writing classroom can add some 


interest and humor to English. ReadWriteThink provides another opportunity for students to work with this popu- 
lar genre. In “Literary Parodies: Exploring a Writer's Style through Imitation," students explore the language of 
parodies and then focus on the voice and style of two authors to create and publish their own poem parodies. 
http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=839 
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‘Today 


Boys and girls, 

I am going to tell you a story about an egg 
named Humpty Dumpty. 

It’s a tragic story. 

Do any of you know what tragic means? 
Bennett? 

Is it a sad ending? 

Thank you. It is. 

Tri, do you have something to add? 

Is it like stubbing your toe? 

It could be. But a toe can be fixed. 
Emily? 

Did the egg die? My grandma died. 

I am sorry. Yes. Humpty Dumpty dies. 
The entire class starts crying. 

The teacher thinks quickly. 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall. 

Humpty Dumpty had a little fall. 

All the mommies and daddies came around, 
and hugged Humpty Dumpty on soft ground. 


You saved him? Micah asks. 
I have two mommies, Jenna says. 
I live with my auntie, Michaela offers. 


There are always two or more ways 

to tell a good story, the teacher answers. 
The class shouts YEAH! 

They help her write their story. 


—Deborah McGinn 


Deborah McGinn is an English and creative and advanced creative writing teacher at Lincoln High School in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. She has published previously in English Journal. McGinn graduated with an MA in English with a creative writing 
thesis and became a teacher “because | wanted to inspire the youth to write well." 
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Luke Rodesiler 


Turn It On and Turn 
It Up: Incorporating 
Music Videos in the 


ELA Classroom 


A former high school 
teacher suggests using a 
popular video genre to 
teach literary terms, 
examine social 


commentary, and prompt 





student writing. 





hy music videos? Plainly stated, 
music is enjoyable. When seventh-, 
ninth-, and eleventh-grade students 
were prompted to identify which 
medium they would prefer to take with them on a 
desert island, music was selected over television, 
computers, video games, radios, books, newspapers, 
and magazines (Christenson and Roberts 33). With 
access to personal artist websites, Yahoo! Music, 
YouTube, and MTV.com, students can view thou- 
sands of videos at their discretion, and English lan- 
guage arts teachers can bring them into the 
classroom just as quickly and just as easily to in- 
vigorate conversations and facilitate learning. 

Outside of the classroom, market trends sug- 
gest that high school students are finding pleasure 
in listening to digital music at increasingly higher 
rates. A 2006 study conducted by global market- 
research firm Ipsos indicates that 54% of teens own 
a portable MP3 player (Kleinschmit, par. 4). Teen- 
agers engaging with music and the artists that 
make it does not end with the music alone. Studies 
indicate that over one-third of those who download 
music (39%) between the ages of 12 and 24 say 
they are extremely or very interested in viewing 
music videos on their portable devices (Klein- 
schmit, par. 6). 

With youth already clamoring for music vid- 
eos, I advocate using students’ enthusiasm for them 
to invigorate traditional ELA classroom texts and 
practices. Because music videos often push the 
bounds of conventional taste and may include adult 
content, it’s important that teachers select videos 
they find appropriate for the students they teach. 
When selected carefully, music videos can be used 


effectively in various capacities in the classroom: to 
study literary terms, explore social commentary, or 
prompt student writing. 


Exploring Literary Terms 


Introducing or reviewing literary terms may not 
initially excite the typical high school student or 
teacher, yet incorporating music videos can add in- 
terest for students and teachers alike. As Figure 1 
indicates, music videos can be used to address a fair 
range of literary terms. For example, a number of 
music videos make allusions to literary texts. Pop 
star Gwen Stefani and rockers Aerosmith and Tom 
Petty and the Heartbreakers all allude to Lewis Car- 
roll’s Alzce’s Adventures in Wonderland. Likewise, the 
lesser-known group Coparck alludes to Philip K. 
Dick’s Do Androids Dream of Electric Sheep? in their 
video “A Good Year for the Robots.” In other cases, 
as with the video for “Californication” by the Red 
Hot Chili Peppers, allusions to popular culture can 
be demonstrated through music videos. Through- 
out this video, lead singer Anthony Kiedis and his 
bandmates make reference to various musical eras 
and prominent artists such as The Beatles, David 
Bowie, Glenn Danzig, and Kurt Cobain. Supple- 
menting a study of allusion with these videos opens 
the floor for a more engaging discussion for stu- 
dents about why an artist might make such allu- 
sions and what can be inferred about the videos 
based on the implicit references. 

A wide range of music videos can also be em- 
ployed to examine tone. Virtually any genre of 
music could be used to demonstrate the varied tones 
an artist might try to convey. Undoubtedly, the 
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With youth already 
clamoring for music 
videos, | advocate using 
students’ enthusiasm for 


traditional ELA classroom 
texts and practices. 
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tone conveyed through the dark, eerie imagery in 
videos by rock band Tool can be read just as easily 
as the upbeat, vibrant imagery often seen in videos 
by country artist Kenny 
Chesney. Regardless of the 
genres used, muting the sound 
can help turn students’ atten- 
tion away from the music and 
place the emphasis on the art- 
them to invigorate | ists’ use of imagery in the vid- 
eos to convey a particular tone 
for the piece. Naturally, the 
act of identifying imagery and 
characteristics that lend them- 
selves to conveying a particular tone in a music 





video can carry over into conversations about print 
texts such as poems or short stories. 

Introducing students to the concept of narra- 
tive or narrative structure, such as Freytag’s pyra- 
mid, for example, is made easier with the inclusion 
of music videos. Many music videos, such as “The 
Devil Went Down to Georgia” covered by Les Clay- 
pool’s alternative rock band Primus and “Cool” by 
pop star Gwen Stefani, take a narrative approach. 
With run times often falling between three and five 
minutes, teachers can share a variety of music vid- 
eos as media that take the form of narrative texts in 
a relatively short amount of class time. 


Study of parody and its techniques in music 
videos can scaffold students’ examinations of length- 
ier texts such as Mark Twain’s Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn ot Kurt Vonnegut’s Cat’s Cradle. Music videos 
have been known to offer sound examples of parody. 
The Foo Fighters parody old Mentos commercials 
(like this one found at http://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=P94tzjG2lAE&feature=related) in their 
video “Big Me.” The modern hip-hop artist Jay-Z 
parodies the well-known 1995 film The Usual Suspects 
in his “The City Is Mine.” Since The Usual Suspects is a 
film largely about narrative as well, the interpretive 
value of the video increases. 


Examining Social Commentary 


In American literature courses across the nation, 
texts such as The Crucible, The Scarlet Letter, Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn, and The Great Gatsby offer 
social commentary on the turbulent times in which 
they were written. Historically, musicians have 
taken a similar tack. Some videos, such as Serj 
Tankian’s “Empty Walls” and Audioslave’s “Doesn’t 
Remind Me,” juxtapose childhood and war. Others 
bring attention to a variety of social concerns, such 
as the Goo Goo Dolls’ “Let Love In” and Serj Tanki- 
an’s “Saving Us.” Through such videos, musical art- 
ists increasingly push their young listeners toward 





FIGURE 1. Literary Terms and Music Videos 




















Literary Term Music Video Artist 

Allusion “What You Waiting For?” Gwen Stefani 
“Sunshine” Aerosmith 
“Don't Come Around Here No More" Tom Petty and the Heartbreakers 
“A Good Year for the Robots” Coparck 

Genre “Hurt” Johnny Cash 
“Party Hard” Andrew W.K. 
“Good Life” _ Kanye West 

Narrative “Cool” Gwen Stefani 
“Stan” Eminem 
“The Devil Went Down to Georgia" Primus 

Parody “Big Me" Foo Fighters 
“Californication” Red Hot Chili Peppers 
“The City Is Mine" Jay-Z 

Tone “We're Going to Be Friends” The White Stripes 
“Four Kicks" Kings of Leon 
“No Shoes, No Shirt, No Problems" Kenny Chesney 
“Schism” Tool 
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FIGURE 2. Music Videos as Social Commentary 
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and conflicts raised in O’Brien’s 





work, providing a sound, engaging 
supplement for students. 








Prompting Student Writing 


Like many English teachers, I have 





used pictures, poetry, artwork, 
short stories, neighborhood maps, 





and newspaper articles to prompt 


Social Issue Music Video Artist 
Violence “Runaway Love" Ludacris 
“Do the Evolution” Pearl Jam 
Politics and Voting “Mosh" Eminem 
“Testify” Rage Against the Machine 
War “Empty Walls” Serj Tankian 
“Dirty Harry” Gorillaz 
Greed and Excess “World on Fire” Sarah McLachlan 


“Sleep Now in the Fire” 


Rage Against the Machine 


student writing. Music videos can 





“Let Love In” 
“If Everyone Cared” 


Miscellaneous 


Goo Goo Dolls 
Nickelback 


also generate thoughtful and cre- 
ative writing. Abstract, artful vid- 





greater awareness of important social issues. As 
supplemental texts, music videos can be used to in- 
troduce the general idea of art or literature as social 
commentary and may prompt students to gather 
their thoughts on a pressing issue of today. 

As Figure 2 indicates, music videos that share 
the artists’ worldviews are not restricted to any one 
musical genre. Artists from across the musical 
landscape use their videos to share their social 
views, including hip-hop artists such as Ludacris 
and Mary J. Blige (“Runaway Love”), metal artists 
such as Slayer (“Eyes of the Insane”), country art- 
ists such as Toby Keith (“American Soldier”), and 
rock bands such as Pearl Jam (“Do the Evolution”). 
This trend offers teachers and students alike great 
flexibility when it comes to identifying and exam- 
ining the music video as a form of social commen- 
tary in the English language arts classroom. 

In some cases, music videos providing social 
commentary serve as strong companion pieces to 
particular literary texts. For example, when reading 
“Enemies” and “Friends” from Tim O’Brien’s The 
Things They Carried, the video for Metallica’s “One” 
is a fitting supplement. In O’Brien’s stories, the re- 
lationship between characters Lee Strunk and Dave 
Jensen is the focal point, and the burdens of war— 
both psychological and physical—are central to the 
stories. Borrowing footage from the 1971 film ad- 
aptation of Johnny Got His Gun, the “One” music 
video raises parallel ideas as it depicts a young 
American soldier dealing with those burdens in a 
post-World War I life. The Metallica video offers 
its viewers a visual representation of the questions 


eos have proven potential for 
inspiring student writing and, 
while the music can be stimulat- 
ing, muting the sound on a music video can bring 
the visual imagery to the forefront. 

Narrative music videos often prove apt at 
prompting student writing. As with writing 
prompts that move young writers to pick up where 
a short story or novel left off or to write the back- 
story of character, narrative videos such as “Leave 
Before the Lights Come On” by Arctic Monkeys or 
“Savin’ Me” by Nickelback spark student writing. 
In “Leave Before the Lights Come On,” viewers are 
introduced to a young woman who attempts to 
meet prospective dates by 
standing on the ledge of a 
building and kicking her 


techniques in music 
shoe down to the unsus- q 


: videos can scaffold 
pecting men below, hoping 


Study of parody and its 


they will rush up to her res- 
cue. Students might write 


students’ examinations of 
lengthier texts such as 
Mark Twain's Adventures 


her back-story or imagine 
where she goes from the 
end of the video. Likewise, 
Nickelback offers a brief, 
intriguing situation in the 
video for “Savin’ Me.” It 
opens with a man’s life being saved by a stranger. 
The rescued man then has the ability to tell when 
the natural lives of those around him will end. With 
this ability, he saves a woman’s life and passes on his 
ability in the process. The video's premise is a com- 
pelling one that young students might run with to 
ponder fate and the ability to control one’s destiny, 
or to simply extend the story of the woman who 
winds up with the vision at the end of the video. 


or Kurt Vonnegut's 
Cat’s Cradle. 





of Huckleberry Finn 
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Stay away from 


The Epic: Beowulf by Tabitha May, a writing instructor at the 
University of Texas at Austin. 


Sometimes it is the odd, unconventional, or 
downright silly events depicted in a music video 
that students latch onto in their writing. Music 
videos by The Flaming Lips, an alternative rock 
band, tend to fall into this category. Whether sere- 
nading elephants and employing people in rabbit 
suits in “Do You Realize??” or taping doughnuts to 
an unsuspecting woman and setting her loose be- 
fore a ravenous pack of police officers in “The Yeah 
Yeah Yeah Song,” their videos tend to be outrageous 
enough to generate some creative writing. Likewise, 
the neo-soul duet Gnarls Barkley produces music 





videos that get writers moving. With the video for 
“Crazy,” a series of images that serve as a take on the 
Rorschach ink blot test might strike some students, 
while the video for “Who’s Gonna Save My Soul” 
offers everything from a couple’s breakup to a sing- 
ing, dancing human heart. What more creative in- 
spiration could a young writer ask for? 


Examining a Range of Music Videos 


The majority of the music videos that I have high- 
lighted here for introducing literary terms, examin- 
ing social commentary, and prompting student 
writing have been produced within the last decade. 
Many represent the work of prominent, Grammy 
Award—winning contemporary artists that have 
sold millions of albums over the length of their ca- 
reers. The videos highlighted here span a wide 
range of genres, including country, rap, and rock to 
hip-hop and heavy metal. Many of the music videos 
highlighted here reflect the artists and songs that 
fill the playlists of today’s students. However, there 
are older videos that provide equally stimulating 
ELA potential, and the Internet makes them easy 
for students and teachers to explore. Use this article 
as a Starting point and continue to search for music 
videos that can invigorate students’ interest in En- 


glish class. @ 
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Students’ interest in music and music videos allows them to explore literary terms, examine social commentary, and 
prompt student writing in ways that can complement study of more traditional texts. “A Collaboration of Sites and 
Sounds: Using Wikis to Catalog Protest Songs” offers ways for students to look critically at lyrics and music videos 
to explore how musicians use their work to draw attention to difficult subjects; for example, Kanye West's video for 
“Diamonds from Sierra Leone" is highlighted. After researching other protest songs and videos through this lesson, 
students catalog their findings in a class wiki. http://www. readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=979 
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Allan Nail 


Pedagogy of the Living 
Dead: Using Students’ 
Prior Knowledge to 


Nail calls forth zombies to 
liven up his students’ study 
of cultural knowledge, 
debates about human 
rights, and literary 


analysis. 


Explore Perspective 





n the summer movie season of 2007, 

much to my chagrin, Will Smith 

delivered his box-office mega-flick I 

Am Legend to theaters. I like Will 
Smith as much as the next guy and enjoy a mindless 
action flick in the heat of the summer months, but 
my dread arose because the source material for this 
film, Richard Matheson’s novel by the same name, 
was the central text in a highly successful and en- 
gaging unit on the undead that I taught at the be- 
ginning of each year. If suddenly I Am Legend 
garnered box-office gold, I could count on impres- 
sions of the story created in Hollywood competing 
with those in the minds of students. However, I was 
soon pleasantly surprised. Standing in line with my 
students at the book room as they were given their 
copies of I Am Legend, a student from a previous 
year came up to me and asked if I had seen the new 
movie. I told him that I had not but was curious to 
see how it had been adapted. “Don’t bother,” said 
my former student. “It isn’t the same story at all. 
They changed the ending so much, the title doesn’t 
even make sense.” I couldn’t help but smile. The 
critique that followed illustrated that the student 
had not only remembered the work we had done a 
year ago, but he was not swayed by Hollywood's 
slick retelling of this powerful, thought-provoking 
story. 


A Very Zombie Curriculum 


Zombie movies have always held a special place in 
my heart. I will put up with any amount of bad act- 
ing and cheesy special effects a B-movie zombie 
flick can throw at me if it means a chance to thrill 


at the horrors of the dead rising from the grave. 
Like many young boys growing up, my cinematic 
and literary tastes tended toward the macabre. I 
read everything that Poe wrote, was a huge fan of 
Stephen King, and devoured classics such as Fran- 
Renstein and Dracula to slake my thirst for the bi- 
zarre and frightening. 

Years later, I was teaching English language 
arts to high school students full-time on a commu- 
nity college campus. One of the greatest aspects of 
this job was the freedom it provided me to experi- 
ment with different approaches to the study of lit- 
erature. In this particular case, this freedom 
manifested as a question: How do I incorporate 
zombies into my classroom? More importantly, how 
do I do this without being gratuitous? I knew the 
undead would hold the interest of my students, but 
just because something is interesting does not make 
it appropriate for the classroom. 

Well before my undead aspirations, a col- 
league and I developed a unit exploring advertising 
as literature, using James Twitchell’s Adcult USA: 
The Triumph of Advertising in American Culture as a 
central text. One of Twitchell’s major premises in 
Adcult is that advertising is becoming a language 
we use to experience the world. In other words, we 
read the world around us (in part) by considering 
the advertisements that are ubiquitous to our cul- 
ture (13). I began the ad unit by illustrating just 
how much students already knew about advertising 
(which was.a lot) and moved on to a more in-depth 
study of the communicative power of ads—with 
students acting as experts. I took this same ap- 
proach when developing my unit on the undead. 
Everyone knows something about zombies, and if 
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they don’t, surely they know something about mon- 
sters, or horror movies, or things of a similar nature. 
I thought of the movie Scream, a brilliant postmod- 
erm experiment in moviemaking premised around 
the archetypes of horror films, 
where the characters in the 
movie are themselves aware of 


zombies into m . ' 
y the clichéd scenarios that 


classroom? abound in horror films even as 
those situations unfold around 
them. My students, like the young people in Scream, 
were experts in a way. The undead could be used as 
a device for exploring what students already know, 
how they know it, and how that knowledge affects 
their understanding of the world. 

Rather than jumping straight into the undead 
in classes on that first day, the students and I started 
out with a brainstorming session on mythology. I 
wanted students to see just how much they already 
knew about Greek and Roman mythology. This ex- 
ercise served as an example of how much knowledge 
students retain, often unaware. I likened it to a pop- 
cultural twist on Jung’s notion of the collective 
unconsciousness—information we share as a cul- 
ture, even if we are unaware of how we know it. 
They were indeed surprised at how much informa- 
tion they were able to give me about didactic myths, 
the gods and their powers, and even the present-day 
uses of mythological references in American cul- 


ture. They knew, for instance, that Nike was the 





goddess of victory and thus an appropriate brand 
name for athletic apparel. 

Students had been told we would be starting 
a thematic unit on the undead, and when they 
began to press me on what Greek and Roman myths 
had to do with it, I used the transition to show that, 
while some of their mythology smarts might have 
come from classroom instruction, a good portion of 
it likely came from places unknown because Greek 
and Roman myths represented a substantial contri- 
bution to our culture’s shared knowledge. So, too, 
does knowledge of zombies and other monsters. We 
started brainstorming anew, listing on the black- 
board all the different monsters we could think of 
and all the attributes that we understood defined 
those monsters. Some monsters were generic in na- 
ture, such as ghosts, werewolves, and witches. Some 
of them were specific, with students volunteering 
Frankenstein’s monster, Dracula, and modern mon- 
sters such as Freddie Krueger and Jason Voorhees. 
“Zombie” was of course mentioned, and along with 
the other examples in our brainstorming, our class 
began to discuss the common attributes of each 
creature, discussing the “rules” that clue us in on 
what separates a zombie from a vampire. Pretend- 
ing that their existence was not in doubt (much of 
the unit was approached tongue-in-cheek, by my- 
self and my students, and this kept what could have 
been some rather dark discussions more light- 
hearted), we discussed what we knew about zom- 
bies in particular. We filled a board with information 
such as “eats brains,” “really dumb,” and “moans a 
lot.” The students were amazed at how much they 
knew about zombies as I asked the question, “Where 
did you get this information from?” 

How did they know so much? Obviously, 
some of the information came from firsthand “re- 
search” watching the myriad zombie movies avail- 
able today. However, there were plenty of students 
who had never seen an actual zombie movie, yet 
had no problem explaining that zombies needed to 
eat living flesh to survive, that if you were bitten by 
a zombie you would in turn become one, and that 
the only sure way to kill a zombie was to destroy its 
brain. By the end of the day, it was evident to the 
students that however unlikely it seemed, knowl- 
edge of the undead was a part of the culture we 
shared without (necessarily) learning it directly. 
More importantly, they recognized themselves as 
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experts and were ready to put this wealth of knowl- 
edge to use. 

These days, it is easier to find literature per- 
taining to zombies than it was even five years ago. 
Max Brooks wrote a wonderfully engaging “oral 
history” of a fictional zombie epidemic entitled 
World War Z, and there are a half-dozen or so “zom- 
bie survival guides” that are prominently displayed 
at checkout counters in local bookstores during 
Halloween. But for a literature class, there probably 
isn’t a better example of the undead canon than 
Matheson’s I Am Legend. 

In I Am Legend, Matheson presents the story of 
Robert Neville, the sole survivor of an apparent bi- 
ological warfare attack, who awakens to a need for 
answers regarding a sudden outbreak of vampirism 
that has all but wiped out humanity in 1950s Los 
Angeles. In addition to providing an interesting 
take on and challenge to the myth of the vampire, 
the novel inspired the modern notion of zombies as 
portrayed in movies today. Well-written and acces- 
sible to a range of reading levels, J Am Legend would 
serve as the central text of the unit. 


Zombies, Perspective, and 
How We “Know” the World 


The reaction of most of my students likely mirrored 
that of their parents when first told they would 
spend the next few weeks studying zombies. Faces 
reflected equal parts confusion and disbelief. How 
could an English teacher justify spending time on 
this seemingly disposable aspect of popular culture? 
And how did we get so lucky to not have to do 
“real” work this semester? In reality, however, there 
was much “real” work to be done, and we began 
immediately. 

Fortunately, I Am Legend is a thought-provok- 
ing novel that addresses familiar literary themes in 
a unique fashion, and as such it is as legitimate a 
selection for a literature classroom as any other. The 
protagonist of the novel, Robert Neville, is the em- 
bodiment of isolation, a theme not only central to 
every subsequent zombie film and book but also 
common to literature in general. Neville is deter- 
mined to understand why he is the last man on 
earth and how the world could have turned into the 
nightmare it has, and through his perspective we 
begin to understand how he sees the world. Neville 
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becomes symbolic of how perspective determines 
our understanding of how the world works. Early in 
the zombie unit, I hinted that this thematic unit 
would look at how we understand the world through 
zombies. In I Am Legend, Neville literally does just 
this. He seeks to understand how the world became 
a land of the walking dead: what events transpired 
to create his situation, how science could explain 
the seemingly unexplainable, and how he would be 
able to continue his survival, regardless of his isola- 
tion. Moreover, like my students and I were trying 
to do, Neville stumbles on cultural truths as well as 
scientific ones on his journey to understand his 
world. At the end of the novel, Neville is captured 
by a new society formed among those vampires who 
have managed to adapt to their new reality. Neville 
learns that he will be publicly executed, and the so- 
cial function his death will serve drips with irony. 
Neville realizes that although he had for years been 
thinking of himself as the sole survivor of “normal” 
human culture and of the vampires/zombies as ab- 
errations, his planned execution was designed to 
benefit the fearful crowds of vampires by letting 
them witness the death of this man, this creature 
that for so long had hunted and killed their own. 
For Neville, this is the ultimate irony, as his obses- 
sion with the legend of the vampire blinded him to 
the truth of that legend. It is a legend centered on 
fear of the unknown. To Neville’s horror, rather 
than fighting against the legend of the vampires, he 
has himself become that legend. 

My students were quick to pick up on con- 
nections between Neville and their experiences 
with modern culture. One student commented on 
how similar the vampires’ 
situation was, in some fe- ) 11. Sy dents were 
spects, to women, who are 
considered (or at least 
treated as) a minority when 
in fact women outnumber 
men in terms of population. 
Other students pointed out 
how this was also the case 
with other minority groups, 
that while Caucasians still retained most of the po- 
litical and financial power in our country, minority 
groups such as African Americans and Latinos/Lati- 
nas were quickly becoming majorities in parts of 


information from?” 


the country. The twist of the novel illustrated in a 


amazed at how much 


they knew about zombies 
as | asked the question, 
“Where did you get this 
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powerful way the nature of hegemony and how 
power does not always stem from numbers but from 
the longstanding privilege of some groups over oth- 
ers. For the most part, students read the final para- 
graphs of I Am Legend, and especially Neville’s 
attitude regarding his impending doom, under- 
standing that it was Neville’s egocentric worldview 
that was at least in part to blame for his demise. 


Using Zombie Films 
as Supplemental Texts 


As most English teachers can attest, “Are we going 
to watch the movie?” is the one question we can 
count on students asking when studying a book 
that has been adapted for the screen. This question 
can give me chills like no horror flick can. By the 
time Will Smith starred in his version of I Am Leg- 
end, the book had been filmed at least three times. 
There are good reasons to show films in an English 
class, and students’ need for media literacy becomes 
more important as multimedia communication 
technologies become more ubiquitous. And using 
film in a unit on the undead makes sense, as most 
students’ prior knowledge of the undead likely 
comes from movies and television in the first place. 
I did not want to show any of the cinematic ver- 
sions of I Am Legend, primarily because the students’ 
engagement with the novel was so complete. They 
had a sense of connection with Neville, an under- 
standing of him as a complex, dynamic character 
that arose from personal engagement with the text. 
I did not want to subvert this hard-fought interpre- 
tation with one that, through special effects and 
polish, might seem more “legitimate.” Nor did I 
want their still-forming impressions of the story to 
be sullied with a filmmaker’s version of events. 
These comparative exercises have value, but I 
wanted to give the students a different kind of ex- 
perience when using film in the classroom. So, as I 
Am Legend represents a beginning of sorts with re- 
gard to zombies in literature, I went to the origins 
of the modern cinematic zombie, the flick that 
started it all: Night of the Living Dead (NLD). 
When George Romero wrote NLD, he was 
inspired in part by Matheson’s vampire-like crea- 
tures in 1 Am Legend (qtd. in Russo 6); however, he 
likely wasn’t referring to the functional, society- 
rebuilding creatures that appear at the end of the 


book. Rather, in the seminal zombie film Night of 
the Living Dead, Romero gives viewers a re-presen- 
tation of what Neville experiences at the beginning 
of I Am Legend, where hordes of mindless zombies 
trap survivors in their homes. NLD is a remarkably 
simple conceit in this respect, allowing my classes 
to focus less on the intricacies of plot and instead 
examine how a film can present a scenario similar to 
a novel, but using a different set of tools. 

Our approach to NLD mirrored the approach 
we took to I Am Legend in some respects. Just as 
Legend used prior knowledge of vampires and the 
undead to challenge assumptions, NLD used expec- 
tations of the common Hollywood fright flick and 
turned them on their head. Where Legend played on 
conventions of form, however, NLD was largely re- 
sponsible for establishing the conventions of the 
modern zombie movie. Using their knowledge of 
modern horror films, students were able to examine 
Night of the Living Dead for its cultural impact as 
well as for its inherent value as a text for study. 

During our study of 1 Am Legend, we had ex- 
plored the notion of conventions, or the common 
way things are done both in literature and in this 
case specifically with regard to monsters and their. 
subsequent legends. That Matheson chose to toy 
with our understanding of vampire/zombie conven- 
tions was one of the reasons my classes were as fasci- 
nated as they were. Night of the Living Dead provided 
another opportunity to look at the conventions of 
horror films. In some respects, NLD was responsi- 
ble for creating the conventions we now expect 
when watching a scaty movie. Throughout our 
viewing of Night of the Living Dead, students were 
quick to point out what they noticed was common 
to many present-day horror films. Their comments 
reflected issues of gender (“Why do women always 
go helpless in these films?”), to politics (“I knew 
the government had something to do with this” 
when news reports reveal a top-secret meeting 
being held in Washington), to media and the 
changing role of broadcast news (“You know the 
news today would not be this calm and helpful,” 
referring to the periodic news updates that appear 
throughout the film). 

Students were surprised to find other horror 
movie conventions flouted. In one encounter mid- 
way through the film, an African American student 
mentioned to a classmate that she was surprised: 
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“Usually the black guy dies first.” This is a truism 
so common in horror films that it has been parodied 
in horror satires such as Scream and Scary Movie. But 
not only did Ben, an African American character in 
Night of the Living Dead, not die first, he broke an- 
other convention of movies of the 1960s: he was the 
hero of the movie decades before having African 
American leading men would become common 
Hollywood practice. 


Metaphors of the Undead 


One reason zombie films are so frightening, and 
perhaps so popular, is because zombies represent a 
unique type of monster. Rather than frightening us 
because they are so alien to the world as we under- 
stand it, zombies are horrifying in how closely they 
resemble us. Zombies are people and represent the 
potential of zombie characteristics in everyone, 
which is simultaneously scary and revealing. I posed 
a question to my classes, wondering aloud why 
zombies, having existed as cinematic monsters for 
nearly a century, are as frightening as they are. Al- 
most immediately students mentioned the situa- 
tion of Barbra, one of the first characters we see in 
Night of the Living Dead, who goes mad and reverts 
to a childlike state after experiencing a zombie at- 
tack on herself and her brother, Johnny. Johnny 
succumbs to the zombie while trying to protect his 
sister, leaving Barbra to seek shelter in a nearby 
farmhouse. For my students, this raised two issues 
in particular. The first dealt with the behavior of 
Barbra, who had trouble even driving a car to get 
away from the zombie that had killed her brother. 
During the film, students reacted vocally to Bar- 
bra’s ineptitude at taking care of herself and her ex- 
hibition of the clichéd horror trope of running and 
screaming. At one point, after entering the farm- 
house that serves as the setting for the rest of the 
movie, Barbra runs to the second story of the home, 
only to be jeered by one student with “Not upstairs! 
Why do they always run upstairs?” At the end of 
the movie, when Barbra falls victim to the zombi- 
fied version of Johnny, another student remarked on 
the irony of the situation, how Barbra’s brother died 
trying to save her from a zombie only to become 
one and kill her himself. 

The issue of Barbra’s behavior obligated stu- 
dents to examine a deeper level of meaning in zom- 
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bie entertainment. While initially confident that 
they would never react as Barbra did, my students 
gradually came to the conclusion that, if faced with 
the reality of a zombie sibling as Barbra was at the 
end of the film, they likely would have stopped 
thinking rationally as well. One student insight- 
fully noted that a character having to “kill” an un- 
dead family member is a common occurrence in 
zombie narratives (including I Am Legend). This 
comment led to a discussion of the relative nature 
of dealing with real-life 
horrors. It was easy for my 
students to defy typical be- 
havior when the monster 
they envisioned was anony- 
mous, no matter how 
human they seemed to have _ | are horrifying in how 
been at one point. However, 
when a character has been 
given some back story or is 
otherwise presented in a sympathetic light, it 
changes the perspective of those students who were 
initially steeled in their commitment to zombie 
annihilation. 

The second issue that was raised by examin- 
ing Barbra’s behavior was tied closely to I Am Leg- 
end. Robert Neville realizes, at the end of his life, 
that he will be a legend to the newly rising society 
in much the way vampires had been to him before 
the apocalyptic events in the book. This was a pow- 
erful lesson on the impact of perspective in how we 
see the world. Regarding the movie, my students 
were initially derisive toward near-catatonic Barbra 
when comparing her to the more level-headed Ben. 
This derision quickly dissipated, however, when a 
more sympathetic student brought to our attention 
the plight of Barbra, arguing that she couldn’t be 
expected to be as detached as Ben was. In this stu- 
dent’s view, Ben could be cool-headed as he did not 
have any personal attachments to any of the zom- 
bies. Ben saw the zombies as the audience would, as 
strangers who were out to kill him. Whatever con- 
flict Ben experiences, knowing that these zombies 
were once living humans, is outweighed by the fact 
that they now are not living and want to eat him. 
Barbra, my student argued, was stunned by the 
trauma of her brothet’s death and further driven to 
madness when he shows up at the front door of the 
farmhouse, devoid of recognition for his sibling and 


Rather than frightening 
us because they are so 
alien to the world as we 
understand it, zombies 


closely they resemble us. 
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intent only on feeding. Barbra had developed, ar- 
gued the student, a different perspective. 


Advocacy for the Rights of the Undead? 


Frequently in my teaching I have enjoyed playing 
devil’s advocate to encourage students to consider 
viewpoints opposite of their own, to better under- 
stand different worldviews. For the undead unit, 
common thematic elements shared by the core texts 
lent themselves easily to this type of advocacy. To 
further explore and make explicit the idea of per- 
spective, I concluded the unit with a short philo- 
sophical essay exploring the hypothetical “rights” 
of the undead. 

One treasure I had come across during my 
preparation for this unit was a surprisingly accessible 
book entitled The Undead and Philosophy: Chicken Soup 
for the Soulless (Greene and Mohammad), a collection 
of essays on philosophical issues raised through con- 
sideration of our cultural myths of the living dead. 
The essay “Should Vampires Be Held Accountable 
for Their Bloodthirsty Behavior?” (Draeger) explores 
the question of whether the undead had the right to 
exist, as their behavior was not 
rooted in evil so much as it was 
rooted in a basic need to sur- 
vive. This essay extended a dis- 
cussion, begun while reading J 
Am Legend and continued 
through Night of the Living 
Dead, about how adopting a 
different perspective can change 
how one views situations that 
might otherwise seem cut and 
dry. Here at the end of the undead unit, students 
were required to empathize with zombies and vam- 
pires, at least long enough to determine if these un- 
dead creatures warranted the right to exist. 

What followed was a spirited debate concern- 
ing the rights of the undead. Students quickly 
moved past the fantasy elements of the argument 
and delved into a serious debate about the rights of 
minority viewpoints. It should be noted that never 
did anyone, myself included, suggest that those 
needing to feed off the blood or brains of others had 
a right to do so. Nor was there ever the suggestion 
of equivalency between this hypothetical discussion 
of rights and the real struggle for rights among 


concern. 





those suffering from legitimate injustice. Rather, 
my students showed a ready ability to see through 
the conceit of the argument and recognize a larger 
truth: no matter how foreign the beliefs of others, 
foreignness does not by itself warrant bigotry and 
dismissal. 

That zombies are simply misunderstood and 
have a right to exist is a patently ridiculous notion, 
not the least because zombies as we understand them 
do not literally exist. However, the symbolic nature 
of zombies is a potent example of how the absurd 
can be instructive when approached as if it were a 
legitimate societal concern. There is a history, more- 
over, of seeing ourselves reflected in and revealed by 
our amusements (Wood 29). Dawn of the Dead is 
considered the foundational zombie-movie-as-so- 
cial-commentary film, with its implied critique of 
consumer culture. Even the zombie comedy Shaun of 
the Dead illustrates how oblivious we can be to the 
mundanity of our everyday lives and how we deaden 
our awareness of the world around us, even as that 
world (for Shaun and company) falls apart. 


Summoning Units from Beyond the Grave 


Because I taught high school students on the cam- 
pus of a community college, I had more freedom in 
my selection of texts for my zombie unit. I taught 
Shaun of the Dead with great success, although I 
imagine its inclusion in a typical high school cur- 
riculum would be a nonstarter due to language and 
gore. Night of the Living Dead, while tame by mod- 
ern standards, might also be a tough sell depending 
on community standards. This does not mean that 
the zombie unit isn’t possible for those teaching in 
a school where R-rated zombie flicks are not al- 
lowed. In my preparation for this unit over the two 
years that I taught it, I have come across countless 
examples of texts from a variety of media that would 
provide many if not all of the same opportunities 
for deep, serious discussion of issues that should be 
part of any literature classroom. White Zombie, one 
of the earliest examples of zombie movies, features 
Bela Lugosi, famous for his other archetypal undead 
role, Dracula. Best of all, this movie exists in the 
public domain and can be downloaded for free.’ 
While White Zombie does not feature the same zom- 
bies we are familiar with today (the zombies in this 
film are more in line with the traditional Haitian 
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zombie lore), it is just as suited for discussing social 
issues such as exploitation of workers and gender 
discrimination. Moreover, like my classes did in 
comparing I Am Legend, Night of the Living Dead, 
and Shaun of the Dead, White Zombie allows students 
to examine how a familiar trope in horror movie 
history has evolved and to examine how that evolu- 
tion reflects shifting social norms and perspectives. 

I imagine that no amount of arguing on the 
merits of the undead as a thematic unit will con- 
vince everyone of its value in the English classroom. 
However, there is a long history of using horror to 
illustrate and illuminate human experience. Mary 
Shelley’s Frankenstein, Victor Hugo’s Hunchback of 
Notre Dame, and Bram Stoker's Dracula are perhaps 
the easiest to name. However, Beowulf is not only 
one of the earliest examples of English literature, it 
is a monster story. Henry James’s Turn of the Screw is 
a ghost story, and nearly the entire body of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s work deals with the supernatural, mad- 
ness, or murder. 

Zombies and other undead denizens can pro- 
vide for meaningful scaffolding onto knowledge 
that students already possess, and the undead are 
pretty popular right now. Recently, HBO began a 
series called True Blood, a drama about vampires liv- 
ing out in the open in modern-day America. Ear- 
lier, the void in “event publishing” created by the 
end of the Harry Potter series of books (themselves 
examples of high-interest reading) was at least 
partly filled with Stephenie Meyer’s Twilight series 
of adolescent novels, featuring vampires as a central 
element. No English teacher should turn over the 
entire curriculum to the passing trends of adoles- 
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cent interest. But if our goal for students is the “de- 
velopment of literacy . . . to achieve full participation 
in society” (NCTE), teaching texts with pop cul- 
ture appeal can be an effective tact. For my classes, 
engaging with the undead not only provided op- 
portunities to examine thematic material common 
to many traditional literatures, it presented a selec- 
tion of texts that generated high interest and par- 
ticipation. And, it was a lot of fun. GF 


Note 


1. To download the movie, visit http://www.archive 
.org/details/WhiteZombie. Night of the Living Dead is also in 
the public domain and is available from this same site: http:// 
www.archive.org/details/night_of_the_living dead_dvd. 
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Nail highlights how students bring much to the table when discussing topics they are familiar with, such as horror 
films. Using this genre in the classroom provides students an instant hook into studying “thematic material com- 


mon to many traditional literatures." In “Ghosts and Fear in Language Arts: Exploring the Ways Writers Scare 
Readers," students write a scary text after exploring a chilling scene they have found from a favorite horror author. 
They analyze it in terms of structure and language to get an inside look at the craft of writing scary stories—and 
they use what they have learned as they write and publish their own stories. http://www.readwritethink.org/ 


lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=237 
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Using experiences with her 
students, Adams explores 
how video gaming may 
increase students’ “virtual 
literacy” and other reading 


skills. 





s a language arts teacher, I have 
found that the most useful tool I 
have in motivating my students is 
popular culture, particularly video 
games. Many teachers may find it difficult to be- 
lieve that video games can help student achieve- 
ment; as a teacher in a small school district, I 
understand the concern that some teachers will en- 
counter nonbelievers. However, think of how much 
fun your students have when you incorporate even 
old-fashioned games into the curriculum. Much 
like putting Jeopardy into your reading curriculum 
over a decade ago, modern video games may help 
students find competition and relevance in reading, 
especially when combined with cross-age tutoring. 
Cross-age tutoring, in which older and 
younger students work together to improve their 
ELA skills, is not a new concept; Linda D. Labbo 
and William H. Teale explored it as a tool for poor 
readers as early as 1990. Labbo and Teale found that 
using oral readings and producing them as perfor- 
mance allows students who are inexperienced read- 
ers the opportunity to interact closely with “model 
readers” (362). I have found that using tutoring 
with video games also works well. The students 
have the opportunity to read aloud collaboratively 
while interacting with the game itself; thus, reluc- 
tant readers also have the opportunity to become 
experts in the game. When working with a class- 
mate, the stronger reader acts as the “model” for 
interpretation and guidance, but ultimately, both 
students learn a great deal from the experience. 
Many students do not consider “grabbing a 
good book” quality entertainment. Students look 


to technology and pop culture for their entertain- 
ment, and most of them revel in competitive 
games. In this article I will discuss how tutoring 
with video games can help particularly reluctant or 
unsuccessful readers, and I will give teachers prac- 
tical ideas for making reading fun for 21st-century 
adolescents. 


Why Play a Video Game in Class? 


The role-playing game Neverwinter Nights begins 
with a simple tutorial, which is where the heaviest 
reading occurs.’ The game is distributed on the 
Atari label and was created by the makers of the 
game Dungeons and Dragons, and it uses skills such as 
logic, problem solving, higher order thinking, and 
dialogue for the player to “win.” Students can play 
this game ina partnership or tutoring situation with 
other students in an ELA classroom to facilitate their 
reading development. In a partnership, the student 
mentors and the students being tutored work to- 
gether to move forward in the game. This allows the 
lower level reader to feel competent, increasing the 
student's self-confidence as the game progresses. Al- 
ternatively, two students could work on computers 
next to each other after completing the tutorial, al- 
lowing for some competition. 

The beauty of the game is that unless the stu- 
dent is an avid fantasy reader, the vocabulary is for- 
eign, so even an advanced reader must learn the new 
jargon when attempting to play the game. For any 
adolescent reader this will provide a challenge, and 
the model reading behaviors will be more impor- 
tant in the tutoring sessions than the vocabulary 
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knowledge. Because the advanced reader will be 
forced to work with unfamiliar vocabulary as well, 
the game becomes a place where both readers are 
working in unfamiliar territory, and the confidence 
of the reluctant reader may increase, ultimately re- 
sulting in two more-advanced readers. I learned 
about using video games to teach reading from Mi- 
chelle Commeyras, professor at the University of 
Georgia, who developed the concept for use in the 
College of Education’s reading clinic. 

I first tested Commeyras’s concept in an alter- 
native school program in Greensboro, Georgia. One 
student named J.R.—an 18-year-old African Amer- 
ican male with a learning disability—showed an 
interest in reading manga. The Naruto series was 
J.R.’s favorite. I was the teacher of record and de- 
cided to allow him to read those novels as part of 
his “Reading Counts” program, which is similar to 
the Accelerated Reader program used in schools 
around Georgia (from Renaissance Learning; http:// 
www.renlearn.com/ar). J.R. continued reading the 
graphic novels he enjoyed, but gradually he became 
more withdrawn during his time in the alternative 
school, especially when the class read more difficult 
texts. I decided to assign him the Neverwinter Nights 
video game because it relies heavily on text and 
written conversation. J.R. and I alternated reading 
passages aloud when playing the game, and his 
character in Neverwinter Nights developed quickly. 
While helping him to increase his reading skills, 
the game also allowed J.R. to construct a virtual 
identity that helped him escape from the barrage of 
obstacles he faced in school. I also assigned him a 
tutor, and this allowed him the opportunity to play 
the game without frustration because unfamiliar 
vocabulary could be explored with his tutor. 

James Paul Gee says that when playing video 
games, there are different identities at work that 
allow adolescents the opportunity to explore literacy 
and lose themselves in the action (43-44). I saw 
J.R., previously a hesitant reader, blossom into a 
much more confident reader. He loved the game, he 
loved spending time working on reading he enjoyed, 
and he wanted his tutor to understand his choices 
and virtual character. This gaming/reading experi- 
ence allowed me to work individually with J.R., 
giving him direct and indirect instruction while 
conferencing continually, and it allowed J.R. to feel 
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comfortable in the medium he was working with, 
which gave him confidence traditional texts do not. 

J.R. was the perfect candidate for the gaming 
“identity” construct; he enjoys gaming and the fan- 
tasy genre and spends a great deal of time reading 
in genres that seem to correlate well with the con- 
tent of the game. However, another student in the 
class, an 18-year-old Hispanic male named Angelo, 
was not well versed in the fantasy genre, but he en- 
joyed the game immensely as well. I believe many 
students would benefit from similar gaming/read- 
ing experiences. 

In part, reluctant readers simply need an es- 
cape from their daily life in school. “This genera- 
tion of students relates to 
gtaphics first, versus tradi- 
tional information acquisi- 
tion of text first” (Simpson 
and Clem 6). In this study, 
Elizabeth Simpson and 
Frances A. Clem found that 
middle 


learn more and more rap- 


work with unfamiliar 


school students 


territory, and the 
confidence of the 


idly when they are actively 
engaged. Thus, the authors 
used video games with their 
students to make learning 
more entertaining and more 


reluctant reader may 
increase, ultimately 


accessible for today’s stu- 
dents. The students used 
problem-based approaches 
and were evaluated using performance-based evalu- 





advanced readers. 


ations and self-assessments via rubrics. The results 
were numerous teachable moments and student sat- 
isfaction. With structure and support, teachers can 
implement video games easily (14). 


Virtual Literacy in Today's Classrooms 


Children in today’s society have grown up in a textu- 
ally rich environment, but their canvas is not the 
same as the generations before them. Media of all 
genres bombard them; they are children of the Inter- 
net who can access information at the touch of a but- 
ton. The medium for them is the message (McLuhan 
33-34), and they are so used to constant stimulation 
of all senses in textual experiences that it is necessary 
to provide new literacies for their consumption 
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The Secondary Luncheon at the 2008 NCTE Convention in San Antonio attracted a capacity crowd. 


(Simpson and Clem 6). Many students in classrooms 
at Greene County High School read more outside 
than inside of school. Those students are not neces- 
sarily reading the novels read by many of their teach- 
ers when they were in school; instead, they are reading 
text messages, blogs, comments on their online com- 
munity pages, texts in their online games, and in- 
structions on their Nintendo machines. Teachers are 
wise to tap into the tools used by teens voluntarily. 
According to one presentation made for the Annen- 
berg Research Network on International Communi- 
cation (Castells et al.), youth cultures around the 
world use popular culture as the new method of com- 
munication. Telephones, instant messaging, blogs, 
emails, interfaces, websites, online communities, and 
a host of other media act as students’ playgrounds, 
and high school students have invented new lan- 
guages to facilitate using those mediums quickly and 
effectively. Just as film has become a common teach- 
ing tool in public classrooms across the country, we 
must embrace the Internet and video gaming as new 
methods of enticing reluctant readers (Gee). 

The video game Neverwinter Nights involves 
creating a character endowed with various abilities 
and hindrances based on the race, class, and skill as- 
signed by the gamer. This allocation of identities, 
identified by Gee as virtual, real, and projected, al- 
lows students the freedom to safely become someone 
they are not (S4—55). Neverwinter Nights does con- 
tain violence, but its battles are comparable to Be- 
owulf or Titus Andronicus, and in addition to offering 
students chances to use technology to lose them- 
selves in a fictional world, this game is rich in text 


and offers an incentive for reluc- 
tant readers. When playing this 
game, students go on a quest, 
meeting characters along the way 
that help them through dialogue. 
The good news for teachers is that 
the dialogue box at the bottom of 
the screen is the most helpful com- 
ponent when students prepare for 
battle in each section of the game. 
Students must read as they go in 
order to battle successfully and 
move forward. Students do not 
battle each other in this game be- 
cause it is not conducted online; 
however, there are many games 
similar in content to Neverwinter Nights that teachers 
could use if they found their students enjoying 
themselves so much that they wanted them to play 
against each other within that virtual reality. 


Some Final Thoughts 


Virtual literacy is different from informational lit- 
eracy. Virtual literacy is how a student reads online 
texts, images, and conversations, and it requires 
that students extend their understanding of tech- 
nology to include understanding how to use it re- 
sponsibly and how to “read” authors’ intentions by 
making inferences and comprehending the codes 
involved in the online world. It takes the critical 
reflection of the information used in informational 
literacy and extends it to the social constructs in- 
herent in the digital world. This is especially true 
of the various identities required in online blogging 
and gaming communities, and there, students must 
do more than evaluate the social and cultural im- 
pact: they must assume a new identity. 

Teachers may at first wonder if virtual literacy 
is the only thing their students will gain from play- 
ing video games in the classroom. Remember several 
things when you are making this decision for your 
classroom. First, reading is one of the most impor- 
tant skills students can use when playing Neverwinter 
Nights. By teading—and reading quickly—students 
advance in the game. Even with only one student 
playing the game, the literacy skills they use in- 
volve vocabulary acquisition, reading comprehen- 
sion, and reading for information. In addition, you 
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Note 


1. For a description of Neverwinter Nights, see http:// 
nwn.bioware.com/about/description.html. 


Megan Glover Adams is a full-time teacher in Greene County who wants to help teachers understand how to best serve 
diverse school populations and students in rural, low socioeconomic school districts. She is also a doctoral student in Reading 
Education at the University of Georgia. Email her at megan.adams@greene.k12.ga.us. 


In her attempts to motivate students who struggle with reading, Adams has found a way to use video games 
in the language arts classroom to help students develop reading skills, such as comprehension and vocabulary. 


Follow up your use of video games in the classroom with a lesson that asks students to write reviews of what 
they learned while playing the games. “So What Do You Think? Writing a Review” explains how students can 
devise guidelines for writing interesting and informative reviews after they examine several sample reviews. 
http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=876 








Search for New Editor of Language Arts 


NCTE is seeking a new editor of Language Arts. In July 2011, the term of the present editors (Patricia Enciso, 
Laurie Katz, Barbara Z. Kiefer, Detra Price-Dennis, and Melissa Wilson) will end. Interested persons should 
send a letter of application to be received no later than August 7, 2009. Letters should include the applicant's 
vision for the journal and be accompanied by the applicant’s vita, one sample of published writing, and two 
letters of general support from appropriate administrators at the applicant’s institution. Do not send books, 
monographs, or other materials that cannot be easily copied for the Search Committee. Classroom teachers 
are both eligible and encouraged to apply. The applicant appointed by the NCTE Executive Committee will 
effect a transition, preparing for his or her first issue in September 2011. The appointment is for five years. 
Applications should be addressed to Kurt Austin, Language Arts Search Committee, NCTE, 1111 W. Kenyon 
Road, Urbana, IL 61801-1096. Questions regarding any aspect of the editorship should be directed to Kurt 
Austin, Publications Division Director: kaustin@ncte.org; (800) 369-6283, extension 3619. 
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The Nilsens reveal 
Rowling’s rhetorical 
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and things in her famous 


book series. Beware of 





significant plot spoilers. 





ven if neither you nor your students 

have read all 4,370 pages of the 

Harry Potter books, you can still 

bring the fun of the books into your 
classroom by planning activities that are general 
enough to accommodate differing levels of exper- 
tise. Over the last few years, right after Halloween, 
which is a time we can capitalize on students’ sum- 
mer reading while also getting discounted prices on 
candy and decorations, we’ve held a Harry Potter 
Day as the climax to a few weeks of serious study. 
One year we focused on J. K. Rowling’s portrayal of 
archetypal characters, and another year we had vo- 
cabulary lessons connected to the Latin roots that 
Rowling uses in her charms and spells. This year we 
are using the names in the Harry Potter books to 
teach about the rhetorical concepts of tropes and 
schemes. 

Trope comes from a Greek word meaning 
“turn.” In the rhetorical sense, a trope refers to a 
“turn” in the way that words are being used to com- 
municate something more than—or different 
from—a literal or straightforward message. Tropes 
are part of “deep structure” meanings and include 
such rhetorical devices as allegories, allusions, eu- 
phemisms, irony, metaphors, metonymy, symbol- 
ism, and synecdoche. In contrast, scheme comes from 
a word meaning “sign.” Schemes are part of the 
“surface structure” and include such phonological 
devices as alliteration, assonance, cacophony, homo- 
phones, parallelism, puns, rhyme, rhythm, and 
tautology. 

A simple illustration of the difference be- 
tween tropes and schemes are the nicknames that 
Rowling gives to four of her characters. A character 


named Lee Jordan is called River and a character 
named Kingsley Shacklebolt is called Royal. These 
two nicknames are created through association or 
metonymy, that is, through a connection to the 
meanings that are inherent in the names. In con- 
trast, the nicknames of Czssy and Tumey, which 
Rowling gives to Narcissa Malfoy and Petunia 
Dursley, exemplify schemes because the clipped or 
shortened forms of the names are based on the 
sounds, that is, the phonology, of the women’s given 
names. 

When teaching such concepts, we used to 
overwhelm students with unfamiliar and overly 
complex examples, but then we decided to try 
teaching the concepts relying exclusively on the 
names that J. K. Rowling creates for characters, 
animals, places, titles, inventions, and charms and 
spells. Here is our reasoning: 


1. We love Rowling’s creativity, so it is fun to 
look for examples. 

2. We want students to realize that while the 
concept of schemes and tropes goes back to 
Aristotle and classical rhetoric, the same 
literary devices are very much alive in 
contemporary writing. 

3. One reason that the Harry Potter books have 
such appeal to a worldwide audience is 
Rowling’s rhetorical density as illustrated by 
how much meaning she can pack into the 
few short sounds needed to create a name. 

4. Names are an especially good source for 
demonstrating literary techniques because 
they are the only words that authors are free 
to create either from already-established 
morphemes (the shortest parts of language 
that communicate meaning) or from totally 
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original sound combinations. With all other 
wotds, authors are more or less restricted to 
using them with the meanings that society 
has previously agreed on. 


We do not claim that our new approach is 
100% successful, but at least we have more fun and 
the lessons can be taught inductively because some 
students rise to the challenge of finding examples 
to supplement the ones we provide, and even with 
the less common techniques or less easily under- 
stood concepts, students are interested to realize 
that Rowling’s creativity is more structured than 
accidental. 


A Sampling of Tropes 


Allegories 


Allegories are extended metaphors that illustrate 
an important attribute of the subject. Many fanta- 
sies, including the Harry Potter books, are allegori- 
cal in nature. They have enough relationship to the 
real world that readers inductively begin making 
comparisons, as when Rowling describes the vari- 
ous prejudices that exist among the different kinds 
of magicians and also between magical people and 
Muggles. That Rowling creates a special name for 
Muggles shows that we ordinary people are the out- 
siders, what linguists call the marked form. Also, her 
name for mudbloods (people like Hermione and even 
Lord Voldemort who have only one magical parent) 
is an allegory for the way English speakers express 
hostility by saying that someone’s name is mud or 
the way some people express racial prejudice by re- 
ferring to someone as a half-breed or a mixed-blood. 


Allusions 


Allusions are indirect references to earlier works of 
literature or art. Dumbledore’s phoenix bird is a good 
example of how many allusions Rowling can pack 
into a name. The species name of Phoenix comes from 
a mythical Egyptian bird that after living for some- 
thing like 500 years builds its own funeral pyre, fans 
the flames with its wings, and then is reincarnated. 
Dumbledore’s phoenix bird can do something simi- 
lar. The bird’s individual name of Fawkes appropri- 
ately begins with the sound of Phoenix and ends like 
hawks. It also reminds some readers of England’s po- 
litical rebel and martyr Guy Fawkes (1570-1606), 
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- THE MAGICIAN 








The Magician is one of several archetypes in the Harry Potter series. 
Others include The Creator, The Sage, The Destroyer, The Friend, 
The Trickster, and The Seeker. 


from whom we get the word gwy to refer to a friend 
or companion, and whose birthday is celebrated in 
England by the lighting of bonfires. 

Other examples from famous old stories in- 
clude the names of Percy’s owl, Hermes, cf. the mes- 
senger of the Gods; the egocentric Narcissa Malfoy, 
cf. the conceited young man who fell in love with his 
reflection in a pool of water and drowned; the secu- 
rity guard Argus Filch, cf. the giant with 100 eyes 
who was killed by Hermes; the wise Professor Min- 
erva McGonagall, cf. the Roman goddess of wisdom 
and war; and the snake Nagini that holds part of Lord 
Voldemort’s soul, cf. Rudyard Kipling’s Nag and 
Nagaina cobras in his RikRi-Tikki-Tavi tales. 


Archaisms 


Archaisms are old-fashioned words and phrases 
that lend a sense of dignity or mysticism to an au- 
thor’s work. One way Rowling does this is to rely 
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The curse Impedimenta! 
(from impede) sounds 


than “Trip him!” or 
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on Latin roots for such spells as the cruciatus curse, 
which is an unforgivable curse that causes intense 
pain. The root is crux, meaning cross or gallows as 
seen in such English terms as crucial, to crucify, and 
crucifix. In a less somber example, she uses the old- 
fashioned mead in the name of the town of Hogs- 
meade, where wizards go to The Hog’s Head tavern 
and The Three Broomsticks bar and restaurant to 
drink such concoctions as Elderflower, instead of E/- 
derberry wine, and Butterbeer, instead of buttermilk 
or root beer. 


Circumlocution 


Circumlocution means “talking around” a topic. 
One way of doing this is to euphemize, which 
means to use beautiful or ewphonious words in place 
of ordinary words. For exam- 
ple, the curse Impedimenta! 
(from impede) sounds more eu- 
phonious than “Trip him!” or 
“Tie his feet.” The name of 
Madame Maxime Olympe, who 
is a giant but prefers to de- 
scribe herself as “large-boned,” 
is euphemistic enough that 


more euphonious 


“Tie his feet.” 


readers can be amused rather than embarrassed 
when Rowling lightens the sadness of Professor 
Dumbledore’s funeral by saying that Madame 
Maxime took up two-and-a-half of the folding 
chairs that had been set out on the lawn. 


Hyperbole 


Hyperbole is the use of exaggerated terms for em- 
phasis as with the trick candy named Ton Tongue 
Toffee. It makes the eater’s tongue grow huge, but 
certainly no one’s tongue could weigh a ton. Auxesis 
is a form of hyperbole, in which more-important- 
sounding words are used in place of ordinary de- 
scriptive terms as when the Petrificus Totalus! charm 
sounds more important than does “totally para- 
lyzed,” just as Priori Incantatem! sounds more im- 
portant than “What you just said.” 


Incongruity, Irony, Paradox, Oxymoron 


Incongruity, irony, paradox, and oxymoron are 
related concepts in which contradictory ideas are 
stated for a variety of purposes. Incongruity occurs 
when an author surprises readers by doing the op- 


posite of what one would expect. Because Rowling 
creates exotic and strange names for most of her 
characters, including for many who are Muggles 
(non-magicians), readers probably expect that she 
would give the strangest sounding names to the 
most magical of her characters, but the names she 
gives to the members of the most important magi- 
cal family are so ordinary (Arthur, Molly, Fred, Percy, 
Charlie, George, Bill, Ron, and Ginny) that they stand 
out as incongruous when compared to such other 
character names as Stan Shunpike, Nymphadora Tonks, 
Bellatrix LeStrange, and Pius Thicknesse. In most 
writing, it would be the latter names that would 
stand out as incongruous. 

One of the most famous ironic names in all of 
literature is the biblical name of Lucifer, which 
translates to “bearer of light,” as shown in such re- 
lated words as /ucent, translucent, illuminate, luminous, 
and /uminary. In the Bible, Lucifer was the name 
originally given to an archangel who later rebelled 
so that he became known as Satan or the Devil. 
Rowling borrowed this ironic name, slightly 
adapted, to name Lucius Malfoy, whose surname 
translates to “bad faith.” Other characters whose 
given names and surnames seem paradoxical in- 
clude Amicus Carrow, Lavender Brown, Kingsley 
Shacklebolt, Viktor Krum, and St. Brutus. 

Rowling also uses incongruities to remind 
readers that they are in a fantasy world as when she 
refers to such impossibilities as Decoy Detonators, 
Headless Hats, Snargaluff Juice, and Dr. Filibuster’s 
Fabulous Wet-Start, No-Heat Fireworks. And while 
Fanged Frisbees, Extendable Ears, and Ever-Bashing 
Boomerangs may not be impossible, they present in- 
congruous images. 


Innuendo 


Innuendo relates to extra meanings that are so 
subtle only. some readers catch onto them. The pri- 
mary purpose of a name is simply to identify some- 
one, so if a name happens to have another meaning 
those readers who understand the allusion get some- 
thing extra. An obvious example is the name of 
Harry’s mother, Li/y. In the language of flowers, lil- 
ies stand for purity. In contrast, Lily’s sister, Petu- 
nia, who serves as Harry’s foster mother, has a name | 
that symbolizes anger and resentment. Both ideas 
are supported throughout the series. 
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Meiosis 

Meiosis is the use of understatement to diminish 
the importance of something. Rubeus Hagrid, who 
takes care of the animals at Hogwarts, is a master at 
this. He calls the vicious and powerful, three-headed 
dog that guards the Sorcerer’s Stone Fluffy. And 
when his hippogriff (a huge and powerful creature 
with the hindquarters of a horse and the head, beak, 
and wings of an eagle) gets in trouble for helping 
Sirius Black escape, Hagrid changes Buckbeak’s 
name to the humble-sounding Witherwings. That 
Rowling believes in the power of meiosis is also 
shown by her Riddikulus! charm that students are 
taught to use to turn a boggart (a fearsome creature) 
into something amusing or laughable. 


Metaphors, Similes 


Metaphors and similes are comparisons. Similes 
are more obvious because the author identifies them 
as a comparison by using such terms as /zke or as. 
Rowling does this when in Book Seven she says that 
Bathilda Bagshot “is as nutty as squirrel poo.” 
However, in Rowling’s fantasy world, she is more 
likely not to tell her readers that she is making a 
comparison (as is done with a simile) but instead to 
just present concepts and leave it to her readers to 
make connections. While some critics interpret 
metaphors in a general way to include practically 
all of the techniques we are writing about, other 
critics prefer a more limited definition. People have 
to bring their life experiences to interpreting meta- 
phors, and so for some, but not all, readers The 
Thief’s Downfall, which is a waterfall in Gringotts 
Bank that washes away or steals all charms and en- 
chantments meant to conceal an individual’s true 
identity, is a metaphor for Christian baptism. A 
metaphor that has a more universal application is 








Students created these posters to focus on words that have developed 
from the Latin roots Rowling uses in the names in her tales. 
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The Order of the Phoenix, which is a metaphor for re- 
birth and for making the world right after things 
have gone terribly wrong. On the other side, the 
Death Eaters are metaphors for horror and the end of 
the world. In trying to answer the great questions 
of life, people are forced to use metaphors as shown 
by the riddle in Book Seven, “Which came first, the 
Phoenix or the flame?” The answer is “A circle has 
neither a beginning nor an end.” 


Metonymy, Synecdoche 


Metonymy and synecdoche occur when people 
refer to something by using a word that is associated 
with whatever is being named. For example, Vo/de- 
mort’s name appropriately translates into “running 
from death,” while the name of Rufus Scrimgeour, 
the Minister of Magic who is constantly obscuring 
the truth, might remind readers of the scrims that 
are used in theaters to partially obscure scenes from 
the audience’s view. Dolores Umbridge, who is tempo- 
rarily appointed to be the headmistress at Hogwarts, 
has a first name that means “sad or doleful.” Her 
surname is just two letters away from wmbrage, which 
is related to the idea of “shade” as seen literally in 
umbrella and metaphorically in “taking umbrage” or 
suspecting someone of shady dealings. 
Geographical allusions often serve as the basis 
for associations. For example, the German-sound- 
ing name that Rowling gave to the Wizengemot has 
different connotations from the Middle Eastern— 
sounding name that she gave to the Azkaban prison. 
Rowling gives several of her characters names that 
communicate their ethnicity as with the Chinese 
student Cho Chang, the Indian student Padma 
Patil, and the Bulgarian 
quidditch player Viktor 
Krum. Synecdoche is a type 
of metonymy in which a 
part of whatever is being 
named stands for the whole 
as when Rowling names 
Hagrid’s dog Fang, Hermi- 
one’s cat Crookshanks, the 
werewolf who bit Remus Lupin Greyback, and a 
goblin who holds onto the Gringotts Bank treasures 
Griphook. The names of Neville Longbottom and Alas- 
tor “Mad-Eye” Moody are especially memorable be- 


or doleful." 


cause of the imagery. 
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Paralipsis, Adophasis 


Paralipsis or adophasis is the technique of invok- 
ing an idea by denying its invocation, that is, draw- 
ing attention to something while pretending to 
pass over it. There could hardly be a better example 
of this than the way Rowling has almost everyone, 
with the exception of Harry, show their fear and re- 
spect for Lord Voldemort by refusing to say his 
name. Instead they refer to him as He-who-must-not- 
be-named, You-know-who, and The Dark Lord. Rowl- 
ing hints that Harry is in some ways an equal to 
Lord Voldemort by having some people avoid using 
Harry’s name. Those who are on the side of good 
refer to him with respect as The boy who lived and 
The chosen one, while those on the side of evil refer to 
him as Undesirable Number One. 


Periphrasis 


Periphrasis, the Latinate form of our English word 
paraphrase, refers to substituting a word or phrase 
for someone’s proper name. Sir Nicholas de Mimsy- 
Porpington, the resident ghost of Gryffindor Tower, 
is called Nearly Headless Nick because he died in a 
botched beheading where the sword did not cut all 
the way through. As a result, he must hold his head 
straight and wear high collars to keep his head from 
dangling. The Gray Lady is an alternate way to refer 
to Rowena Ravenclaw, the daughter of the founder 
of Ravenclaw House, while Moaning Myrtle is a de- 
scriptive way to refer to the ghost who haunts the 
bathrooms at Hogwarts. 


Personification 


Personification is the attribution of human quali- 
ties to inanimate objects, animals, or natural phe- 
nomena. Without personification, Rowling could 
not have created her fantasy world in which she 
gives human-sounding names, as well as human 
emotions, to such animals as Aragog, a member of a 
species of giant spiders called acromantula, and to 
Norbert, a Norwegian Ridgeback dragon whose 
name is changed to Norberta when she turns out to 
be female. A docile and helpful house elf is named 
Dobby, perhaps because he is always “daubing up” 
messes, while one who is temperamental and a 
troublemaker is named Kreacher, perhaps to remind 
readers that he isn’t quite human. 

Rowling takes personification a step further 
when she begins giving human-like emotions and 


actions to plants as she does with the Whomping 
Willow tree that guards the entrance to the secret 
tunnel and with the Devil’s Snare that is brought 
into St. Mungo’s Hospital for Magical Maladies and 
Injuries disguised as “an innocent Flitterbloom.” 
Even though plants are not sentient beings, they 
are living, so this isn’t quite the stretch as it is when 
Rowling gives names, which in effect equals per- 
sonification, to magicians’ wands as with an espe- 
cially powerful one called The Death Stick, Wand of 
Destiny, and Elder Wand. 


Synesis 

Synesis is related to the word synonym and refers to 
puns in which words have similar meanings but 
differ in grammatical form. The concept is also re- 
ferred to as Polyptoton. While most puns are consid- 
ered to be schemes, we are including this type as a 
trope because they are based on words that are se- 
mantically related rather than on words that just 
happen to sound the same. An example is how 
Rowling uses the name of the real Kings Cross Rail- 
way Station in London and has Harry leave on the 
Hogwarts Express from Platform Nine and Three 
Quarters. Both the name of the platform and the 
name of the station foreshadow the fact that when 
Harry leaves the station he will be “crossing over” 
into a different world. To further the idea that 
things in this new world are aslant from the Mug- 
gles world, Rowling changes the adverb diagonally 
into a proper noun, Diagon Alley. 


Synesthesia 


Synesthesia is the description of one kind of sense 
impression by using words that normally describe 
another. Rowling does this mainly with food when 
she has the Weasley twins selling Nosebleed Nougat, 
Puking Pastilles, and Skiving Snackboxes, while Bertie 
Bott’s “Every Flavor” jelly beans include Dzrt, 
Earthworm, Earwax, Soap, and Vomit. 


A Sampling of Schemes 


Alliteration 


Alliteration is the repetition of consonant sounds, 
usually at the beginning of words. This is one of | 
Rowling’s most common techniques as when in 
Book Five, 14 out of 38 chapter titles are alliter- 
ated. They range from such ordinary-sounding ti- 
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tles as “The Ministry of Magic” and “Detention 
with Dolores,” to the more exotic sounding “The 
Centaur and the Sneak” and “St. Mungo’s Hospital 
for Magical Maladies and Injuries.” Earlier when 
Harry needs desperately to see Professor Dumble- 
dore but has forgotten the password, he begins 
guessing with Fizzing Whizbee, Drooble’s Best Blow- 
ing Gum, and finally Cockroach Cluster, which to his 
surprise actually works. Characters with alliterated 
names include Luna Lovegood, Dedalus Diggle, Gellert 
Grindelwald, and Filius Flitwick; while businesses 
include the Twilfit and Tattings tailor shop and the 
Borgin and Burkes antique store. Professor Lockhart 
requires students to buy his autobiography, Magical 
Me, and other texts include The Adventures of Martin 
Migegs: The Mad Muggle, Break with a Banshee, Gad- 
ding with Ghouls, Holidays with Hags, Travels with 
Trolls, and Wanderings with Werewolves. All four of 
the Hogwarts houses were founded by wizards with 
alliterative names: Godric Gryffindor, Helga Huf- 
flepuff, Rowena Ravenclaw, and Salazar Slytherin. 
Sibilance is an especially powerful kind of al- 
literation because of the strength of such “hissing” 
sounds as 5, z, sh, ch, and 7. Rowling humorously 
uses sibilance in the name of the Weasleys’ Wizard 
Wheezes and in the name of St. Brutus’s Secure Center 
for Incurably Criminal Boys, which is where the 
Dursleys tell their neighbors Harry goes during the 





A student poster illustrates words derived from the Latin root mare. 
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school year. A more somber use of sibilance is the 
name of Severus Snape, whose given name reminds 
readers that he is a “severe” faculty member, while 
the hissing sounds and fact that his surname is just 
one letter off from sake probably help readers re- 
member that he is headmaster of S/ytherin House. He 
is also the inventor of a forbidden curse, Sectumsem- 


pra! which wounds victims with cuts that never 
heal. 


Anagrams, Initials 


Anagrams and initials play an unusually impor- 
tant role in the plot. Early in the series, readers get 
acquainted with a student who was a schoolmate of 
Harry’s father and his 
friends. The student’s name 
was Tom Riddle, and indeed 
he presents a riddle for 
readers to figure out. Later, 
readers learn that his full 
name is Tom Marvolo Riddle, 
and still later that these let- 
ters can be rearranged to 
spell out I Am Lord Volde- 
mort. In another puzzler, 
Harry, Ron, and Hermione 
learn that the initials R. A. 
B. have something to do 
with one of Lord Volde- 
mort’s Horcruxes, and in a mystery that extends 
over a couple of books they finally discover that the 
initials stand for Regulus Arcturus Black, the 
brother of Sirius Black. In lighter parts of the series, 
Rowling names a set of standardized tests that stu- 
dents take N.E.W.T's for “Nastily Exhausting Wiz- 
arding Tests,” an appropriate expression of how 
they feel about the tests. She makes an extra little 
joke when she names another set of tests 0.W.L.s, 
which stands for “Ordinary Wizarding Levels.” 
Near the end of the series, after Harry, Ron, and 
Hermione have left school for the summer and are 
at the Weasleys’ Burrow, they anxiously wait for 
their ow/s to bring them their 0.W.L.s. 


Characters with 


Diggle, Gellert 


Flitwick; while 


tailor shop and the 
Borgin and Burkes 
antique store. 


Anaphora 


Anaphora is the repetition of the same word or 
group of words at the beginning of successive lines 
or clauses. It was smart of Rowling to use this tech- 
nique in beginning each title with Harry Potter and 
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the... . Over the ten-year period in which the books 
were published, the repetition allowed the books to 
be grouped together both in readers’ minds and in 
library and bookstore listings. 


Harry Potter and the Sorcerer’s Stone (Year 1). 
Scholastic, 1998. 


Harry Potter and the Chamber of Secrets (Year 
2). Scholastic, 1999. 


Harry Potter and the Prisoner of Azkaban (Yeat 
3). Scholastic, 1999. 


Harry Potter and the Goblet of Fire (Year 4). 
Scholastic, 2000. 


Harry Potter and the Order of the Phoenix (Year 
5). Scholastic, 2003. 


Harry Potter and the Half-Blood Prince (Year 
6). Scholastic, 2005. 


Harry Potter and the Deathly Hallows (Year 7). 
Scholastic, 2007. 


Apposition 

Apposition is the placing of two elements side by 
side, in which the second element defines the first. 
Professor Pomona Sprout teaches herbology, which is 
easy for students to remember because Rowling 
names her after Pomona, the goddess of fruit, and 
the most basic action of plants, which is “to sprout.” 
Readers know that Draco Malfoy is a villain because 
his first name reminds them of something draco- 
nian, while his surname translates to “bad faith,” 
plus his best friends have the 
negative-sounding names of 
Crabbe and Goyle. 

Rowling is so skilled at 
apposition that she does not 
need to include glossaries at 
the end of her books. She 
sometimes pairs Latinate and 
English words that have simi- 
lar meanings as with Xeno- 
Philius Lovegood, while other 
times she uses two Latin forms 





“to sprout.” 


with the same meaning, as 
with the “good luck” potion, Felix Felices, while 
with the name of the ghost Willy Widershins, who 
plays tricks with the toilets, she uses two English 
words from the Middle Ages. Widershins refers to 
someone going in a left-handed or contrary direc- 


tion, that is, counterclockwise as witches are said to 
do, while Willy is a shortened form of willy-nilly, 
that is, “will he-won’t he?” which referred to some- 
one feeling compelled to move in a haphazard or 
spontaneous fashion. 

Rowling’s most complete example of apposi- 
tion relates to the names she devised for the four 
friends who went to Hogwarts School in the gen- 
eration before Harry. These included his father, 
James Potter, and James’s three friends: Sirius 
Black, Remus Lupin, and Peter Pettigrew. The 
four friends figured out how to turn themselves 
into animals (i.e., to animage) and in their animal 
states they needed different names. Rowling’s ge- 
nius is shown in the way she figured out names 
that relate both to their original human names and 
to their new animal forms. James animages into a 
stag with a beautiful set of horns. His new name is 
Prongs. Sirius animages into a large, black dog, 
which ties in with his family name of Black. His 
transformation is especially clever because he is 
named after Sirius, the dog star in Canus Major. 
His new name is Padfoot. Remus, whose last name 
is the Latin word for “wolf,” animages into a were- 
wolf. His change is involuntary because he was 
once bitten by a werewolf. It was out of love for 
Remus that the friends learned to animage so that 
they could protect him during the times of the full 
moon. His animal name is Moony. Peter Pettigrew 
animages into a rat, who ends up having two ani- 
mal names. Early on, his animal name is Wormtail, 
but when readers first meet him, he is pretending 
to be a pet to Percy and later to Ron Weasley, who 
have named him Scabbers. This turns out to be a 
more fitting name than Wormtail, because he has 
actually gone over to the side of evil and is spying 
on the Weasley family. 


Assonance 


Assonance is the repetition of vowel sounds, most 
commonly within short passages of verse, but Rowl- 
ing manages to get assonance in such names as God- 
ric’s Hollow, Vernon Dursley, and the Sword of 
Gryffindor. One of her best examples is the long e’s 
in the name of Rita Skeeter, a Witch Weekly and Daily 
Prophet reporter who changes herself into a beetle so 
as “to bug” people’s conversations. And while in 
many of her names the alliteration is the most no- 
table part, assonance is also included in the names 
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of the Forbidden Forest, Madame Maxime, and Helga 
Hufflepuff. 


Cacophony, Euphony 


Cacophony is the juxtaposition of words produc- 
ing a harsh sound, while euphony is the opposite: 
the use of pleasant sounds. An example of euphony 
is the poetic scansion in the names of Helena Raven- 
claw and her mother, Rowena Ravenclaw. The con- 
trast between euphony and cacophony is what 
makes readers smile when Ginny and Hermione 
grow jealous because Bill is in love with the beauti- 
ful Fleur Delacour from Beauxbatons, the French 
school for wizards. When Bill and Fleur get en- 
gaged, Ginny and Hermione vent their frustration 
by changing her euphonious name of Fleur to the 
cacophonous name of Phlegm. 

Since all words have connotations connected 
to their meanings, it is hard to know when speak- 
ets react negatively to words because of their 
meaning or because of the words’ inherent sounds. 
For example, is it the sounds or the ideas in B/zb- 
bering Humdingers, Dung Bombs, Wildfire Whiz- 
Bangs, and Caterwauling Charms—products sold 
by the Weasley twins—that make readers react 
negatively? Harry’s cousin, Dudley Dursley, has an 
unappealing name partly because it reminds read- 
ers that he is'a dud, but it gets even worse when he 
is a teenager and wants to be called Big D. Harry 
teases him when at home he hears Aunt Petunia 
calling him such pet names as Diddykins and Dinky 
Diddydums. By Book Six, Aunt Petunia progresses 
to calling him Dudders, which still has a negative 
ring to it. 

Another character with a cacophonous name 
is Horace Slughorn. His first name relates to the idea 
of hoarding things, which he does, while his sur- 
name is predictably shortened to S/ug because he is 
old and fat and slow. A member of the Order of the 
Phoenix, who is named Mundungus Fletcher, gets his 
name shortened to Dung, while Elphias Doge’s name 
gets changed to Doghreath. 

Rubeus Hagrid’s first name comes from the 
Latin word for “red,” while his surname translates 
to something like “hag ridden.” Both names fit 
with Hagrid’s rough and unsophisticated manner. 
He is a half-giant and his half-brother, who is a full 
giant, has the even more cacophonous name of 
Grawp. Ron fakes an unpleasant-sounding illness, 


Don L. F. Nilsen and Alleen Pace Nilsen 


which he calls Spattergrozt, but he is not faking when 
he nearly succumbs to Splinching, which is being 
split apart. 


Chiasmus 


Chiasmus is the inversion of usual word order as 
with Hogwarts instead of Warthogs. Rowling figures 
out the name of the Murror of Erised by reversing 
the letters of the word desire. The magic mirror 
shows people what they most desire in life, which 
is why Harry sees a picture of himself with a happy 
Lily and James, his deceased parents. Another re- 
versal is the name she gives to the visiting Durm- 
strang Institute, an allusion to the Sturm und Drang 
(“storm and stress”) literary movement in Ger- 
manic literature. 


Puns 


Puns are defined as when words or phrases are used 
in two or more different senses. Because this is such 
a broad definition, subsets have also been defined. 
For example, paranomasia is a form of pun in which 
words similar in sound but with different meanings 
are used. The best example of how skilled Rowling 
is with making such puns is the name she chooses 
for Floo Powder, the substance that allows magicians 
to climb into a fireplace and be immediately trans- 
ported someplace else. She could have used the se- 
mantically appropriate flew (the past tense of fly) or 
flue (the name of the chimney space that travelers go 
through) or even flee (as in “to flee”). This last choice 
would have had the familiar ring of flea powder, but 











Rowling’s dementor shares a Latin root with dementia. 
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by coming up with the totally new spelling of F/oo 
Powder, she leaves her readers to inductively think 
of the other puns. Other incidents in which she en- 
courages her readers to think of alternate meanings 
that sound the same or almost the same include the 
name of Sirius (cf. “serious”) Black, the name of the 
dead people of the lake who are called Inferi (cf. “in- 
ferior”), and the name of Professor Dumbledore’s 
Pensieve (cf. “pensive”) bowl. 


Looking more closely at the artistry of Rowl- 
ing’s work can help students build an even deeper 
appreciation of this popular writer's craft. @ 


Don L. F. Nilsen and Alleen Pace Nilsen are professors 
of English at Arizona State University, where Don teaches 
linguistics classes and Alleen works in English Education. 
They have co-authored Names and Naming in Young Adult 
Literature (Scarecrow Press, 2007) and the Encyclopedia of 
20th-Century American Humor (Oryx/Greenwood, 2000). 
In 2007 and 2008, they were co-presidents of the American 
Name Society. They can be reached at Don.Nilsen@asu.edu 
and Alleen.Nilsen@asu.edu. 


EADWR NK CONNECTIO 
Joyce Bruett, RWT 
The Harry Potter series provides a wealth of study of 
how J. K. Rowling potentially developed names in 
her books, as Nilsen and Nilsen suggest. “Investigat- 
ing Names to Explore Personal History and Cultural 


Traditions" encourages students to explore the 
meanings and origins of their own names to discover 
their own personal histories as well as to investigate 
the cultural significance of naming traditions. Stu- 
dents will also analyze how name-giving practices 
vary from one culture to another. http://www.read 
writethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=878 





PROVEN, WINNING 
COMPANION TO (OR 
SUBSTITUTE FOR) 
TWAIN’S HUCK FINN 


“WW hile creating modules of instruc- 

tion for English I teachers, I discovered 

Finn. \ immediately included it as the 

ote text for our Journeys unit. Finn 

ill draw teaders into Chloe’s journey 

such an engaging way that students 

ill be able to make many comparisons 

ot only to Huck’s legendary journey 

n Twain’s Huck Finn, but also to other 

historical and personal journeys. F7nn’s 

episodic style will also capture reluc- 

tant readers in ways that foster inde- 

pendent reading. Whether teachers are 

teaching their students about a classic 

hero’s journey or looking for a good book to 

entich theit students’ reading lives, Finn will serve them well.” 

—Dr. JANET ALLEN, ALLEN EDUCATIONAL CONSULTING (WHO MADE 

FINN PART OF 9TH GRADE CORE ENGLISH CURRICULUM FOR RECORDED 
Books OF AMERICA’S “PLUGGED-IN TO READING”’ PROGRAM, 9/06) 


“Like Huckleberry Finn, Chloe is awakened to injustice and 
hypocrisy, but also finds hope in good-hearted people, and their 
ability to connect with others. Students familiar with Hack Finn 
will appreciate the many parallels this novel has to the classic ... 
The spirited, resourceful, observant, and witty Chloe is a hero- 
ine who will keep readers engaged and interested.”—NCTE’s 
ALAN Review 


“Set in a thoroughly modern context, this inventive, affection- 
ate homage to Mark Twain’s classic about Huck Finn clearly 
illustrates that prejudice still affects human understanding, 
behavior, and language... Teens who have read Twain’s book 
will appreciate Olshan’s direct references and parallels. Those 
who haven’t will like the action and the heroine’s resourceful- 
ness. The book’s satire and cynicism may cteate controversy 
and strike some readers as harsh, but the novel effectively raises 
awateness of contemporary social concerns, and, like the classic, 
is certain to invite both thought and discussion.”—BOook.IsT, 
STARRED REVIEW 


“Teaching Finn alongside Huck Finn brings a new relevance to 
Twain’s important and much-taught work. I can attest to the 
powerful connection Finn readers make with Finn, the novel’s 
protagonist. This connection allows for a significant apprecia- 
tion of the issues and conflicts both novels bring to light. Finn 
is much more than a complement to Twain’s enduring classic. 
It gives it contemporary punch and appeal.”—Lesuie Goetscn, 
CHAIR, ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, ROLAND Park COUNTRY SCHOOL 


“A contemporary version of Huck Finn and a lively and captivat- 
ing novel ... Huck Finn’s creative and mischievous spirit soars in 
protagonist Chloe Wilder, who follows her own wild adventure 
in the tradition of one of Twain’s most memorable characters. 
... Mark Twain should be proud.’—(IRA’s) JouRNAL OF ADOLES- 
CENT & ADULT LITERACY 


“In American Literature, I teach Finn as an alternative to Huck 
Finn. Ym impressed with all the allusions, imagery, and other 
literary devices used to make this a high quality book for teens.” 
—CAROLE FRANCIS, PARKER HIGH SCHOOL, JANESVILLE, WI 


Finn: A Novel 


APPROVED FOR NINTH GRADE ENGLISH USE 
STATEWIDE BY SC DEPT. OF ED (2004) 


NAMED ONE OF “LA’S BEST 100 BOOKS 
FOR 2001” BY LA UNIFIED SD 
1-890862-14-2, $14.95 (Trade Paperback) 

To request a complementary review copy, email 
bruceb@bancroftpress.com, and provide your name, 
school, and mailing address. For more information, go 

to www.bancroftpress.com/finn.html. 
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Lisa Arter 


Celebrating Multiple 


Literacies with 
Harry Potter 


Arter conjures a cauldron 
of hands-on literacy 
activities inspired by 

J. K. Rowling’s famous 
characters. The activities 
develop various literacy 
skills and can be adapted 
for different ability levels. 








he secret to any good celebration is 

to involve as many students as pos- 

sible and to give them genuine re- 

sponsibilities and encouragement 
to be creative. Literacy celebrations offer students, 
and teachers, the opportunity to have fun and show 
off what they have learned during their deeper ex- 
ploration of various literacy studies. I have had 
Harry Potter celebrations in English classes with 
students ranging in age from 12 to 30. The level of 
sophistication in college classes was different from 
that in the middle school, but across the spectrum 
students have found the celebrations fun and 
worthwhile. 

You can find lots of ideas on the Internet for 
organizing fan conferences and special author 
events, but for school celebrations, the Harry Potter 
books are ideal because they are of interest to both 
males and females. And the fact that they are set in 
a school—even one quite different from ours— 
makes it easy to involve students and create inter- 
esting related activities. 


Performing a “Sorting Ceremony” 


If you are planning a Harry Potter celebration, | 
suggest you begin by dividing students into the 
four houses of Gryffindor, Slytherin, Hufflepuff, 
and Ravenclaw. The quickest and easiest process is 
to have students come to the front of the room in 
alphabetical order and sit on the “Sorting Stool.” 
They reach into a pointed, black witches’ hat and 
pull out a scrap of paper with the name of a house 
on it. Then they go immediately to the part of the 
room identified as their house. 


An alternative for sorting students is to go 
online and look for fan-based websites that provide 
quizzes that can be used to divide students. A fairly 
simple one is “An Intelligent Harry Potter House 
Sorting Quiz” (http://www.quizilla.com/quizzes/ 
101302/an-intelligent-harry-potter-house-sorting- 
quiz), while a more complex one is “Find Your 
Hogwarts House” (http://www.personalitylab.org/ 
tests/ccq_hogwarts.htm). The latter poses 122 
questions that participants answer by ranking their 
position on a nine-point scale. If you have access to 
a computer lab you can easily complete it in class; 
otherwise, have students complete it at home and 
print off their “answer” page. 

Another idea for sorting is to identify a spe- 
cialty for each of the four houses and let students 
choose which they wish to join. For example, one 
house can be The Artists, another The Entrepreneurs, 
another The Scholars, and the fourth The Chefs and 
Baristas. In this system, each house would be re- 
sponsible for one pre-event contribution and for ap- 
proximately eight minutes of entertainment at the 
party. For example, The Artists would be responsi- 
ble for decorating the room and at the party for pro- 
viding a sketching table and/or a wand-making 
table. The Entrepreneurs would plan the finances 
and the prizes and also figure out a fair distribution 
of responsibilities. At the party they could direct 
their fellow students in designing and marketing a 
new magical product. The Scholars could collect 
Harry Potter items for a hands-on trivia contest, 
while at the party they could sponsor a Lord Volde- 
mort’s Name Game (see below), or they could be 
the judges and the ones who total the scores and 
decide who gets the prizes. The Chefs and Baristas 
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Tea shows off the Griffindor flag, which was part of a set that she 


made at home and brought to decorate the room. 


would be in charge of food and drinks, but they 
might also sponsor a recipe contest with points 
given for names as memorable as Rowling’s “Bertie 
Bott’s Every Flavor Beans” or the Weasley twins’ 
“Puking Pastilles” and “Ton Tongue Toffee.” 


Selecting Prefects 


Once everyone has been sorted, a prefect for each 
house must be assigned or elected. At Hogwarts, 
prefects are chosen by the faculty and are usually 
students who have exhibited exceptional grades and 
a mature sense of responsibil- 
ity. If you are appointing the 
prefects, you might want to 
go through some kind of a 
process—maybe a quiz based 
on the books or on proposals 
that students make for the event. The four prefects 
become the planning committee. 


their creativity. 


At the first meeting of the planning commit- 
tee, I introduce the timeline and explain the amount 
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of class time we will have for our Harry Potter Day. 
After offering a few, brief ideas, I shut my mouth 
and let the students plan. I take notes on their dis- 
cussion and keep my suggestions to small nudges 
away from ideas that are infeasible due to cost or 
time. The students never fail to impress me with 
their creativity. For my most recent Hogwarts feast, 
the students came up with their idea of the four 
basic food groups: (1) Sweets: candy, cookies, and 
cakes; (2) Crunchies: chips and dips plus pretzels 
and nuts; (3) Liquids: juice, soda, and ice; and (4) 
Paper Goods: plates, napkins, and cups. Each house 
was put in charge of one food group, and the pre- 
fects were responsible for getting their house mem- 
bers to sign up to bring creatively named or 
decorated items. 


House Decor 


In addition, each house was responsible for creating 
a house banner. They could replicate banners from 
the books or movies or create their own version, but 
they had to remain faithful to house colors (Gryffin- 
dor: red and gold; Slytherin: green and silver; 
Ravenclaw: blue and bronze; Hufflepuff: yellow and 
black). I’ve always said costumes were optional, but 
it’s surprising how many students want to whip 
something out of their backpack and amaze every- 
one. Most costume shops have witch’s robes for sale, 
but I would rather recycle old graduation gowns. 
Thanks to donations from friends, I now have one 
for each prefect. 

Students also like to create identifying marks 
for their house—a pin, a badge, or a scarf. In the 
middle school, several students—males and fe- 
males—spent lunch times in my classroom learning 
to knit scarves in their house colors. The pattern is 
the two house colors repeated in rows as narrow or as 
wide as each student prefers. In my college class, one 
of the prefects, a graduating senior now attending 
medical school, wore his graduation robe along with 
a striped Harry Potter tie that he had made. The 
women in the class didn’t know whether to be more 
impressed by the magic tricks he performed at the 
party or by the fact that he had made his tie. 


Amusements 


As part of the entertainment at the celebration, 
trivia contests are fun, and you can find dozens, if 


not hundreds, of ready-made quizzes online. How- 
ever, I suggest having students create their own. A 
system that has worked for me is to have each stu- 
dent write three trivia questions: one on general 
knowledge, one specifically related to their house, 
and one specifically related to another house. Each 
question has to include the answer and cite the book 
and page where they found the information. These 
questions are given to the prefects, who choose the 
three best from each category. Then I take these 36 
questions and create a Jeopardy-like game, basing 
the point values on the difficulty of the questions. 

Another good party activity is creating wands. 
I ordered materials from Oriental Trading Com- 
pany (http://www.orientaltrading.com) including 
24 chopsticks for under $5.00 and 24 trophies for 
under $15.00. The trophies come with labels that 
can be printed and then attached before they are 
awarded to prize winners. I also searched through 
my cupboards and at the local dollar store for strong 
glue and glitter, ribbons, feathers, scraps of leather, 
beads, and pom-poms. During the party, students 
select from the supply table and create unique 
wands, which years later they tell me they still have. 
Once the wands are created, the house members 
work together to create new charms and spells. All 
spells have to use appropriate Latin roots and must 
be accompanied by wand movements. As each house 
takes turns teaching their new spells to the rest of 
the class, judges decide on the points. Winners in 
one class included the following: 


Lostis Returnus: A charm to find something 
you lost. 


Kissamous Amoré: A love charm 
Lipporiddius: A charm to lose weight 


Distortio: A charm to change the shape of 
something 


Another activity that works well, if started a 
couple of weeks in advance, is for each house to cre- 
ate a “Wizarding Wonder”—a new product to be 
marketed to wizards—and an accompanying ad- 
vertising campaign, such as a magazine ad or a 
media spot. At the party each house presents its 
product and advertisement. With the easy avail- 
ability of today’s digital media and the willingness 
of teens to get in front of a camera, this has been 
one of the most memorable parts of our Harry Pot- 
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Chia-Yen, wearing her Minerva McGonagall hat, samples a goodie she 


plucked from the cauldron. 


ter days. The product I remember the best is the 
Luftreise, which was advertised as “A Better Quid- 
ditch Broom” because of its 
German engineering and 
which provides a seat more 
like a bicycle, plus optional 


couple of weeks in 
handlebars. In Arizona, one P 


Another activity that 
works well, if started a 


group invented a Geriatric 
Gobbler, a giant turkey that 
eats snowbirds (the retired 


advance, is for each 
house to create a 
“Wizarding Wonder"— 


people who arrive each fall | a new product to be 
to spend their winters in 
our favorable climate). An- 
other group invented a 
Swiffoffator, a new broom 


that is an improvement 





over the Swiffer products currently being adver- 
tised. It is such a precision instrument that it can 
pick up owl dander. 

The following are a few other ideas that also 
work well, but you won't have time to do all of them, 
especially if you are trying to squeeze the whole 
event into a typical class period. Maybe you can 
combine classes or join forces with another teacher 
so that students can travel from one house to another 
choosing the activities they would most enjoy. 


marketed to wizards— 
and an accompanying 
advertising campaign. 
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Once you've thrown your 
first literacy celebration, 
you and your students 
will find dozens of ways 
to adapt these ideas to 
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A Sketching Table 


Provide pencils, art paper, and erasers, along with 
posters and pictures for students to use as models. 
It’s surprising how many students enjoy drawing 
characters, magical items, insignia, or important 
scenes from the Potter books. You will need a bul- 
letin board and pins for posting the finished prod- 
ucts, or scan them to a class website for everyone to 
admire. It’s also a good idea to save a few framed 
pictures from one year to use as inspiration for the 
next year. 


Harry Potter Memorabilia Game 


This is a variation on trivia quizzes, but instead of 
asking questions, the sponsor pulls objects related 
to the Harry Potter books from a cauldron or some 
other mysterious container and gives students a 
chance to raise their hands and be the first to iden- 
tify or make a connection. Objects can range from 
something as simple as a toothpick saved from a 
restaurant sandwich (a toothpick was what the 
Dursleys gave Harry as a Christmas present one 
year) to commercial products ranging from T-shirts 
and stuffed pets to professionally made wands. 


Playing Lord Voldemort's Name Game 


For this game, the sponsor divides a sheet of paper 
into quarters and prints on each section an intrigu- 
ing name from the Harry Potter books (e.g., Her- 
mione, Draco Malfoy, Mad-Eye Moody, or Albus 
Dumbledore) with numbered 
lines printed underneath each 
name. Contestants see how 
many names they can create 
and write on the lines using 
only letters from the given 
name. If they manage to use 
all the letters from the origi- 
nal name, then they have cre- 
ated a true anagram. Tell 
them to put a star by their 
true anagrams so that the judges will know to 
award double points. The longer the names, the 
harder it will be for students to use all the letters, 
which is why it was such a surprise to readers when 
J. K. Rowling led them to the discovery that Tom 
Marvolo Riddle is an anagram for I Am Lord 
Voldemort. 


celebrate multiple 
literacies. 





Latin as a Living Language 


If your students have been studying Latin roots and 
affixes as a foundation for vocabulary lessons, which 
many educators suggest is one of the best ways to 
teach vocabulary, they will be well prepared to excel 
in this activity. For this game, a teacher-appointed 
Magical Language Committee prints the names of 
charms or spells from the books, such as Levicorpus 
(to lift the victim’s body and hang it upside down); 
Lumos! (to bring light); Oppugno! (to attack); and 
Petrificus Totalus (to turn a victim to stone). Next 
to each charm, committee members list the respec- 
tive Latin roots from the names of the charms and 
their English translations: /evis, meaning “not 
heavy”; corpus, meaning “body”; /umen, meaning “to 
bring light”; pugno, meaning “to fight”; petra, mean- 
ing “stone”; and totus, meaning “total or complete.” 
On the numbered spaces beneath each Latin charm, 
students see how many English words they can write 
that are based on the Latin roots. Modern English 
words related to /evicorpus, for example, could in- 
clude /evitate, alleviate, elevate, elevation, elevator, levee, 
and unleavened bread, as well as corpse, corporation, Ma- 
rine Corps, corpsman, corpulent, and incorporated. Words 
related to /umos include illuminate, luminance, lumti- 
nous, and luminary. Words related to oppugno include 
pugilist, pugnacious, pug nosed, and repugnant, while 
words related to petrifucus totalus include petrified, the 
name Peter, petroglyph, petrol, and petrology, along with 
total, totally, and totalitarian. 


More Than a Party: Celebrating Literacy 


However simple or complex you make your Harry 
Potter Day, it can be educational as well as fun. 
With some creative curriculum planning, teachers 
can develop many activities to showcase particular 
literacy skills. For example, a sketch table enables 
students to create an archetypal “family tree” that 
starts with the Harry Potter novels but moves to 
other literature students have read. For example, 
students might choose to create an archetypal fam- 
ily tree for Mrs. Weasley that shows how her char- 
acter comes from a long line of literary caregivers; 
or, students might draw a tree showing how Ron 
Weasley exemplifies the literary importance of the 
hero’s best friend. 

Take plenty of pictures of student activities 
and their projects to use for examples and inspira- 
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tion in future years. Also, save the best banners, 
trivia questions, student drawings, and extra art 
supplies so that next time you'll have a head start. 
Maybe as the excitement of the books fades, enthu- 
siasm will wane, but ever since my first Harry Potter 
day, future students have been stopping by to make 
sure that I’m still planning “that fun day.” And 
surely there are other books that can inspire literacy 
celebrations like the ones I’ve hosted with Harry 
and his friends. 

Literacy celebrations can be thrown for any 
texts students are excited about. Additionally, cel- 
ebrations can easily be adapted for a specific type 
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of literacy (e.g., each student chooses an example 
of a trope or scheme from a different book to intro- 
duce to the class at a “Tropes and Schemes 
Celebration,”’ or students can give a talk on their 
favorite nonfiction book at a “Nonfiction Genre 
Celebration”). Once you’ve thrown your first liter- 
acy celebration, you and your students will find 
dozens of ways to adapt these ideas to celebrate 
multiple literacies. GB 


Note 


1. See Don L. F. Nilsen and Alleen Pace Nilsen’s 
article on tropes and schemes in Harry Potter in this issue. 


Lisa Arter taught language arts and literacy intervention classes at the middle school grades in Beaumont, California, for 
seven years and has taught college courses in composition, special education, and classroom organization and management. 
She is completing a doctorate in Curriculum and Instruction—English Education at Arizona State University, where she is writ- 
ing a dissertation on “Grammatical Gender Related to Children's Perception of Male and Female Roles." Arter is also project 
coordinator for the Urban Professional Learning Schools Initiative and is a lecturer in the Mary Lou Fulton College of Education 
at ASU. Email her at Lisa.Arter@asu.edu. 


Many students and teachers have been looking forward to the sixth Harry Potter film due out summer 2009. Arter 


describes how to capitalize on the excitement by hosting a celebration—and fitting some creative literacy projects 
in as well. In “Beyond the Story: A Dickens of a Party,” students study the characters and time period of Charles 
Dickens and then craft character sketches to present to the class during a “celebration” focusing on the events of 
the text. http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=238 








Search for New Editor of English Leadership Quarterly 


NCTE is seeking a new editor of English Leadership Quarterly. In April 2011, the term of the present editors 
(Lisa Scherff and Susan L. Groenke) will end. Interested persons should send a letter of application to be re- 
ceived no later than August 14, 2009. Letters should include the applicant’s vision for the journal and be 
accompanied by the applicant’s vita and one sample of published writing. If applicable, please send at least 
one letter of general support from appropriate administrators at the applicant's institution. Do not send 
books, monographs, or other materials that cannot be easily copied for the Search Committee. Classroom 
teachers are both eligible and encouraged to apply. The applicant appointed by the CEL Executive Commit- 
tee will effect a transition, preparing for his or her first issue in August 2011. The initial appointment is for 
four years, renewable for three years. Applications should be addressed to Kurt Austin, English Leadership 
Quarterly Search Committee, NCTE, 1111 W. Kenyon Road, Urbana, IL 61801-1096. Questions regarding 
any aspect of the editorship should be directed to Kurt Austin, Publications Division Director: kaustin@ 


ncte.org; (800) 369-6283, extension 3619. 
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Dave lasevoli 


“Ripples in the 


Upside-Down Lake of 
the World”: Running a 


In an engaging narrative, 


lasevoli describes what 


students spent a day with 
Jack Kerouac’s On the 


| 
happened when he and his 
| Road. 


Read-Aloud Marathon 





n my first graduate class, Child De- 
velopment, the 
professor taught me that “Play is 
children’s work.” Luciana was an 


Italian-German 


expert on Piaget, and that simple, straightforward, 
stunning formulation she drew from his work has 
stayed with me for the past 25 years of teaching. 
Yet this principle proved difficult to enact as I left 
behind middle school classrooms and began to teach 
older students, especially those New York City ado- 
lescents from middle-class families, who became 
more conscious of tests and the compulsions to 
achieve. I taught so many high school seniors who 
held dim memories of those times when “reading 
used to be fun.” The work of reading was perhaps 
epitomized in the summer reading assignment, 
which I dutifully handed out to high school stu- 
dents every June, when they most needed to see 
beaches, mountains, forests. But I wanted to chal- 
lenge these kids in at least one extra way—to get 
them to enjoy a novel that questioned not only 
middle-class aspirations but also interrogated basic 
US values. I assigned Jack Kerouac’s On the Road for 
summer reading. 


A Beat Aesthetic 


Kerouac’s long autobiographical oeuvre, which the 
author himself called “the legend of Duluoz,” did 
not make me want to become a teacher—or an En- 
glish professor, or educator, or even a Beat writer. 
Rather, his books spurred me, as they did so many 
others, to travel across the United States, with eyes 
wide open to Something Else. And when I studied 
in Germany, in the late 1970s, and hitchhiked 


throughout Europe, I encountered fellow travel- 
ers—German, French, and Scandinavian students— 
who carried their own cheap paperback editions, in 
English, of On the Road and The Dharma Bums. 
I read through Kerouac into my early 20s but en- 
tertained no illusions about copying a Beat lifestyle: 
even the hippie era looked long gone by 1980. Nev- 
ertheless, Kerouac’s books, unlike the mad poetry 
of Ginsberg and Corso and the terrifying science 
fiction of Burroughs, remained simple pleasures. 
I read and reread them for fun. This was surely “aes- 
thetic reading,” according to Louise M. Rosenblatt 
(86 ff.). Yet as I edged, or plunged, into middle age, 
I wanted to see if the experience of reading Kerouac 
still held the possibility of joy for US teenagers. So 
many aspects of the Beat ethos had already been, at 
best, recycled and, to many of us older folks, co- 
opted by the media, e.g., a Gap ad featuring Jack 
Kerouac wearing chinos. 

When I had first shown my summer assign- 
ment letter to the school’s principal, she paused, 
raised her eyebrows, and said, “OK. You think Ker- 
ouac has merit?” I responded by pointing to the 
book’s improved reputation in scholarly circles. 
There had been a late 1990s symposium on Ker- 
ouac at NYU, and a passage from the book had been 
used on the previous spring’s SAT. (When students 
first informed me of this testing passage I told them 
I was uneasy: the spirits behind the story were all 
dying.) The principal was less than impressed, and 
I knew she knew I had different motives for teach- 
ing this book. In short, I wanted some adolescents 
to read an important but untraditional and typi- 
cally unacademic book, while they were still adoles- 
cents, at the beginning of the millennium. So I 
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promised her that I would develop a unit plan that 
integrated sociology class lessons and that would 
include an exam, some historical digging, much 
poetry, and short-story writing around the photos 
of Robert Frank’s The Americans. I proposed to end 
our “unit” on Fifties America and the Beats with a 
daylong read-aloud marathon of On the Road. 


Risky Business 


So, here I had driven myself to a problematic, inter- 
esting crossroads. This was a book that meant much 
to me, one that I loved and loved to revisit, and one 
that I had heretofore resisted teaching. I think that 
all English teaching involves risks, but the risk fac- 
tors mount exponentially higher when you bring in 
any text (music, poem, story) that you love and 
hope that students will also enjoy. And I felt that 
the “academization” of Kerouac’s work betrayed it 
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room. Some students, I already knew, viewed their 
peers in other classes as “outsiders’—and not mem- 
bers of their own literacy club. 

We began reading aloud at 7:00 a.m., an hour 
before school started officially, on October 21, with 
six groggy, happy readers, in a local café—the Para- 
dise. We pushed together two tables, bought a few 
coffees, and began to read. There was background 
music that fit in, and a man in a suit sitting next to 
us maintained his space, unperturbed, as he read 
the Times. 

Then we moved into the school building for 
the first period class, at 8:00 a.m., and we dug in. I 
vowed that I would avoid turning on the nasty fluo- 
rescent lights all day long. The previous day a cou- 
ple of students and I had rearranged the room and 
placed an old, dusty black sofa in its center. When I 
left for home the night before, the autumn-lit room 
struck me as such a dead, 


to a degree. The prospect of a read-aloud marathon | wanted to see if the 
appealed as an attempt to overturn the taint of aca- 
deme—and to return to a spirit of lightness within 


that rush of reading a book straight through. 


quiet space without stu- 
dents and voices. I won- | experience of reading 
Kerouac still held the 


possibility of joy for US 


dered what real marathoners 
think about before they 


That year’s seniors were an exciting and chal- 
lenging group to teach. A wide rebellious streak 
ran down their backs, and they brought significant 
energy into our small school building. When I 
broached the possibility of our organizing a reading 
marathon on the anniversary of Kerouac’s death, a 
fair number of them supported the prospect. To be 
sure, a number of them expressed complete bewil- 
derment, as in “We didn’t like the book so much 
the first time. We’re gonna read the whole thing 
again?” Yes: we shall not omit one word. And yes: 
we will read all day long. The only breaks occur 
when we move to a different setting, but someone 
always picks up the text when another stops read- 
ing. And yes, again: everyone in the room gets to 
read, with no prescribed order. 

Here I hoped that we could create an event 
close in spirit to the exhortations of Frank Smith 
and his plea for “literacy clubs”: “The classroom 
should be a place full of meaningful and useful 
reading and writing activities, where participation 
is possible without evaluation and collaboration is 
always available. No child should be excluded” 
(11-12). That year, I taught all members of the se- 
nior class, from AP English Literature students to 
special education students in a self-contained class- 


begin moving to the awful 
prospect of the many miles 
ahead of them. But now we 
lit candles all over the room, and incense, and there 
were jazz CDs mixing in the background noise. At 
my invitation, a dozen staff members had signed up 
to read during their free periods. I laid out extra 
copies of the book and brought in a poster of Ker- 
ouac—a photograph that shows him stepping out 
for asmoke ona grimy NYC fire escape, a big, Beat 
photo, taken by Allen Ginsberg. I promised the se- 
niors that I would provide apple pies and ice cream 
at some stage of the reading, since this dessert is 


teenagers. 


cited several times in the novel—and it’s “full of 
vitamins,” according to Sal Paradise, Kerouac’s 
narrator. 

By the end of the day’s first period, we had 
entered the myth of the American West. By 8:45 
a.m. we had almost reached the section in the book 
when a big party develops in some mountain cabins 
outside Denver, but I was out of students: second 
period was a prep for me, and students had not been 
excused from their math classes. So I lay on the sofa, 
nearly asleep, and read aloud to an empty room. 
“What difference does it make after all?—anonym- 
ity in the world of men is better than fame in 
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By the sixth academic 
period, several teachers 
were aware that some 
student voices had 
emerged as stronger than 
we had ever heard them. 
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heaven, for what’s heaven? what’s earth? All in the 
mind” (202). Larry, a hallway monitor and born- 
again Christian, entered the room, and we tread a 
few pages together. Then Ellen and Lana managed 
to get free and joined the party. 


Improvs 


The following period was more lively: there were 
over 40 readers lounging around now, including 
several teachers who fortunately remembered that 
they had promised to sacrifice 
their prep periods. Not many 
teachers knew the seniors; they 
kept glancing at their faces as 
if to suggest, Do I know you? 
Have I heard about you? (And 
I thought you were the quiet 
one.) The tunes were turned 
up a bit. Periodically, I an- 
nounced, all day long, “We are now [some fraction} 
of the way complete, and about ten minutes behind 
schedule.” 

One young man, born in Hong Kong, sur- 
prised all of us with his tenacity in reading. He just 
kept going with Kerouac; he tried out different in- 
tonations; he played with stresses and accents. His 
nasal, high-pitched voice bounced around the natu- 
ral rhythms of Kerouac’s prose—“Off WE RUSHED 
into THE night . . . I told THEM that I was 
THINKing they were VERY AMAZING maniacs” 
(40-43). Isaac was channeling the dissonant, The- 
lonious Monk poetry of this novel. 

Another student, Kaisha, whose reputation as 
a difficult student certainly preceded her, shocked 
all of us teachers. She let the book, or the experi- 
ence, take over. Social intercourse, her primary rea- 
son for coming to school, dropped away that day. 
Kaisha kept reading aloud with conviction and 
strength, even when she stumbled over words. She 
displayed exuberance—a mixture of spontaneity, 
which includes mistakes, and discipline, which a 
text imposes. 

Our school has an early lunch: we broke at 
11:00 a.m. By that time we had been reading out 
loud for four hours. Two student teachers and grad- 
uate students in a writing class I taught at Colum- 
bia University had joined us and seemed confused 
by what was going on. They toured the school, 


spoke with some students, and promised to read 
later. Seniors who were committed to reading 
through lunch reported that they were too cold to 
read outdoors, in the building’s courtyard, so they 
returned to the sofa with take-out, greasy bags of 
stuff that was not rich in vitamins. I told them that 
William S. Burroughs had enjoined us, “Humans 
were made to go” (qtd. in Watson 36). Our funda- 
mental freedom entails that we keep moving. 

After lunch and homeroom, my largest group 
of English students entered. Our goal was to be 
halfway through by 1:00 p.m., and with over 50 
voices taking turns, we were getting there. There 
were occasional experiments with call-and-response 
readings and choral efforts; some pairs of young 
men and women worked well with the sexual situa- 
tions described by Kerouac. My personal highlight 
had arrived earlier in a favorite section of the novel, 
when Sal Paradise hooks up with a Chicana he meets 
on a bus to Los Angeles. My classroom-neighbor, 
Sofia, who taught HS Spanish, read some of this 
section with me. But by the sixth academic period, 
several teachers were aware that some student voices 
had emerged as stronger than we had ever heard 
them. Three students who read poorly, but who 
kept going, kept volunteering and picking up the 
slack. Several students from our school’s freshman 
and junior classes joined the gathering and fit in 
well. Nothing in the classroom looked typical or 
traditionally academic, yet all who entered and re- 
mained felt safe. 

By the end of the school day, we were all ex- 
hausted and still had four more hours to read. Every 
reader had by now experienced, at least once, the 
phenomenon whereby the words lose their mean- 
ings and you sense that you are merely uttering ani- 
mal sounds when you read aloud, but there were 
other, deeper connections occurring: “we would 
stick together and be buddies till we died” (157). 
My daughter Ariel, a sixth-grade student in our 
school, joined us but had acres of homework to 
plough through before she felt free enough to read 
aloud. This was one of my favorite times: there was 
a buzz in the room. Students were getting their 
gear out of lockers, checking their homework, mak- 
ing plans, getting ready for work—and some of us 
just kept on reading. Reading aloud was one more 
of life’s activities. It was both demystified and ele- 
vated. Reading was meditation, a process and not a 
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goal toward anything other than itself. All we were 
doing was reading. We had already crossed the map 
of the United States with Sal Paradise and Dean 
Moriarty three times, and we were headed back 
East: 


We saw them waking, we heard them sleeping, we 
sensed them dreaming, we were permeated com- 
pletely with the strange Gray Myth of the West 
and the weird dark Myth of the East. (201) 


One of the novel’s most famous sections, in 
Book Three, Chapter 4, best illustrates Kerouac’s 
“spontaneous bop prosody” by mimicking the furor 
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that candles were extinguished and parents were 
notified, and a small crew of ten of us headed for the 
Hudson River. Some lagged behind to covertly 
light cigarettes. Some appeared a little shaky, as if 
the reality of leaving this womb-room unsettled 
them. Good, I thought: this stuff has to unsettle 
and disorient sometimes. 

It was chilly on the Hudson River's Pier 52, 
on Little West 12th Street, a fine pier of pock- 
marked concrete that stared out at Hoboken, New 
Jersey. Ariel and I had raced home first to get 
warmer clothing and fresh film and fruit. We caught 
up with the other readers 


of an inspired tenor saxophonist in a San Francisco This was more than a 


club. It is a noisy chapter—one that I read aloud 
over my college’s radio station late one night while I 


right at the pier. We read 
the end of the Mexico sec- 
tion, Part Four, when the 


celebration of Kerouac, 
which was incidental, 


spun Charlie Parker more than two decades ago. Lis- 
tening to a dozen students play with this now filled 
me with some teaching ambivalence. 1 wondered 
about the value, the possible centrality, of literature 
in the lives of our youth. I wondered about the bad 
karma of taking Kerouac into any classroom. I won- 
dered and worried, a bit, about the message that 
some students read into these proceedings, such as 
the possibility that they took offense at their teach- 
ers—Authority Figures!—embracing such charac- 
ters as Kerouac’s crew. (No book is meant for every 
reader, but what makes some works of fiction more 
“suitable” for the classroom than others? Their di- 
dacticism? Their beauty?) I wondered about reading 
aloud and its primacy as an artistic experience as our 
eyes and brains decode and force warmed air through 
our windpipes and around difficult juxtapositions of 
glottals and aspirants. And I wondered hard about 
how these kids-becoming-adults saw this America, 
the one outside our darkening classroom window, 
and the one preserved, in a way, on the Road. 


Road Warriors 


By 4:30 p.m. Sal Paradise gets road-sick—“My eyes 
ached in nightmare day . . . ‘I’m going in the back 
seat, I can’t stand it any more” (193)—and I had 
unrolled a futon-pallet and sunken into it as our 
readings continued. The meditation deepened. But 
we were nearing a good, healthy break. I stepped 
out with two volunteers to fetch some more junky 
foods from the local greatest diner on the avenue, 
and we fueled on fats and fries. Then I made sure 


trio of travelers encounters 
jungles and bugs and mari- 
juana bombers and whores, 


or of literacy, which 


marathon reading 


and we watched the setting 
created a bond. 


sun bounce off the Empire 
State Building spire. One 
or two readers had chattering teeth; the light was 
failing. Some of the same students who started with 
me at 7:00 a.m. walked with me to the Hudson 
River pier sunset to close the book, when the rain 
began, and the wind picked up, where we all read 





aloud the final, one-sentence-long paragraph to- 
gether: “So in America when the sun goes down 
and I sit on the old broken-down river pier watch- 
ing the long, long skies over New Jersey .. .” 
(254). 

We moved off the pier to West Street and 
passed an illegally parked car with dubious activity 
inside. It was 7:40 p.m. and we were tired and some 
of us teachers were ready to move to a bar. And 
some of us had homework to finish. 

One student videotaped the event and later 
brought in stills that showed these adolescent faces 
on the cusp of adulthood, with eyes slit and ears 
resting on neighbors’ shoulders. This was more 
than a celebration of Kerouac, which was inciden- 
tal, or of literacy, which was a stated goal. This 
marathon reading created a bond. One young 
woman told me that she cried, happily, on her way 
home to Brooklyn on the subway after we had con- 
cluded. Two others said they went to sleep with 
words visually dancing before their closed eyes. I 
knew this sensation and it reminded me of sleeping 


was a stated goal. This 
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in a car while your driving partner drives into the 
night, and you can “see” giant semis zooming past 
you on the opposite side of the highway: “When I 
closed my eyes all I could see was the road unwind- 
ing into me” (193). Because of this unusual, exhila- 
rating rush through a book in one day, the students 
had a touchstone that they referred to throughout 
their senior year. They had, in effect, run a mara- 
thon together. 

What is this about? It is not about a celebra- 
tion of a dead Beat author but, rather, a celebration 
of the life that we, as students of literature, put into 
printed matter. On October 21, we made some 
words fly off the page. High school seniors were 
able to forget, for a few hours that day, that they 
were responsible for getting something out of their 
books. Instead, they /ived with the book, in the book's 
time, or it became a part of them, of their hearts 
and minds, as they read within a group of readers. 
They did something they had never done before in 
school and that went against the grain of school. 
Simultaneously, they entered a tradition. This was 
not a purely aesthetic experience for the majority of 
readers that day; I am certain that some students 
reentered the novel with a sense of obligation and 
duty. Yet many students remarked, during our matr- 
athon and the following day, that it was a great ex- 
perience. It transformed the school setting for them. 
By the time students have entered high school, they 


read (and, to a lesser degree, also write) as lone 
minds. As Elspeth Stuckey notes in The Violence of 
Literacy, “Only in school are people who fail to de- 
code a text not helped by those around them” (111). 
But as these seniors experienced, when their eyes 
dissolved with too many words, their egos also dis- 
solved and they joined in a community play with 
words. 

By reentering the novel and moving along 
with it, they pushed at or pushed away some aca- 
demic boundaries—and discovered—what? They 
discovered something that we sense when we first 
learn to read along with a parent or teacher or sib- 
ling: that reading is fun and that reading is power, 
the power to lift words from paper and make them 
a part of your breath a part of your heart a part of 
what being human means. @ 
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In looking to bring an untraditional text, On the Road, into his classroom after reading it for their summer assign- 
ment, lasevoli was hoping to inspire students to experience joy in reading. “Authentic Persuasive Writing to Pro- 
mote Summer Reading” can help students find joy in their summer reading list (or any time of the year) by 
researching and then creating the list of potential books themselves. Students select texts and promote their 
choices through brochures and flyers aimed at the teacher, administration, or other students. In addition to inspir- 
ing engaged summer reading, this assignment allows for students to write persuasive texts for real audiences. 
http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=312 
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Self-Directed Writing: 
Giving Voice to Student 


Writers 


Sharing samples of student 
writing and integrating 
theories from well-known 
compositionists, Lovejoy 
offers a powerful rationale 


for assigning writing that 





suits students’ purposes. 





n today’s teaching environment, 
writing and language arts teachers 
face real challenges, both profes- 
sionally and personally. Profession- 
ally, we know what is expected of us and what 
abilities our students will need to succeed in aca- 
demia and in the real world. We are cognizant of 
the pressures from inside and outside our institu- 
tions to prepare students to perform on tests and to 
show their learning. For many teachers, the empha- 
sis on test scores has driven curriculum content and 
pedagogy. When we consider what it was that first 
appealed to us about the profession, we may often 
feel the pull, the tension, between our classroom 
practices and our deep-seated beliefs and experi- 
ences that first brought us to the classroom door. I 
believe as teachers we have all shared these mo- 
ments of tension, and we have all asked ourselves if 
we are effectively communicating the passion for 
reading and writing that motivated our interest in 
language and literacy. In these moments, I ask my- 
self whether I have taken the time to connect with 
students’ lives, hear their stories, understand their 
frustrations, and discover what each brings to the 
classroom as a social context for learning. 

We can reclaim the passion for reading and 
writing that often gets buried in times when cur- 
ricular and legislative mandates become the focus 
of attention in a testing environment. With schools 
becoming increasingly more diverse, I want to sug- 
gest “self-directed writing” as a way to build a com- 
munity of diverse writers who share their knowledge 
and interests, and who strive for clear, effective 
communication. 


Rethinking Pedagogy 


As most teachers today know firsthand, our class- 
rooms are changing demographically and becoming 
increasingly diverse, and our pedagogy must change 
accordingly to meet students’ needs. According to 
the National Center for Education Statistics, nearly 
40% of students in public education in 2000 were 
students of color, almost doubling in a 20-year 
span, with 90% of teachers in public schools being 
White (Ball and Ellis 499). In 2006, the percentage 
of students of color in our public schools grew to 
43% (Planty et al.). This particular combination of 
increasing student diversity and a predominately 
White teaching staff, according to Arnetha F. Ball 
and Pamela Ellis, reinforces the need for “cross- 
cultural communication and identity develop- 
ment,” which the authors regard as “key factors in 
students’ academic achievement” (499). 

Steven Zemelman and Harvey Daniels in 
A Community of Writers: Teaching Writing in the Junior 
and Senior High School, a widely used resource on the 
teaching of writing, state that one of the most im- 
portant elements promoting growth in student 
writing is the teacher’s understanding and apprecia- 
tion of “the basic linguistic competence that stu- 
dents bring with them to school” (20). The authors 
emphasize the importance of social context as a 
leading contributor to gains in writing develop- 
ment and student learning: 


Whether you are conscious of it or not, your class- 
room is a fertile social context for literacy learn- 
ing. And if linguists are right that the social 
context is the driving force behind literacy acqui- 
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sition, then the social context of your English/language 
arts classroom 1s the most powerful and important vari- 
able you can experiment with. More important than 
what textbook or speller or dictionary to use; more 
important than what kinds of assignments to give; 
more important than the criteria by which you 
assign kids to peer response groups; more impor- 
tant than ‘teaching Graves’ versus teaching Calkins 
or Hillocks. More important than anything else. 
(50-51; italics in original) 


The social context of the classroom embodies 
open and honest communication among students 
and between students and teacher, along with re- 
spect for and knowledge about linguistic and cul- 
tural differences. In writing about the linguistic 
varieties that fill our classrooms and, conversely, the 
privileging of Standard American English, Joan 
Wynne writes: 


by fostering prejudice such as language biases, we 
stifle all students’ cognitive development. Think- 
ing their language is a superior language, which 
is, after all, what too many teachers teach and too 
many in society believe, White {students} may 
become incapable of really hearing other cultures 
and, thus, learning from them. For as long as 
mainstream students think that another’s lan- 
guage is inferior to theirs, they will probably not 
bother to understand it, and therefore, there will 
be much about the other they will fail to under- 
stand. (209) 


Wynne reminds us of the importance of talk- 
ing about language differences so that students un- 
derstand language, in all its 
diversity, as “embrac{ing} a 
wide range of human compe- 
tencies and capacities” (Hale 
et al. 35). The student’s lan- 
guage and cultural experiences 
are valuable resources, and 
when teachers create space for 
writing activities that value 
these differences and build 
positive social relationships, 
learning is a natural result. 

The importance of a so- 
cial context that is supportive 
and student-centered is manifested in Lisa Delpit’s 
“No Kinda Sense,” a narrative essay about her 
daughter Maya, one of only six African Americans 


open and honest 





differences. 


attending a private high school. Growing up speak- 
ing mainstream English, Maya comes home from 
school one day and asks her mother’s permission to 
have plastic surgery on her lips. Delpit tells us how 
she then placed her daughter in the public school 
where the majority of students were African Amer- 
ican. Maya acclimates to her new school setting 
and comes home excited and happy, but she’s 
speaking a different language—Ebonics. Delpit 
then ponders how one can acquire a second lan- 
guage so quickly and effortlessly. She asks herself: 
What conditions were in force in the public school 
that enabled Maya to learn Ebonics, and how can 
we replicate those same conditions in our class- 
rooms so that students will want to learn our lan- 
guage, the target language of the schools? Her 
response is to provide topics that students find rel- 
evant and engaging and to create a social context 
in which students feel connected. 

In my writing classes, I have revised my peda- 
gogy so that students have greater opportunities to 
share their knowledge through self-directed writ- 
ing. It is writing that brings new and relevant in- 
formation into the classroom, builds positive 
relationships among the students and teacher as 
writers, and leads to gains in writing abilities. Self- 
directed writing is an opportunity for students to 
draw on their own resources, not only what they 
know and care about but also how they may choose 
to say it. And it is consistent with James Britton’s 
theory of development in student writing, a theory 
based on analyses of student writing in British sec- 
ondary schools. 


Framing Self-Directed Writing 


James Britton et al.’s theory of writing development 
is a useful framework for understanding the role of 
self-directed writing in composition instruction. 
Britton’s notion of “expressive” writing is often mis- 
understood to mean only writing about the self, but 
it is much more than that. In Britton’s model, ex- 
pressive writing is the basis for the three principal 
functions of writing: Poetic, Expressive, and Trans- 
actional (see fig. 1). 

Expressive is the most important term in this 
model. Britton describes it as “an utterance that 
‘stays close to the speaker’. . . . It is a verbalization 
of the speaker's immediate preoccupations and his 
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FIGURE 1. Britton's Theory of Writing 
Development (from Britton et al. 83) 


Mature TRANSACTIONAL—EXPRESSIVE—POETIC 
Writer 


Learner EXPRESSIVE 


The expressive as a matrix for the development of other 
forms of writing. 





mood of the moment.” He goes on to say: “it is an 
utterance at its most relaxed and intimate, as free as 
possible from outside demands, whether those of a 
task or of an audience.” According to Britton, the 
expressive mode is the way we relate to each other 
in speech and the way we frame the first drafts of 
new ideas (Britton et al. 82). 

Britton makes an important point about the 
development of writing ability in that not every- 
one’s first attempts at writing are expressive. How- 
ever, he reminds us that it is a key element in 
writing instruction: “it must be true that until a 
{student} does write expressively he is failing to 
feed into the writing process the fullness of his lin- 
guistic resources—the knowledge of words and 
structures he has built up in speech—and that it 
will take him longer to arrive at the point where 
writing can serve a range of his purposes as broad 
and diverse as the purposes for which he uses 
speech” (Britton et al. 82). 

I suspect many teachers interpret “expres- 
sive” to mean writing about or for the self, that is, 
on topics obviously close to the writer's experience 
and therefore easier (i.e., not as much cognitive 
load; more time for students to deal with other as- 
pects of writing). I don’t think many teachers even 
consider language itself as a variable in this respect. 
They don’t associate “expressive” with home lan- 
guage or natural language; rather, they expect stu- 
dents to write in Standard English or in their best 
approximation of school writing. Students, too, 
because they learn writing in the schools, are not 
likely to use their home language or even feel com- 
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fortable using it in school. In working with her 
Creole-speaking students, for example, Eileen Ken- 
nedy invited them to write in Creole, but she 
wasn’t successful at first because they had never 
done it and some didn’t know how (there were no 
orthographic standards). However, when she began 
to share her experiences with language prejudice 
and gained their trust, they began to experiment 
with their language. Kennedy reports that en- 
abling her students to write in their home language 
was instrumental in help- 
ing them acquire the con- | don't think many 
ventions of Standard 
English. Britton et al.’s de- 
scription of expressive writ- 
ing includes the student’s 
home and community lan- 
guage and supports the le- 
gitimacy and instructional 
power of language differ- 
in the 
When students write expressively, they should be 


language itself as a 
variable; rather, they 





of school writing. 


ences classroom. 

encouraged to draw on the resources of their lan- 
guage as they write about the ideas that matter to 
them the most. 

In Britton’s theory, students begin their explo- 
ration in the expressive mode, and as their writing 
progresses, it moves into “the three different kinds 
of mature writing.” In the “mature” expressive 
mode, the writing is intended for some audience 
other than the writer, but the presence of the writer 
remains a focal point in the text. If the writing 
moves toward the transactional mode, it becomes 
more explicit, more context-independent, more 
tightly organized, and less personal. If it moves to- 
ward the poetic mode, it becomes a “verbal object,” 
with emphasis on the internal structure of the 
piece—the form becomes the focus of attention. 


Self-Directed Writing 


Self-directed writing is an opportunity for teachers 
to write with their students, and it’s writing that 
ultimately ends up in the student's portfolio at 
mid-term and end of term. It’s one component of a 
structured writing class in which students also do 
other writing assignments. Teachers can easily 
adapt self-directed writing to their classes, but it’s 
important that students know that their work is 


teachers even consider 


expect students to write 
in Standard English or in 
their best approximation 
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valued as part of the curriculum. It’s also important 
for teachers to communicate their expectations of fin- 
ished pieces. Some teachers and students might think 
that this kind of writing is “anything goes’—un- 
structured and useless. However, self-directed writ- 
ing that’s taken to completion—a decision the writer 
makes—always communicates something meaning- 
ful and employs language effectively, even when it 
doesn’t conform to edited American English; it holds 
the reader’s attention, is often creative and inventive, 
and is always clear and coherent—all the features 
that we expect in good writing. 

In my classes, self-directed writing fulfills a 
number of objectives, which I enumerate and ex- 
plain below. 


To Give Students Freedom to Write 
about Topics Important to Them 


Students choose their own topics, and they write in 
class and out of class, along with the teacher. We 
begin by each generating a list of topics, and then 
we talk in small groups about the items in our list. 
As students hear the topics on other students’ lists, 
they add more topics to their lists, and they con- 
tinue to add topics throughout the semester. We 
call this the Topics List, which is personal to each 
student. I tell them they will have time to write 
about their topics in class and that I expect them 
to continue writing out of class as well. They can 
write about any topic—a favorite movie or book, 
an interesting person, a song, a current issue, a 
concert or favorite group, a travel destination or 
special place, a hobby, a personal experience, a 
school dilemma—and in any genre—a letter, a 
poem, a story, a dialogue, a cartoon, a song, a re- 
view, an essay, etc. 

The first drafts of these self-directed writings 
are similar in form to Peter Elbow’s freewriting, 
but unlike freewriting, students are not writing 
nonstop in a timed activity. When we write in 
class, students know there are obvious time con- 
straints; in Britton’s words, the writing is “relaxed 
and intimate, as free as possible from outside de- 
mands” (Britton et al. 82). They are writing for 
themselves—to get their thinking onto the page. 
In the following example, John, a first-year college 
student, writes about his perception of getting old 
and his concern, as with many college students, 
about not having found his passion. It is clearly an 


early draft, and his topic is personally relevant and 
timely. 


Growing old. Im listening to a track by Pigeon 
John, entitled Growing Old. He talks about hip 
hop in the late 80s and how he misses it. I think 
Im growing old too sometimes. 

One example, is video games. Before, when I 
was little if I got a new game, that was it. I would 
play it until I beat it, and then some more if I liked 
it a lot. I remember staying up until my bed time 
playing Super Nintendo and Sega, getting a new 
game and just being so excited. I feel like I’ve lost 
that part of me now. Ive got some Wii games that 
I’ve never even played. How is this happening? 

Another thing is I catch myself acting like my 
brother when I was little. Sometimes I'll say the 
exact same things he used to say to me that just 
pissed me off, and I think, what is going on? I 
know being around people they rub off on you and 
can influence your actions, but some actions are 
the exact same. Scares me sometimes. 

Then I think, well maybe I’m just maturing. 
Who wants to mature and grow up, not me. I see 
these grown ups, there all grumpy and blah blah 
blah all the time, don’t seem to have a lot of fun or 
be playful. I know Ive got responsibilities, but I 
just don’t want to end up like so many people I 
know. Im afraid I will. 

Some nights I cant sleep because I think about 
whats going on in my life. School is going, rela- 
tionships are there, but Im missing a passion still. 
I guess I would trade passion for growing old, yeah 
I would do that any day. 


As students consider topics for their writing, 
I encourage them to write about their issues as new 
college students and their developing identities. 
When I read John’s piece, I wanted him to know 
that he communicated something personal and 
honest about his experience and that other students 
could benefit as well if he chose to revise this draft. 
When responding to early drafts, I focus on the 
content of the writer’s topic, affirming an idea or 
raising a question. I refrain from commenting on 
matters of convention because I want the writer to 
think about the meaning of the piece. 


To Create Continuous Opportunities to Write 


Self-directed writing is a major component of my 
writing class, counting as much as 25% of the total 
course grade. Students also complete major paper 
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assignments (e.g., an autobiographical essay, a 


summary-strong response essay), which tend to be 
longer and more involved pieces of writing. Their 
self-directed writing consists of short pieces, often 
no more than one page typed and double-spaced. 
But it’s continuous writing throughout the semes- 
ter: they either write in class or out of class, and 
they average three to four new writings a week. 
Some students write more. Their first drafts are 
written for themselves and are not shared, though 
they know everything they write gets turned in. 
The pages they don’t want me to read, they simply 
fold to be counted but not read. 


To Create Community by Sharing Writing 
about Topics That Students Value 


At designated times, students know that they must 
select a piece from their writings to share with their 
peers. When they select a piece, they revise it for 
other readers besides themselves. This process of 
sharing begins gradually. I may start by asking stu- 
dents to pick one piece to talk about with their peers 
in small groups. This is a time for students to share 
aspects of their lives and interests, to ask questions 
about the topic shared, to get to know each other, 
their commonalities and differences. Another time I 
may ask them to read aloud one piece to others in 
their group, followed by oral peer responses identi- 
fying something they liked and something that was 
less clear. Then I may ask them to exchange a piece 
of writing with a peer for a written response. 
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As a teacher, I participate in 
these group discussions, talking 
about topics I’m interested in and 
exchanging pieces for feedback. 


To Encourage Students to Write 
Freely, in Their Natural Voices, 
as well as to Experiment with 
Varieties of English and Genres 


I invite students to explore their 
language as they write, the lan- 
guage that is most natural and 
comfortable, as well as the variet- 
ies they know or have heard but 
may not have used as writers. This 
is their opportunity to write about 
topics that matter to them in ways 
that seem fitting and natural. I bring in samples of 
writing I’ve collected showing different genres and 
styles—samples for analysis and discussion, illus- 
trating different genres of writing as well as dialec- 
tal varieties (e.g., ads, blogs, IMs, cartoons, dramatic 
dialogue, letters to the editor, excerpts from fiction 
such as Alice Walker’s The Color Purple, excerpts 
from nonfiction such as Lee Tonouchi’s Da Word). I 
want students to sample the range of their choices 
(see, e.g., Lovejoy). Julie Hagemann, in “A Bridge 
from Home to School: Helping Working Class Stu- 
dents Acquire School Literacy,” writes about an 
overt pedagogy that values the home language of 
nonmainstream English users, but she places all the 
emphasis on code-switch- ee 

ing, making students aware | invite students to 
of their language and how 
it varies from Standard 
English, and she argues that 
doing so makes students 
less defensive about their 
language and more open to 
learning the conventions of 





academic English. This is a 
useful strategy for some 
kinds of writing, but I would argue that we need to 
make explicit how students can use their language 
without all the fuss about code-switching. 

I’m not suggesting that this kind of writing 
replace more formal writing in which students learn 
the forms and conventions of academic writing. I de- 
vote most class time to these more formal kinds of 


comfortable, as well as 
the varieties they know 
or have heard but may 
not have used as writers. 


explore their language as 
they write, the language 
that is most natural and 
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When students are given 
opportunities to write 
about their own topics 
and to write for different 
purposes and audiences, 
they learn that language 
need not be as rigid as 
they might have thought. 


Self-Directed Writing: Giving Voice to Student Writers 


writing, and I make it clear to students that code- 
switching in writing is often necessary. But I don’t 
think it’s irresponsible to talk about “Englishes,” va- 
rieties of English students use every day such as Afri- 
can American language, teen dialect (publiect), or a 
variety associated with instant messaging, and to en- 
courage writing in which they get to use Englishes 
other than Standard English. 

When we discuss samples of writing in my 
class, we talk about writing as situated, as having a 
context, and the writer’s choices as purposeful. We 
talk about Standard English, 
or edited American English, 
and varieties of English that 
do not conform to such rigid 
expectations and yet commu- 
nicate powerful meanings. I 
want students to understand 
that language is rich and mul- 
tifaceted, capable of express- 
ing complex meanings in 
diverse ways. These varieties 
have traditionally been barred 
from the classroom, varieties that reflect students’ 
textual worlds, and in my approach, they form the 
basis for instruction in academic writing. 





The following are some samples of writing that 
I use to open discussions of language and difference: 


I walked into the room. My drawer was open. 
Something was lying beside it. White. That’s 
when I saw it. The torn sock. My brand new one. I 
searched the room. Behind me. Then in front. 
Finally, I spotted her. She lay on the other side of 
my bed. Ah, Hah! Her tail was down and her face 
was stained in guilt. It was Ecstacy, my pit bull. 
Another pair of my new socks bite the dust!—DH, 
student writer 


Laurie wuz my friend, not by choice, more by 
default. She came our school from Oregon fourt’ 
grade time. Since den da teachers always put us 
together in da smaht group. I mostly only talked 
to her in class, recess time I cruised wit my friends. 
We got along pretty good, except fo’ da fack dat 
she wuz competitive, dat wuz one of her idiosyn- 
crasies. Das my new word I wen learn.—nonfic- 
tion, from Tonouchi’s Da Word (9) 


FR. HI-SPD INT. SND. MSGS. FASTR. GR8!— 
text from an advertisement for Holiday Inn in 
Time magazine 


It fascinates me how differently we all speak in 
different circumstances. We have levels of formal- 
ity, as in our clothing. There are very formal occa- 
sions, often requiring written English: the job 
application or the letter to the editor—the dark 
suit, serious-tie language with everything pressed 
and the lint brushed off. There is our less formal 
out-in-the-world language—a more comfortable 
suit, but still respectable. There is language for 
close friends in the evenings, on weekends—blue- 
jeans-and-sweat-shirt language, when it’s good to 
get the tie off. There is family language, even more 
relaxed, full of grammatical short cuts, family 
slang, echoes of old jokes that have become inti- 
mate shorthand—the language of pajamas and 
uncombed hair. Finally, there is the language with 
no clothes on; the talk of couples—murmurs, 
sighs, grunts—language at its least self-conscious, 
open, vulnerable, and primitive.—nonfiction, 
from MacNeil’s “English Belongs to Everybody” 
(130) 


With the exception of the student sample, all 
of these are published works, and they serve to ex- 
pand students’ perceptions of “good writing” as 
well as their understanding of language differences 
and their power to communicate. 


To Involve Students in the Process of Writing: 
Drafting, Selecting, Revising, Editing, 
Publishing, and Sometimes Performing 
Finished Pieces 


In Britton’s model, all writing begins as expres- 
sive and then, if the writer chooses, develops into 
“mature” writing in one of the dominant modes— 
expressive, transactional, or poetic. Self-directed 
writing utilizes all aspects of the writing process, 
from idea generation to polishing, editing, proof- 
reading, and publishing. Some of the pieces stu- 
dents write are shared with their peers; some are 
not. I may ask them to share one piece of their 
writing for a peer response; I may ask them to 
read aloud one piece of their writing in a small 
group for oral feedback. Some pieces are graded; 
others are not. They decide the pieces they want 
to share, and they choose the pieces they want to 
submit for a grade. But anything they submit for 
a grade is a finished piece, a piece they have shared 
with peers and with me for feedback, and a piece 
they’ve revised, edited, and carefully proofread. 
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In other words, much of what they write is unfin- 
ished and unpolished but writing nevertheless— 
writing about this and that. Writing for themselves. 
And, some of these pieces they will select to share 
with others, get feedback, revise, and submit for 
evaluation. 


To Extend Students’ Views of Language 
and Literacy (and What Constitutes 
“Good” Writing) 


When students are given opportunities to write 
about their own topics and to write for different 
purposes and audiences, they learn that language 
need not be as rigid as they might have thought. In 
an environment that allows for difference, students 
are amazingly inventive, and they are eager to share 
their knowledge and abilities. All students, regard- 
less of their previous exposure to Standard English, 
whether mainstream or nonmainstream students, 
should gain an understanding of language differ- 
ences in their educational experiences, and the 
writing classroom is the ideal place for such learn- 
ing to begin. Through their experiences reading 
other students’ work or talking about language 
choices in class discussions, students learn about 
language as a dynamic cultural entity, and they are 
eager to discover its uses in their self-directed 
writing. 

In an eight-week period, students may write 
as many as 30 pieces, some of which they have 
shared with their peers for feedback and have re- 
vised. When they submit their mid-term portfolio, 
I ask them to select four or five pieces to feature for 
evaluation, and I specify that the pieces they select 
should show the range of their abilities and the 
reach of their exploration. I also ask them to submit 
all their other pieces too as evidence of their work, 
and the ones they don’t want me to read they sim- 
ply fold. These self-directed pieces are evaluated as 
part of the entire portfolio, which earns a single 
grade based on the student's progress toward achiev- 
ing the course goals. 


Student Responses 
to Self-Directed Writing 


In both the mid-term and final portfolios, students 
write reflective pieces about the contents of their 
portfolios. I was surprised by the number of stu- 


Kim Brian Lovejoy 


dents who said they had never had an opportunity 
to write on their own topics. 


I really enjoyed the self-directed writing portion of 
the class. I have never had a class where I can just 
write about anything. I think the freedom of mak- 
ing my own choices made it much easier to write. 


The self-directed writings were somewhat of a new 
experience, an enjoyable experience. I chose to 
present my three favorite writings in this portfo- 
lio: “Hip Hop Still Lives,” “Love of Music,” and 
“Super Bowl XLII.” . . . My favorite thing about 
this class is the self-directed writing. 


Some students also thought the continuous 
writing helped them to find more time to write, 
and they commented on how it helped them to get 
to know their peers as well as for the teacher to get 
to know students. 


This class has given me the opportunity to make 
time to write. I have enjoyed the self-directed 
aspect of it, in that we can write what comes to 
mind using our own language. It also gives us a 
chance to be creative. I think it gives you a good 
sense of who we are as writers and people, and as 
we have shared with others it has given us insight 
on our classmates. 


As I alluded to earlier, some students initially 
thought the self-directed writing was just a way to fill 
class time, but their attitudes changed as they began to 
interact with each other about their topics and to see 
their writing as integrally related to their learning. 


Let me begin with the self-directed writings. To 
be honest, I started out not wanting to write them. 
My first assumption was that these were time 
wasters. But as I began to write more of them, I 
started to enjoy what I was putting on paper. More 
of me began to come out and I have now begun to 
enjoy them. . . . I do have to say that I would've 
never reached this point in writing if not for all 
the self-directed writing we had to do in the first 
seven weeks. ... The bottom line is that you got 
me to write without thinking I was; and that is 
what I loved most about the class. 


Self-directed writing, as the student testimoni- 
als demonstrate, is one way to engage students by giv- 
ing them choice and the freedom to write on topics 
important to them. It also serves to build a commu- 
nity of learners engaged in writing and communicat- 
ing. It enables students to discover their voices as well 
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as to extend their abilities as writers. At the end of the 
semester, I invite students to perform a favorite piece 
in a read-aloud to the class, writers sharing with other 
writers. I also invite students to submit two self-di- 
rected pieces for a class anthology, which I assemble 
along with brief biographical details about the writ- 
ers. I have found that students are more open to learn- 
ing the forms and conventions of academic writing 
when they know that their writing is valued and inte- 
gral to their development as writers. GH) 
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Lovejoy states that embracing students’ language by generating writing activities that value the differences rather 
than embracing only Standard English creates an opportunity for students to write what they know and care 
about in a way they choose to say it. In “Exploring Language and Identity: Amy Tan's ‘Mother Tongue’ and 
Beyond,” students explore fiction and nonfiction texts and write literary narratives as a part of their exploration 
of these issues of language and identity. Students should find a connection to this lesson as it is geared toward 
the students and the way they interact with their own language and the languages that are used around them. 
http://www.readwritethink.org/lessons/lesson_view.asp?id=910 
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Cat and Mouse 


Scritch! Scritch! Scritch! Scritch! 

Standing in front of my desk 

as a first-year teacher, 

I register the smug smiles 

and the air of expectancy hovering in the room. 


Leaning toward my desk drawer, I 
hesitate 


Scritch! Scritch! Scritch! Scritch! 


then turn decisively to the chalkboard 
and begin writing the day’s assignment. 


Excited faces fall. 
Several students shuffle their notebooks 


Eyes dart back and forth in 
a kind of Morse code: 


“What should we do?” 
Scritch! Scritch! Scritch! Scritch! 


Boldly, Darting Eyes in row three 
raises his hand. 


“Yes, Brad?” 
“What's that noise coming from your desk?” 


How to respond? 
Ignore it? Deny it? Reject it? 


Scritch! Scritch! Scritch! Scritch! 


Slowly I pull back the drawer. 
Two beady eyes stare up at me. 


I grab the small brown mouse 
firmly in hand 


“What a lovely present! Thank you!” 
walk to the outside door just beyond my room 


release the frightened creature 
who scampers off while I turn back 
for the next game of Cat and Mouse. 


—Jean Shervais 
© 2009 Jean Shervais 


Jean Shervais has taught high school English at Owen J. Roberts High School in Chester County, Pennsylvania, for over 30 
years. She is also an adjunct professor at Cabrini College and works with PAWLP (Pennsylvania Writing and Literature 
Project) at West Chester University. She reports that she remembers the incident of this poem, from her first year of teaching, 
as though it were yesterday. 
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Adolescents and Texts 





Scaffolding the English 
Canon with Linked 
Text Sets 


Linda Wold and 
Laurie Elish-Piper 


How can teachers build students’ 
interest and engagement in read- 
ing texts in the high school 
English curriculum while still pro- 
viding access to challenging texts 
from the canon? Teachers typically 
expect their secondary students to 
read texts from the English canon 
because these texts offer opportuni- 
ties for meaningful reflections on 
essential questions. However, stu- 
dents often do not or will not read 
these texts because they find them 
boring or they reject the directive 
manner in which teachers present 
the texts to them (Bass et al.). To 
address this serious challenge, we 
offer Linked Text Sets (LTS; Wold 
et al.) as multiple entry points to 
scaffold students’ examination of 
essential questions connected to 
canonical texts. Having different 
access routes can create productive 
pathways to understanding the 
classics and the important ques- 
tions that undergird them. 


What Are Linked Text Sets? 


Linked Text Sets include print 
(written texts) and nonprint (visual 
representations, 


music, Internet 


sites, movies) media that invite 
adolescents into texts and that help 
them consider important issues and 
questions such as, “What influ- 
ences one’s identity development?” 
LTS are aligned to help students 
build conceptual connections across 
genres. Foremost, LTS engage stu- 
dents with a wide range of texts to 
help them understand themselves, 
those around them, and the univer- 
sal issues facing humans. 


Goals for LTS 


Linked Text Sets are useful for 
supporting students as they actu- 
alize their social and cultural iden- 
tities through “textual lineages,” 
wherein students find road-map 
texts that guide their thinking 


Print and nonprint media offer 
students a starting place to 
look for universal insights that 
cut across gender, race, and 
ethnicity. 


and lives toward positive life out- 
comes (Tatum 45). In this way, 
when adolescents struggle to fig- 
ure out who they are or to respond 
to how others see them, teachers 
can help them use literature to 
establish possibilities in their lives 
as they make independent deci- 
sions. Teachers can use universal 
questions for adolescents such as 
“Who am I?” and “Who do I wish 


to be?” to help them examine the 
literary lives of people who strug- 
gle with identity. Using these per- 
sonalized questions to guide 
students’ inquiries about them- 
selves, their peers, and others 
serves as a catalyst for focusing on 
the overarching question: “How is 
identity shaped?” 


Why Do Linked Text Sets 
Include Print and Nonprint 
Media? 


Adolescents often choose to read 
electronic texts and media differ- 
ently (Bauerlein). Because they 
practice social networking and use 
technology for help with home- 
work more than four hours per 
week (Horatio 3), teachers can 
include alternative texts to moti- 
vate and hook teens to engage 
with literature in their high school 
classes. Print and nonprint media 
offer students a starting place to 
look for universal insights that cut 
actoss gender, race, and ethnicity. 
The opportunity to use media to 
engage students with traditional 
texts is distinctly different from 
the options currently offered to 
many high school students. 


Criteria for Selecting LTS 


We use the term sexts inclusively 
to mean all types of texts, includ- 
ing print and nonprint media in 
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various genres. Three criteria 
guide the selection of quality 
Linked Text Sets: 

1. Students should be able to 


identify with and know 
more about those who live 
within and beyond their 
own borders. Thus, LTS 
represent characters, people, 
and events from different 
cultures and global com- 
munities with varied 
perspectives. 


Students who read at differ- 
ent levels should be allowed 
to engage with a variety of 
texts. The LTS materials are 
differentiated by type of 
text and also by readability 
level (visit http://www 
-lexile.com for further 
assessment information). 
For example, structural dif- 
ferences in text types, such 
as poetry, novels, movies, 
and song lyrics, make vari- 
ous kinds of texts accessible 
for readers. Texts are also 
differentiated by the read- 
ability or difficulty level. 
By offering materials that 
invite struggling as well 

as gifted readers and those 
in between to consider a 
range of text options, we 
encourage participation and 
engagement for all students. 


Students should be given 
choice in what they read to 
enable them to become 
more independent and 
motivated readers (Pennac). 


Linked Text Sets for the 
Essential Question: How Is 
One's Identity Shaped? 


In this section, we provide a Linked 
Text Set on identity development 
along with a classroom vignette. 


Each resource in the LTS is aligned 
with the universal question, “How 
is one’s identity shaped?” 


Canonical Text: The Scarlet Letter 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne (Modern 
Library, 1850/2000) 


In Puritan New England, Hester 
Prynne draws on personal strength 
rather than on society to define a 
place in the world for herself and 
her child. 


Adolescent Literature Options: 


Big Mouth and Ugly Girl by Joyce 
Carol Oates (Harper, 2002) 


Confronted by social pressures in 
their wealthy community, Matt 
(Big Mouth) and Ursula (Ugly 
Girl) struggle to redefine their 
identities. 


Bad Boy: A Memoir by Walter Dean 
Myers (Harper, 2001) 


The encouragement of one teacher 
helps Myers turn his identity as a 
truant student into a trusted and 
renowned children’s author. 


Out of the Pocket by Bill Konigsberg 
(Dutton, 2008) 


In football vernacular, the “pocket” 
is the safe zone for passing to 
receivers, but for Bobby, the term 
is personal and meant to help him 
come out of the closet. 


Picture Book: My Name Is Jorge / 
Me llamo Jorge: On Both Sides of the 
River by Jane Medina, illustrated 
by Fabricio Vandenbroeck (Boyds 
Mills, 1999) 


Poetry, written in both English 
and Spanish, is used to chronicle 
Jorge’s attempt to create a new life 
for himself while still maintaining 
his cultural heritage. 


Short Story: “Beautiful and Cruel” 
by Sandra Cisneros (in Cisneros’s 
The House on Mango Street; Vintage, 
1984) 


Adolescents and Texts 


The unnamed ugly daughter is 
shaped by self rather than by oth- 
ers as she refuses to grow up “tame” 
in a gendered society. 


YA Novel: The Absolutely True 
Diary of a Part-Time Indian by 
Sherman Alexie (Little Brown, 
2007) 


Arnold “Junior” Spirit enrolls in 
an all-White school to escape pov- 
erty and neglect by his parents, 
only to find himself honoring his 
tribe and those who contributed to 
his well being. 


Expository Text: My So-Called 
Digital Life: 2,000 Teenagers, 300 
Cameras, and 30 Days to Document 
Their World by Bob Pletka (Santa 
Monica, 2005) 


High school teens document their 
lives in 350 photos and matching 
descriptions, confirming their 
identities. 


Poetry: “We Would Like You to 
Know” by Anna Castillo (in Cool 
Salsa: Bilingual Poems on Growing 
Up Hispanic in the United States, ed. 
Lori Marie Carlson; Holt, 1994) 


Castillo’s poem asks readers to 
think differently about Latinos/ 
Latinas who have experienced soci- 
etal injustices and have been 
unable to advocate for themselves. 


Movie: Freedom Writers directed by 
Richard LaGravenese (Paramount, 
2007) 


Erin Gruwell and her high school 
English students use writing to 
examine their lives, experiences, 
identities, and prejudices. 


Music: “Video” by India.Arie 
(Universal Motown, 2001) 


Atie’s lyrics suggest that uncondi- 
tional love matters and fully shapes 
one’s identity. 
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Internet Resources: “I Am Who 
I Am” by CDNIS Students (You- 
Tube, 2008) 


Students of the Canadian Interna- 
tional School of Hong Kong reveal 
various identity crises of high 
schoolers. See http://www.youtube 
.com/watch?v=nxg7DvRVaTe. 


A Classroom Snapshot 


The following classroom snapshot 
illustrates how one teacher used 
the LTS on identity development 
outlined above. 

Miss Ruiz lowers the lights and 
turns on the computer projector as 
she explains to her eleventh-grade 
English students, “We are about 
to begin a new unit that focuses 
on how a person’s identity is devel- 
oped. Since you are all teens, some 
of the same things may be involved 
in how your identity is shaped. 
Let’s watch a short movie from 
YouTube that this 
important idea.” 


introduces 


Ruiz and her 
class watch a four-minute video 
prepared by students from the 
Canadian International School of 
Hong Kong. At the end of the 
video, Ruiz invites the students to 
identify the factors that affect 





identity according to the video. 
She then divides the class into 
small groups and challenges her 
students to discuss whether their 
experiences are similar or different 
from those portrayed in the video. 

As the next three weeks unfold, 
Ruiz and her students interact 
with the picture book My Name Is 
Jorge / Me llamo Jorge: On Both Sides 
of the River to further explore the 
factors that affect a person’s iden- 
tity. The students also read and 
discuss the short story “Beautiful 
and Cruel”; read and respond to 
the poem “We Would Like You to 
Know”; and listen to and interpret 
the lyrics from India.Arie’s song, 
“Video.” Ruiz also shares excerpts 
and visual images from The Abso- 
lutely True Diary of a Part-Time 
Indian. To weave in popular media, 
Ruiz shows the movie Freedom 
Writers to help students consider, 
discuss, and analyze the various 
factors that affect one’s identity. 
As Ruiz and her students immerse 
themselves in this varied collec- 
tion of texts, she challenges them 
to identify the people, events, and 
issues that influence the identity 
development of the protagonists. 
She then reminds students to 





examine whether these same influ- 


ences their own 


are part of 
experiences. 

As Ruiz and her students work 
through the unit, she explains to 
them that they are building up to 
their core novel for the unit of 
study, Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Let- 
ter. She sketches a bookshelf on the 
whiteboard at the front of the 
classroom and shows the students 
that The Scarlet Letter is near the 
top of the bookshelf. Each linked 
text involving print and nonprint 
media, each classroom discussion, 
and each activity they complete in 
class is helping to build a scaffold 
to help them read, understand, 
and enjoy this novel. 

Ruiz is concerned about the 
varied reading levels in her class 
so she frequently uses literature 
circles as a way to differentiate 
instruction while still addressing 
an essential question. The three 
literature circle texts that Ruiz 
uses in this unit are Big Mouth and 
Ugly Girl, Bad Boy, and Out of the 
Pocket. The literature circle texts 
pose options for students to choose 
a text with a male, female, or gay 
male protagonist. Because Ruiz 
knows that students’ text choice is 
strongly related to their reading 
engagement, text options play a 
crucial role in hooking the high 
school readers. 

By the time Ruiz distributes 
copies of The Scarlet Letter, her stu- 
dents are engaged and ready to 
examine the factors that influence 
Hester’s identity development. 
Ruiz uses a variety of strategies to 
help her students through The Scar- 
let Letter. She reads aloud certain 
key passages, provides background 
information to contextualize the 
story, makes the CD version of the 
book available for students who 
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prefer to listen to the novel, and 
provides class time for partner 
reading of key scenes to ensure that 
students are reading and under- 
standing the text. 

To culminate the unit, Ruiz 
shows students the text My So- 
Called Digital Life: 2,000 Teenag- 
ers, 300 Cameras, and 30 Days to 
Document Their World. She explains 
to the students that they will 
complete a digital project to dem- 
onstrate their understanding of 
both the literature and the process 
of identity development. First, 
each student will use photos, 
video clips, drawings, songs, 
poems, and student-written text 
to highlight the influences on 
their identities. Next, the stu- 
dents will work in partners to cre- 
ate a digital project that illustrates 
the influences on Hester’s identity 
development. To close the unit, 
students will share their digital 
presentations and explain impor- 


tant influences, pivotal people, 
and critical events that have 
shaped Hester’s and their own 
lives. Ruiz finds that by using LTS 
to support and engage her stu- 
dents, they are able to read, com- 
prehend, and connect with core 
texts from the literary canon. 


Closing Thoughts 


Linked Text Sets offer opportuni- 
ties for teens to connect with the 
English canon that might other- 
wise be lost. We believe that “We 
have an obligation to view this 
thing we call ‘human experience’ 
from different colored eyes” (Sun- 
stein 47) and from different 
angles. Linked Text Sets provide a 
strategic means for using texts 
from both adolescent literature 
and the literary canon that foster 
students’ thinking about their 
own identity and the process of 
becoming adults. GH 


Adolescents and Texts 
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Linda S. Wold, assistant professor of reading at Loyola University Chicago, is involved in research that focuses on the interplay 
between teacher development and quality literacy implementation. She is passionate about teaching literature and believes that 
texts and the way they are presented are central to the access, opportunity, and success of all K-12 learners. Linda's research 
and publications highlight methods for actualizing theoretically-based authentic literacy practices in preparing quality reading 
teachers. She can be contacted at Iwold1@luc.edu. Laurie Elish-Piper is professor of reading in the Department of Literacy 
Education at Northern Illinois University. She also is Director of the NIU Literacy Clinic. Laurie's research, publications, and pre- 
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Winner of Poetry Award Announced 


Lee Bennett Hopkins is the 15th winner of the NCTE Award for Excellence in Poetry for Children. A dis- 
tinguished poet, writer, and anthologist, Lee has created numerous books for children and adults throughout 
his career. 

NCTE recognizes and fosters excellence in children’s poetry by encouraging its publication and by 
exploring ways to acquaint teachers and children with poetry through such means as publications, programs, 
and displays. As one means of accomplishing this goal, NCTE established its Award for Excellence in Poetry 
for Children in 1977 to honor a living American poet for his or her aggregate work for children ages 3-13. 

Lee Bennett Hopkins will be honored at the Books for Children Luncheon and at a Poetry Session dur- 
ing the NCTE Annual Convention in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in November. 
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Mentoring Matters 





We know that new teachers often 
maintain informal contacts with 
classmates and instructors from 
their teacher training programs. It 
is common for teachers in training 
to rely on peers and instructors for 
support and guidance when they 
are in school. An abrupt break from 
those contacts can be a significant 
loss for new teachers who are 
attempting to find their way in a 
new profession. 

When college or university per- 
sonnel maintain contact with their 
graduates as they begin teaching, 
they serve an important role. First, 
they convey to graduates that the 
institution remains invested in 
their success. If a college or univer- 
sity follows graduates at the start of 
their teaching careers, the implied 
message is that what they do as 
teachers is so important that the 
university is going to follow them 
as they begin in the profession. 

Many colleges and universities 
do maintain follow-up contact with 
their graduates. The effort requires 
a good deal of commitment, and 
the process can be time consuming. 
The contributors from Elmhurst 
College offer practical suggestions 
for initiating and sustaining an 
alumni support group, and they 
share their insights about the value 
that such groups bring to new 
teachers. 


Mentoring New 
Teachers: What Teacher 
Education Programs 
Can Do to Help 


Judy Fiene, Therese Wehman, 
Diana Brannon, Dan Jares, Lisa 
Burke, and Mary Jo Young 


The regrettably high rate of teacher 
attrition (as high as 50% in the 
first five years, according to Inger- 
soll and Smith [29}) is due, in part, 
to the fact that there is inadequate 
support for new teachers in the 
field (Wilkins and Clift). Collabor- 
ative environments help new teach- 
ers meet the need to reflect on their 
instructional strategies, practices, 
and interactions with students 
(Yost). But the high attrition rate 
among early-career teachers sug- 
gests that it is not easy to find pro- 
fessional communities that provide 
nonthreatening, nonevaluative dis- 
cussions about the art of teaching. 
While mentoring and induc- 
tion programs in the schools can 
address some concerns about reten- 
tion and professional development 
of teachers, colleges and universi- 
ties that prepare teachers can pro- 
vide another way to support new 
teachers. At Elmhurst College, a 
small liberal-arts college outside of 
Chicago, we have developed an 
alumni support project to address 


two critical concerns facing the 
field of education today: the need 
for supplying ongoing teacher sup- 
port and improving teacher reten- 
tion rates. To date, this project has 
provided support for 
mately 100 teachers who have 
graduated from teacher education 


approxi- 


programs at the college. 


A Community of 
Early-Career Teachers 


We have invited all teacher educa- 
tion alumni from our five educa- 
tion programs (Early Childhood 
Education, Special 
Elementary Education, Secondary 
Education, and our Graduate Pro- 
gram in Early Childhood Special 
Education) over the last five years 


Education, 


to participate in one of five 
program-specific teacher support 
seminars that begin in the fall of 
each school term. There are four 
main goals for this project. They 


include the following: 


1. To refine critical reflection 
skills in early-career teach- 
ers so they can effectively 
evaluate their teaching 
practices; 


2. To enhance the ongoing 
professional development 
of early-career teachers by 
sharing information on cur- 
rent teaching strategies; 
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3. To support our teacher edu- 
cation program alumni in 
their work in schools by 
providing a safe place to 
discuss the daily challenges 
of their teaching practice in 
a nonevaluative setting; 


4. To investigate the effects 
that participation in a 
reflective practice support 
group has on changes in 
teaching practices of group 
members. 


Five Easy Steps to Setting 
Up Alumni Reflective 
Practice Teacher Support 
Groups 


Starting and supporting an alumni 
support group does require com- 
mitment and effort on the part of 
faculty and administration. The 
effort does not need to be daunt- 
ing. Here are some considerations 
for getting started. 


Determine specific days 
and times. 


Invite all education program 


alumni to participate in the sup- 
port group seminars. Program- 
specific group seminars meet for 


The high attrition rate among 
early-career teachers suggests 
that it is not easy to find 
professional communities that 
provide nonthreatening, 
nonevaluative discussions 
about the art of teaching. 





evening sessions (two hours in 
length) once a month for nine 
months. The target starting date 
should be fall term and the semi- 
nars should run from September 
through May, coinciding with the 


These “Reflective 
Practice Teacher Support Group 
Seminars” establish learning com- 
munities where alumni teachers 
can practice inquiry and embrace 


critical reflection. 


school year. 


Assign education faculty to 
facilitate program-specific 
teacher support groups. 

One faculty member from each 
program in the Teacher Education 
Department should facilitate the 
monthly meetings. These faculty 
members are responsible for set- 
ting up the monthly group meet- 
ing schedule, sending out monthly 
email reminders about upcoming 
group meeting dates to all of their 
group’s participants, and facilitat- 
ing the monthly group meetings. 


Recruit new alumni teacher 
participants. 


Faculty members should collect 
database information such as cur- 
rent home addresses and personal 
email addresses for all graduating 
students before they leave cam- 
pus. A highly visible flier should 
announce the launch of the alumni 
teacher support groups. Teacher 
education program graduates 
from the last five years should be 
mailed a flier the summer prior to 
the fall startup. Fliers should also 
be sent out via email. Faculty 
group facilitators should be des- 
ignated on the flier with contact 
information for all interested edu- 
cation program alumni. Educa- 
tion program graduates should be 
instructed to contact the faculty 
group facilitator to 
express their intent to participate 
in the monthly support groups 
(hes. wfegister’). 


seminar 


Mentoring Matters 


Create a welcome environment 
for sharing and learning. 


Alumni teacher participants focus 
on the daily challenges that they 
face in working with children and 
young adults in various school set- 
tings. Participation in these reflec- 
practice support 
groups should provide new teach- 
ers with opportunities to offer 
each other moral support, intel- 
lectual/academic help, and friend- 
ship. These groups should also 
provide a place for new teachers to 
talk about teaching, engage in 
problem solving, share their expe- 


tive teacher 


riences, and learn new skills. As 
part of these monthly seminars, 
occasionally, education experts can 
be invited in to provide topical 
inservices on specific skills that 
address the needs identified by 
group participants. Depending on 
individual state requirements, 
continuing professional develop- 
ment credit might also be given 
to the participants. 


Develop a faculty teacher 
support group team to evaluate 
the groups’ effectiveness. 


The teacher support group faculty 
facilitators should begin meeting 
on a monthly basis in the late 
spring of a fall launch to design an 
evaluation tool for the teacher 
alumni groups. This faculty team 
should continue meeting on a reg- 
ular basis throughout the school 
year. The team should also collect 
data from all teacher support group 
participants on the benefits of par- 
ticipating in these support groups 
and record any changes in actual 
teaching practices that are reported 
by group participants. The data 
collected from these groups could 
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be evaluated, summarized, and 
used to improve the teacher educa- 
tion program curriculum. 


Concluding Thoughts 


Alumni teacher support groups 
are an effective way to support 
new teachers and provide contin- 
development 
opportunities for alumni. For the 


ued _ professional 


past four years we have been 
engaged in supporting our new 
teacher education graduates as 
they move into the professional 
world of teaching. We have wit- 
nessed firsthand the many frustra- 
tions and thrills that these new 
teachers have encountered in their 
work settings and have attempted 
to provide them with a safe, non- 
judgmental place where they can 
come to share the daily dilemmas 
they experience in the classrooms. 
This is an important characteristic 
that makes these groups different 
from other mentoring and induc- 
tion programs. There have been 
many benefits from engaging in 
this type of mentorship for both 
our alumni teacher participants 
and ourselves as teacher educators. 


For example, comparing the school 
district mentoring program to the 
alumni teacher support group, an 
alumnus offered this insight: 
“These meetings are much more 
individualized, and much more 
open, without worrying about the 
politics of your school, such that 
you could leave with specific sug- 


We have witnessed firsthand 
the many frustrations and 
thrills that these new teachers 
have encountered in their work 
settings and have attempted to 
provide them with a safe, 
nonjudgmental place where 
they can come to share the 
daily dilemmas they experience 
in the classrooms. 





gestions, and feeling like you 
could effect positive changes in 
your school.” 

As teacher educators, we find 
that these groups have given us an 
inside look at the issues that teach- 
ers are facing today, which affords 
us the opportunity to provide our 
preservice teachers with up-to-date 
information related to the profes- 


sion. We believe that providing a 
professional learning community 
for our alumni is a natural exten- 
sion of our work as teacher educa- 
tors. By providing new teacher 
alumni with ongoing support, a 
place to network with other new 
teachers, and an arena to engage in 
creative problem solving, we are 
helping them along their journey 
as reflective teachers who can criti- 
cally examine their teaching prac- 
tices and make changes in those 
practices. The result can be more 
reflective, confident, and qualified 
teachers who are able to inspire 
and teach not only their students 
more effectively but also the col- 
leagues around them. ) 
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The faculty in the Department of Education at Elmhurst College recognizes the need to support beginning teachers and has an 
active research agenda to study the experiences that new teachers have, which influence their decision to stay in the profes- 
sion. For more information about the Elmhurst College Alumni Support Group email Therese Wehman at theresew@elmhurst 
.edu or Judy Fiene at judyf@elmhurst.edu. For more information on setting up Alumni Reflective Practice Teacher Support 
Groups please contact Therese Wehman, Professor of Education, Elmhurst College, theresew@elmhurst.edu. 
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Editor’s Note: 


As we finished this issue of English Journal, we were saddened to learn of the untimely death of our friend and “Mentor- 
ing Matters” column coeditor, Larry Johannessen. As per the request of his coeditor, Larry's name will appear on this col- 
umn throughout volume 99. A tribute to Larry Johannessen written by Thomas M. McCann will be published in the 


September issue. 
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Oedipus Alive 


Joel Malley 

Cheektowaga Central High 
School 

Cheektowaga, New York 
Malleyjoel@yahoo.com 


For blind of seeing, 
clad in beggar’s weeds, 
For purple robes, and leaning on his 
staff, 
To a strange land he soon shall grope 
his way. 
—Sophocles, Oedipus Rex 


Oedipus Rex dramatizes a collision 
of past, present, and future. Once 
Oedipus recognizes the connec- 
tion between the past and his hor- 
rific present, he stabs out his eyes, 
ashamed at what he has wrought 
and unwilling to look upon his 
future. 

The 21st-century English lan- 
guage arts classroom is in the 
midst of a collision as well. Com- 
ing into conflict are canonical 
texts, the traditional literacies of 
the English classroom, and the 
needs of the 21st-century world. 
We have an ever-evolving canon of 
literature and a world in which 
communication is becoming 
increasingly multimodal. No one 
would argue that we should, like 
Oedipus, resist the past while 
groping blindly toward an uncer- 
tain future. Nor should we ignore 


the emerging literacies of the new 
century. Instead, we need to find a 
way to help students use texts such 
as Oedipus to collaborate, innovate, 
and create—three skills that will 
“separate students who are pre- 
pared for increasingly complex life 
and work environments in the 21st 
century and those who are not” 
(Partnership, Framework 2). 
Suzanne Miller, in her Emig 
Award—winning article, “English 
Teacher Learning for New Times: 
Digital Video Composing as Mul- 
timodal Literacy Practice,” argues 
that English teachers need to inte- 
grate embodied multimodal learn- 
ing to prepare students for the 
needs of the 21st century (61). 
The question I was confronted 
with in preparing to teach Oedipus 
Rex was this: How can my stu- 
dents and I study Oedipus Rex and 
not only meet traditional ELA 
standards but also help students 
“apply knowledge of language 
structure, language conventions 
(e.g., spelling and punctuation), 
media techniques, figurative lan- 
guage, and genre to create and 
discuss print and nonprint texts” 
(IRA and NCTE 3). Most impor- 
tantly, how can I create a space 
within my curriculum that helps 
students develop “new literacies, 
performance knowledge, and mul- 
timodal learning strategies” that 
they will need to thrive in the 


2l1st-century workplace (Miller 
63)? 


Unraveling the Riddle 


My students typically struggle with 
Oedipus Rex. Despite its tragically 
National Enquirer-esque plot twists 
and conspiracies, they often com- 
plain about being bored and rarely 
stay current with their reading 
assignments. Traditionally, my stu- 
dents read the play independently. 
We will usually spend eight to ten 
41-minute class periods discussing 
character motivation, tragic flaw, 
Arisotle’s concept of tragedy, and 
the techniques Sophocles employs 
to convey overall meaning. Pencil 
in some passage analysis and inter- 
comprehension quizzes, 
add a critical paper, and you have 
the basics of my Oedipus unit plan. 
It is typical high school English 
fare that yields typical results; 
maybe a third of the students stay 
current on their reading, some of 
whom will openly discuss the play. 
Other students, despite not hav- 
ing read, will venture into the dis- 
cussion, about 
points and ideas that have little 
basis in the text. Most students sit 
passively by, comfortable in their 
tourist role. I’ve tried different 
things to spice up their experi- 
ence. We've created nine-paneled 
comic strips retelling the play, 


mittent 


often adamant 
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journaled from the viewpoints of 
characters, drawn extensive maps 
tracing the action, and have even 


We need to find a way to help 
students use texts such as 
Oedipus to collaborate, 
innovate, and create. 


had extensive conversations com- 
paring Oedipus’s tragic arc with 
those of Britney Spears and Lind- 
say Lohan. 

While it is certainly a great 
work of art, Oedipus can be pretty 
hard to relate to. The students are 
resigned to the fact that they are 
not going to battle a monster, will 
never claim the throne of a foreign 
country, probably won’t marry 
their mother or kill their father, 
and rarely have the opportunity to 
get advice from a blind soothsayer. 
My urban high school students are 
not at the mercy of vengeful gods 
and most feel some control over 
their destinies. They may display 
hubris in their lives and could 
possibly ignore the advice of oth- 
ers to their ultimate demise, but it 
is likely that the larger themes 
and flaws of character will be lost 
quickly after the unit test. It has 
been difficult to find an adolescent 
selling point for this drama. 

This year, I was anxious for a 
change. I wanted to see whether a 
digital video project could invigo- 
rate our experience with this 
2,000-year-old text. For the last 
six years I have worked with City 
Voices, City Visions, a partnership 
between the University of Buffalo 
and the Buffalo Public Schools led 
by Suzanne Miller. This project 
trains teachers to integrate digital 
video into their curricula. I was 
trained in the summer of 2002 


and have been part of a team of 
teachers training other teachers 
ever since. We walk teachers 
through the process of making a 
digital video, guide them through 
several projects, and work toward 
enabling them to facilitate digital 
video use in their classrooms. 
Since my involvement began I’ve 
worked on two to three projects 
per year with my students. We’ve 
created public service announce- 
ments, “uncommercials” that sell 
ideas, and class films exploring 
childhood experiences. I know 
that digital video projects work 
with nonfiction material and 
memoir. For this project I decided 
to see whether Miller’s arguments 
about embodiment and multi- 
modal literacy held true with a 
difficult Students 
required to read the play in one 
week. Then, we discussed the play 


text. were 


in the midst of a digital video 
composition unit. 


On the Road to Thebes 


I chose twelve important passages 
from the text that highlighted 
motifs and symbols that were 
essential to the play’s overall 
theme. Students chose their pas- 
sages, but no group was allowed 
to use the same piece of text 
because I thought it important 
that we compose a collection -of 
films that spanned the whole play. 
I also chose sections of the play 
that revealed important character 
traits or conflicts within the play. 
For example, a student group 
could choose to work with the 
opening passage wherein Oedipus 
addresses the people of Thebes, or 
Creon’s argument of his innocence, 
or the messenger’s report of Jocas- 


ta’s suicide. Each group was to 
create a short film and write a 
short collaborative paper about 
the passage. 

In groups of two to three, stu- 
dents were to take the passage and 
reenvision it in a film of approxi- 
mately one minute. Students were 
required to compose a video using 
live footage, voice-over narration, 
music, and title screens. Students 
were not allowed to simply import 
images from the Internet but were 
invited to bring in outside materi- 
als for film sessions. 

About half of my Advanced 
Placement students 
enter my class with prior knowl- 
edge of iMovie. Several City 
Voices, City Visions participants 
teach at McKinley High School, 
including a teacher who uses digi- 
tal video multiple times a year in 
his US History and Government 
classroom. The other half of my 
students enter with no prior expe- 
rience with video cameras or any 
digital video editing suite. Earlier 
in the year, we had completed a 
short project in which this class 
collectively reimagined a sheet of 
directions for annotating while 
reading into a campy 1950s-era 
educational video. Each student 
was responsible for one line of the 
directions and one shot in the film. 
Together, the pieces of the puzzle 
fit together to explain the annota- 
tion process. 


Literature 


From Text to Storyboard: 
Developing Our Vision 


As with any writing piece, stu- 
dents start digital video projects in 
the planning phases. On the first 
day of our project students received 
the project directions and a story- 
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board and were directed to read 
over their passage, annotate, high- 
light, and discuss what lines were 
necessary to create the narration. 
After these steps were completed, 
students then used a storyboard to 
create a rough sketch to start the 
marriage of the multiple modes 
(visual, text, music). Students were 
also encouraged to develop a con- 
cept for their film to avoid creat- 
ing a seemingly random set of 
images/shots or a strictly literal 
interpretation/imagining. 

Using a writing workshop 
approach, I functioned as a facili- 
tator in these sessions. I visited 
with different groups and asked 
the simple questions characteristic 
of writing conferences. Usually 
asking “How’s it shaping up?” is 
enough to gauge group progress 
and give useful feedback in these 
types of sessions. I like to think of 
myself as a producer in the grand 
design of the project. Before being 
granted a camera, students have to 
convince me that their idea is 
doable and has merit. To assess 
progress and potential, I had sat 
down with each group to trouble- 
shoot their ideas. A few groups of 
students experienced immediate 
problems. One group of girls had 
never worked with digital video 
and they were not sure how to 
proceed. Another student insisted 
on working alone yet was uncer- 
tain about what he wanted to do 
with his vision. Yet another group 
had experienced personality con- 
flicts and attendance problems and 
could not agree on one idea. Many 
groups had minor challenges such 
as props and costumes. These early 
conferences were essential to the 
project as they gave us opportuni- 
ties to avoid common pitfalls. 


Furthermore, by granting stu- 
dents authentic spaces to collabo- 
rate toward a goal, they were 
continuing to develop essential 
skills for our new century (Lanks- 
hear and Knobel; Miller and 
Borowicz). 

The planning stages provided a 
glimpse into the changing class- 
room dynamic that accompanies 
digital video projects. Digital 
video seemed effective even with a 
2,000-year-old text. Whereas one- 
third of my students tends to be 
active in a traditional class discus- 
sion, the digital video project 
engaged the vast majority in group 
As I strolled from 
group to group, 
extended and authentic discussions 


discussions. 
I encountered 


about the text. The group using 
the messenger’s speech was negoti- 
ating, attempting to figure out 


Students were required to 
compose a video using live 
footage, voice-over narration, 
music, and title screens. 


which lines were necessary to tell 
the story and convey the tragedy of 
Jocasta’s suicide. Another group 
was trying to determine how to 
stage the power distribution in the 
conversation between Creon and 
Tiresias. Another student, work- 
ing independently by choice, was 
struggling to conceive a way to 
show the pestilence and destruc- 
tion that the gods had inflicted on 
Thebes. The vast majority of stu- 
dents worked in diverse teams to 
“articulate thoughts” in an effort 
to “accomplish a common goal” 
(Partnership, “Communication”). 
This collaboration was accompa- 
nied by evolving storyboards filled 
with stick-figure Thebans, block- 
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lettered words, and scribbled 
sphinxes and thunderbolts. 


Bringing the Vision to Light 


Once students pitched a story- 
board that conveyed their ideas 
and stayed within budget and 
time constraints, they were given 
permission to start filming. Com- 
posing with digital media is simi- 
lar to the writing process in that it 
is recursive. For the next eight 
periods, students 
required to shoot, import, and 


class were 
edit their footage into a coherent 
whole. At any point during the 
projects students could decide to 
rewrite, recompose, or recapture. 

I do not spend a lot of time 
walking students through the 
digital editing suite (we used 
iMovie). I packaged my miniles- 
sons into five-minute segments at 
the beginning of the class periods 
in the early stages of the projects. 
Basically, students need to know 
how to connect a camera to a com- 
puter using a firewire (IEEE 1394 
cable), how to import their footage, 
how to drag and drop audio and 
video clips, and how to cut a clip, 
deleting unnecessary parts of shots. 
These steps can be demonstrated 
in two five- to eight-minute mini- 
lessons spanning two days. I also 
provided quick minilessons on 
title, effects, and transitions. I 
spent slightly more time discuss- 
ing how to select and import music 
from Freeplaymusic.com, the pre- 
mier copyright- and royalty-free 
music source on the Web. Primar- 
ily, however, students learn most of 
the features of iMovie through 
practice and play. For students, 
minilessons demonstrate that tran- 
sitions and effects exist. Experi- 
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mentation or a quick point-of-need 
conference help students 
achieve the desired effect. 

The next eight days of class were 
meaningful chaos. I was able to 
witness the early stages of students 
having “the embodied experience of 
engaging in purposeful orchestra- 


will 


tion of modes to create meaning” 
(Miller 66; italics in original). Stu- 
dents slipped into character. Stu- 
dents brought in props. Students 
created costumes. One day, while 
conferencing with a group of stu- 
dents still mired in the late plan- 
ning stages, I looked over to the 
other side of the room to discover 
that some of my linens had been 
fashioned into togas. (Linens have 
many uses in a film classroom. 
They can create a separate area in 
your room for audio recording, can 
be used as projection screens, and 
provide a relatively professional- 
looking backdrop for interviews.) 
Another group used Elmo and 
Oscar the Grouch hand puppets to 
stage a video reader's theater. 

An unanticipated benefit of this 
project is that students who tradi- 
tionally sat on the sidelines of class 
discussions were able to assume 
larger roles. One particular group 
of male students appears in some 
Capacity in nearly every film. One 
student played Oedipus in three 
separate films, Creon in a fourth, 
and a Theban citizen in another. 

Students moved between shoot- 
ing and importing and finally came 
to rest in the editing portion of the 
project (although a few groups 
reshot certain portions right up to 
the last day of working on the proj- 
ect). Each day I shifted between 
roles of producer and_ technical 
director. As most students are 
somewhat self-sufficient, I spent 
the majority of my time demon- 


strating editing techniques with 
specific groups at the point of need 
and handling digital storytelling 
complications as they arose. 


The Films 


The final films were collectively 
impressive. Some were testaments 
to student creativity, a few left 
considerable room for improve- 
ment, and one project was left 
incomplete. The student who 
chose to work independently did 
not complete the project. This 
student struggled all year with 
managing time and workload and 
needed consistent coaxing to stay 
in the class. However, his concept 
was excellent. He identified com- 
parisons between the destruction 
of Thebes and the hubris of Oedi- 
pus to the government’s response 
to Hurricane Katrina. He used 
ComicLife to lay out images to 
make his connection. However, he 
did not film his layout or record 
his audio. 

The group of four girls who 
were new to digital video also cre- 
ated a project that did not quite 
meet expectations. However, as 
this was their first foray into 
iMovie and the first time they had 
touched a digital video camera, 
they performed admirably. Their 
film depicted the early stages of 
the conversation between Tiresias 
and Oedipus. For their film, Oscar 
the Grouch played Oedipus and 
Elmo played Tiresias. Their movie 
consists of multiple clips of Oedi- 
pus begging Tiresias for his wis- 
dom, hands outstretched. Tiresias 
(Elmo) has his back turned, and 
throughout the film shots of medi- 
eval pestilence and plague cut into 
the scene to convey the conditions 
in Thebes that Oedipus is trying 


to alleviate. The film ends with 
the Tiresias puppet covering his 
eyes, lamenting “how terrible to 
see the truth, for the truth is only 
pain to he who sees” (Sophocles 
1379). 

One of the better films in the 
project emerged from the group 
that experienced the most pain in 
the planning stages of the process. 
Throughout the early stages of the 
project this group was afflicted 
with absence problems, disagree- 
ments over differing visions for the 
passage, and forgotten props. Their 
film re-created Jocasta’s speech 
about fate. The film was a simple 
black-and-white close-up of Oedi- 
pus, struggling with a blindfold 
covering his eyes, accompanied by 
jarring music and Jocasta’s advice 
to “live, as if there’s no tomorrow.” 
Ultimately, hands reach down 
from above the shot and remove 
the blindfold from Oedipus’s eyes. 
The simplicity of this film, accom- 
panied by the ironic interplay 
between Jocasta’s words and their 
unintended meaning, provided for 
ample class discussion during 
screening. 

The best film was created by 
three female students working 
with the messenger’s news of 
Jocasta’s suicide. Shot in black and 
white, this group deftly uses close- 
ups to retell the story of her death 
and its consequence, Oedipus’s 
self-mutilation. The use of voice- 
over is especially compelling, as 
the sadness in the messenger’s 
voice, coupled with the power in 
Oedipus’s voice, carries the trag- 
edy of Sophocles’s work. All of this 
is accentuated by operatic singing, 
which further emphasizes the 
director's vision. This film eventu- 
ally won “Best Literature Based 
Video” at a year-end, citywide 
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City Voices, City Visions film fes- 
tival (see the video at http://www 
.gse.buffalo.edu/org/cityvoices/ 
awards.html). 


Conclusions 


Ironically, the character in Ocdipus 
Rex with the clearest vision was the 
blind prophet Tiresias. Although 
blind, he was able to use his firm 
grasp of the past to navigate the 
present with an eye toward the 
future. Although we do not bene- 
fit from the ability to read bird 
song or consult an oracle, we too 
must have a clear vision of the 
future needs of our students. Orig- 
inally I set out to determine if a 
digital video project based around 
Oedipus could help students engage 
with the text in a meaningful and 
transformative way. In this, the 
project was successful. For two 
weeks my classroom became 
ancient Thebes. Students made 
bedsheets Students 
became manifestations of Sopho- 


into togas. 


cles’s characters. Sophocles’s words 
were spoken with emphasis and 
purpose. 


But what of the lofty goal of 
helping students develop the mul- 
timodal literacies that will be 
required for success in the steadily 
evolving 2lst century? Are my 
students developing multimodal 
literacies that scholars, corporate 
America, and government leaders 
believe will be essential for a 
human being to thrive in the 21st- 
century workplace (Miller 63)? I 
feel confident that this project was 
successful in that regard as well; 
students collaborated and designed 
films that created meaning out of 


Although we do not benefit 
from the ability to read bird 
song or consult an oracle, we 
too must have a clear vision of 
the future needs of our students. 


black print on a page. They took 


multimodal elements such as 
movement, drama, digital video, 
music, text, titles, and effects and 
combined them in unified and 
innovative ways. They designed. 
They were engaged and motivated. 
Best of all, they made a 2,000- 


year-old text come alive. G 
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Summertime and 
the Living Is Easy: 
Retaining English 
Skills in Summer 


Summer is a glorious time for 
many. Long days are filled with 
little structure and warm evenings 
abound. We enjoy opportunities 
for twilight swims, sleeping in 
backyard campgrounds, or chat- 
ting with neighbors over a shaved 
ice on the front stoop. The school 
calendar that we follow, with sum- 
mers off, reflects a time when stu- 
dents were expected to attend 
school during the winter and 
spring months and to help on the 
family farm during summer and 
fall. While we have moved from a 
society that consists of large num- 
bers of family farms to a more 
urban society, most school dis- 
tricts have kept the ten-month 
calendar. This calendar provides a 
chance for teachers to decompress, 
regroup, and catch up on reading, 
both for pleasure and to enhance 
professional skills (which 
aren't necessarily mutually exclu- 
sive!). I also believe that secondary 
students need the time away to 
engage in similar activities: recon- 
necting with family, reading for 
the sake of reading, working to 
gain important real-life experi- 
ences and develop career skills 


our 


(and earn some money), or partici- 
pating in internships that may 
guide them in their future educa- 
tional and career endeavors. 

With a summer off, however, 
comes the real issue of loss of 
skills. Harvey McGavin provides a 
summary of the issue: “Research 
into learning loss during long hol- 
idays is scarce, but what there is 
seems to confirm the tacit assump- 
tion that children forget a signifi- 
cant amount of the previous year’s 
learning. .. . In the United States, 
where summer vacations can last 
up to 10 weeks, recent studies 
have shown that schools have to 
spend bringing 
some pupils back up to speed.” 

In addition, the loss that can 
occur during the summer increases 


several weeks 


with grade level: in other words, 
older students experience greater 
loss (Cooper et al.). When we take 
ELLs into account, we have an 
even greater potential for back- 
slide not only in terms of content 
but also in English language 
development. Frequently, ELLs 
speak their native language in 
their homes and have peers who 
share their native language as 
well. With the massive distribu- 
tion of cable, television programs 
in a variety of languages other 
than English abound, as well as 
radio shows, newspapers, and 
DVDs available with Spanish and 


French language tracks. For some 
ELLs, a summer away from school 
can also mean a summer away 
from English. The return to 
school for students who live in 
communities where English is not 
the most common or dominant 
language—and these communi- 
ties exist in many states, but sig- 
nificantly in Arizona, California, 
Florida, New Mexico, New York, 
and Texas—is a challenge. The 
long weeks away from school and 
exposure to English can create a 
situation where many of the gains 
teachers and students worked so 
hard to achieve over the prior 
school year have diminished, and 
the first several weeks of the new 
school year become a review of 
already learned concepts and a 
reacquaintance with English. Sec- 
ond language learning is particu- 
larly sensitive to the “use it or lose 
it” cliché. 


Summer Learning 
Opportunities 


Many secondary-level English pro- 
grams include assignments for 
work to be completed over the 
summer, either to prepare students 
for the upcoming school year 
(through specific course readings, 
research, and writing activities) or 
to maintain the students’ level of 
preparedness over what can seem 
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like endless summer days filled 
with little and less 
thought about academics. In addi- 
tion, many schools offer either 
summer enrichment programs or 
summer school programs that are 
content based in nature. For ELLs, 
these summer programs or assign- 
ments can form a critical compo- 
nent 


structure 


in their academic success. 
These assignments or the programs 
themselves, while strongly linked 
to the same standards and account- 
ability measures as during the 
school year, also need to be con- 
structed in a way that ensures that 
students do the work and benefit 
from it, rather than waiting until 
the few days before school starts 
and getting it done just for the sake 
of getting it completed. This will 
not benefit the students, and teach- 
ers will be left sifting through a 
stack of papers that students put 
little effort into and gained little 
from completing. The way to 
accomplish this is to integrate fun. 


Participatory and 
Project-Based Learning 


One way that English teachers can 
structure their summer assignments 
and ensure that students are engaged 
in the learning experience and have 
fun while learning is by developing 
a participatory learning activity. 
Participatory learning is an idea 
that stems from the work of Paulo 
Freire. Freire, a Brazilian educator 
who worked on literacy education 
in Brazil and in other parts of the 
world, developed an approach to lit- 
eracy development that was partici- 
pant driven and has the concepts of 
self-empowerment and social trans- 
formation intertwined throughout. 
Freire’s approach to literacy educa- 
tion has been called learner-cen- 


tered, participatory, or liberatory 
education. Central to the approach 
is the discussion based on the learn- 
ers’ real experiences and issues 
drawn from their everyday lives. In 
such a way, the curriculum stems 
from the learners’ lives and is there- 
fore meaningful to them on a vari- 
ety of levels. In addition, since it is 
meaningful and frequently task- 
based, the students become involved 
in the project in ways that surpass 
their level of involvement in tradi- 


The first step is to work with 
ESL and mainstream students 
to identify issues that are 
important to them and could 
be addressed during the 
summer months. 


tional academic learning environ- 
ments and has value beyond the 
classroom. Some central concepts to 
a Freirean-inspired approach are the 
use of generative words and themes 
that form the basis for conversation; 
authentic reading and writing 
activities; a true collaboration and 
dialogue between students and 
teachers; and problem posing where 
objects, pictures, and text are 
described by learners in an affective 
way. These central concepts can 
form the basis of a task-based, par- 
ticipatory learning activity that is 
tied to a text or texts, and this mate- 
rial can be differentiated for student 
success. The positive outcomes of 
adopting such an approach to sum- 
mer activities is an enhanced sense 
of self, an understanding of how the 
ELL fits into his or her new country, 
how their past experiences are con- 
nected to and influence their cur- 
rent realities, and a critical analysis 
of a variety of themes and issues 
important to the learners. This 
enhances motivation to participate 
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in the task as well as understanding 
of the issues. 


A Participatory Summer 
Activity in Practice 


Good theory drives good practice, 
and Freire’s theories have formed 
the basis for a number of curricula 
and program development proj- 
ects that have proven effective for 
ESL students at the adult level. In 
a Center for Adult English Lan- 
guage Acquisition brief, Joy Pey- 
ton and JoAnn Crandall state that 
“Among adult educators in the 
United States, Freire’s ideas have 
been adapted to fit diverse learners 
and educational contexts. The pri- 
mary revision is the notion of emer- 
gent curriculum (Auerbach, 1992), 
where learners identify their own 
problems and issues and seek their 
Teachers, freed 
from doing extensive research to 


own solutions. 


identify problems for learners, 
become facilitators of class discus- 
sions and activities, and learn 
along with the class” (par. 6; ital- 
ics in original). 

How could this approach play 
out in a summer secondary-level 
English project and what would it 
look like in practice? 

The first step is to work with 
ESL and mainstream students to 
identify issues that are important to 
them and could be addressed dur- 
ing the summer months. One issue 
that may emerge is the availability 
of fresh fruits and vegetables in 
communities with lower socioeco- 
nomic demographic profiles. This 
is an issue in both urban and rural 
environments (Hosler et al.) and is 
tied to poverty as well as location. 
A variety of texts relating to food, 
equity, access, chronic illness as 
a result of limited availability of 
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nutritious food, and social justice 
could be on the reading list for the 
summer and the students could 
have the task of working collabora- 
tively to develop ways to solve the 
problem of availability of fresh 
fruits and vegetables in their com- 
munities, starting with their school. 
While English teachers may won- 
der why this issue falls into English 
language arts and not science, the 
answer is that this issue can apply 
across the curriculum. 

In addition, a number of stud- 
ies have shown how using the 
environment as a theme in learn- 
ing has positive effects on student 
outcomes and aids in closing the 
achievement gap (Lieberman and 
Hoody). Students can begin with 
an environmental theme such as 
access to nutritional food as an 
issue of social justice by reading 
articles by and interviews with 
Alice Waters (as well as listen to 
an interview with Waters at http:// 
www.npr.org/templates/story/ 
story.php?storyId=4721663). 
This foundational information can 
form the context and provide 
background information on how 
one school-community addressed 
the issue of nutritious food for the 
students. Visits to the Edzble 
Schoolyard website (http://www 
.edibleschoolyard.org/homepage 
-html) would allow students to 
investigate this project and facili- 
tate the development of real-world 
English language skills for ELLs. 
The website has a link that leads 
to information and resources on 
starting a school garden and 
kitchen. While working on this 
task, would be 
engaged in writing activities; 
reading fiction and nonfiction (or 
listening to these works on CD as 
a support for out-of-class reading 


real students 


for ELLs who may otherwise not 
have access to the material due to 
their emerging English literacy 
skills); and collaborative problem 
solving with peers, community 
members, and their teacher. 

In addition to the research and 
development of background knowl- 
edge relating to issues of access to 
nutritional food in the school set- 
ting, students also have assigned 
literary texts relating to the themes 
of food, nutrition, and social justice. 
One YA novel relating to issues of 
food, bodies, and environmental 
issues is the Newberry Medal—win- 
ner Out of the Dust by Karen Hesse 
(also available as a talking book). 
This story takes place during the 
Depression and is about the dust 
storms in Oklahoma, with a focus 
on the environmental turmoil that 
they cause. Esperanza Rising by Pam 
Mufioz Ryan is a selection with 
themes of equity, loss, access, and 
social relationships infused with 
issues of immigrant farm labor, and 
it also takes place during the 
Depression. Students could use this 
text to explore how food comes to 
their table: who picks it, who packs 
it, who grows it, and where their 
food dollars go. Another fictional 
work that could be integrated with 
this summer learning theme is 
Dragonfly’s Tale by Kristina Rodanas. 
This is a story from the Zuni that 
tells of how two children deal with 
a poor harvest. One final selection 
that could be incorporated into this 
task-based summer learning theme 
is the novel Under the Hawthorn Tree: 
Children of the Famine by Marita 
Conlon-McKenna. ELLs and native- 
English-speaking students can 
explore issues relating to famine 
and also place the Irish immigra- 
tion to the United States in a his- 
torical context. 


Developing such opportunities 
for summer enrichment or sum- 
mer assignments can provide 
essential motivation for all stu- 
dents. For ELLs, it is especially 
important that summer assign- 
ments create opportunities in 
which English skills are main- 
tained, developed, and used in 
authentic ways during those 
months away from the classroom. 
The process that teachers and 
learners go through to develop 
these tasks includes selection of 
topics, planning and researching, 
completing the task, and sharing 
results with others. All of these 
steps are dependant on authentic 
communication in English and 
can be tied to the texts that stu- 
dents are reading. In addition, 
these tasks, based on student- 
generated ideas about issues of 
social justice that are important 
to students, create a classroom 
where learners’ lives form the 
basis for much learning, both 
inside and outside the classroom. 
The notion of using learners’ lives 
as curriculum to enhance lan- 
guage learning, 
develop authentic literacy skills, 
and educate for social justice is 
based on the following key prin- 
ciples (Weinstein): 


and content 


e “Project-based work holds 
enormous potential for facili- 
tating learning: . . . rather than 
teaching language through iso- 
lated activities targeting specific 
skills, learners use language to 
solve a problem, plan an event, 
or create a product.” (9) 


¢ “The creation of personal 
texts is necessary for mean- 
ing-making at many levels: 
... learner texts provide 
the means for assessing what 
Matters most to learners . . . 
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ordinary stories become 
extraordinary when learners 
can see themselves reflected in 
one another’s tales.” (10) 


e “It is difficult to change 
roles or arenas for decision- 
making: Learners are reluc- 
tant to take control of their 
own learning when they are 
accustomed to following 
where they are linguistically 
or pedagogically led: Articu- 
lating a vision and planning 
strategies for moving toward 
that vision, whether for learn- 
ers, teachers, or organizations, 
takes time, support, and prac- 
tice.” (10) 


e “Change is not a one-shot 
proposition, and it doesn’t 
come without significant 
investment: We know from 
language acquisition research 
that learners do not incorporate 
new vocabulary or structures 
permanently and consistently 
into their developing language 
the first time they hear or use 
them. Rather, acquisition is 
recursive, requiring repetition 
and experimentation in differ- 
ent situations... . 
Practitioners who are doing 
things in new ways face similar 
processes.” (11) 


By structuring summer assign- 
ments in ways that give ELLs con- 
trol over and responsibility for 
their learning through the involve- 
ment of authentic tasks tied to the 
literature under study, teachers 
are in a position to create a trans- 
formative curriculum that pro- 
vides ELLs with opportunities to 
develop authentic language and 
literacy skills in a highly contex- 
tualized and motivating environ- 
ment. Teachers just might create 
for students spent 
thinking about the themes in the 
texts, authentically interacting in 


a Summer 


English with peers and commu- 
nity members, and having fun 
completing a relevant project that 
stems from their interests. Moti- 
vating students with good assign- 
ments is an effective way to avoid 
the rush to complete all their 
work in the two or three days 
before school starts. A win-win 
situation for both students and 


teachers! 
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In arguing, it is critical to know your opponent. In 
knowing an opponent, one’s own side becomes 
clearer and one’s path more defined. 

A few months before George W. Bush left the 
presidency, I Googled “No Child Left Behind” and 
clicked on the first website that appeared: the 
government-run ED.gov. I learned much more than 
I bargained for about why my job as a teacher has 
become so much more difficult over the past several 
years. The NCLB website boasted of its success, 
attesting to the “accountability,” “higher achieve- 
ment,” and “quality of teaching” the law has spawned. 
With a grand pat on the back, the website’s authors 
reduced the issue of public education to its lowest 
terms and announced the panacea to end the prob- 
lems teachers have faced for centuries. They said, 
quite simply, “NCLB is doing what works.” 

The Obama-Biden administration appears, at 
first, to be taking a step in the right direction. As 
explained on the White House website (http://www 
.whitehouse.gov/agenda/education/), their “vision for 
a 21st century education” remembers parents’ roles in 
their children’s lives, emphasizes “recruiting, retain- 
ing, and rewarding” teachers, and even lists “creativ- 
ity” as an area in which students should excel. They 
also knock multiple-choice bubble-filling and insist 
learning should be more valuable. On this, both the 
public and teachers can agree. Still, their vision main- 
tains the NCLB agenda and only hopes to reform it 
with more funding. While demanding accountability 
in schools, they are only asking for parents’ support. 


The Language of Education Reform 


Words on websites like these have the power to 
brainwash the public. For starters, accountability is 
just another way of saying adherence to a standard. 


We hold our students accountable by squishing 
them into a one-size-fits-all mold, while those mar- 
ginalized from the “all” are, in short, left behind. 
Then there is the promise of higher achievement— 
read: higher test scores. We teachers know they are not 
one and the same. 

In “The Words That Bind,” Kathy Emery and 
Susan Ohanian prove that language is perhaps our 
greatest competitor to educating students in mean- 
ingful ways. Nuances between crusades and crises, 
results and consequences, reformation and destruction are 
actually stark differences that have shaped the pub- 
lic’s view of what goes on within school walls. 
Emery and Ohanian cite refrains spoken by promi- 
nent political and corporate figures defending high- 
stakes tests as a way to improve public education. 
The average citizen, hearing these refrains, is quick 
to hop on board. Emery and Ohanian note that 
“people who haven’t set foot in a school in thirty 
years or more, will testify to failing public schools” 
and demand “school reform” (6). What the refrains 
hide from the public are the socioeconomic hurdles 
involved, the flaws within the existing tests, and 
the effects of these tests on that group that used to 
be a school’s first priority: its students. 

This sugar-coating of hindrances to educa- 
tion grows increasingly dangerous. When NCLB 
was instated, school vouchers were called “freedom 
of choice.” Average Americans, who are not versed 
in NCLB lingo, will find these words quite attrac- 
tive indeed. Who doesn’t want freedom? Who 
doesn’t love choices? Our nation was founded on 
these very principles. If NCLB called vouchers 
“survival of the fittest” or “every man for himself,” 
the public would be more apt to consider the 
underdog. Obama used these tactics, too, in his 
acceptance speech last August. While responding 
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to teachers’ desires by promising higher pay and 
more support, he assured the rest of the audience 
he’d “ask for higher standards and more account- 
ability” (“Barack”). We emphatically cheered— 
public and teachers alike—thinking, finally, someone 
in Washington is listening. But we must stay aware of 
the reality of President Obama's reforms. How will 
he know schools have raised their standards? How 
will he hold schools accountable? Through a mea- 
surable, high-stakes test, of course. While reform 
may raise some school standards, it may also dimin- 
ish real learning. 

Frederick W. Smith, CEO of Federal Express, 
said, “If you can’t measure it, you can’t manage it” 
(qtd. in Emery and Ohanian 12). So managing stu- 
dent learning becomes a simple matter of focusing 
on testing. Higher test scores equal smarter stu- 
dents. Everyone is happy, right? Teachers and stu- 
dents are rising to meet statewide expectations, as 
shown formulaically and numerically—through a 
holistically scored picture prompt. 

Only from behind the scenes can we appreci- 
ate how ridiculously simplistic this description of 








San Antonio’s Henry B. Gonzalez Convention Center was one site of 
the 2008 NCTE Convention. 


Speaking My Mind 


education is. Because of the pressures of the test, 
better teaching has turned into better test prepa- 
ration. Often, panicked schools discard other 
learning to make room for test prep, especially 
those schools deemed “failures.” Test critic Alfie 
Kohn argues that “a rise in scores may be worse 
than meaningless: it may actually be reason for 
concern. What matters is how that change was 
brought about and what had to be sacrificed to 
make it happen” (1). But few know the behind- 
the-scenes sacrifices besides teachers themselves. 
Parents, politicians, and the general public look to 
the scores, eagerly awaiting lists ranking the top 
100 schools in their state. What the numbers hide 
is Kohn’s warning: that better scores may “go 
hand-in-hand with a shallow approach to learn- 
ing” (1). 

The education reform initiatives—even from 
politicians who seem pro-teacher—feed into the 
skewed view the public has of America’s schools. 
Emery and Ohanian cite the refrain of Jim Sandy, 
executive director of Michigan Business Leaders for 
Educational Excellence: “[NCLB} provides a struc- 
ture and a challenge to schools that will help them 
strip away costly activities and practices which 
drain resources and distract schools from complet- 
ing their central purpose, which is to educate kids” 
(10). His word choices make his case: Structure, chal- 
lenge, help, and central purpose all hold positive con- 
notations for NCLB, while costly, drain, and distract 
are the strictly negative terms reserved for schools. 
Here again, to an outsider, NCLB looks like the 
obvious answer. 

We teachers should instead speak our truth: 
NCLB imposes a formula and an obstacle on schools 
that forces them to deprive the schools of more expen- 
sive subjects such as art and music, which develop 
valuable skills unrelated to standardized tests. With 
the connotations in our favor, NCLB suddenly 
doesn’t sound so perfect. Under NCLB, the gap 
between “succeeding school” and “failing school,” 
then, becomes wider and wider, not just in test 
scores but also in that important, but anmeasured, 
student achievement. As Emery and Ohanian antic- 
ipate, “Learning for the sake of learning will be 
wiped out of the public school system” (8). Some 
students may never have the feeling of truly shin- 
ing in something, because their best subject, if it is 
not on the test, has been cut from the curriculum. 
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We must keep our eyes 
open to loaded language 
about education reform, 
and we must spread the 
truth—on our terms— 


In Toxic Tongues: Our Battle with the Language of the Public 


The public hears “rigorous testing” and 
thinks, “Good. It’s about time someone does some- 
thing about these failing schools.” But I fear that if 
these “rigorous” high-stakes 
tests continue, students may 
fall victim to another defini- 
tion of rigor: a state of rigidity 
in living tissues or organs that 
prevents response to stimuli. 
If students are met with per- 
to as many people | suasive writing prompts and 
strict standards every time 
they enter their English class- 
room, they will, in time, 
become test-taking robots. So much for imagina- 
tion. So much for critical thinking. So much for 


kids being kids. 


as we can. 





Communicating a New 
Language of Reform 


So what are we, as teachers, left to do? In a strug- 
gling school where government funding is at stake, 
I can’t blame teachers for falling victim to these 
pressures. After all, many odds are against them. 
But we must keep our eyes open to loaded language 
about education reform, and we must spread the 
truth—on our terms—to as many people as we can. 
In his speeches and in his White House agenda, 
Obama has referred to an “army” of teachers. He 
chose that word well. Now is a perfect time for us 
to band together on the battlefield, fighting for real 
education, not just measurable education. Our weap- 
ons are the words we use to share what goes on 


within our classrooms. We need to talk to each 
other, and to parents, and to those in the corporate 
world who are far removed from schools. We must 
take every opportunity to tell them about the pas- 
sion, creativity, and enthusiasm that thrive among 
lively students, the same passion, creativity, and 
enthusiasm that are snuffed out by words such as 
accountability and standards. 

And in the meantime, we must realize that 
deep down, the teaching profession is still sacred 
and truly unlike any other. These tests may be call- 
ing the shots at the moment, but we know they 
don’t reflect real education. As Emery and Ohanian 
insist, “People who think data collection is the 
answer to education’s woes should ask themselves if 
a kid ever snuggled up to data. Or if data ever con- 
vinced him to read a book. Or listened to questions 
and concerns” (13). It’s true we may never again see 
a school where students stand on their desks and 
chant “Oh Captain, my Captain,” but there is still 
room to inspire. Anyone can lead when all odds are 
in his or her favor; only the most experienced and 
courageous teachers can lead in the face of adversity. 
The language of the public has paved quite a rocky 
path for us. But we can talk back, and as a group we 
can speak volumes. @ 
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Subject Index 


Houdini: The Handcuff King. Graphically 
Speaking: Graphic Novels with Appeal 
for Teens and Teachers (Off the 
Shelves). September 95-96. 

In the Name of God. Catch a Rising YA Star 
(Off the Shelves). November 91. 

Into the Wild. Catch a Rising YA Star (Off 
the Shelves). November 91 

Journey into Mohawk Country. Graphically 
Speaking: Graphic Novels with Appeal 
for Teens and Teachers (Off the 
Shelves). September 95. 

King Dork. Catch a Rising YA Star (Off the 
Shelves). November 90. 

Kite Runner, The. Literature from the 
Modern Middle East: Making a Living 
Connection. January 84. 

Laika, Graphically Speaking: Graphic Novels 
with Appeal for Teens and Teachers (Off 
the Shelves). September 94. 

La Perdida. Graphically Speaking: 

Graphic Novels with Appeal for Teens 
and Teachers (Off the Shelves). 
September 95. 

Lessons from a Dead Girl. Books on 
Bullying (Off the Shelves). May 114. 

Life Sucks. Graphically Speaking: 

Graphic Novels with Appeal for Teens 
and Teachers (Off the Shelves). 
September 95. 

Literature from the Modern Middle East: 
Making a Living Connection. January 
80-88. 

Love and Lies: Marisol’s Story. Celebrating 
Love in All Shades: YA Books with 
LGBTQ Themes (Off the Shelves). 
March 125. 

Luna. Celebrating Love in All Shades: YA 
Books with LGBTQ Themes (Off the 
Shelves). March 125; Fight for Your 
Right: Censorship, Selection, and 
LGBTQ Literature. March 42; Gender 
Variant and Transgender Issues in a 
Professional Development Book 
Group. March 99-100. 

Magical Life of Long Tack Sam, The. 
Graphically Speaking: Graphic Novels 
with Appeal for Teens and Teachers 
(Off the Shelves). September 96. 

Market, The. Books on Bullying (Off the 
Shelves). May 113-14. 

Misfits, The. Books on Bullying (Off the 
Shelves). May 112. 

Missouri Boy. Graphically Speaking: 
Graphic Novels with Appeal for Teens 
and Teachers (Off the Shelves). 
September 96. 

My Most Excellent Year: A Novel of Love, 
Mary Poppins, and Fenway Park. 
Celebrating Love in All Shades: YA 
Books with LGBTQ Themes (Off the 
Shelves). March 124. 

Notes for a War Story. Graphically Speaking: 
Graphic Novels with Appeal for Teens 
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Subject Index 


and Teachers (Off the Shelves). 
September 95. 

Nothing Pink. Celebrating Love in All 
Shades: YA Books with LGBTQ 
Themes (Off the Shelves). March 124. 

(Off the Shelves) September 93-97, 
November 89-92, January 113-16, 
March 123-26, May 112-15. 

Palestine. Graphically Speaking: Graphic 
Novels with Appeal for Teens and 
Teachers (Off the Shelves). September 
Ds 

Parrotfish. Celebrating Love in All Shades: 
YA Books with LGBTQ Themes (Off 
the Shelves). March 125; Gender 
Variant and Transgender Issues in a 
Professional Development Book 
Group. March 99. 

Perks of Being a Wallflower. Fight for Your 
Right: Censorship, Selection, and 
LGBTQ Literature. March 42. 

Persepolis: Story of a Childhood. Graphically 


Speaking: Graphic Novels with Appeal 


for Teens and Teachers (Off the 
Shelves). September 95; Literature 


from the Modern Middle East: Making 


a Living Connection. January 84. 
Persepolis 2: The Story of a Return. 


Graphically Speaking: Graphic Novels 


with Appeal for Teens and Teachers 
(Off the Shelves). September 95. 
Plain Janes, The. Graphically Speaking: 


Graphic Novels with Appeal for Teens 


and Teachers (Off the Shelves). 
September 95. 
Professor's Daughter, The. Graphically 


Speaking: Graphic Novels with Appeal 


for Teens and Teachers (Off the 
Shelves). September 95. 

Prom Dates from Hell. Catch a Rising YA 
Star (Off the Shelves). November 90. 


Quad. Books on Bullying (Off the Shelves). 


May 113. 
Rainbow Boys. Alex Sanchez’s Fiction: 
A Resource for All. March 73-76. 
Rainbow High. Alex Sanchez’s Fiction: 
A Resource for All. March 73-76. 
Rainbow Road. Alex Sanchez’s Fiction: 
A Resource for All. March 73-76. 
Reading LGBT-Themed Literature with 


Young People: What’s Possible? March 


25=32. 

Revealers, The. Books on Bullying (Off the 
Shelves). May 114. 

Revolution Is Not a Dinner Party. Catch a 
Rising YA Star (Off the Shelves). 
November 91. 

Robot Dreams. Graphically Speaking: 


Graphic Novels with Appeal for Teens 


and Teachers (Off the Shelves). 
September 94. 


Rules for Hearts, Celebrating Love in All 
Shades: YA Books with LGBTQ 
Themes (Off the Shelves). March 125. 

Saints of Augustine. Celebrating Love in All 
Shades: YA Books with LGBTQ 
Themes (Off the Shelves). March 123. 

Shark Girl, Catch a Rising YA Star (Off 
the Shelves). November 89-90. 

Skim. Fight for Your Right: Censorship, 
Selection, and LGBTQ Literature. 
March 42. 

So Hard to Say. Alex Sanchez’s Fiction: 

A Resource for All. March 73-76; 
Fight for Your Right: Censorship, 
Selection, and LGBTQ Literature. 
March 42. 

Someday This Pain Will Be Useful to You. 
Catch a Rising YA Star (Off the 
Shelves). November 90; Fight for Your 
Right: Censorship, Selection, and 
LGBTQ Literature. March 41. 

Something to Blog About. Books on Bullying 
(Off the Shelves). May 114. 

Stargirl. Books on Bullying (Off the 
Shelves). May 113. 

Story of a Girl. Catch a Rising YA Star (Off 
the Shelves). November 89. 

Stuck in the Middle: 17 Comics from an 
Unpleasant Age. Graphically Speaking: 
Graphic Novels with Appeal for Teens 
and Teachers (Off the Shelves). 
September 95. 

Tamar: A Novel of Espionage, Passion, and 
Betrayal. 2007 Honor List, The: 

A Harvest from the World at Large. 
September 76-77. 

Thirteen Reasons Why. Books on Bullying 
(Off the Shelves). May 113; Catch a 
Rising YA Star (Off the Shelves). 
November 89. 

This Is What I Did. Catch a Rising YA Star 
(Off the Shelves). November 89. 

Thousand Splendid Suns, A. Literature from 
the Modern Middle East: Making a 
Living Connection. January 84. 

To Dance: A Ballerina’s Graphic Novel. 
Graphically Speaking: Graphic Novels 
with Appeal for Teens and Teachers 
(Off the Shelves). September 96. 2 

Totally Joe. Celebrating Love in All Shades: 
YA Books with LGBTQ Themes (Off 
the Shelves). March 124; Fight for 
Your Right: Censorship, Selection, and 
LGBTQ Literature. March 42. 

Touching Snow, Fight for Your Right: 
Censorship, Selection, and LGBTQ 
Literature. March 42. 

Tough Love: High School Confidential. 
Celebrating Love in All Shades: YA 
Books with LGBTQ Themes (Off the 
Shelves). March 124. 


Twilight. Analyzing Style and 
Intertextuality in Twlight (Off the 
Shelves). January 113-16. 

Twisted. 2007 Honor List, The: A Harvest 
from the World at Large. September 
77-78; Books on Bullying (Off the 
Shelves). May 114-15. 

Under the Persimmon Tree. Literature from 
the Modern Middle East: Making a 
Living Connection. January 84. 

Wall, The: Growing Up behind the Iron 
Curtain, Graphically Speaking: 
Graphic Novels with Appeal for Teens 
and Teachers (Off the Shelves). 
September 94. 

Water Baby. Graphically Speaking: Graphic 
Novels with Appeal for Teens and 
Teachers (Off the Shelves). September 
96. 

What They Found: Love on 145th Street. 
2007 Honor List, The: A Harvest from 
the World at Large. September 78-79. 

White Castle, The. Literature from the 
Modern Middle East: Making a Living 
Connection. January 84. 

White Darkness, The. 2007 Honor List, 
The: A Harvest from the World at 
Large. September 79-80. 

Woman at Point Zero. Literature from the 
Modern Middle East: Making a Living 
Connection. January 85. 

Zaat, Literature from the Modern Middle 
East: Making a Living Connection. 
January 85. 

bullying 

Books on Bullying (Off the Shelves). May 
112-15. 

Sexual Identity and Gender Variance: 
Meeting the Educational Challenges 
(EJ in Focus). March 15—22. 


code-switching 


Flipping the Switch: Code-Switching from 
Text Speak to Standard English. May 
60-65. 

Self-Directed Writing: Giving Voice to 
Student Writers. July 79-86. 


collaborative/cooperative learning 


Challenging Texts (and Other 
Assumptions) in a Digital Age 
(Challenging Texts). May 99-102. 

Writing in the ESL Classroom: Confessions 
of a Guilty Teacher (Success with 
ELLs). January 117-20. 


creative nonfiction 


“It Sounds Like Me”: Using Creative 
Nonfiction to Teach College 
Admissions Essays. September 47-52. 


creative writing 


“!T}his book of odd tales / which 
transform the Brothers Grimm”: 
Teaching Anne Sexton’s 
Transformations. November 69-75. 
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critical literacy 

Breaking the Silence: Critical Literacy and 
Social Action. March 109-15. 

(Challenging Texts) September 81-84, 
January 103-05, May 99-102. 

Challenging Texts (and Other 
Assumptions) in a Digital Age 
(Challenging Texts). May 99-102. 

How Teaching Middlesex Challenged 
Students’ Paradigms (Challenging 
Texts). January 103-05. 

Literacy, Sexuality, and the Value(s) of 
Queer Young Adult Literatures. March 
33-36. 

Reading with a Political Ax: Critical 
Literacy for All Students (Challenging 
Texts). September 81-84. 

critical pedagogy (see teaching for social 
justice) 
critical thinking 

Constructing Complexity: Using Reading 
Levels to Differentiate Reading 
Comprehension Activities. November 
57-63. 

curricular change 

Dear Mr. Shakespeare: Please Stay Out of 
My Middle School English Class! 
(Speaking My Mind). September 102— 
04. 

Fight for Your Right: Censorship, 
Selection, and LGBTQ Literature. 
March 37-43. 

Five-Paragraph Essay and the Deficit 
Model of Education, The (EJ Extra). 
November 16-21. 

Hooked on Sardonics: A Queer Success 
Story. March 56-59. 

Dickinson, Emily 

“Wasn't She a Lesbian?” Teaching 
Homoerotic Themes in Dickinson and 
Whitman. March 61-66. 

Does Homework Help? (November theme) 

Death of the 3" x 5" Note Cards. 
November 37-39. 

Doing Our Homework on Homework: 
How Does Homework Help? 
November 46-51. 

Facebook Generation, The: Homework as 
Social Networking. November 30-36. 

From the Editor. November 11—13 

Homework and the Gradual Release of 
Responsibility: Making 
“Responsibility” Possible. November 
40-45. 

Homework on Homework: Involving 
Students with a Controversial Issue (EJ 
in Focus). November 22-29. 

Questioning Homework (From the 
Secondary Section). November 14-15. 

Twenty in a Year! Discovering a Prince in 
a Library of Frogs. November 52-56. 


drama 

Devising Ensemble Plays: At-Risk 
Students Become Living, Performing 
Authors. January 46-52. 

Playing in the Margins: Process Drama as 
a Prereading Strategy with LGBT YA 
Literature. March 85-91. 

Self-Discovery through Character 
Connections: Opening up to Gayness 
in Angels in America. March 77-84. 

Early, Margaret J. 
In Memoriam: Margaret J. Early, NCTE 
President, 1974. September 16-17. 
early-career teaching (see teaching, early- 
career) 
education, urban (see urban education) 
EJ Extra (feature) 

Five-Paragraph Essay and the Deficit 
Model of Education, The. November 
16-21. 

Is It Time to Abandon the Idea of “Best 
Practices” in the Teaching of English? 
July 15-22. 

What Is Happening in the Teaching of 
Writing? May 18-28. 

EJ in Focus (feature) 

Energy and Enthusiasm: Don’t Start the 
School Year without Them. September 
18-25. 

Getting Up Close and Personal with 
Living Authors. January 15—21. 

Homework on Homework: Involving 
Students with a Controversial Issue. 
November 22-29. 

Real-World Writing: Making Purpose and 
Audience Matter. May 29-37. 

Sexual Identity and Gender Variance: 
Meeting the Educational Challenges. 
March 15-22. 

English language learners 

Authentic Assessment for ELLs in the ELA 
Classroom (Success with ELLs). May 
116-19. 

Creating Space for Collaboration (Success 
with ELLs). March 133-37. 

Modifying Lessons for English Language 
Learners (Success with ELLs). 
November 98-101. 

(Success with ELLs) September 98-101, 
November 98-101, January 117—20, 
March 133-37, May 116-19, July 
100-03. 

Summertime and the Living Is Easy: 
Retaining English Skills in Summer 
(Success with ELLs). July 100-03. 

Turn It On and Turn It Up: Incorporating 
Music Videos in the ELA Classroom. 
July 45-48. 

Working with English Language Learners: 
Looking Back, Moving Forward 
(Success with ELLs). September 
98-101. 


Subject Index 


Writing in the ESL Classroom: Confessions 
of a Guilty Teacher (Success with 
ELLs). January 117-20. 

For the Fun of It! (July theme) 

Celebrating Multiple Literacies with 
Harry Potter. July 69-73. 

Comic Relief: Engaging Students through 
Humor Writing. July 38-43. 

Defining Fun and Seeking Flow in English 
Language Arts (EJ in Focus). July 
30-37. 

Engaging 21st-Century Adolescents: 
Video Games in the Reading 
Classroom. July 54-59. 

From the Editor. July 10-12. 

Naming Tropes and Schemes in J. K. 
Rowling’s Harry Potter Books. July 
60-68. 

Pedagogy of the Living Dead: Using 
Students’ Prior Knowledge to Explore 
Perspective. July 49-55. 

“Ripples in the Upside-Down Lake of the 
World”: Running a Read-Aloud 
Marathon. July 74-78. 

Teaching for the Fun of It (From the 
Secondary Section). July 13-14. 

Turn It On and Turn It Up: Incorporating 
Music Videos in the ELA Classroom. 
July 45-48. 

From the Editor (feature) 

From the Editor. September 11-12, 
November 11-13, January 11-12, 
March 11, May 13-14, July 10-12. 

From the Secondary Section (feature) 

Living Authors Are All Around Us. 
January 13-14. 

Making Writing Instruction Authentic. 
May 15-17. 

Meet Me in San Antonio! September 
13-15. 

Questioning Homework. November 

14-15. 

Reading and Writing about Real Issues. 
March 12-13. 

Teaching for the Fun of It. July 13-14. 

Fun Home 

Graphically Speaking: Graphic Novels 
with Appeal for Teens and Teachers 
(Off the Shelves). September 93-97. 

What English Can Contribute to 
Understanding Sexual Identities. 
March 52-55. 

grammar and usage 
Grammar Gallimaufry, The: Teaching 
Students to Challenge the Grammar 
Gods. January 98-102. 
LBGT/Queer Glossary, An. March 
23-24. 

My New Teaching Partner? Using the 
Grammar Checker in Writing 
Instruction. September 36-41. 
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Subject Index 


graphic novels 
Graphically Speaking: Graphic Novels 
with Appeal for Teens and Teachers 
(Off the Shelves). September 93-97. 
Harry Potter 
Celebrating Multiple Literacies with 
Harry Potter. July 69-73. 
Naming Tropes and Schemes in J. K. 
Rowling’s Harry Potter Books. July 
60-68. 
history of the profession 
Is It Time to Abandon the Idea of “Best 
Practices” in the Teaching of English? 
(EJ Extra). July 15-22. 
Response to Peter Smagorinsky, A: Some 
Practices and Approaches Are Clearly 
Better Than Others and We Had 
Better Not Ignore the Differences. 
July 23-29. 
homework (see Does Homework Help? 
{November theme}) 
homophobia 
Breaking the Silence: Critical Literacy and 
Social Action. March 109-15. 
Sexual Identity and Gender Variance: 
Meeting the Educational Challenges 
(EJ in Focus). March 15-22. 
“Watch What You Teach”: A First-Year 
Teacher Refuses to Play It Safe. March 
44-49. 
What English Can Contribute to 
Understanding Sexual Identities. 
March 52-55. 
When Consciousness Dawns: Confronting 
Homophobia with Turkish High 
School Students. March 67-72. 
I Am Legend 
Pedagogy of the Living Dead: Using 
Students’ Prior Knowledge to Explore 
Perspective. July 49-55. 
In Memoriam (feature) 
Margaret J. Early, NCTE President, 1974. 
September 16-17. 
journalism 
Advanced Placement Courses Put the 
Squeeze on English Electives. 
November 76-80. 
language 
Grammar Gallimaufty, The: Teaching 
Students to Challenge the Grammar 
Gods. January 98-102. 
In Toxic Tongues: Our Battle with the 
Language of the Public (Speaking My 
Mind). July 104-06. 
LBGT/Queer Glossary, An. March 23-24. 
LGBT-Inclusive Language. March 50-51. 
Naming Tropes and Schemes in J. K. 
Rowling’s Harry Potter Books. July 
60-68. 


language variation 


Working with English Language Learners: 


Looking Back, Moving Forward 
(Success with ELLs). September 
98-101. 


Latino/Latina literature 

Living Authors, Living Stories: 
Integrating Local Authors into Our 
Curriculum. January 66-72. 

lesbian gay bisexual transgendered (see 
Sexual Identity and Gender Variance 
{March theme]}) 

literacy development 

Celebrating Multiple Literacies with 
Harry Potter. July 69-73. 

Engaging 21st-Century Adolescents: 
Video Games in the Reading 
Classroom. July 56-59. 

Self-Directed Writing: Giving Voice to 
Student Writers. July 79-86. 

Summertime and the Living Is Easy: 
Retaining English Skills in Summer 
(Success with ELLs). July 100-03. 

literary theory 

Challenging Texts (and Other 
Assumptions) in a Digital Age 
(Challenging Texts). May 99-102. 

How Teaching Middlesex Challenged 
Students’ Paradigms (Challenging 
Texts). January 103-05. 

Reading with a Political Ax: Critical 
Literacy for All Students (Challenging 
Texts). September 81-84. 

Living Authors (January theme) 

Connecting to Conscience: Shakespeare 
and Woody Allen. January 73-79. 

Devising Ensemble Plays: At-Risk 
Students Become Living, Performing 
Authors. January 46-52. 

Fact and Fiction: Modeling the Research 
Practices of Fiction Writers. January 
53-58. 

From the Editor. January 11-12. 

Getting Up Close and Personal with Living 
Authors (EJ in Focus). January 15-21. 

How Has Your Own Work as a Writer 
Helped You as an English Teacher? 
(Teacher to Teacher). January 22-23. 

Literature from the Modern Middle East: 
Making a Living Connection. January 
80-88. 

Living Authors Are All Around Us (From 
the Secondary Section). January 
13-14. 

Living Authors, Living Stories: 
Integrating Local Authors into Our 
Curriculum. January 66-72. 

Local Authors in the Classroom: Bringing 
Readers and Writers Together. January 
34-38. 

Reading and Becoming Living Authors: 
Urban Girls Pursuing a Poetry of Self- 
Definition. January 39-45. 

Students Are the Living Authors, The: 
Publishing Student Work Using Print 
on Demand. January 59-65. 

Ways to Join the Living Conversation 
about Young Adult Literature. January 
26-32. 


When and How Has a Teacher or an 
Assignment Made You Feel Most Like 
a Real Author? (Student Voices). 
January 24-25. 

Lord of the Flies 
Fantasy Island Meets the Real World: 

Online Discussions in Collaborative 
Learning. May 88-94. 

Lost Souls 

What English Can Contribute to 
Understanding Sexual Identities. 
March 52-55. 

mentoring new teachers 

Challenge for Teacher Education, The 
(Mentoring Matters). May 108-11. 

Defying Conventional Wisdom 
(Mentoring Matters). September 
90-92. 

(Mentoring Matters) September 90-92, 
November 86-88, January 110-12, 
March 120-22, May 108-11, July 
92-94. 

Mentoring New Teachers: What Teacher 
Education Programs Can Do to Help 
(Mentoring Matters). July 92-94. 

Retaining Quality Teachers Is the Real 
Test (Mentoring Matters). November 
86-88. 

Room of One’s Own, A: The Accidental 
Mentoring of a Traveling Teacher 
(Mentoring Matters). January 110-12. 

Where Are the Good Mentors? (Mentoring 
Matters). March 120-22. 

Middlesex 
How Teaching Middlesex Challenged 

Students’ Paradigms (Challenging 
Texts). January 103-05. 

Middlesex Meditations: Understanding and 
Teaching Intersex. March 102-08. 

multicultural literatures 

Literature from the Modern Middle East: 
Making a Living Connection. January 
80-88. 

National Writing Project 
How I Spent My Summer Vacation: 

Teachers Describe Their NEH Seminar 
and NWP Experiences. September 
67-72. 

NEH seminars 

How I Spent My Summer Vacation: 
Teachers Describe Their NEH Seminar 
and NWP Experiences. September 
67-72. 

Oedipus Rex 
Oedipus Alive (Research for the 

Classroom). July 95-99. 

“Once More Unto the Breach, Dear 
Friends”: Beginning Another Year 
(September theme) 

Activities to Create Yearlong Momentum. 
September 53-56. 

Beginning with the Students: Ownership 
through Reflection and Goal-Setting. 
September 61-65. 
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Energy and Enthusiasm: Don’t Start the 
School Year without Them (EJ in 
Focus). September 18-25. 

Everything I Need to Know about 
Teaching I Learned from Beowulf. 
September 42-45. 

From the Editor. September 11-12 

How I Spent My Summer Vacation: 
Teachers Describe Their NEH Seminar 
and NWP Experiences. September 
67-72. 

Incorporating Student Choice: Reflective 
Practice and the Courage to Change. 
September 29-35. 

“It Sounds Like Me”: Using Creative 
Nonfiction to Teach College 
Admissions Essays. September 47-52. 

My New Teaching Partner? Using the 
Grammar Checker in Writing 
Instruction. September 36-41. 

Playing the Classroom-as-Game: Building 
a Community of Learners at the Start 
of a New Year. September 57-60. 

What Are Some Innovative Assignment 
Ideas for a Good Start to a New School 
Year? (Teacher to Teacher). September 
26-28. 

On the Road 

“Ripples in the Upside-Down Lake of the 
World”: Running a Read-Aloud 
Marathon. July 74-78. 

plagiarism 

Prompt Attention: What I Learned from 
the Plagiarists (Speaking My Mind). 
November 102-04. 

poetry 

Because I’m So Different? March 132. 

Bonesingers’ View. January 25. 

boy from a purple house. March 51. 

Breaking Sod. May 40. 

Burning House, The. May 115. 

Cat and Mouse. July 87. 

Croquet. July 37. 

Deployment: A Series of Haikus. 
November 81. 

Eternal Lines. November 85. 

Field Trip. May 17. 

For My Students, Who Are Incarcerated. 
May 59. 

Gender Politics. March 126. 

Groove. March 84. 

horae. September 15. 

Marge Piercy Reads Morning Poems. 
January 102. 

My Milosz Dream. January 33. 

Nobody Is Sleeping Now. September 28. 

No One Reported Her Missing. November 
93% 

Reading and Becoming Living Authors: 
Urban Girls Pursuing a Poetry of Self- 
Definition. January 39-45. 

Reading, The. January 106. 

Relaxed Fit. January 90. 

Senses. January 52. 


Summiting Early. March 108. 

Today. July 44. 

{Untitled}. September 46. 

What the news won't tell. September 66. 

You Brought This on Yourself. March 60. 

popular culture 

Activities to Create Yearlong Momentum. 
September 53-56. 

Comic Relief: Engaging Students through 
Humor Writing. July 38-43. 

Engaging 21st-Century Adolescents: 
Video Games in the Reading 
Classroom. July 56-59. 

Pedagogy of the Living Dead: Using 
Students’ Prior Knowledge to Explore 
Perspective. July 49-55. 

Turn It On and Turn It Up: Incorporating 
Music Videos in the ELA Classroom. 
July 45-48. 

professional development 

Doing Our Homework on Homework: 
How Does Homework Help? 
November 46-51. 

Energy and Enthusiasm: Don’t Start the 
School Year without Them (EJ in 
Focus). September 18-25. 

Everything I Need to Know about 
Teaching I Learned from Beowulf. 
September 42-45. 

Gender Variant and Transgender Issues in 
a Professional Development Book 
Group. March 96-101. 

How I Spent My Summer Vacation: 
Teachers Describe Theit NEH Seminar 
and NWP Experiences. September 
67-72. 

Meet Me in San Antonio! (From the 
Secondary Section). September 13-15. 

Room of One’s Own, A: The Accidental 
Mentoring of a Traveling Teacher 
(Mentoring Matters). January 
110-12. 

University Needs You, The. May 95-98. 

reading 

Defining Fun and Seeking Flow in English 
Language Arts (EJ in Focus). July 
30-37. 

Overserved or Underserved? A Focus on 
Adolescents and Texts (Adolescents 
and Texts). November 82-85. 

Reading LGBT-Themed Literature with 
Young People: What's Possible? March 
DOB 2 

“Ripples in the Upside-Down Lake of the 
World”: Running a Read-Aloud 
Marathon. July 74-78. 

Skeptics on the Internet: Teaching 
Students to Read Critically. May 
54-59. 

Texts, Troubled Teens, and Troubling 
Times (Adolescents and Texts). March 
117-19. 

Twenty in a Year! Discovering a Prince in 
a Library of Frogs. November 52-56. 


Subject Index 


What English Can Contribute to 
Understanding Sexual Identities. 
March 52-55. 

reading comprehension 

Constructing Complexity: Using Reading 
Levels to Differentiate Reading 
Comprehension Activities. November 
57-63. 

Reading with a Political Ax: Critical 
Literacy for All Students (Challenging 
Texts). September 81-84. 

Shouldn’t They Already Know How to 
Read? Comprehension Strategies in 
High School English (Research for the 
Classroom). March 127-32. 

real-world connections (see also Authentic 

Learning and Teaching: Developing 

Real-World Skills [May theme}) 

Authentic Beliefs (Innovative Writing 
Instruction). January 107-09. 

Students Are the Living Authors, The: 
Publishing Student Work Using Print 
on Demand. January 59-65. 

Summertime and the Living Is Easy: 
Retaining English Skills in Summer 
(Success with ELLs). July 100-06. 

When Consciousness Dawns: Confronting 
Homophobia with Turkish High 
School Students. March 67-72. 

reflection 

Beginning with the Students: Ownership 
through Reflection and Goal-Setting. 
September 61-65. 

Incorporating Student Choice: Reflective 
Practice and the Courage to Change. 
September 29-35. 

research 

Defining Fun and Seeking Flow in English 
Language Arts (EJ in Focus). July 
30-37. 

Doing Our Homework on Homework: 
How Does Homework Help? 
November 46-51. 

Five-Paragraph Essay and the Deficit 
Model of Education, The (EJ Extra). 
November 16-21. 

Formative Assessment: Can You Handle 
the Truth? (Research for the 
Classroom). November 94-97. 

Homework on Homework: Involving 
Students with a Controversial Issue (EJ 
in Focus). November 22—29. 

Is It Time to Abandon the Idea of “Best 
Practices” in the Teaching of English? 
(EJ Extra). July 15-22. 

Oedipus Alive (Research for the 
Classroom). July 95-99. 

Real-World Writing: Making Purpose and 
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Response to Peter Smagorinsky, A: Some 
Practices and Approaches Are Clearly 
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Read? Comprehension Strategies in 
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Reading LGBT-Themed Literature with 
Young People: What's Possible? March 
25=32. 

Response to Peter Smagorinsky, A: Some 
Practices and Approaches Are Clearly 
Better Than Others and We Had 
Better Not Ignore the Differences. 
July 23-29. 
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World”: Running a Read-Aloud 
Marathon. July 74-78. 
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Linked Text Sets (Adolescents and 
Texts). July 88-91. 

Self-Directed Writing: Giving Voice to 
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Skeptics on the Internet: Teaching 
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54-59. 

Students Are the Living Authors, The: 
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Teaching Writing for the “Real World”: 
Community and Workplace Writing. 
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Teaching Anne Sexton’s 
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Twenty ina Year! Discovering a Prince in 
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80-88. 
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Homophobia with Turkish High 
School Students. March 67-72. 

Writing in the Midst of Change 
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How Can English Teachers Make Class 
More “Real” for Students? May 41-42. 

When and How Has a Teacher or an 
Assignment Made You Feel Most Like 
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teacher collaboration 

Creating Space for Collaboration (Success 

with ELLs). March 133-37. 
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January 22-23. 
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May 49-53. 
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Middlesex Meditations: Understanding and 
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81-87. 
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Instruction). January 107—09. 
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September 61-65. 
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about Their Writing. May 66-71. 

Comic Relief: Engaging Students through 
Humor Writing. July 38-43. 

Death of the 3" x 5" Note Cards. 
November 37-39. 
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Assumptions) in a Digital Age 
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Facebook Generation, The: Homework as 
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Online Discussions in Collaborative 
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Skeptics on the Internet: Teaching 
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Response to Peter Smagorinsky, A: Some 
Practices and Approaches Are Clearly 
Better Than Others and We Had 
Better Not Ignore the Differences. 
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Naming Tropes and Schemes in J. K. 
Rowling’s Harry Potter Books. July 
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Reading and Becoming Living Authors: 
Urban Girls Pursuing a Poetry of Self- 
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“Wasn't She a Lesbian?” Teaching 
Homoerotic Themes in Dickinson and 
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Defining Fun and Seeking Flow in English 
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“Tt Sounds Like Me”: Using Creative 
Nonfiction to Teach College 
Admissions Essays. September 47-52. 

My New Teaching Partner? Using the 
Grammar Checker in Writing 
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Writing in the Midst of Change 
(Innovative Writing Instruction). 
September 85-89. 
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2007 Honor/List, The: A Harvest from the 
World at Large. September 73-80. 

(Adolescents and Texts) November 82-85, 
March 117-19, July 88-91. 

Alex Sanchez’s Fiction: A Resource for All. 
March 73-76. 

Analyzing Style and Intertextuality in 
Twilight (Off the Shelves). January 
113-16. 

Books on Bullying (Off the Shelves). May 
112-15. 

Catch a Rising YA Star (Off the Shelves). 
November 89-92. 


Celebrating Love in All Shades: YA Books 
with LGBTQ Themes (Off the 
Shelves). March 123-26. 

Fight for Your Right: Censorship, 
Selection, and LGBTQ Literature. 
March 37-43. 

Gender Variant and Transgender Issues in 
a Professional Development Book 
Group. March 96-101. 

Graphically Speaking: Graphic Novels 
with Appeal for Teens and Teachers 
(Off the Shelves). September 93-97. 

Literacy, Sexuality, and the Value(s) of 
Queer Young Adult Literatures. March 
33-36. 

(Off the Shelves) September 93-97, 
November 89-92, January 113-16, 
March 123-26, May 112-15. 

Reading LGBT-Themed Literature with 
Young People: What’s Possible? March 
Bye: 

Scaffolding the English Canon with 
Linked Text Sets (Adolescents and 
Texts). July 88-91. 

Texts, Troubled Teens, and Troubling 
Times (Adolescents and Texts), March 
117-19. 

Ways to Join the Living Conversation about 
Young Adult Literature. January 26-32. 

young adult literature authors 

Alex Sanchez’s Fiction: A Resource for All. 
March 73-76. 

Getting Up Close and Personal with Living 
Authors (EJ in Focus). January 15—21. 

Living Authors, Living Stories: 
Integrating Local Authors into Our 
Curriculum. January 66-72. 

Local Authors in the Classroom: Bringing 
Readers and Writers Together. January 
34-38. 

Ways to Join the Living Conversation about 
Young Adult Literature. January 26-32. 
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Call for Submissions 


The Editorial Board of Notes on American Literature invites submissions that connect literary theory to practice 
with a special focus on teaching American literature in the twenty-first century. Notes on American Literature is 
a publication of the NCTE Assembly on American Literature; see http://www.ncte.org/assemblies for more 


information. 


The deadline for the next round in the blind peer review process is October 30, 2009. Articles may 
range from 1,500 to 2,500 words. If you would like to submit an article describing your research on Ameri- 
can authors or their works or share ideas for teaching them, please send it as an e-mail attachment (in Word 


or RTF) to mabel.khawaja@hamptonu.edu or curtisd@mail.belmont.edu. 
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the MLA series 








Fitzgerald’s 
The Great Gatsby 


Jackson R. Bryer and 
Nancy P. VanArsdale, 
eds. 


“Who is this Gatsby 
anyhow?” Answering 
that question, voiced 
by one of the book’s 
characters, is funda- 
mental to teaching F. 
Scott Fitzgerald’s The 
Great Gatsby. This 
volume aims to give 
instructors multiple 
tools and strategies 
for teaching the novel 
and for introducing 
students to the cul- 
ture of the 1920s. 


xiii & 233 pp. 

Cloth 978-1-60329-020-3 
$37.50 

Paper 978-1-60329-021-0 
$19.75 


Approaches to Teaching 


Apia Hare Mone Cel certs Te ET 
Prt MTN 


Poe’s Prose 
and Poetry 


Jeffrey Andrew 
Weinstock and 
Tony Magistrale, eds. 


“The essays provide 
practical activities 
that can be readily 
attempted by teach- 
ers who are open toa 
variety of pedagogi- 
cal techniques—and 
who have been frus- 
trated by students’ 
preconceptions 
concerning Poe.” 
—Joseph Andriano 
University of Louisiana 
Lafayette 


xix & 241 pp. 

Cloth 978-1-60329-011-1 
$37.50 

Paper 978-1-60329-012-8 
$19.75 


Approaches to Teaching the 
aN KoTuecarest 


Oscar Wilde 


crite pes Dina Bann UT 


The Works of 
Oscar Wilde 


Philip E. Smith Il, ed. 


“This is an exception- 
ally rich and compre- 
hensive collection. 
Many will consult it 
for scholarly insights 
alone; those who read 
it for ideas on teach- 
ing Wilde will find a 
gold mine.” 

—Julia Prewitt Brown 

Boston University 


xii & 278 pp. 

Cloth 978-1-60329-009-8 
$37.50 

Paper 978-1-60329-010-4 
$19.75 


Modern 
Language 
Association 


WE Keene Teaching 


ya antsy 





Dickens’s 
Bleak House 


John O. Jordan and 
Gordon Bigelow, eds. 


“This splendid volume 
of essays does more 
to highlight Dickens’s 
dazzling achievement 
in Bleak House than 
any critical interven- 
tion | have encoun- 
tered. | found practic- 
es that will translate 
into my own teaching 
regardless of differ- 
ences in context.” 
— Carolyn Dever 
Vanderbilt University 


vii & 230 pp. 

Cloth 978-1-60329-013-5 
$37.50 

Paper 978-1-60329-014-2 
$19.75 


26 Broadway = New York, NY 10004-1789 = 646 576-5161 = Fax 646 576-5160 = www.mla.org 





Mark Twain’s 





dig.lib.niu.edu/twain/Index.htm| 





Mark Twain's Mississippi features texts, images, sound, and video materials drawn from 






the collections of the Northern Illinois University Libraries, the Newberry Library, the St. 






Louis Mercantile Library, and Tulane University Libraries, illuminating the regions that 







Mark Twain describes in The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn and other celebrated works. 






Features lesson plans for teachers, including materials aimed at elementary and 


secondary students at http://dig.lib.niu.edu/twain/teachers.html. 









http://lincolin.lib.niu.edu 
Lincoln/Net uses Abraham Lincoln’ life in Illinois as a lens through 






which users may explore and interpret society and politics in 







antebellum America. The site contains over 25 million searchable 






words of text, over 3000 images, 100 sound files, 100 video files, 


plus interpretive materials. Includes lesson plans for high school 






students at http://lincoln.lib.niu.edu/teachers/lessons.html. 
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